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United Service Institution of India. 


The Council have chosen as the subject for the Gold 
Medal Essay for 1908 the following :— 


“The manner in which the Infantry attack can best 
be supported by Artillery Fire, having regard to the 
present system of Artillery Training and to recent improve- 
ments in material.” 


The following are the conditions of competition :— 


(1) The candidates must be members of the United Service 
Institution of India. 

(2) Essays are limited to 16,000 words and must be printed or 
type-written towards the cost of which Rs. 30 or 15 will 
be granted, on application, to the writer of each Essay. 

(3) When a reference is made to any work, the title of such 
work is to be quoted. 


(4) The Essays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must have 
a motto, and enclosed with the Essay there should be 
sent a sealed envelope with the motto written on the 
outside and the name of the candidate inside. 

(5) Essays will not be accepted unless received by the Secretary 
on or before the Ist March 1908. 

(6) The Essays will be submitted for decision to Referees 
chosen by the Council. No medal will be awarded if the 
Council consider that the best Essay is not of a sufficient 
standard of excellence. 


(7) The name of the successful candidate will be made known at 
the Annual Mecting of the Council in May or June 1908 
and his Essay will be printed in the Journal. 


(8) All Essays submitted are to become the property of the 
United Service Institution of India absolutely, and 
authors will not be at liberty to make any use whatsoever 
of their Essays without the sanction of the Council. 


By order of the Council, 
W. A. STOKES, Captaty, 
Secretary 
Sina, 1st August 1907. 
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United Service Institution of India. 


The Council have chosen as the subject for the Gold 
Medal Essay for 1909 the following :— 


“The future of the Native Officer, the extent to 
which the system of direct commissions as opposed to pro- 
motion from the ranks should be resorted to. The scope 
of his employment, and the possibility of providing for him 
a wider career whether within or outside of the army, 
having regard to past history, present conditions and 
aspirations. 

The following are the conditions of competition :— 


(1) The candidates must be members of the United Service 
Institution of India. 

(2) Essays are limited to 16,000 words and must be printed or 
type-written, towards the cost of which Rs. 30 or 15 will 
be granted, on application, to the writer of each Essay. 
Such application should not however be made before the 
Ist July 1909. 


(3) When a reference is made to any work, the title of such 
work is to be quoted. 


(4) The Essays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must 
have a motto, and enclosed with the Essay there should 
be sent a sealed envelope with the motto written on the 
outside and the name of the candidate inside. 

(5) Essays will not be accepted unless received by the Secre- 
tary on or before the 1st March 1909. 

(6) The Essays will be submitted for decision to Referees 
chosen by the Council. No medal will be awarded if the 
Council consider that the best Essay is not of a sutticient 
standard of excellence. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate will be made known 
at the Annual Meeting of the Council in May or June 
1909 and his Essay will be printed in the Journal. 

(8) All Essays submitted are to become the pee of the 
United Service Institution of India absolutely, and 
authors wil] not be at liberty to make any use whatso- 
ever of their Essays without the sanction of the Council. 


By order of the Council, 
W. A STOKES, Capraty, 


Secretary. 
Simla, 1st July 1908. 
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ESSAY ADJUDGED SECOND IN THE GOLD MEDAL 
COMPETITION, 1907. 


The use of entrenchments and field fortification in the attack, 
as exemplified by recent wars; together with sugges- 
tions concerning the nature, distribution and carriage of 
entrenching tools. 


By Mayor H. F. Tiunuier, R.E. 
Morro :— Vinedt wmor patrie.” 


The subject of this essay, the use uf field fortification in the 
attack, is often treated as if it were a new feature, which has arisen 
only in quite recent times and owed its development tu the adoption 
of modern rapid fire weapons. Yet even acursory glance over the 
pages of the military history of the nineteenth century will show 
that this is by no means the case. Those whu have studied the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 will remember how Skobelett’s gallant 
battalions, when clinging to the bare slopes of the Green Hills, used 
their bayonets, mess tins and hands to throw up a rough cover 
ayainst the fire of the Turkish defenders of the redoubts on the 
south side of Plevna. It will be remembered also how in the later 
phases of the same war the Russians, having learnt frum their adver- 
saries the power that field entrenchments confer, used them syste- 
matically in their attacks ; Skubcleff to this end going so far even as 
to equip every man in his division with an entrenching tool. 

Going further back we find in the records of the later phases of 
the American Civil War numerous examples of the use of fortification 
in the attack by both combatants. Whole campaigns were fought 
behind entrenchments and breastworks, and every furlong of ground 
gained was at this period instantly made good by this means. 


w 


SECOND GOLD MEDAL ESSAY, 1907. 


Nor was this even the first appearance of this form of warfare. 
Searching the history of yet more distant times we find it employed 
even in the Peninsula War, where Wellington’s battalions in their 
conquering advance through the north of Spain to the crowning 
victory of Vittoria are said to have been in the habit of securing 
by entrenchment each position gained in their advance. 

With nearly every nation the lessons of war seem to be almost 
invariably forgotten in the ensuing years of peace, and the same prob- 
lems that are successfully overcome by one generatiun have tu be 
solved again through the bitter and bluody experience of their suctes- 
sors. To no branch of the military art does this apply more than 
to the subject under review. At the beginning of every campaign 
we find that the teachings of peace time thcory have allowed the 
otticers to forget the power that is conferred by entrenchments, and 
that the rank and file, untrained in the practice uf this art, look 
upon it as an unnecessary and even degrading labour. “We came 
out to fight battles, not to dig trenches,” said the American soldiers 
of 1861, but by 1864 they had learned that digging trenches is a 
necessary prelude to winning battles. Similarly in other protracted 
campaigns the leaders have awoken to the indispensability of field 
fortification, and the soldiers have cume to realize that their lives 
and their chances of success often depend un the protection ib 
alfords. 

Thus again. notwithstanding the ample records available in the 
annals of the Civil War, and the further evidence afforded in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, we find in the beginning of the 
strugyle in South Africa that the British troups made their attacks 
without availing themselves of this powerful auxiliary. It was not 
till after the failures at Colenso and Vaal Kranz that the troops in 
Natal began on the slopes of Pieters Hill to throw up rough entrench- 
ments during their attack : and on the western theatre of war the 
first instance of its use was the approach to the Boer position at 
Paardeburg. 

In the war in Manchuria the Russians, notwithstanding their 
own experiences in L878, failed to make use of fortification in 
offensive operations. Even the Japanese failed to realise at the 
beginning of the war the value of this adjunct to the attack, and 
delivered their assaults at Nanshan ina manner, as will be shown 
later, very different from those employed at the battles round Liao- 
yang and Mukden. 


Use of entrenchments in the allack in recent wars. 


Although the American Civil War can hardly, speaking strictly, 
be considercd recent, yet if may be said to belong to the era of 
modern tactics, and the use of field fortification in the attack received 
such a thorough and instructive exemplification in some of its cam- 
paigns that it is justifiable to commence our retrospect of this subject 
by a briet deseription of its employment at that time 
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United Service Institution of India. 


The Council have chosen as the subject for the Gold 
Medal Essay for 1908 the following :— 


“ The manner in which the Infantry attack can best 
be supported by Artillery Fire, having regard to the 
present system of Artillery Training and to recent improve- 
ments in material.” 

The following are the conditions of competition :-— 

(1) The candidates must be members of the United Service 


Institution of India. 

(2) Essays are limited to 16,000 words and must be printed or 
type-written towards the cost of which Rs. 30 or 15. will 
be granted, on application, to the writer of each Essay. 

(3) When a reference is made to any work, the title of such 
work is to be quoted. 

(4) The Essays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must have 
a motto, and enclosed with the Essay there should be 
sent a sealed envelope with the motto written on the 
outside and the name of the candidate inside. 

(5) Essays will not be accepted unless reevived by the Secretary 
on or betore the Ist March 1908, 

(6) The Essays will be submitted for decision to Referees 
chosen by the Council. No medal will be awarded if the 
Council consider that the best Essay is not of a sufficient 
standard of excellence. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate will be made known at 
the Annual Meeting of the Council in May or June 1908 
and his Essay will be printed in the Journal. 

(8) All Essays submitted are to become the property of the 
United Service Institution of India absolutely, and 
authors will not. be at liberty to make any use whatsoever 
of their Essays without the sanction of the Council. 


By order of the Council, 
W. A. STOKES, Captain, 
Secretury 
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United Service Institution of India. 


The Council have chosen as the subject for the Gold 
Medal Essay for 1909 the following :— 


“The future of the Native Officer, the extent to 
which the system of direct commissions as opposed to pro- 
motion from the ranks should be resorted to. The scope 
of his employment, and the possibility of providing for him 
a wider career whether within or outside of the army, 
having regard to past history, present conditions and 
aspirations. 


The following are the conditions of competition :— 


(1) The candidates must be members of the United Service 
Institution of India. 

(2) Essays are limited to 16,000 words and must be printed or 
type-written, towards the cost of which Rs. 30 or 15 will 
be granted, on application, to the writer of each Essay. 
Such application should not however be made before the 
Ist July 1909. 

(3) When a reference is made to any work, the title of such 
work is to be quoted. 


(+) The Essays are to be atrict/y anonymous. Each must 
have a motto, and enclosed with the Essay there should 
be sent a sealed envelope with the motto written on the 
outside and the name of the candidate inside. 

(5) Essays will not be accepted unless received by the Secre- 
tary on or before the Ist March 1009, 

(6) The Essays will be submitted for decision to Referees 
chosen by the Council. No medal will be awarded if the 
Council consider that the best Essay is not of a sufticient 
standard of excellence. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate will be made known 
at the Annual Meeting of the Council in May or June 
1909 and his Essay will be printed in the Journal. 

(8) All Essays submitted are to become the property of the 
United Service Institution of India absolutely, and 
authors will not be at liberty to make any use whatso- 
ever of their Essays without the sanction of the Council, 


By order of the Council, 
W. A STOKES, Captats, 


Sreretary. 
Scmla, 1st July 1908, 
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ESSAY ADJUDGED SECOND IN THE GOLD MEDAL 
COMPETITION, 1907. 


The use of entrenchments and field fortification in the attack, 
as exemplified by recent wars; together with sugges- 
tions concerning the nature, distribution and carriage of 
entrenching tools. : 


By Mayor Eh PR. Tituiren, RoE. 
Morro: Vineed amor putene” 


The subject of this essay, the use of ficld fortitication in’ the 
attack, is often treated as if it were a new feature, which has arisen 
only in quite recent times and owed its development. to the adoption 
of modern rapid fire weapons. Yet even a cursory glance over the 
pages of the military history of the nineteenth century will show 
that this is by no means the case. Those who have studied the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1S77-78 will remember how Skobelett’s gallant 
battalions, when clinging to the bare slopes of the Green Hills, used 
their bayonets, mess tins and hands to throw up a rough cover 
against the fire of the Turkish defenders of the redoubts on the 
south side of Plevna. Tt will be remembered also how in the later 
phases of the same war the Russians, having learnt trom their adver- 
saries the power that field entrenchments conter, used them syste- 
matically in their attacks ; Skobelet® to this end going so far even as 
to equip every man in his division with an entrenching tool. 

Going turther back we find in the records of the later phases of 
the American Civil War numerous examples of the use of fortification 
in the attack by both combatants. Whole campaigns were fought 
behind entrenchments and breastworks, and every furlong of ground 
gained was at this period instantly made good by this Means. 
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SECOND GOLD MEDAL Essay, 1807, 3 


The campaign which we will select for the purpose of illustiae 
tion, as attording perlitps the best example 
of the matter under discussion, is: that of 
Altanta in ISG4. Throughout this campaign the Northern’ forees 
under Major-General Sherman employed agyressive tactics. Seizing 
the initiative at the very beginning, Sherman retained it, always 
attacking, though not necessarily delivering frontal assaults, till he 
had pushed his opponents back 120 iiles inte the city of Atlanta, 
beleagured them there for a month and a half, and ent their last 
remaining line of communication, so that the Southern leader was 
forced) to abandon the town with its stores and materials, and to cut 
himself adrift with a greatly reduced force. Throughout: these operas 
tions the Northerners employed field tortifieation unreimittingly, 
Tt has already been mentioned that by ESG4 the American soldiers 
were veterans, knowing the advantage of this auxiliary, knowing 
too how to employ it. Requiring no orders they — instinctively 
entrenched themselves on every occasion, both in attack and defence. 
Herve is how their leader Sherman himselfdeseribes their operations : — 
“Troops, halting for the night or for battle, faced the enemy > moved 
forward to ground with a good outlook to the front : ed arms ; 
gathered logs, stumps, fence rails, anything which would stopa bullet ; 
piled these to their front, and, digging a ditch behind, threw the 
dirt forward, and made a parapet: which covered their persons as 
perfectly as a granite wall.” * 

Here we have a model on which we might with advantage 
train all our soldiers to fight at the present day. It will he noticed 
later that, allowing for the difference in the power of the weapons 
employed, and in the nature of the theatre of war, the methods of 
the Turkish soldiers in 1877 and of the Japanese soldiers in| 1904 
bore a marked resemblance to the above. Experience teaches the 
same Tessons to all men, whether in Europe, Asia, or America. 

Sherman's army very considerably outnumbered that of his 
opponents, Moreover Johnston, the Confederate leader, adopted 
from the first an attitude of passive defence behind earthworks, in 
the vain hope that his adversary would weaken himself by frontal 
assaults, and so give an opportunity for an attack, Sherman how- 
ever knew better than to conform to his enemy's plans in’ this 
manner, When his army came upon the Confederates in an en- 
trenched position, it) would seize and strongly entrench a line 
approximately parallel, and as close as it was possible to approach 
to that of the enemy. By vigorous demonstration of ritle and 
artillery fire from this line the Southerners: were held) fast te: their 
positions, The Northern trenches would then be extended to one 
flank or the other, that one bemg chosen which attorded the best 
prospect of strategie success. The Southerners were obliged to 
eontormy ov have their flank overlapped and turned. Covered by 
these entrenchments in his tront, Sherman would mass his reserve 


The Atlanta Campaign. 
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United Service Institution of India. 


The Council have chosen as the subject for the Gold 
Medal Essay for 1908 the following :— 


“The manner in which the Infantry attack can best 
be supported by Artillery Fire, having regard to the 
present system of Artillery Training and to recent improve- 
ments in material.” 

The following are the conditions of competition :— 


(1) The candidates must be members of the United Service 
Institution of India. 


sare limited to 16,000 words and must be printed or 
written towards the cost of which Rs. 30 or 15 will 
be granted, on application, to the writer of each Essay. 


(3) When a reterence is made to any work, the title of such 
work is to be quoted. 

(4) The Essays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must have 
a motto, and enclosed with the Essay there should be 
sent a gealed envelope with the motto written on the 
outside and the name of the candidate inside. 

(5) Essays will not be accepted unless recvived by the Secretary 
on or betore the Ist March 1908. 

(6) The Essays will be submitted for decision to Referees 
chosen by the Council. No medal will be awarded if the 
Council consider that the best Essay is not of a sufficient 
standard of excellence. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate will be made known at 
the Annual Meeting of the Council in May or June 1908 
and his Essay will be printed in the Journal. 


(8) All Essays submitted are to become the property of the 
United Service Institution of India absolately, and 
authors will not be at liberty to make any use whatsoever 
of their Essays without the sanction of the Council. 


By order of the Council, 
W. A. STOKES, Captaty, 
Secretary 
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United Service Institution of India. 


The Council have chosen as the subject for the Gold 
Medal Essay for 1909 the following :-— 


“The future of the Native Officer, the extent to 
which the system of direct commissions as opposed to pro- 
motion from the ranks should be resorted to. The scope 
of his employment, and the possibility of providing for him 
a wider career whether within or outside of the army, 
having regard to past history, present conditions and 
aspirations. 


The following are the conditions of competition :— 


(1) The candidates must be members of the United Service 
Institution of India. 

(2) Essays are limited to 16,000 words and must be printed or 
type-written, towards the cost of which Rs. 30 or 15 will 
be granted, on application, to the writer of each Essay. 
Such application should not however be made before the 
Ist July 1909. 

(3) When a reference is made to any work, the title of such 
work is to be quoted, 


(4) The Essays are to be atrictly anonymous. Each must 
have a motto, and enclosed with the Essay there should 
be sent a xealed envelope with the motto written on the 
outside and the name of the candidate inside. 

(5) Essays will not be accepted unless received by the Secre- 
tary on or before the Ist March 1909. 

(6) The Essays will be submitted for decision to Referees 
chosen by the Council. No medal will be awarded if the 
Council consider that the best Essay is not of a suthcient 
standard of excellence. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate will be made known 
at the Annual Meetiny of the Council in May or June 
1909 and his Essay will be printed in the Journal. 

(8) All Essays submitted are to become the peers rty of the 
United Service Institution of India ubsolutely, and 
authors will not be at liberty to make any use whatso- 
ever of their Essays without the sanction of the Council. 


By order of the Council, 


W. A STOKES, Carratn, 


Seeretary. 
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ESSAY ADJUDGED SECOND IN THE GOLD MEDAL 
COMPETITION, 1907. 


The use of entrenchments and field fortification in the attack, 
as exemplified by recent wars; together with sugges- 
tions concerning the nature, distribution and carriage of 
entrenching tools. : 


By Mayor H. FP. Pucuiier, RE. 
Morro :—"* Vined war puter” 


The subject of this essay, the use of ficld fortification in’ the 
attack, is often treated as if it were a new feature, which has arisen 
only in quite recent times and owed its development to the adoption 
of modern rapid fire weapons. Yet even a cursory glance over the 
pages of the military history of the nineteenth century will show 
that this is by no means the case. Those who have studied the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 will remember how Skobelett’s gallant 
battalions, when clinging to the bare slopes of the Green Hills, used 
their bayonets, mess tins and hands to throw up a rough cover 
against the fire of the Turkish defenders of the redoubts on the 
svuth side of Plevna. It will be remembered also how in the later 
phases of the same war the Russians, having learnt from their adver- 
saries the power that field entrenchments conter, used them syste- 
matically in their attacks ; Skobeletf to this end going so far even as 
to equip every man in his division with an entrenching tool. 

Going further back we find in the records of the later phases of 
the American Civil War numerous examples of the use of fortification 
in the attack by both combatants. Whole campaigns were fought 
behind entrenchinents and breastworks, and every furlong of ground 
gained was at this period instantly made youd by this means. 
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tfor the purpose of illustra. 
tion, as affording perhaps the best example 
of the matter under discussion, is that. of 
Altanta in ISG4, Throughout this campaign the Northern forces 
under Major-General Sherman employed agyressive tactics. Seizing 
the initiative at the very beginning, Sherman retained it, always 
attacking, thengh not necessarily delivering frontal assaults, till he 
had pushed his opponents back 120 iniles into the city of Atlanta, 
beleagured them there for a month and a half, and ent their last 
remaining line of communication, so that the Southern Jeader was 
forced) to abandon the town with its stores and materials, and to cut 
himself adrift with a greatly reduced force. Throughout these opera- 
tions the Northerners employed field fortification unremittingly. 
Tt has already been mentioned that by [864 the American soldiers 
were veterans, knowing the advantage of this auxiliary, knowing 
too how to employ it. Requiring no orders they — instinctively 
entrenched themselves on every oceasion, both in attack and detence. 
Here is how their leader Sherman himself describes their operations : — 
* Troops, halting for the night or for battle, faced the enemy > moved 
forward to ground with a good outlook to the front; stacked arms ; 
gathered logs, stumps, fence rails, anything which would stop a bullet ; 
wile these to their front, and, ‘digging a ditch behind, threw the 
dirt forward, and made a parapet which covered their persuns as 
perfectly as a granite wall.” * 

Here we have a model on which we might with advantage 
train all our soldiers to fight at the present day. It will be noticed 
later that, allowing for the difference in. the power of the weapons 
employed, and in the nature of the theatre of war, the methods of 
the Turkish soldiers in 1877 and of the Japanese soldiers in) 1904 
bore a marked resemblance to the above. Experience teaches the 
same lessons to all men, whether in Europe, Asia, or America, 

Sherman's army very considerably outnumbered that of his 
opponents, Moreover Johnston, the Confederate leader, adopted 
from the first an attitude of passive defence behind earthworks, in 


The campaign which we will sel 


The Atlanta Campaign. 


the vain hope that his adversary would weaken himself by frontal 
assaults, and so give an op portunity for an attack, Sherman how- 


ever knew better than to conform to his eneu plans in this 
manner, When his army came upon the Confederates in an en- 
trenched position, it would) seize and - stron entrench a line 
approximately parallel, and as close as it was possible to approach 
tu that of the enemy. By vigorous demonstration of rifle and 
artillery fire from this line the Southerners were held. fast to their 
positions. The Northern trenches would then be extended to one 
flank or the other, that one being chosen which afforded the best 
prospect of strategic success. The Southerners were obliged to 
conform or have their dank overlapped and turned. Covered by 
these entrenchments in his front, dhe srman would mass his reserve 
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divisions and move them round to the flank with a view te 
delivering an attack on his enemy's weak point. Such attacks 
would have had an excellent prospect of suecess, for the 
Southerners, numerically weaker and held fast to their main. position 
by the pressure from the trenches in their front, would have been 
unable te concentrate to meet them. But) Johnston, although 
his strategy was) fanlty, displayed) considerable tactical skill He 
Hever Warted to reeeive attack under these adverse conditions, 
but as seon as he found the extension of his lines becoming too 
tunch for his strenth, or saw the Northern army preparing to tum 
fis Hank, he abandoned his positions and retired to another line of 
entrenchments previously prepared seme notes in rear. 

The whole campanen trom Dalton to Atlanta was a repetition of 
these tactes. The accompanying map shows the successive defensive 
poitons taken ap by the Southern army and the lines of counter: 
works thrown up by the attacking Northerners. Tt illustrates 
alse the extensions of these lines away to the flanks until the defend- 
em were forced to retire: Even whats genendly known as the siege 
ot Atlanta was a eontmiation of the sane eperition. The Northern: 
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which protected the city, sometimes pushing forward frome one pesi- 
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The campaign which we will select for the purpose of illustra. 
tion, as affording perhaps the best example 
of the matter under discussion, is that. of 
Altanta in ING4. Throughout this campaign the Northern forces 
under Major-General Sherman employed aguressive tactics. Seizing 
the initiative at the very beginning, Sherman retained it, always 
attacking, though not necessarily delivering frontal assaults, till he 
had pushed his opponents back 120 miles inte the city of Atlanta, 
beleagured them there for a month and a halt, and cut their last 
remaining line of communication, so that the Southern leader was 
forced to abandon the town with its stores and materials, and to cut. 
himself adrift with a greatly reduced force. Throughout these opera- 
tions the Northerners employed field fortification unremittingly, 
Tt has already been mentioned that by [864 the American’ soldiers 
were veterans, knowing the advantage of this auxiliary, knowing 
too how to employ it. Requiring no orders they instinctively 
entrenched themselves on every occasion, both in attack and defence. 
Here is how their leader Sherman himself describes their operations ; — 
© Troops, halting for the night or for battle, faced the enemy > moved 
forward to ground with a good outlook to the front ; stacked arms ; 
gathered logs, stumps, fence rails, anything which would stop a bullet ; 
piled these to their front, and, digging a ditch behind, threw the 
dirt forward, and made a parapet which covered their persons as 
pertectly as a granite wall.” * 

Here we have a model on which we might with advantage 
train all our soldiers to fight at the present day. It will be noticed 
later that, allowing for the difference in. the power of the weapons 
employed, and in the nature of the theatre of war, the methods of 
the Turkish soldiers in 1877 and of the Japanese soldiers in 1904 
Dore a marked resemblance to the above. yerience teaches the 
same lessons to all men, whether in Europe, Asia, or America. 

Sherman's army very considerably outnumbered that of his 
opponents. Moreover Johnston, the Confederate leader, adopted 
trom the first an attitude of passive defence behind earthworks, in 
the vain hope that his adversary would weaken himself) by frontal 
assaults, and so give an opportunity for an attack, Sherman how- 
ever knew better than to conform to his ene plans in’ this 
manner, When his army came upen the Confederates in an en- 
trenched position, it would seize and. strongly entrench a_ line 
approximately parallel, and as close as it was possible to approach 
to that of the enemy. By vigorons demonstration of rite and 
artillery fire from this line the Southerners were held fast to. their 
positions. The Northern trenches would then be extended to one 
flank or the other, that one being chosen which atforded the best 
prospect of strategic snecess. The Southerners were obliged te 
conform or have their Hank overlapped and turned. Covered by 
these entrenchments in his) front, Sherman would mass his reserve 
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divisions and move them round to the flank with a view to 
dehverng an attack on his enemy's weak point. Such attacks 
would have had oan excellent prospect of success, for the 
Southerners, numerically weaker and held fast to their main position 
by the pressure from the trenches in their front, would have been 
unable to concentrate to meet them. But) Johnston, although 
his strategy was fanity, displayed) considerable tactical skill He 
Hever Waited to reeenve attack under these adverse conditions, 
but as seon as he found the extension of his lines becoming  teo 
much for his strength, or saw the Northern army preparing te turn 
his Hank, he abandoned his positions and retired to another line of 
entrenchinents previensly prepared some tiles in rear, 

The whole campaign trom Dalton to Athinta was a repetition of 
these tacties. “The aceotipanying map shows the suceessive defensive 
peitons teken up by the Southern army and the lines of counter: 
works thrown up by the attacking Northerner. Tt illustrates 
also the extenstons of these lines away to the flanks until the defend. 
em were forced to retire. Even what is genenudly Known as the siege 
ot Athinta was a eontininetion of the same oper vuion. The Northern. 
epeentrenched thetaselyes close up te the dine of defensive works 
which protected the erty, sometimes pushing forward trem one pesi- 
tenmte anether til an il teessonty a tiinedred: vards or so se parted 
the oppestng tines. “They adsoextended away te the thinks. first te the 
Jeftoreast thank and hater te the ryht or west. During this operas 
tion the defenders under Heed whe had been elevated te the com. 
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The campaign which we will select for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, as affording perhaps the best example 
of the matter under discussion, is that of 
Altanta in 1864. Throughout this campaign the Northern forces 
under Major-General Sherman employed aggressive tactics. Seizing 
the initiative at the very beginning, Sherman retained it, always 
attacking, thongh not necessarily delivering frontal assaults, till he 
had pushed his opponents back 120 miles into the city of Atlanta, 
beleagured them there for a month and a half, and cut their last 
remaining line of communication, so that the Southern leader was 
forced to abandon the town with its stores and materials, and to cut 
himself adrift with a greatly reduced force. Throughout these opera- 
tions the Northerners employed field fortification unremittingly. 
It has already been mentioned that by 1864 the American soldiers 
were veterans, knowing the advantage of this auxiliary, knowing 
too how to employ it. Requiring no orders they instinctively 
entrenched themselves on every occasion, both in attack and defence. 
Here is how their leader Sherman himself describes their operations : — 
“ Troops, halting for the night or tor battle, faced the enemy; moved 
forward to ground with a good outlook to the front ; stacked amns ; 
gathered logs, stumps, fence rails, anything which would stop a bullet ; 
piled these to their front, and, digging a ditch behind, threw the 
dirt forward, and made a parapet which covered their persons as 
perfectly as a granite wall.” * 

Here we have a model on which we might with advantage 
train all our soldiers to fight at the present day. It will be noticed 
later that, allowing for the difference in the power of the weapons 
employed, and in the nature of the theatre of war, the methods of 
the Turkish soldiers in 1877 and of the Japanese soldiers in 1904 
bore a marked resemblance to the above. Experience teaches the 
same lessons to all men, whether in Europe, Asia, or America. 

Sherman’s army very considerably outnumbered that of his 
opponents, Moreover Johnston, the Confederate leader, adopted 
from the first an attitude of passive defence behind earthworks, in 
the vain hope that his adversary would weaken himsclf by frontal 
assaults, and so give an opportunity for an attack. Sherman how- 
ever knew better than to conform to his enemy’s plans in this 
manner, When his army came upon the Confederates in an en- 
trenched position, it would seize and strongly entrench a line 
approximately parallel, and as close as it was possible to approach 
to that of the enemy. By vigorous demonstration of rifle and 
artillery fire from this line the Southerners were held fast to their 
positions. The Northern trenches would then be extended to one 
flank or the other, that one being chosen which afforded the best 
prospect of strategic success. The Southerners were obliged to 
conform or have their Hank overlapped and turned. Covered by 
these entrenchments in his front, Sherman would mass his reserve 


The Atlanta Campaign. 
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divisions and move them round to the flank with a view to 
delivering an attack on his enemy’s weak point. Such attacks 
would have had an excellent prospect of success, for the 
Southerners, numerically weaker mal held fast to their main position 
by the pressure from the trenches in their front, would have been 
unable to concentrate to meet them. But Johnston, although 
his strategy was faulty, displayed considerable tactical skill. He 
never waited to receive attack under these adverse conditions, 
but as soon as he found the extension of his lines becoming too 
much for his strength, or saw the Northern army preparing to turn 
his flank, he abandoned his positions and retired to another line of 
entrenchments previously prepared some miles in rear. 

The whole campaign from Dalton to Atlanta was a repetition of 
these tactics. The accompanying map shows the successive defensive 
positions taken up oy the Southern army and the lines of counter- 
works thrown up by the attacking Northerners. It illustrates 
also the extensions of these lines away to the flanks until the defend- 
ers were forced to retire. Even what is generally known as the siege 
of Atlanta was a continuation of the same operation. The Northern- 
ers entrenched themselves close up to the line of defensive works 
which protected the city, sometimes pushing forward from one posi- 
tion to another till in places only a hundred yards or so separated 
the opposing lines. They also extended away to the flanks, first to the 
left or east flank and later to the right or west. During this opera- 
tion the defenders under Hood, who had been elevated to the com- 
mand in place of Johnston superseded, made several determined attacks, 
but were each time repulsed with great loss. The Northern lines, 
stretched further and further to the south-west, aiming at the South- 
ern lines of railway communication; the defenders broke out new 
lines of works to head them off from the vital point. In the mean- 
time the utmost pressure was exercised from the attackers’ lines of 
works. ‘The rifle and artillery fire were continuous and no rest was 
given to the defenders day or night. Under cover of this Sherman 
at length practically abandoned his own communications, and swun 
his divisions round to the south till they had gained and establiched 
themselves on the Macon and western railroad, which was the last 
line connecting Atlanta with the Southern coast. Hood, then per- 
ceiving that the game was up, burnt his rolling stock and stores, 
blew up his surplus ammunition, and evacuated the city in a north- 
easterly direction. 

There are two points connected with the use of fortification by 

the attackers in this campaign which it is 
AE apsion "B® desirable to notice. One may be called the 

technical and the other the tactical aspect of 
the question. As regards the form of the works there is little to 
learn. The country was generally thickly covered with timber and 
undergrowth, so the works were asa rule log breastworks, and in 
open places simple trenches. ‘The real technical lesson is the appre- 
ciation of the fact that every soldier was thoroughly trained in the use 
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The campaign which we will select for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, as affording perhaps the best example 

The Atlanta Campaign. of the matter ane nena is that ae 
Altanta in 1864. Throughout this campaign the Northern forces 
under Major-General Sherman employed aggressive tactics. Seizing 
the initiative at the very beginning, Sherman retained it, always 
attacking, though not necessarily delivering frontal assaults, till he 
had pushed his opponents back 120 miles into the city of Atlanta, 
beleagured them there for a month and a half, and cut their last 
remaining line of communication, so that the Southern leader was 
forced to abandon the town with its stores and materials, and to cut 
himself adrift with a greatly reduced force. Throughout these opera- 
tions the Northerners employed field fortification unremittingly, 
It has already been mentioned that by 1864 the American soldiers 
were veterans, knowing the advantage of this auxiliary, knowing 
too how to employ it. Requiring no orders they _ instinctively 
entrenched themselves on every occasion, both in attack and defence. 
Here is how their leader Sherman himself describes their operations ; — 
“ Troops, halting for the night or for battle, faced the enemy ; moved 
forward to ground with a good outlook to the front ; stacked arms ; 
gathered logs, stumps, fence rails, anything which would stopa bullet ; 
piled these to their front, and, digging a ditch behind, threw the 
dirt forward, and made a parapet which covered their persons as 
perfectly as a granite wall.” * 

Here we have a model on which we might with advantage 
train all our soldiers to fight at the present day. It will be noticed 
later that, allowing for the difference in the power of the weapons 
employed, and in the nature of the theatre of war, the methods of 
the Turkish soldiers in 1877 and of the Japanese soldiers in 1904 
bore a marked resemblance to the above. Experience teaches the 
same lessons to all men, whether in Europe, Asia, or America. 

Sherman's army very considerably outnumbered that of his 
opponents. Moreover Johnston, the Confederate leader, adopted 
from the first an attitude of passive defence behind earthworks, in 
the vain hope that his adversary would weaken himself by frontal 
assaults, and so give an opportunity for an attack. Sherman how- 
ever knew better than to conform to his enemy’s plans in this 
manner. When his army came upon the Confederates in an en- 
trenched position, it would seize and strongly entrench a line 
approximately parallel, and as close as it was possible to approach 
to that of the enemy. By vigorous demonstration of rifle and 
artillery fire from this line the Southerners were held fast to their 
positions. The Northern trenches would then be extended to one 
flank or the other, that one being chosen which afforded the best 
prospect of strategic success. The Southerners were obliged to 
conform or have their flank overlapped and turned. Covered by 
these entrenchments in his front, Sherman would mass his reserve 
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divisions and move them round to the flank with a view to 
delivering an attack on his enemy’s weak point. Such attacks 
would have had an_ excellent prospect of success, for the 
Southerners, numerically weaker aa held fast to their main position 
by the pressure from the trenches in their front, would have been 
unable to concentrate to meet them. But Johnston, although 
his strategy was faulty, displayed considerable tactical skill. He 
never waited to receive attack under these adverse conditions, 
but as soon as he found the extension of his lines becoming too 
much for his strength, or saw the Northern army preparing to turn 
his flank, he abandoned his positions and retired to another line of 
entrenchments previously prepared some miles in rear. 

The whole campaign from Dalton to Atlanta was a repetition of 
these tactics. The accompanying map shows the successive defensive 
positions taken up by the Southern army and the lines of counter- 
works thrown up by the attacking Northerners. It illustrates 
also the extensions of these lines away to the flanks until the defend- 
ers were forced to retire. Even what is generally known as the siege 
of Atlanta was a continuation of the same operation. The Northern- 
ers entrenched themselves close up to the line of defensive works 
which protected the city, sometimes pushing forward from one posi- 
tion to another till in places only a hundred yards or so separated 
the opposing lines. They also extended away to the flanks, first to the 
left or east flank and later to the right or west. During this opera- 
tion the defenders under Hood, who had been elevated to the com- 
mand in place of Johnston superseded, made several determined attacks, 
but were each time repulsed with great loss, The Northern lines, 
stretched further and further to the sonth-west, aiming at the South- 
ern lines of railway communication; the defenders broke out new 
lines of works to head them off from the vital point. In the mean- 
time the utmost pressure was exercised from the attackers’ lines of 
works. ‘he rifle and artillery fire were continuous and no rest was 
given to the defenders day or night. Under cover of this Sherman 
at length practically abandoned his own communications, and swung 
his divisions round to the south till they had gained and established 
themselves on the Macon and western railroad, which was the last 
line connecting Atlanta with the Southern coast. Hood, then per- 
ceiving that the game was up, burnt his rolling stock and_ stores, 
blew up his surplus ammunition, and evacuated the city in a north- 
easterly direction. 

There are two points connected with the use of fortification by 

the attackers in this campaign which it is 
ate Campaign. kay desirable to notice. One may be called the 

technical and the other the tactical aspect of 
the question. As regards the form of the works there is little to 
learn. The country was generally thickly covered with timber and 
undergrowth, so the works were asa rule log breastworks, and in 
open places simple trenches. The real technical lesson is the appre- 
ciation of the fact that every soldier was thoroughly trained in the use 
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of fortification in the attack. His training had been in the best of 
schools, that of three years continuous warfare. As already shown, 
he knew when to entrench, where to entrench, and how to entrench. 
The most thorough recognition on the part of an army’s leaders of the 
desirability of employing entrenchment in the attack will not effect 
much if the men under them are, as always happens at the beginning 
of European and American campaigns, completely ignorant of the art. 

When drawing a tactical lesson from a campaign of such old 
date, we must bear in mind the difference of the conditions from 
those of the presentday. ‘The greatly lesser range, accuracy and rate 
of fire of the weapons of that period permitted of entrenching being 
carried out much closer to the enemy than would be possible now, 
and this condition was intensified by the woody nature of the country 
which prevented vision. We shall not therefore see lines of entrench- 
ment at the present day in such proximity as the map shows. They 
will begin at much greater ranges, though, as will be mentioned later, 
it may be possible by systematic slow advances, lasting perhaps several 
days, eventually to establish them in close proximity. The chief 
tactical lesson is to note the effect of Sherman’s system of entrenching 
close in front of the enemy’s line. The Northern lines of trenches 
held the defenders tight in their position. They did more than that 
however. The chief desideratum of a General is to force his enemy 
to conform to his movements, and not to be obliged to conform to 
those of the enemy. The extension of the Northern lines to the 
flanks forecd the Southerners to conform for tear of being outflanked. 
This gave Sherman some latitude in selecting the direction of his 
flanking movements so as to secure that which gave the promise of 
the best strategic results, The strong line of the attackers’ works 
absolutely denied to Johnston all knowledge of what was going on 
behind them, and prevented him from interfering with Sherman's 
preparations for the turning movement, cither by a forward attack 
or by striking at the Northern communications. 

Entrenchments so used in attack confer a considerable power. 
One of the ettects of the powerful weapons of the present day is that 
flanking movements must take place at a greater distance and so 
require longer preparation and consume more time. ‘The defender 
is thus given time to alter his dispositions to mect the movement or 
to interfere with it by offensive action. ‘lo obviate this disadvantage 
and to hold the defender to his place the throwing up of entrench- 
ments by the attackers against the defenders’ front is more than ever 
desirable. Reference will be made later to actions in which the 
necessity for holding the defenders to their positions while the flanking 
movement was being developed was not appreciated, with the result 
that the flank attacks failed. 

The wars in Austria and France of 1866 and 1870 afford but 
little in tion in the subject under review. 
Field fortification was certainly employed on 
many occasions to strengthen localities, generally villages or woods, 
occupied in the course of an offensive movement ; but we do not 
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Baker, whu had a high command in the Ottoman army during this 
war, has described the Turkish system of cmploying entrenchments 
as follows :— 

© The moment the Turkish soldier moved into a position near 
the enemy, even if it’ were possible that he might only remain in 
that position for one day, the pack-horses carrying the shovels 
and pick-axes were imincdiately brought to the front and there 
and then each battalion entrenched itself! ‘The result was that if a 
Turkish army advanced, it left behind it a succession of entrenched 
positions on which to fall) back in’ case of a reverse. The soldier, 
being constantly accustomed to the use of the pick-axe and the 
spade, took as much pride in the execution of this work as in’ the 
performance of his drill and manwuvre.”* 

During the earlier phases of the war the Russians neglected this 
useful auxiliary and suffered greatly in’ consequence, particularly 
in the attacks on Plevna. The Russian infantry battalions at 
that period were equipped with a certain proportion of entrench- 
ing tools, but the men had no training in their use, and, when 
ditticult, ground was encountered, or fatigue supervened, these 
articles were the first of which they rid themselves 

The attacks on Plevna were characterised by faulty formations 
and extraordinarily bad tactical organization, nor was any attempt 
made to seize and entrench points whence a youd fire effect 
could be brought to bear, in order to cover the attacks ur to 
hold the detenders fast’ in their positions and prevent them 
reinforcing the threatened points. The only portion of the 
Russian attacks in which any signs of decisive tactical handling 
were observed was in that entrusted to the division under Skobelett, 
on the extreme left in the third battle. Skobelett, by dint of guud 
leading and combination of the units of his own force, succeeded in 
penetrating the Turkish lime of works and in holding on to his 
position for 24 hours, As has already been mentioned his truops, 
for want of entrenching tools, endeavoured to obtain shelter by 
using their hands and bayonets and even the lids of their canteens. 
Not being supported by the other Corps leaders Skobeletf was 
eventially compelled to retire. 

The lesson however was learnt, and atter Plevna the Russians 
attached almost) greater importance to the use of entrenchments 
than the ‘Turks. In the march tu Constantinople Skobeletf made 
every man in his division carry a full sized shovel slung on his 
back in addition to his arms and equipment, and su tar from it being 
the first article discarded, everything else except the rifle and am- 
Munition would go first. 

The annais of our many wars and expeditions in Asia, and 

against savage tribes in’ Africa and clse 
‘Astatic and savage where, attord no example that can be re- 
called of the use of entrenchments in the 
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find any systematic employment of the spade by the armies generally 
during attack, in the manner indicated in the title of this essay, or 
exemplified in the campaign just described and in those to be dealt 
with later. The lessons of the American War had at that time been in 
no way appreciated on the Continent of Europe, where those operations 
were regarded asa mere conflict of armed mobs, not worth the study 
of soldiers. Moreover, as has already been mentioned, most armies 
enter on their campaigns with imperfect training in entrenching 
during the attack, and little appreciation of its advantages. The wars 
of 1866 and 1870 were of short duration, and the victors, who in both 
cases were the ones to employ offensive tactics to the greater degree, 
did not suffer the preliminary defeats which usuaily lead to re- 
course being had to the spade as an auxiliary and partner of the 
rifle. The cause of their rapid successes may be traced, partly to 
the inferior organisation of their adversaries and the tactical and 
strategic errors committed by them, and partly to the superiority 
of the Prussian artillery and the good tactical combination of the 
three arms on their side. 

It may be said, and indeed is an article of belief in certain 
quarters, that, given good combination and proper tactical handling of 
the attacking forces, success in the attack of a defended position may 
be achieved at all times, even in the present day, without recourse to 
entrenchment, which is said to have the defect of demoralising the 
troops and arresting the momentum of a well ordered forward move- 
ment. This assertion however rests on theory alone and no proof of 
it can be found in the experiences of war in cases where both sides 
were equally matched in the above respects. The Japanese, whose 
organisation and combination in their recent war do not appear to 
have been inferior to those of the Germans, were far from finding 
that they could dispense with the assistance of the spade and had 
recourse to it more and more as the war went on. It is not wise 
moreover to assume that your opponents’ forces will be worse organised 
or less intelligently handledthan your own, and there can be no 
doubt that if the French and Austrians had been equal to the Prussians 
in those respects, the results of some of the battles and the course of 
the campaigns would have been different. It is not unreasonable to 
believe that under those circumstances some of the theorics of war 
entertained on the Continent would have been ditt-rent at the present 
day from what they actually are. 

In the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78 considerable use was made 

of entrenchments alike in the attack and 
orneeerarkise War: the defence by both the combatants, more 

particularly by the Turks. In fact the 
Russians took a lesson from the latter in this respect and only 
adopted the use of the spade during the latter part of the war after 
the bitter experience of the power it had conferred on their enemies. 

The Turkish soldier has a natural instinct for entrenchment 
and this quality was wisely fostered and an orgnanisation adopted 
which enabled full advantage to be taken of it. General Valentine 
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Baker, who had a high command in the Ottoman army during this 
war, has described the Turkish system of employing entrenchments 
as follows :— 

“The moment the Turkish soldier moved into a position near 
the enemy, even if it were possible that he might only remain in 
that position for one day, the pack-horses carrying the shovels 
and pick-axes were immediately brought to the front and there 
and then each battalion entrenched itself. The result was that if a 
Turkish army advanced, it left. behind it a succession of entrenched 
positions on which to fall back in case of a reverse. The soldier, 
being constantly accustomed to the use of the pick-axe and the 
spade, took as much pride in the execution of this work as in the 
performance of his drill and manceuvre.”* 

During the earlicr phases of the war the Russians neglected this 
useful auxiliary and suffered greatly in consequence, particularly 
in the attacks on Plevna. The Russian infantry battalions at 
that period were equipped with a certain proportion of entrench- 
ing touls, but the men had no training in their use, and, when 
difficult. ground was encountered, or fatigue supervened, these 
articles were the first of which they rid themselves. 

The attacks on Plevna were characterised by faulty formations 
and extraordinarily bad tactical organization, nur was any attempt 
made to seize and entrench points whence a govd fire etfect 
could be brought to bear, in order to cover the attacks or to 
hold the defenders fast in their positions and prevent them 
reinforcing the threatened points. The only portion of the 
Russian attacks in which any signs of decisive tactical handling 
were observed was in that entrusted tu the division under Skobcletf, 
on the extreme left in the third battle. Skobelett, by dint of good 
leading and combination of the units of his own force, succeeded in 
penetrating the Turkish line of works and in holding on to his 
position for 24 hours. As has already been mentioned his troops, 
for want of entrenching tools, endeavoured to obtain shelter ne 
using their hands and bayonets and even the lids of their canteens, 
Not being supported by the other Corps leaders Skobelett was 
eventually compelled to retire. 

The lesson however was learnt, and after Plevna the Russians 
attached almost greater importance to the use of entrenchments 
than the Turks. In the march to Constantinople Skobeletf made 
every man in his division carry a full sized shovel slung on his 
back in addition to his arms and equipment, and yo far frum it being 
the first article discarded, everything clse except the rifle and am- 
munition would go first. 

The annals of our many wars and expeditiuns in Asia, and 

against savage tribes in Africa and clse- 
wantiatic and savage where, atford nu example that can be re- 
called of the use of entrenchments in the 
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attack The reasons of this are not hard to find. One no doubt 
is that against undisciplined forces, arnied with inferior or obsolete 
weapons, there is not nearly the same necessity for taking shelter 
against a fire which cannot compare in effect with that of weapons 
of precision in the hands of disciplined troops. But a stronger 
reason is that a great importance is attached to the moral effect 
on enemies of the former description of the steady, continuous, 
resistless advance of a disciplined force, and that to halt and take 
shelter will greatly encourage the enemy, and might evolve in him 
aspirit that would render truly formidable the great superiority 
of numbers which he usually possesses. 

This state of things however belongs to the past, and it is 
extremely probable that it will by no means always be the same 
in the future. We have now to face the fact that many, semi- 
civilised nations and tribes, especially some of those whom we 
may be called tu encounter, have provided themselves wiith large 
nuinbers of modern weapons, and are far from inexpert in their 
use. The Afghan mountainecr, for instance, is as good a shot with 
the rifle as our own men, is adept at concealing himself, and, given 
a sufficient supply of ammunition, a defensive force of such men 
armed with magazine rifles, would be capable of inflicting at least 
as much loss as an equal number of regular soldiers. To mect these 
conditions the modes of attack adopted in Asiatic warfare in the past 
will need revision. It will be necessary to conform, at all events in 
sume degree, to the tactics found necessary against civilised armies, 
and it is more than likely that the throwing up of cover during the 
attack will be found of signal advantage when the occasions arise 
which are alluded to above. 

The principal reason why in the earlier battles of the South 
African War entrenchments were not used 
in the attack is probably to be found in the 
fact. that the light entrenching implement carried by the infantry 
proved useless in the hard and at times stony soil of the theatre of 
war. The number of full sized picks and shovels carried with the 
transport of each battalion, was too small to use on the scale 
required in attacking a position, and the nearest tool depét was the 
Engineer Field Park with the Corps troops, which was too far off 
to be readily accessible. The question of the nature and distribu- 
tion of entrenching tools will be discussed later, su the subject need 
not be pursued now. It cannot however be said that this was the 
only cause of the omission to use entrenchments in the attack 
at the beginning of the war. It can hardly be doubted that, had 
adefinite desire existed on the part of the commanders that the 
troops should entrench, some arrangements could have been made 
for the issue of tools before an operation began to the anits told off 
to the attack ; also that on boulder-strewn hillsides where the spade 
is useless resort would have been had to rough stone sangars, which 
are often equally effective as trenches. The fact that at that period 
of the eanpaign nothing of this nature was attempted shows that 


South African War. 
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the commanders had not then appreciated the advantage conferred 
by the use of cover in the attack, and that this want of apprecia- 
tion was shared by the authorities in England, who had omitted to 
have the regimental officers and men trained in this respect. 

It is quite possible that the same reasoning which leads to the 
dispensation with the use of artificial cover in the attack in savage 
warfare was one of the underlying causes of its omission at the 
beginning of the war in South Africa. Owing to the circumstances 
which attended our last encounter with the Boers in 1881, the 
Generals in 1899 were naturally desirous of impressing on the 
latter the fact that the British soldier was fully capable of driving 
them by a sheer straightforward frontal assault from any position 
they might take up. Such a demonstration may no doubt have 
ocen desirable and politic, but to neglect a useful auxiliary on this 
account is only justified when success follows, which did not always 
happen in this case. To undervalue the power of an enemy is 
a dangerous practice, but the last war in South Africa isnot the only 
time we have indulged in it, and history shows that it is nut confined 
to the British army and nation. 

The failures in some of the carlier battles of the war, and the 

indecisive results vf some of the victories 

Some results of not ts 

psing entrenchments in at a later date, may alike be traced, partly 
the aj : at all events, to the neglect of the use of 
entrenchments in the attack to hold the defender to his positions. 
When a frontal attack had proved impracticable, or was considered 
likely to be too costly, a wide turning movement on tu the enemy's 
flank was generally inaugurated. This necessarily took time and 
was perhaps difficult to conceal. No attempt was made to hold 
the defenders fast in their positions while the movement wag in 
progress by a frontal demonstration, though it is difticult to believe 
that with the aid of entrenchments such an operation would have been 
impracticable ; the result was that the defenders had ample time to 
make fresh dispositions to meet the flank attacks, which thus 
became frontal ones ona new line, and were unsuccessful. Similarly, 
after Paardeburg, when victory had begun to settle upon the British 
standards, the facility with which the Boers could be dislodged 
from strong sible by wide enveloping movements of mounted 
troops proved a strong temptation for our leaders to avoid heavy 
losses, and thus caused them to miss the decisive and crushing 
victory which would in all probability have resulted if the envelop- 
ing movements had been accumpanicd by a strong demonstra- 
tion by infantry with rifle and spade against the defenders’ 
front. 

The tactics employed by Lee at Chancellorsville, by the leaders 
of both sides in the sanguinary battles of the Wilderness in’ 1864, 
by Sherman in the Atlanta campaign, by Grant before Richmond, 
prove that those commanders,—-who were probably the ablest and 
most experienced tacticians of any who have commanded armies in 
the field since the Napoleonic wars,—attached the highest value to the 
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use of entrenchments for the above purpose, and never neglected to 
avail themselves of them. Although it must be admitted that the 
increased power of the weapons of the present day has rendered 
overations of this sort more difficult than before, it by no means 


followed that they had become impracticable, and the actions of 


the Japanese in Manchuria have since proved that this is not 
the case. The disengagement of troops from action, even when on 
the defensive has for a long time been recognised as a very difficult 
operation, Every increase in the range, accuracy and _ rate of fire 
of guns and rifles makes it more so. To hold ‘au enemy to his 
position, to command by fire the ground over which he must retreat, 
can be accomplished at longer range than formerly, and are in 
that way perhaps even easier “of accomplishment. The seizure and 
entrenchment of positions whence this may be effected may there- 
fore give rise to more valnable results than ever. 

The investinent and capture of Cronje’s force at Paardeburg was 

the first occasion in this war of the system- 
aragnronchment at Par atic and deliberate use of entrenchments in 

the attack. After the unsuccessful attacks, 
attended by considerable loss of lite, which took place on the 18th 
February 1900, under the direction of Lord Kitchener, and are known 
as the battle of Paardeburg, it was decided by Lord Roberts not to 
attempt any further direct assault on the Boer position, but to 
surround and hem in Cronje’s force, bombarding and pressing it :ill 
it should be forced to surrender. During the next few days the 
British slowly and cautiously gained ground towards the enemy’s 
laager, entre nehing themselves as they went. On the west of the 
laager the 19th Br gade, which formed part of the 9th Division 
under Lieutenant-General Colville, established themselves on the 
right or north bank of the Modder River within 550 yards of the 
enemy’s trenches, and extended their entrenchment for some 
distance across the veldt to the north-east, in a direction oblique to 
that of the Boers. On the west the 7th Division under Licutenant- 
General Tucker established) themselves in a similar manner, and, 
being favoured by the presence of lateral ravines which gave cover, 
had by the 26th February pushed forward their trenches to within 
250 yards of the nearest Boer works and some 600 yards from the 
main laager. 

On the night of the 26th-27th February an advance on the 
Boer position was made by a portion of the 9th Division. Six com- 
panies of the Royal Canadian Regiment were formed up in double 
line, the front rank with fixed bayonets, the rear rank carrying 
picks and shovels. It was intended that they should endeavour to 
rush the position in the darkness, but if discovered they were to 
halt and entrench themselves on the ground gained. Thirty sappers 
of the Royal Engineers accompanicd the advance to assist in- the 
entrenching, Other battalions of the 19th Brigade were placed 
as support on the left rear and in the main trench vacated by the 
Canadians 
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At 2-15 a.m. the advance began. The following is how the 
operation is described in the Times History of the War :—* For nearly 
500 yards the line advanced undetected. Suddenly at 60 yards’ 
range a tremendous fire was opened on them from the Boer trench. 
The Canadians threw themselves down and replicd vigorously, and 
the rear rank and Engineers at once began digging tor dear life. 
On the left, indeed, the line failed to hold its own, and, after a few 
minutes, gave way. But Gand H companies on the right did not 
recede more than 20 yards at the most, and for nearly two hours 
kept firing away, while the trench was being completed. Daylight 
found the two companics admirably entrenched within 90 yards of 
the enemy, and ina position enfilading the whole of the enemy's 
trenches parallel to the river.”"* About an hour later the white flag 
was displayed and Cronje surrendered with the whole of his force. 

The employment of entrenchment in the operation above des- 
cribed was not for the purpose of holding the encmy to his place 
while another body of the attackers worked round to his flanks or 
other weak points, as has been the case in some of the operations 
previously dealt with in this essay. At Paardeburg the troops who 
made the entrenchments were at that time the only ones actually 
engaged ina definite attack, and the object of the entrenchments 
was to gainas much ground as possible, and also, if practicable, to 
secure a position dominating in some way that of the defenders, 
The employment of entrenchment in this manner, especially when 
combined with an advance by night, is distinctly a char istic of 
modern warfare, and will doubtless be met, with still more frequently 
in the future. It often offers the best chanee of success in the 
attack of a strong defensive position and occasionally perhaps the 
only practicable one. When successful it) may lead to most valuable 
results, but success in such operations is by no means easily achieved 
and it is probable that chance enters more into them than into any 
other form of military action. 

In the case of Paardeburg it may be admitted, without detract- 
ing in any way from the skill and courage with which the enterprise 
was carricd ont, that good fortune was largely instrumental in secur- 
ing the decisive result. It was certainly a fortunate chance that the 
situation of the entrenchment—taken up at haphazard at the spot 
where the troops happened to be when fire was opened against 
them—was such that it rendered the Boer trenches untenable. In 
some other cases of night advances, followed by entrenchment of the 
position gained, the result was very different. For instance at the 
attempt to occupy Spion Kop the attacking foree, misled hy the 
darkness and the early morning mist on the mountain top, executed 
a trench which not only proved when daylight supervened to havea 
totally inadequate field of fire, but also to be enfiladed at short 
range from a knoll which the enemy immediately occ upied. The 
ultimate result of this mischance was that the attackers suftered 
great loss and were unable to hold the hill. 


* The Tomes’ History of the War in South Africa, Vol. LIL. 
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During the remainder of the war cases often occurred of 
positions being scized and immediately entrenched in the course of 
a gencrally offensive movement, and in the latter stages every little 
column that took the field had a supply of tools with it for this 
purpose ; but no other case, quite similar to that of Paardeburg, can 
be found of a force engaged in a deliberate frontal attack on a posi- 
tion entrenching themselves as they gained ground. The reason for 
this probably was that after Paardeburg the Boers never again made 
a really obstinate resistance. The British Generals, as already 
mentioned, had discovered that it was easicr to manwuvre the enemy 
out of his positions by enveloping his flanks than to drive him out 
by frontal attacks. The Boers too had learnt to respect their 
adversaries’ power of mancuvring and never held to their positions 
once their flanks were threatened. The result was that an imperative 
need for a deliberate advance with entrenchment did not again arise. 

The published records of the war between Russia and Japan are 
not as yet in sufficient detail to enable us 
to give concrete instances of the use of 
entrenchments in the attack. There is however ample evidence to 
show that the Japanese in the later phases of the war habitually 
employed the spade on such occasions. Like the Americans in 1864 
and the Turks in 1878, as soon as the firing line halted, the men 
would begin to dig. The following is a description by a Japanese 
officer of their method. “In our methods of attack we believe we 
have perhaps gone one better than our European models by making 
use of fortification. Entrenchments are not meant for defence, but 
to afford resting places in the advances. In the firing line the alter- 
nate men dig while the others shoot. But we dig differently to 
European troops. Our active little men dig lying down. They offer 
no target to the foe, and the front line sinks unnoticed into the 
ground; the next finds a bed already made. As we entrench at 
every stage of the attack, we can dispense with strong reserves. 
We advance as strong as possible with a large reserve echeloned 
behind the flanks only.”* 

It was not however till they had been fighting for some time and 
had gained their experience in the same way as other armies do that 
these articles were adopted. At the beginning of the war the Japanese 
were imbued with the ideas of their continental models, and believed 
that with troops animated with the spirit of their own a sustained 
assault in the regulation continental formation would be successful 
against a well entrenched position, ‘The advantages conferred by 
wider formations and by the systematic use of cover, natural and 
artificial in the attack were not appreciated till battle experience 
had imperiously demonstrated them, Thus on the 27th May 1904 
the Russian lines at Nanshan were assaulted by the Japanese in a 


Russo-Japanese war. 


* Lieutenant-Colonel Masahika Kawimura, quoted in the Military Wochenblatt, 
p. 1035 of 1905, and in a note communicated to the Journal of the R. U.S. Institution 
by the Director of Military Operations, War Office. 
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formation similar to those of the Germans, with the result that 
notwithstanding the hervism of their infantry the frontal attacks 
failed after suttering extremely heavy losses. That the Russian 
position was eventually captured was probably largely due to the fact 
that the defenders’ dispositions were even more unsuited to the 
conditions of the present day than those of the attackers, and also to 
their commander failing cither to make use of counter-attack upon 
the shattered Japanese columns or to employ his “reserves with 
determination. The Japanese gunboats in Kinchao Bay were able to 
bring an enfilading and even reverse fire upon the works on the 
left of the Russian line, and under cover of this the Japanese 4th 
Division was able, by wading through the shallow: waters of the 
bay, to turn that flank of the defences and carry the heights at that 
end of the line. Thereupon the Ist and 3rd Divisioss, who had been 
repulsed in the frontal assaults, charged once more and drove the 
Russians out of the trenches in front of then. Thus the flank and 
frontal attacks in combination succeeded in forcing the position. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, whether any European commander 
whose troops had suffered such a severe handling as the Japanese 
1s$ and 3rd Divisions in this combat would have ventured to call on 
them for a further effort. 

Again, at the battle of Telissu on the 15th June 1904, the 
Japanese infantry advanced to the attack in four lines, the first two 
extended at short intervals, the third in close order, and the fourth 
in company columns, and put in force the decisive attack as practised 
on the manvweuvre grounds of Continental Europe. After suffering 
very heavy lesses the remnants lay down under what cover the 
could find close up to the enemy's works and remained there til 
nightfall, when the Russians retreated. 

After this battle these costly tactics were abandoned for ever. 
The troops rapidiy adapted themselves to the conditions of the times, 
and wider extensions and a skilful use of the ground were the 
characteristics of the Japanese attack at Liaoyang and Mukden 

As a general rule in the later stages of the war advances over 
the open were made and entrenchments executed under cover of the 
night, the ground having been reconnoitred by scouts by day. Where, 
however, daylight entrenchment under fire was necessary the follow- 
ing seems to have been the method employed. If practicable the 
companies would halt under cover in rear of the position which it 
was desired to entrench and cxtended to the intervals obtained 
by the men clasping each other's hands with arms ontstretched. 
The group leaders, or as we should say, squad leaders, went forward 
and when they topped the rise and came under fire, threw themselves 
down and crawled forward to a position whence a good field of fire 
could be obtained, The rank and file followed, threw themselves 
down in turn, and crawled on to a position alongsid: etheir group 
leaders, filling up the gaps between them, each man adjusting his 
own position slightly forward or backward so as to: obtain the best 
field of fire. They then began to dig lying down, in pairs, one 
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man digging and the other firing, alternately. The pits thus formed 
would, when an opportunity occurred, be connected to form a trench. 

In the cases over the open the procedure would be similar 
except that the start could not be made from under cover and the 
extensions would be wider. The group leaders would go in advance, 
select the position for the next halt and lie down, the remainder 
of the group following, would align themselves roughly on them, lie 
down and begin to dig, always in pairs, one shooting and one 
digging. When this line advances its half formed pits would be 
occupied by the second line, who would improve them and so leave 
better cover for the third line, and so on. 

On some occasions steel shields were provided to cover the men 
told of to cut wire entanglements under fire, and at Mukden, when 
the ground was frozen so hard that digging was impossible, the men 
carried sandbags behind which they sheltered when they lay down 
to fire. 

The operations of the Russians afford no lessons in the use of 
entrenchments in the attack, for, although they madc use of field 
fortification largely, it was invariably on the defensive, and their 
tactics generally were almost entirely of the latter description. 

Before we leave the subject of the Russo-Japanese War, it is 

worth while to notice a somewhat remark- 
attmntrenghmonts in the able example of the use of field fortification 

by troops engaged on an offensive operation, 
which, though different from those which have been considered 
hitherto, must be held as coming within the scope of the subject 
under review, and as entirely worthy of imitation under similar 
circumstances in the future. 

When the Japanese in April 1904, were about to attack the 
Russian position on the Yalu River they decided on massing their 
tield guns and howitzers on a large island in the bed of the river 
whence they could bombard the Russian trenches and cover the 
attack about to be made by their own infantry. It was considered, 
however, desirable to conceal their position from the enemy, both 
so that the latter should not suspect from what direction the blow 
was to fall, and also that they should be unable eftectively to reply. 
The soil was light and sandy and well adapted for entrenchment. 
The guns were moved over and the work carried out by night. The 
following description by Sir Ian Hamilton, who was an cyewitness, 
testifies to the remarkable nature of the operation :— 

“Every advantage was taken of the natural lie of the ground 
and much artifice was employed to conceal the position from the 
Russian gunners on the north bank of the river. Trees were 
transplanted a short distance in front of the battcries to hide the 
tell-tale flash of discharge, and were carefully chosen from amongst 
those which were growing either directly in front or directly behind 
the entrenchments to be concealed. The next morning the landscape 
appeared unchanged from the Russian side of the river, as the fact 
that a tree of a particular shape had advanced or retired two or three 
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hundred yards during the night was naturally imperceptible. Poles 
were stuck in the sand and connected by a string on which branches 
were suspended. The earth dug out of the deep gunpits was most 
carefully and with great labour scattered broadcast so as not to 
disclose any irregularity of terrain. The howitzer pits and epaul- 
ments were connected by trenches, and numbers of covered ways 
leading down to the river bank showed the trouble that had been 
taken to ensure a plentiful supply of water for laying the dust which 
is otherwise so apt to rise with the shock of discharge and give away 
the position. 

When all had been done that could be done to ensure conceal- 
ment, then all was done that could be done in the time to ensure 
safety if concealment should chance to fail. Bombproof shelters were 
made for the men and were dug so decp and were so strongly 
roofed over with heavy baulks of timber that they would have 
resisted heavy siege artillery, let alone the field guns which were all 
they had to fear. Telephone stations, depots for reserve ammunition, 
ete, were all strongly fortified with earthworks and heavy timber 
baulks, so arranged to be invisible from the other side of the river, 
whence we, when we rode over atter inspecting them, were unable to 
locate them, although of course we knew their approximate position. 

All this was accomplished in one night, and although the soil 
was light and easy to dig, yet, when I saw those deep trenches, the 
platforms and the enormous baulks of timber, and recognized that the 
very trees had been shifted about as unconcernedly as a gardener 
transplants a rose bush I confess I was fairly surprised.”* 

The result of these elaborate preparations was that the next day 
the Russians were completely ignorant of the existence of this mass 
of artillery (72 field guns and 20 howitzers, concealed immediately in 
their front, until the moment when the latter opened fire about the 
middle of the day, and then they were unable to make any effective 
reply. A Japanese artillery brigade commander is reported as having 
stated that his command, thongh in action throughout, suttered no 
easualtics whatever, and that not one of the Russian shots came any- 
where near it. The enemy scemed entirely unable to locate it. The 
Russian guns where silenced after a short and one-sided combat. 

This incident, occurring in a purely offensive operation, shows 
that the throwing up of shelter for infantry is not the only 
way in which field fortification can be usefully employed in the 
attack. The great advantage that may arise in some cases from 
being able to oppose to your enemy on the morn of a decisive attack 
a strong line of guns completely sheltered from fire and view is one 
that can hardly be over-estimated, and may be worth expending 
great labour to obtain. It also illustrates the extraordinary pains the 
Japanese always took in making the most complete preparations to 
ensure success in their operations, even in a case like this one, 
where they possessed a large superiority in strength, both of infantry 


* A Staff Otficer’s Serapbook, by Lieutenint-General Sir lan Hamilton, 
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and guns, over their opponents. Unlike the British Generals in 
South Africa, the Japanese commanders in this their first encounter 
on land with the Russians, resolved to take no chances at all but to 
neglect no auxiliary, no labour, that might assist in making victory 
certain. 


Employment of entrenchment in the attuck wuder the conditions 
of the present day. 


Having now examined at some length the methods and purposes 
of the employment of ficld fortification in the attack in various 
recent wars, we may turn to the consideration of its application 
to the conditions of the present day. It will be advisable to investi- 
gate theoretically the probable ical conditions under which 
the next great war is likely to be carried on, and to enquire to what 
extent they will affect the application of this auxiliary of the 
attack. The advantages that may be expected from it and the 
manner of its employment will here be discussed. If we arrive at 
the conclusion that its adoption will be at least as advantageous in 
the future as it has been in the past, we must pass to a consideration 
of the most suitable organization to permit of its practice by the 
British and Indian armies. Under this head will come the question 
ot the training of the troopsin the use and construction of entrench- 
ments in the attack and also that of the nature, distribution and 
carriage of the necessary tools. 

‘Tactical methods ought to be changed every few years with 
successive improvements in weapons. Owing however to the difficulty 
of judging of the effect of the latter until they are tried in_ war, 
changes in tactical methods usually lag considerably behind the 
changed conditions which have called them forth. Differences in the 
conditions of the theatre of war and in the description of enemy 
encountered also demand changes in methods, which are often not 
realized until demonstrated by actual experience of battle. This is 
particularly the case with the British army who may be called upon 
to fight in all quarters of the globe and against all types of enemy. 
It is therefore especially important that we should not base our 
theorics of the best organiz ion and methods for our next war 
exclusively upon the experience of one or two recent ones. The 
methods that answered in Manchuria or in South Africa may prove 
quite unsuitable in campaigus tought against a different class of 
enemy in Europe or Central Asia. 

It is always a mistake to generalize from one or two particular 
cases. What is required is that, while bearing in mind the broad 
principles which the history of many previous wars shows us as 
__ governing the art of giving battle, we should try to realize in) our 
minds the effect that modern conditions have “‘bronght. about: we 
should endeavour to project ourselves into the future and forecast 
the probable changes that may be in store, and we must, above all, 
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take into account the varying natures of possible theatres of war and 
the characteristics, organizations and weapons of our possiblegfoes. 

In the following words a distinguished French soldier has 

summed up the methods of the attack in the 
eee rane attack present day: “To march and attack by 

night, to burrow in the ground by day, such 
are the essential characteristics of the tactics rendered necessary by 
the power of the weapons of to-day. In the offensive the tool of the 
Pioneer has become indispensable to each infantryman. He must be 
trained to dig while lying down, and to bury himself thus little by 
little until he is quite sheltered. The trenches excavated by the 
advanced lines are successively occupied by the reserves.” * 

The general aspects of a modern battle, in which one side is 
attacking another in position, appear to be somewhat as follows. 
The position of the defenders is only known approximately and the 
latter are probably entirely invisible. The only evidence of their 
presence is the sound of their firing, the whistle of their bullets and 
the bursting of their shrapnel. Even their guns are unseen, though 
here and there by aid of glasses it may be possible to locate a 
battery by the dust thrown up by the discharge. The attacking 
infantry advance in widely extended order from the moment they 
come within effective range, though under certain conditions of 
terrain and atmosphere extension may be found necessary at very 
long ranges. As the musketry fire becomes more intense and accu- 
rate, the orderly lines of skirmishers break up into groups utilizing 
every hollow or fold of the ground for their halts between forward 
rushes, and even following the course of ravines, banks, hedgerows 
or any feature which will allow them to advance under cover. In 
such cases the advance of a section will often be in single file, stealing 
along in stooping position, until the next piece of open is reached, 
when the extended line formation is resumed and the men lie down 
and fire. The positions selected for the temporary halts are such as 
offer facilities for the development of rifle fire against the enemy's 
position. 

Tn a well ordered attack the forward advance of a unit is covered 
by the sustained fire of the neighbouring ones, with a view to dis- 
turbing the aim of the defenders and keeping them below their 
cover. For a similar reason the infantry advances are accompanied 
by bursts of rapid artillery fire from the attackers guns, firing 
perhaps over their heads from the rear, or from a flank. 

Tf the terrain is open there comes sooner or later a point beyond 
which the infantry advance cannot be sustained under the aimed 
fire of the defenders. Heavy losses have probably supervened and 
the attempt to make them good by reinforcement across open ground 
only leads to further loss and to further demoralization. The slight- 
est movement, even of individuals, in the attacking line calls forth 


“General De Negrier. “Some Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War,” translated in 
the Journal of the R.U.S.I. from the Aerue dex Dewe Mondea. 
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an outburst of rifle fire, and those who are lying prone in the open 
without cover find themselves unable to move either forward or 
backward. Under these circunstances the advance comes to a 
stand still ; the men remain prostrate till nightfall brings the oppor- 
tunity for retirement. 

It is evident that if the attacking troops have heen trained and 

equipped in such a manner that the men 
Advantage conferred = are able to throw up cover for themselves 
t entrenchment nuder’ while lying down, they possess a great 

advantage. If further, instead of retiring 
at nightfall, their organization and _ tactical training are such 
that reinforcements are pushed forward as soon as darkness 
allows of it to secure the ground gained, to connect the 
isolated pits into a continuous trench and_ to excavate trenches of 
communication from the rear, a distinct advance will have been 
achieved, and a base gained for the resumption of the attack the 
next day. 

Even if the volume of the defenders’ fire and the want of cover 
between the trench thus made and the enemy's position make an 
advance from the trench impossible, yet the establishment of a 
strong firing line under cover in this position will consist con- 
siderably in establishing that fire superiority by which alone the 
conflict will be decided. 

In such a case the pressure brought above by the establishment 
of this strong firing line willin all probability facilitate an advance by 
some neighbouring body of troops, who in their turn may be able to 
seize and similarly entrench a position whence a powerful fire may 
be directed on to the enemy’s works. If communicating trenches 
from the rear are constructed at night fresh rifles can be brought up 
into the firing line, losses made good, water, food and ammunition 
supplied, even in daylight during the progress of the fight. If the 
lines of firing trench established by the attackers are situated so 
as to envelope, even if only slightly, those of the defenders, the 
development of superior fire effect will be greatly facilitated. With 
the aid of accurate rapid fire from the Q. F. batteries, tiring perhaps 
over the heads of the attacking infantry, it will probably be possible 
to break down the defenders’ resistance and confine them below 
their parapets, and thus permit of further advances by short rushes 
from some parts of the attacking line. In this manner positions 
still further in advance can be reached and entrenched, and gra- 
dually a line established in such proximity to the hostile works, and 
the defenders so demoralized, that a bayonet assault is practicable. 

The more we consider the principles under which the attack 
must be conducted in modern times, the more we recognize the 
possibilities that are open to troops who are suitably equipped and 
thoroughly trained for the employment of entrenchment in that 
operation. Our Manual of Combined Training (probably the best of 
its kind in any language) tells us that “the best type ofan offensive 
battle is a methodical progression from point to point; each successive 
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capture weakening the enemy’s hold on his main pusition, and paving 
the way for a final decisive advance ; each successive advance being 
deliberately prepared and systematic carried out.” Again we 
are told that “ it will, as a rule, be necessary for the troops tu secure 
one point of vantage before they attack the next,” and the tactical 

lan recommended as the most suitable for the attack of the enemy 
in position is as fullows: “To outtlank at least one of the enemy's 
wings ; to seize localities from which a searching and sustained fire 
may be developed against a weak point of the position ; to strike at 
that point heavily, unexpectedly, and in the greatest strength possi- 
ble ; and elsewhere to establish bodies of infantry so close to the 
enemy’s line as to hold him to his ground and to prevent him from 
either changing front, or from reinforcing the troops defending the 
line of attack,” = 

The great assistance that entrenchments will atford in the 
above described methods of attack hardly requires demonstration. 
Examples have been given in the foregving pages of their employ- 
ment to establish bodies of infantry close to the enemy's line in 
order to hold him to his ground and prevent him altering his dis- 
positions to meet the main attack. For securing each point of 
vantage acquired in the course of the battle and in the deliberate 
preparation for the next advance they are equally valuable. 

Since the wars which have been dealt with in the previous 

portion of this Se infantry weapon 

Changes in tactical has remained practically unaltered, but that 

condition? inne thereat GE the atilleny has andeteons a change 

which has greatly modified the tactics of 

that arm, and may conceivably influence those of the others. The 

change reterred to 1s the introduction in the principal European 

armies, including our own, of the quick-firing, barrel-recviling, shield- 
protected field gun. 

One of the probable etfvcts of this weapon will be to make 
battles even slower and longer than the recent wars proved them to 
be. The power possessed by the new artillery of suddenly concen- 
trating an extremely rapid fire of shrapnel upon any body of troops 
who may expose themselves, even for a short time, will force the 
attacking infantry to display particular care not to afford a target ; 
it will lead to an even more careful use of cover than before and 
will make a reliance on entrenchment even more necessary. The 
tendency for advances tu be made by night in order without loss 
to approach the objective will probably increase. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered that the advantages conferred by 
these new weapons will nut be all on the side of the defence. If 
ever they are able correctly tu locate a portion of the defender’s 
position, the attackers’ guns will be able to pour on it for a short 
time such a hail of projectiles that the occupants of the trenches, 
unless protected by overhesd cover, will certainly be unable tu use 
their rifles against the advancing infantry. The possibility of 


* Combined Training, s. 110. 
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concealing defensive works depends on the nature of the terrain and 
the atmospheric conditions. These will not be as favourable tor this 
purpose as they were in South Africa. In such cases the attacking 
guns will be able to exercise a very powerful effect. 

The nature of the ground and the configuration of the battle- 

field will naturally have an influence on the 
phinioal conditions tactics of the attack and the possibility of em- 

ploying entrenchment therein. In Manchuria 
the methods adopted in the flat highly cultivated plains on the 
west of the Japanese direction of advance must have differed from 
those in the stony mountains on the east: the soft undulating 
soil and moist atmosphere of England, and the wide cultivated 
plains of parts of Continental Europe, would offer different problems 
from those which presented themselves to soldiers warring on the 
hard veldt, abrupt kopjes and in the dry clear air of South Africa. 
The passes of the Hindu Kush and the stony valleys of the 
Helmund, if ever we are called to fight for them, will present yet 
different conditions. 

Very enclosed or woody countries require different methods 
of fortification from the ordinary, and uccessitate different tools. 
Hedgerows are very easy tomake defensible and often give ample 
cover and concealment as they stand, all that is required being to 
make openings through which the rifle can be used. The cutting 
down of the hedge, or any action that will advertise the fact that 
it is occupied, is of course above all things to be avoided. Fighting 
in enclosed country in mavy ways presents features entirely 
diferent from those of operations in open country, and it is 
awise decision that has brought about manwuvres for the army 
in England in such country in recent years. Although facilities 
for unobserved advances and for the use of cover are afforded by 
the hedgerows and the undulations of the ground, yet these very 
features allow of unpleasant surprises and local counter-attacks 
being delivered by the defenders. Moreover the difticulty of ascer- 
taining the defenders’ position and of knowing what your own side 
are duing has a very disconcerting ettect. 

In mountain warfare the nature of the soil will often preclude 
altogether the construction of entrenchments to aid the attack, and 
the burden of a heavy entrenching tool, in addition to the rifle 
and equipment, may prove a great encumbrance in stiff hill climb- 
ing work. In such cases, however, the hills are generally covered 
with small rocks and boulders, which, if not large enough to give 
cover individually, can easily be built up into low walls or sangars. 
Such shelters, if properly constructed, give just as much cover 
against rifle and shrapnel bullets as a trench or pit. 

There is every reason to believe that if the soldier of the present 
day be systematically and intelligently trained ius the habit of 
utilising all sting cover when advancing to the attack, and 
when none exists, of making it for himself by whatever means 
are available, he will if equipped with suitable tools, be capable 
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of adapting his methods to the conditions of whatever country 
he may be called upon to operate in. The proper training is an 
even more important matter than the nature of the tools, but 
before proceeding to it, it is necessary to enter in some further detail 
into the question of the actual manner of performing the entrenching 
work, and as this is inseparably bound up with the question of the 
nature and mode of carriage of the necessary tools, the latter question 
must be considered first. 


Nature and mode of carriage of entrenching tools. 


It is quite evident that if the only tools with which an army is 
provided are situated on the Corps or Divisional depét, it will hardly 
be practicable to employ entrenchment in the attack at all. The 
desirability of providing an entrenching tool as part of the personal 
equipment of the infantry soldier began to be recugnized soon after 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. We have already seen how 
Skobelett made every man of his division during the march to Constan- 
tinople carry slung on his back a full sized shovel, the weight of 
which was over 7 lbs. The burden and encumbrance of such a tool 
must, however, have considerably reduced the marching power of the 
men. Modern war makes greater demands upon the endurance of 
the soldier than used to be the case; the tendency of the present 
day is to reduce as far as possible the load carried by the men, and 
in our army we have gone further in this direction than any of the 
continental nations. ‘To burden and encumber the soldier with 
a heavy tool, and so increase the already difficult task of bringing 
him fit and fresh to the point of contact, would probably be a greater 
disadvantage than to have him without an entrenching tool when 
advancing to the attack. 

The Turkish system, as already described, consisted in carrying 
the tools on regimental pack horses. This system is in man 
respects a good one, but, though it may have ‘answered well in 1877, 
it is doubtful whether it completely fulfils the requirements of the 
present day. Widely extended battle formations have now to be 
taken up at a much greater distance from the enemy than formerly. 
Pack horses could not accompany the troops into effective musketry 
range, where the tools would be wanted, and tools cannot be issued 
to men once they have taken up extended order. Jf it were intend- 
ed to entrench in the attack, the issue of the tools would have to 
take place at a very early stage in the operations. Again, advanced 
wane and flank guards move now-a-days at a much greater distance 
from the force they cover; the flanking parties may be scrambling 
along hill tops far away from the road on which the main body is 
moving. If there were any chance of their wanting tools they wonld 
have to carry them from the start. Lastly, it is often impossible tu 
foresee when any body of troops, particularly a small one, might not 
be thrown on the defensive, and would require tools to throw up 
defensive cover. Everything theretore shows that the necessity 1s 
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even greater than furmerly for every infantry soldier to carry an 
entrenching tool on his person at all times. 
It is essential that if a tool is to be carried on the person of the 
soldier it must be as light as possible in 
eee eae ements weight so as to add as little as possible to 
his burden ; and it must be of such a length 
and shape, and attached in such a manner to his equipment, that it 
will not interfere with his movements in marching, and will not 
impede him in the use of his rifle in all positions including when lying 
down. It is evident that ordinary full-sized picks and shovels would 
not fulfil these conditions. For many years past etforts have been 
made in the British and some Continental armies to devise tools that 
would be sufficiently light and portable for the purpose. Another 
drawback to the ordinary tools is that to dig in normal soils requires 
the use of both pick and shovel. A soldier, however, cannot carry two 
tools and also use his rifle, so two men are required to dig. With the 
wide extensions of the present day this may often give rise to great 
difficulties owing to the separation of the man carrying the pick from 
the one with the shovel. Efforts have therefore also been made to 
design an instrument which would combine in itself the functions 
both of pick and shovel. 
After several trials a tool called the Wallace entrenching imple- 
ment was introduced in the British service 
erportable | im plements (Home army), and issued to the infantry asa 
vioe. part of the soldier's personal equipment. This 
instrument, the construction of which showed 
much ingenuity, was a combination of shovel, pick and grubber; it 
weighed 2lbs. 30z. and was attached tu the soldicr’s accoutrement 
by a leather loop. Practical experience however after a short time 
showed that it was impossible to carry the Wallace entrenching 
implement without interference with the soldier's movements when 
marching or with the use of his rite when firing. All efforts to 
remedy this defect having failed, this implement was withdrawn. 
After a while another form of portable entrenching tool was 
introduced. his consisted of a light pick and a light shovel which 
were issued in the proportion of 32 shovels and 16 picks per infantry 
company. These tools were carried ina leather frog slung on the 
waist belt. The shovel weighed 2lbs 2oz. and was 2 feet 14 inches 
long over all, and the pick, the head of which was pointed at one end 
and of an axe shape at the other, was 2lbs. 9uz. in total weight and 
1 foot 104 inches in length = These were the tvols taken by the 
troops to South Africa, which, as already narrated, were speedily 
found to be too light and weak for use in the hard and stony soil 
of that country, and were therefore discarded. 
In addition to the portable tools described above, each infantry 
battalion in the war in South Africa was equipped with 20 heavy 
picks and 20 heavy shovels, which were 
prneary tole, 2 te carried in the regimental transport. The 
picks had a 64$lb. head and weighed with 
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helve nearly 8lbs., and the shovel weighed Slbs, 40z. This number 
was so small that these tools were only useful for camp work, and 
when entrenching had to be done, tools had to be obtained on 
indent from the R. E. Field Park which formed part of the Corps 
Trvops. 

tter the abolition of the portable entrenching tools a General 
Service shovel weighing 3}1bs. was introduced into the Home service, 
and also a pick with 43lbs head, but with a heavy helve bringing 
its total weight still up to 8lbs. Each battalion now carries in 
its transport 222 of these shovels and 148 of the picks, and is 
therefore equipped to carry ou’ “entrenching work of some magnitude 
without having to draw on the R. E. Field) Park. In addition 
to the battalion tools each infantry brigade carries a reisve of 
80 picks and 120 shovels. The battalion tools are carrcd on two 
tool carts and eight pack animals, (é.¢., one per company 


, and the 
brigade reserve in one G. S. wagon. The Company pack animals 
will march immediately in rear of each Company, and in action 
will follow their companies as closely as the enemy's fire will admit. 
From this distribution it may be inferred that the principle of 
having portable tools as_ part of the soldier’s personal equipment 
has in the Home service, for the present at all events, been aban- 
doned, and that it is intended that the present pattern of pick and 
G. S. shovel shall be used in the attack. 

All who have had much experience in the supervision of 

excavation work know that it can be done 
Peres re otrd heavy better, quicker, and with less fatigue to the 

excavator with a tool of full size and weight 
than with a short or light one. A navvy or experienced digger will 
always choose to work with full-sized tools in any soil. A short tool 
entails more stooping to the work and so induces more fatigne, and a 
light tool requires a greater effort to make it penetrate the ground and 
is liable to bend or break. In the British service there is a shovel 
weighing Slbs., having a handle 2 feet 4 inches long, and a heart- 
shaped blade 12 inches long and 10$ inches wide. This tool is 
strong enough for use in very stiff soils and is capable of doing any 
excavation work that a soldier is likely to be called on to perform. 
It is carried by the Royal Engineers only. 

The 34lb. G. S. shovel with which the infantry are equipped 
has a handle of the same length as the R. E. shovel, and is 
therefore a convenient tool to use I's head however is only 9 inches 
long and 8 inches wide and is distinctly weaker, so it would not stand 
sek heavy work. Still, on the whole, it is a good tool and equal to 
most ordinary work. The disadvantages for digging purposes of its 
lesser weight and strength are probably counterbalanced by the 
reduction in the load borne by the soldicr, who, having no_ portable 
tool, as already pointed out, often has to carry this shovel for a 
considerable distance from the point where the tools are issued 
from the transport animals. It also requires less transport than the 
heavy shovel. 
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hundred yards during the night was naturally impereeptible. Poles 
were stuck in the sand and connected by a string on which branches 
were suspended. ‘The earth dug out of the deep gunpits was most. 
carefully and with great labour scattered broadcast so as not to 
disclose any irregularity of terrain, ‘The howitzer pits and epaul- 
ments were conneeted by trenches, and numbers of covered ways 
leading down to the river bank showed the trouble that had been 
taken to ensure a plentiful supply of water for laying the dust which 
is otherwise so apt to rise with the shock of discharge and give away 
the position. 

When all had been done that could be done to ensure conceal- 
ment, then all was done that could be done in the time to ensure 
safety if concealment should chance to fail. Bombproof shelters were 
made for the men and were dug sy deep and were so strongly 
roofed over with heavy baulks of timber that they would have 
resisted heavy siege artillery, let alone the field guns which were all 
they had to fear. ‘Telephone stations, depots for reserve ammunition, 
ete, were all strongly fortified with earthworks and heavy timber 
baulks, so arranged to be invisible from the other side of the river, 
whence we, when we rode over atter inspecting them, were unable to 
locate them, although of course we knew their approximate position 

All this was accomplished in one night, and although the soil 
was light and easy to dig, yet, when Tsaw those deep trenches, the 
platforms and the enormous baulks of timber, and recognized that the 
very trees had been shifted about as unconcernedly as a gardener 
transpl: units a rese bush ] confess [was fairly surpris nd. 

The result of these elaborate preparations was that the next day 
the Russians were completely ignorant of the existence of this mass 
of artillery 72 field guns and 20 howitzers. concealed immediately in 
their front, until the moment when the latter opened fire about the 
middle of the day, and then they were unable to make any ettective 
reply. A Japanese artillery brigade commander is reported as having 
stated that his command, though inaction throughout, suttered no 
casnalties whatever, and that not one of the Russian shots came any- 
where near it. The enemy seemed entirely unable to locate it. The 
Rassian guns where silenced after a short and one-sided combat. 

This incident, occurring ina purely offensive operation, shows 
that the throwing up of shelter for infantry is not the only 
way in which field fortification can be usefully employed in’ the 
attack, ‘The great advantage that may arise in some s from 
being able to oppose to your enemy on the morn of a dee attack 
a strong line of guns completely sheltered frum: fire and view is one 
that can hardly be over-estimated, and may be worth « xpe nding 
great labour to obtain. Tt also dlustrates the extraordinary pains the 
Japanese always took in making the most complete preparations to 
ssn their operations, even ina ease hke this) one, 
superiority in strength, both of infantry 
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take into account the varying natures of possible theatres of war and 
the characteristics, organizations and Weapons of our possiblegfoes. 

In the following words a distinguished French soldier has 

summed up the methods of the attack in the 
tw eustisions of the attack present day: “‘To march and attack by 
night, to burrow in the ground by day, such 

are the essential characteristics of the tactics rendered necessary by 
the power of the weapons of to-day. In the offensive the tool of the 
Pioneer has become indispensable to each infantryman. He must be 
trained to dig while lying down, and to bury himself thus little by 
little until he is quite sheltered. The trenches excavated by the 
advanced lines are successively occupied by the reserves.” % 7 

The general aspects of a modern battle, in which one side is 
attacking another in position, appear to be somewhat as follows. 
The position of the defenders is only known approximately and_ the 
latter are probably entirely invisible. The only evidence of their 
presence is the sound of their firing, the whistle of their bullets and 
the bursting of their shrapnel. Even their guns are unseen, though 
here and there by aid of glasses it) may be possible to locate a 
battery by the dust thrown up by the discharge. The attacking 
infantry advance in widely extended order from the moment they 
come within effective range, thongh under certain conditions of 
terrain and atmosphere extension may be found necessary 
long ranges. As the masketry fire becomes more intense and a 
rate, the orderly lines of skirmishers break up into groups utili 
every hollow or fold of the ground for their halts between forward 
rushes, and even following the course of ravines, banks, hedgerows 
or any feature which will allow them to advance under cover. In 
such cases the advance of aseetion will often be in’ single file, stealing 
along in stooping position, until the next piece of open is reached, 
when the extended line formation is resumed and the men Le down 
and fire. The positions selected for the temporary halts: are such ag 
offer facilities for the development of rifle fire against the enemy's 
position. ; 

Tn a well ordered attack the forward advance of a unit is covered 
by the sustained fire of the ueighbouring ones, with a view to dis- 
turbing the aim of the defenders and keeping them below their 
cover. Fora similar reason the infantry advances are accompanied 
by bursts of rapid artillery fire from) the attackers guns, firing 
perhaps over their heads from the rear, or from a flank 

Tf the terrain is open there comes sooner or later a point beyond 
which the infantry advance cannot be sustained under the aimed 
fire of the defenders. Heavy losses have probably supervened and 
the attempt to make them good by reinforcement across open ground 
only leads to further Joss and to further demoralization. The slight- 
est movement, even of individuals, in the attacking line ealls forth 
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an oonthurst of rile fire, and those who are lying prone in the open 
without cover find themselves unable te queve either forward or 
haekward. Under these cireumetunees the advance comes toa 
stand stl the men remain prostrate tlbiightfall brings the oppor. 
tunity for retirement 
Teas evident that ifthe attaching troops have been trained and 
equipped ansuch a ctanner that. the men 
Advantaxe conferred are able te throw up cover for Hani 
v trenchment under 
conditions. while Tying down, they possess a grea 
advantage. Tf further, amstend of re ae 
ato nightfall other organization and taetieal traning are such 
that nenfercements are pushed forward as soon as darkness 
allows cof at) ote seeure the ground = gamed, to connect the 
teolated putsante a eontinieus trench and tocexcavate trenches of 
Communication trota the tear oa eistiner advanee will have been 
Achieved, and abuse soured! fer the oe sHtnpiion ot the attack the 
next day. 

Even at the volume: of the cb fender! fire and the want of cover 
between the trench thus tuade and the enemys powtion make an 
advance from the trench anapessitde, vet the establishment of « 
strong firme dine under cover an this position will comsist ee 
siderably anestablisting Chat fire supenenty by which alone the 
conthet will be decided. 
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capture weakening the enemy's hold on his main position, and paving 
the way for a final decisive advance + each successive advance being 
deliberately prepared and systematically carried out.” Again we 
are told that" it will, as a rule, be necessary for the troops to: secure 
one point of vantage before they attack the nex and the tactical 
plan recommended as the most suitable for the attack of the enemy 
In position is as follows: “To outtlank at least one of the enemy's 
Wings ; tu seize localities from which a searching and sustained fire 
may be developed against a weak point of the position ; to strike at 
that point heavily, unexpectedly, and in the greatest strength possi- 
ble ;and elsewhere to establish bodies of infantry su close te the 
enemy's line as tu hold him to his ground and to prevent him from 
either changing front, or from reintoreing the troops defending the 
line of aur oe 

The great assistance that’ entrenchments will atfurd in the 
above described methods of attack hardly requires demonstration. 
Examples have been given in the foregoing pages of their employ- 
ment to establish bodies of infantry close to the enemy's line in 
order to hold him to his greund and prevent him altering his dis- 
positions to meet the main attack, For securing each point of 
vantage acquired in’ the course of the battle and in the deliberate 
preparation for the next advance they are equally valuable. 

Since the wars which have been dealt: with in the previous 

portion of this essay, the infantry weapon 
Changes in tactical has remained practically unaltered, but that 
conditions since the last . s : er a 
war. of the artillery has undergone a change 
which has greatly modified the tactics of 
that arm, and may conceivably influence those of the others. The 
change referred to is the introduction in’ the principal European 
arinies, including our own, of the quick-firing, barrel-recviling, shield- 
protected field gun. 

One of the probable effects of this weapon will be to make 
battles even slower and longer than the recent wars proved them to 
be. The power possessed by the new artillery of suddenly concen- 
trating an extremely rapid fire of shrapnel upon any body of troops 
who may expose themselves, even for a short time, will force the 
attacking infantry to display particular care not to attord a target ; 
it will lead to an even more careful use of cover than before and 
will make a reliance on entrenchment even more nece mary. The 
tendency for advances to be made by night in order without loss 
to approach the objective will probably increase. On the other 
hand, it: should be remembered that the advantayes conferred by 
these new weapous will not be all on the side of the defence. Tf 
ever they are able correctly te locate a portion of the detender’s 
pusitivn, the attackers’ guns will be able to pour on it) fur a- short 
time such a hail of projectiles that the occupants of the trenches, 
unless protected by overhead cover, will certainly be unabl 
their rifles against the advancing infantry. The possi 
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of adapting his methuds to the conditions of whatever country 
he may be called upon to operate in The proper training is_an 
even more important matter than the nature of the tools, but 
before proceeding to it, it is necessary to enter in some further detail 
into the question of the actual manner of performing the entrenching 
work, and as this is inseparably bound up with the question of the 
nature and mode of carriage of the necessary tools, the latter question 
must be considered first. 


Nature and mode of carriage of entrenching tools. 


It is quite evident that if the only tools with which an army is 
provided are situated on the Corps or Divisional depot, it will hardly 
be practicable to employ entrenchment in the attack at all. The 
desirability of providing an entrenching tool as part of the personal 
equipment of the infantry soldier began to be recognized soon after 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. We have already seen how 
Skobeletf made every man of his division during the march to Constan- 
tinople carry sling on his back a full sized shovel, the weight of 
which was over 7 Ibs. The burden and encumbrance of such a tool 
wnust, however, have considerably reduced the marching power of the 
men. Modern war makes greater demands upon the endurance of 
the soldier than used to be the case; the tendency of the present 
day is to reduce as far as possible the load carricd by the men, and 
in our army we have gone further in this direction than any of the 
continental nations. ‘To burden and encumber the soldier with 
a heavy tool, and so increase the already ditticult. task of bringing 
him fit and tresh to the point of contact, would probably be a greater 
disadvantage than to have him without an entrenching tool when 
advancing to the attack. 

The Turkish system, as already described, consisted in carrying 
the tools on regimental pack horses. This system is in many 
respects a good one, but, though it may have ‘answered well in 1877, 
itis doubtful whether it| completely fulfils the requirements of the 
present day. Widely extended battle formations have now to be 
taken up at a much greater distance from the enemy than formerly. 
Pack horses could not accompany the troops into effective musketry 
range, Where the tools would be wanted, and tools cannot be issued 
to men once they have taken up extended order. Jf it were intend- 
ed to entrench in the attack. the issue of the tools would have to 
take place at a very early stage in the operations. Again, advanced 
guards and flank guards meve now-a-days at a much greater distance 
trom the force they cover. the flanking parties may be scrambling 
along hill tops fir away from the road on which the main body is 
moving. Tf there were any chance of their wanting tools they wonld 
have tocarry them from the start. Lastly. it is often impossible to 
foresee When any bedy of troops, particularly a small one, might not 
be thrown on the defensive, and woald require tools to throw up 
defensive covers Everything therctore shows that) the necessity is 
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even greater than formerly for every intantry seldier to carry an 
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helve nearly Slbs., and the shovel weighed 5lbs, 4oz. This number 
was so small that these tools were only useful for camp work, and 
when entrenching had to be done, tools had to be obtained on 
indent from the R.E. Field Park which formed part of the Corps 
Troops. 

After the abolition of the portable entrenching tools a General 
Service shovel weighing 34]bs, was introduced into the Home service, 
and also a pick with 441bs head, but with a heavy helve bringing 
its total weight still up toe Slbs. Each battalion now earries in 
its transport 222 of these shovels and 148 of the picks, and is 
therefore equipped to carry ow entrenching work of some magnitude 
without having to draw on the RoE. Field) Par In addition 
to the battalion tools each infantry brigade carries a ressve of 
80 picks and) 120 shovels, ‘The battalion tools are carr don two 
tool carts and eight: pack animals, (7.7, one per company), and the 
brigade reserve in one G. oS. wagon, The Company pack animals 
will mareh immediately i roof each Company, and in action 
will follow their companies as closely as the enemy's: fire will admit. 
From this distribution it may be interred that the principle of 
having portable tools as part of the soldier's personal eynipment 
has in the Home service, for the present at all events, been aban- 
doned, and that it is intended that the present pattern of pick and 
GS. shovel shall be used in the attack. 

All who have had much experience in the supervision of 

excavation work know that it can be done 
eayinteges of heavy better, quicker, and with less fatigue to the 

exeavator with a tool of full size and weight 
than with a short or light one. A navvy or experienced digger will 
always choose to work with full-sized tools in any soil. A short tool 
entails more stooping to the work and so induces more fatigue, and a 
light tool requires a greater effort to make it penetrate the ground and 
is hable to bend or break. In the British service there is a shovel 
weighing Slbs., having a handle 2. feet 4 inches long, and a heart- 
shaped blade 120 inches leng and LOL inches wide. This tool is 
strong enough for use in very stiff soils and is eapable of doing any 
excavation work that a soldier is likely to be called on to perform, 
It is carried by the Royal Engineers only. 

The 341b. GS shovel with which the infantry are equipped 
has a handle of the same length as the R. E. shovel, and is 
therefore a convenient tool to use T's head however is only 9 inches 
lony and 8 inches wide and is distinetly weaker, so it would not stand 
such heavy work. Still, on the whole, it is a good tool and equal to 
most ordinary work. ‘The disadvantages for digging purposes of its 
lesser weight and strength are probably counterbalanced by the 
reduetion in the load borne by the soldier, who, having no portable 
tool, as already pointed out, often has to carry this shovel for a 
considerable distance from the point where the tools are issued 
from the transport animals, It also requires less transport than the 
heavy shovel. 
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The pick, weighing with its helve 8lbs., is undoubtedly a heavy 
article to carry, but picks are intended to break up hard soils, 
and experience shows that anything lighter will fail to effect this 
and is liable to bend or break. 

In the Indian service there is likewise no portable implement, 

and each infantry battalion carries in the 
vingols in the Indian Sere regimental transport 40 heavy picks and 

40 heavy shovels. The former have 64]b. 
heads, and with helve weigh 8lbs. ; and the latter weigh 7lbs. The 
number is too small for use if the battalion requires to entrench 
itself, either for defence or attack, and the tools are too heavy to 
be carried when the rifle has also to be used. Tools for entrenching 
work have to be drawn from the Engineer Field Park, which under 
the Indian organization forms part of the divisional troops, and 
is therefore rather easier of access than under the army corps 
system in which the Home army was till recently organized for war. 
The supply of tools however which is carried by the Engineer Field 
Park in India is entirely inadequate for the wants of a division 
if entrenching is necessary on any large scale, for the picks and 
shovels therein number only 200 of each, not much more than 
is now allotted to a single battalion in the Home service.* On 
the whole, therefore, it is not too much to say that the Indian 
army, as at present equipped, is unable to employ entrenchment 
in the attack in the manner which recent wars shew it to be advan- 
tageous. 

Several foreign nations have similarly been engaged on the 
consideration of the mest suitable equipment 
of entrenching tools. The results have in most 
cases been the adoption of an equipment of light picks and shovels 
carried on the person for a certain proportion of the men in the 
ranks, with a small number of heavy tools as a battalion reserve 
carried on the regimental transport. Thus the Russians in the late 
war provided 80 small shovels and 20 light axes to each company 
of approximately 250 men, and 64 heavy shovels, 12 pickaxes, 12 
mattocks and 32 heavy axes per battalion carried in the transport. 
The Japanese company of 217 men carried 68 light shovels, 17 
picks, 17 hatchets and a few saws and wire cutters. Their battalion 
reserve was 48 shovels, 16 picks and 8 hatchets. As a consequence 
of the experience of the Russo-Japanese war the French army, in 
which the equipment previously was only 8 shovels and 8 picks per 
company (of SEPM 250 men) have now increased it to 
112 small shovels and 32 picks per company. t 


Foreign armies. 


* As there is no system by which changes in the equipment and organization of 
foreign armies are officially made known to officers of the British army, and as the 
writer is serving at a distance from centres where such information might be ob- 
tained, be has been unable to ascertain whether this equipment is carried on the 
person of the soldier or on the transport. 


t Infantry Training, s. 176. 
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It will be seen from what has been said previously that a 
Dinicaieiestet ae: consideration of the most suitable equipment 
vising a suitable for the employment of entrenchment in the 
entrenching tocl. attack is beset with considerable difficulties. 
A tool that is small enough and light enough to be carried on the 
person without inconvenience is too weak and light for practical use 
for digging trenches, and vice vers. The solution arrived at in the 
Home service, namely to abandon the idea of personal equipment, 
and to provide a fairly large number of full sized and medium weight 
tools in the regimental transport does not seem to be entirely satis- 
factory. Although it is laid down * that on the march the eight 
pack animals carrying the tools will march one in rear of each com- 
pany, and that in action they will keep as close to their companies 
as the enemy’s fire will admit, yet it is difficult to see how the tools 
can be distributed to the men when extended and under fire on 
open ground. There will probably therefore be many cases where 
they must either be carried for a considerable distance or be dis- 
pensed with entirely. When taken over by the men they must 
be carried in the hand, and when the rifle has to be used the tool 
must be put onthe ground. In the subsequent advance it may 
very likely be forgotten and left behind. 
There is yet another objection to which reference has not 
been made. Although the length of these 
re eiat tesi tools is convenient for digging standing, yet 
for isging lying they are certainly too cumbrous for digging 

: lying down. Moreover with a shovel alone it 
would often be impossible to break up hard soils. Digging in a 
standing position is impossible within effective range of the enemy, 
yet it is very desirable to have some means of throwing up cover at 
that stage of the attack. The main objection that has been ad- 
vanced against portable tools is their ineffectiveness for deliberate 
entrenching work. Many people who have had experience of their 
use stigmatize them as toys; and combination tools in particular 
are generally said to fail to fulfil any of the purposes for which they 
are designed. 

This is undoubtedly true if we regard them from the point 
of view of their use for deliberate heavy work standing. To use 
a short light tool standing is a back-breaking business, and the 
force that has to be put into it if rcasonable progress is to be 
made will probably break or bend it. It is, however, probable that 
such implements would be most useful to enable a soldier to grub 
up head cover when lying down, and, if used exclusively for such 
work, and not required to take the place of a full-sized pick and 
shovel, they might be found valuable articles of equipment and 
quite worth the slight addition they cause to the load. 


* It is uncertain whether this number ia still correct, as it ia understood that a 
new issue of the Field Service Regulations for the Engineer Services is under prepar- 
ation but at time of writing this was not obtainable. 
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The fact appears to be that we have all this time been trying 
to make one instrument fulfil two distinct 
tayo distinet classes of and antagonistic functions. What the con- 
ditions of modern war seem to call for are, 
firstly, on the soldier’s person, a very light short implement, with 
hick he could scrape or grub up cover when lying down under 
fire, and secondly, in the regimental transport, a supply of full sized 
picks and shovels for digging continuous trenches. The latter 
would be used by the supporting troops for improving and connect- 
ing into trenches the small pits made by the firing line ; for 
entrenching positions that have been seized during the course of 
a battle, and which are not for the moment under the enemy’s 
tire ; for all work at night, which will in future form a larger feature 
of the battle than ever, and also for defensive works. 
Each of these two classes of implement could be designed solely 


for the purpose for which it is required. 
Porta! 


ble grubbing tm- ‘Phe portable implement might have a small 
aur but strong shovel or trowel-shaped_ blade, 
with a short handle and a steel pick point at the other end of the 
handle. Such an implement could be grasped dagger-wise and the 


pointed end used with an overhand motion for breaking into the 
ground, By using it with an underhand motion the shovel end 
could be used to scoop or shovel up the loosened soil. A tool of 
this nature would be about 15 or 16 inches long over all and would 
weigh very little. It could be carried without difticulty in a frog 
attached to the waisthelt. 

The above is merely a tentative suggestion, net based on any 
practical experiment, the result of which would doubtless show that: 
the pattern suggested could be greatly improved on. Tt might, in 
fact, be found that an implement like a miniature mamootie or 
phowrah would be the best solution, and experiments have recently 
been made at the Schvol uf Military Engineering, Chatham, with an 
adze-shaped tool, which must have been something of this description. 
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This shape, however, would be less convenient to carry than the one 
above suggested. 

Before any definite pattern could be decided on, an extended 
series of trials would be required to test the capabilities of the pro- 
posed implement in various classes of soil, and to ascertain whether 
it constitutes an encumbrance to the soldier. Above all things 
it must be remembered that it is intended solely for the provision of 
light cover by men lying down, and is in no way a substitute for the 
pick and shovel. There would however be little fear of this being 
forgotten if once such a tool were issued to the army, for, with an 
implement of this nature, it would be impossible to dig standing 

Ifa portable implement were introduced every man_ in the 

punk sidoa pices nag ranks should be equipped with one. It 
shovels for making would however still be necessary to have in 
Srenches: addition an equipment of picks and shovels 
earried in the regimental transport, and it would be undesirable to 
reduce the proportion of the latter below that now allowed in the 
home service, as this number is none too much for the work that 
would be necessary to secure positions gained, to make communica- 
tions from the rear,etc. As every man would have at all times means 
of covering himself under fire, the picks and shovels would only be 
issued tu working parties definitely told off for the above purposes. 
They would not have to be carried about fur long periods, so there 
would be no necessity to sacrifice strength to lightness in their 
design, which should be the most suitable obtainable tor solid 
digging. It would therefore be preferable to provide infantry with 
the 5lb. R. E. shovel instead of the 34lb. G.S. pattern. The only 
objection to this would be on the score of the increased weight to 
be carried in the regimental transport, but this would amount all 
told to only three mules per battalion at the most, over and above 
the number that would” be required to carry an equal number of 
the lighter tools. 

It will have been noticed that the proportion of picks to 

shovels provided in the Home service is as 
tepyorortion of full sized tw) ty three. In the case however of the 

army in India, where the soil of the most 
probable theatre of war is of a hard and generally stony nature, it 
would be undesirable to have a smaller proportion of picks than 
of shovels. It is probable that an equipment of approximately 240 
shovels and 240 picks per battalion would be suitable, as this 
would practically allow of three companies forming a working party, 
each man with a pick and shovel: or, when very rapid work was 
required, six companies could be employed, two men to cach task 
with a pick and shovel between them. As each man would have an 
implement on his person it would suffice if the picks and shovels 
were a battalion reserve instead of a company equipment as it is 
in the Home service, and they could be carricd on mules in the 
battalion transport. 
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capture weakening the enemy's hold on his main position, and paving 
the way for a final decisive advance: each successive advance being 
deliberately prepared and systematically carricd out.” Again we 
are told that “it will, as a rule, be necessary for the troops tu: secure 
one point of vantage before they attack the next,” and the tactical 
plan recommended ag the most suitable for the attack of the enemy 
in position ig as follows: “To outtlank at least one of the enemy's 
wings; to seize localities from which a searching and sustained fire 
may be developed against a weak point of the position ; to strike at 
that point heavily, unexpectedly, and in the greatest strength possi- 
ble ; and elsewhere to establish bodies of intantry su close to the 
enemy's line as to hold him to his ground and to prevent him from 
either changing front, or from reinforcing the troops detending the 
line of attack.” * 

The great assistance that’ entrenchments will attord in the 
above described methods of attack hardly requires demonstration. 
Examples have been given in the foregoing pages of their employ- 
ment to establish bedies of infantry close to the enemy's line in 
order to hold him vo his greund and prevent him altering his dis- 
positions to meet the main attack. For securing each point of 
vantage acquired in the course of the battle and in the deliberate 
preparation for the next advance they are equally valuable. 

Since the wars which have been dealt’ with in’ the previous 

portion of this essay, the infantry Weapon 
eos nanees atte faotioal has remained practically unaltered, but that 
war. of the artillery has undergone a change 

which has greatly modified the tactics of 
that arm, and may conceivably influence those uf the others. ‘The 
change referred to is the introduction in’ the principal European 
armies, including our own, of the quick-firing, barrel-recviling, shield- 
protected field gun. 

One of the probable eftects of this weapon will be to make 
battles even slower and longer than the recent wars proved them to 
be. The power possessed by the new artillery of suddenly concen- 
trating an extremely rapid fire of shrapnel upon any body of troops 
who nay expuse themselves, even for a short time, will force the 
attacking infantry to display particular care not to afford a target ; 
it will lead to an even more careful use of cover than before and 
will make a reliance on entrenchment even more necessary. The 
tendency for advances tu be made by night in order without loss 
tu approach the objective will probably increase. On the other 
hand, it’ should) be remembered that the advantages conferred by 
these new weapons will not be allon the side of the defence. Tf 
ever they are able correctly to locate a portion of the detender’s 
position, the attackers’ guns will be able to pour on it) for al short 
tine such a hail of projectiles that the occupants of the trenches, 
unless protected by overhesd cover, will certainly be unable to use 
their rithes against the advancing infantry, The possibility of 
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of adapting his methods to the conditions of whatever country 
he may be called upon to operate in The proper training is_an 
even more important matter than the nature of the tools, but 
before proceeding to it, it is necessary to enter in some further detail 
into the question of the actual manner of performing the entrenching 
work, and as this is inseparably bound up with the question of the 
nature and mode of carriage of the necessary tools, the latter question 
must be considered first. 


Nature and mode of carriage of entrenching tools. 


Tt is quite evident that if the only tools: with which an army is 
provided are situated on the Corps or Divisional depot, it will hardly 
be practicable to employ entrenchment in the attack at all. The 
desiraluhty of providing an entrenching tool as part of the personal 
equipment of the infantry soldier began to be recognized soon atter 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 78. We have already seen how 
Skobeleff made every man of his division during the march to Constan- 
tinople carry slung on his back a full sized shovel, the weight of 
which was over 7 Ibs. The burden and encumbrance of such a tool 
must, however, have considerably reduced the marching power of the 
men. Modern war makes greater demands upon the endurance of 
the soldier than used to be the case: the tendency of the present 
day is to reduce as tar as possible the load carried by the men, and 
in our army we have gone further in this direction than any of the 
continental nations. ‘To burden and encumber the soldier with 
a heavy tool, and so increase the already ditticnlt task of bringing 
him fit and fresh to the point of contact, would probably be a greater 
disadvantage than to have him without an entrenching tool when 
advancing to the attack. 

The Turkish system, as already described, consisted in carrying 
the tools on regimental pack horses. This system is in many 
respects a good one, but, though it may have answered well in 1877, 
it is doubtful whether it: completely ‘fulfils the requirements of the 
present day. Widely extended battle formations have now to be 
taken up at atmuch greater distance from the enemy than formerly. 
Pack horses could not accompany the troops into effective musketry 
range, Where the tools would be wanted, and tools cannot. be 
to men once they have taken up ex 
ed to entrench in the attack, the issue of the tools would have to 
take place at a very y stage in the operations. Again, advanced 
guards and Hank guards meve now-a-days at a much greater distance 
from the force they cover; the flanking parties may be scrambling 
along hill tops faraway from the road on which the main body is 
moving, Hf there were any chance of their wanting tools they wonld 
have to carry them from the start. Lastly. it is often: impossible te 
foresee When any body of troops, particularly a small one, might not 
be thrown on the defensive, and would require tools to throw up 
defensive covers Everything theretore shows that the necessity is 
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helve nearly Slbs., and the shovel weighed Slbs, 4oz. This number 
was so small that ‘these tools were only useful for cainp work, and 
when entrenching had to be done, tools had to be obtained on 
indent from the R.E. Field Park which formed part of the Corps 
Troops. 

After the abolition of the portable entrenching tools a General 
Service shovel weighing 3}1bs, was introduced into the Home service, 
and also a pick with 44]bs head, but with a heavy helve bringing 
its total weight still up te Slbs. Each battalion now carries in 
its transport 222 of these shovels and 148 of the picks, and is 
therefore equipped to carry ou! entrenching work of some magnitude 
without having to draw on the RoE. Field) Par! In addition 
to the battalion teols each infantry brigade carries a ressve of 
80 picks and 120 shovels. The battalion tools are carrod on two 
tool carts and eight pack animals, (/.¢,, one per company), and the 
brigade reserve in one GS. wagon, The Company pack animals 
will march immediately ino rear of each Company, and in action 
will follow their companies as closely as the enemy's fire will admit. 
From this distribution it may be interred that the principle of 
having portable tools as_ part. of the soldier's personal equipment 
has in the Home service, for the present at all events, been aban- 
doned, and that it is intended that the present pattern of pick and 
GS. shovel shall be used in the attack. 

All who have had much experience in the supervision of 

excavation work know that it can be done 
One TTE eoke. POY better, quicker, and with less fatigue to the 

excavator with a tool of full size and weight 
than with a short or light one, A navey or experienced digger will 
always choose to work with full-sized tools in any soil. A short tool 
entails more stooping to the work and so induces more fatigue, and a 
light tool requires a greater effort: to make it penetrate the ground and 
is liable to bend or break. In the British service there is a shovel 
weighing 5lbs., having a handle 2. feet 4 inches long, and a_heart- 
shaped blade 12 inches long and LO4 inches wide. This tool is 
strong enough for use in very stiff soils ¢ and is capable of doing any 
excavation work that a_ soldier is likely to be called on to perform, 
It is carried by the Royal Engineers only. 

The 34lb. GS shovel with which the infantry are equipped 
has a handle of the same length as the R. E. shovel, and is 
therefore a convenient tool to use Ts head however is only 9 inches 
long and & inches wide and is distinctly weaker, so it would not stand 
such heavy work, Still, on the whole, it is a good tool and equal to 
most ordinary work. The disadvantages for digging purposes of its 
lesser weight and strength are probably counterbalanced by the 
reduction in the load borne by the soldier, whe, having no portable 
tool, as already pointed out, often has to carry this shovel for a 
considerable distance from the point where the tools are issued 
from the transport animals, It also requires less transport than the 
heavy shovel, 
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Tt will be seen from what has been said previously that a 
Dieisuatiosotast consideration of the most suitable equipment 
vising a suitable for the employment of entrenchment in’ the 
entronehing)tcol: attack is beset with considerable ditticulties. 
A tool that is small enough and light enough to be carried on the 
person without inconvenience is too weak and light for } f 
for digging trenches, and vice verse. The selution arrived at in the 
Home service, namely to abandon the idea of personal equipment, 
and to provide a fairly large number of full sized and medium weight 
tools in the regimental transport does not seem to be entirely satis- 
factory, Although it is laid down * that on the march the cight 
pack animals carrying the tools will march one in rear of each com- 
pany, and that in action they will keep as close to their companics 
as the enemy's fire will adinit, yet it 1s dithcult to see how the tools 
can be distributed to the men when extended and under fire on 
open ground. There will probably therefore be many cases where 
they must either be carried for a considerable distance or be dis- 
wnsed with entirely. When taken over by the men they must 
be carried in the hand, and when the rifle has to be used the tool 
must be put onthe ground. In the subsequent advance it may 
very likely be forgotten and left behind. 

There is yet another objection to which reference has not 

been made. Although the length of these 
Aerie gfhay tools is convenient for digging standing, yet 
downer ne Wing they are certainly too cumbrous for digging 

lying down. Morcover with a shovel alone it 
would often be impossible to break up hard soils. Digging in a 
standing position is impossible within effective range of the enemy, 
yet it is very desirable to have some means of throwing up cover at 
that stage of the attack, The main objection that has been ad- 
vanced against. portable tools is. their ineffectiveness for deliberate 
entrenching work. Many people who have had experience of their 
use stigmatize them pysz and combination tools in’ particular 
are generally said to fail to fulfil any of the purposes for whieh they 
are designed. 

This is undoubtedly true if we regard them from the point 
of view of their use for deliberate heavy work standing. To use 
ashort light tool standing is a back-b ng business, and the 
force that has to be put into it if reasonable progress is to be 
made will probably break or bend it. It is, however, probable that 
such implements would be most useful to enable a soldier to grub 
up head cover when lying down, and, if used exclusively for such 
work, and not required to take the place of a full-sized pick and 
shovel, they might be found valuable articles of equipment and 
quite worth the slight addition they cause to the load. 


* Ttis uncertain whether this nutuber is still correct, as it ix understood that a 
new issue of the Field Service Regulations for the Engineer Services ix under prepar- 
ation Lut at time of writing this was nut obtainable. 
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This shape, however, would be less convenient to carry than the one 
above suggested, 

Before any definite pattern could be decided on, an extended 
serics of trials: would be required to test the capabilities of the pro- 
posed implement in various classes of soil, and to ascertain whether 
It constitutes an encumbrance to the soldier, Above all things 
it must be remembered that it is intended solely for the provision of 
light cover by men lying down, and is in no way a substitute for the 
pick and shovel. There would however be little fear of this being 
forgotten if once such a tool were issued to the army, for, with an 
implement of this nature, it would be impossible to dig standing 

Ifa portable implement were introduced every man in the 

Full aised: picke® and ranks should be equipped with one, It 
shovels for making would however still be necessary to have in 
french: addition an equipment of picks and shovels 
earried in the regimental transport, and it would be undesirable to 
reduce the proportion of the latter below that now allowed in the 
home service, as this number is none teo much for the work that 
wonld be necessury to seenre positions gained, to make communica- 
tions from the rear,ete, As every man would have at all times means 
of covering himself under fire, the picks and) shovels would only be 
issucd te working parties definitely told off for the above purposes. 
They would not have to be carried about for long periods, so there 
would be no necessity to sacrifice strength to lightness in’ their 
design, which should be the most suitable obtainable for solid 
digging. It would therefore be preferable to provide infantry with 
the 5Ib. R. E shovel instead of the 341b. G.S. pattern, The only 
objection to this would be on the score of the increased weight to 
be carried in the regimental transport, but this would amount all 
told to only three mules per battalion at the most, over and above 
the number that would” be required) to carry an equal number of 
the lighter tools, 

Tt will have been noticed that. the proportion of picks to 

shovels: provided in the Home service is as 
teroportion offal sized ty to three. Inthe ease however of the 

army in India, where the soilof the most 
probable theatre of war is of a hard and generally stony nature, it 
would be undesirable to have a smaller proportion ef picks than 
of shovels. Tt is probable that an equipment of approximately 240 
shovels and 2400 picks per battalion would be suitable, as this 
would pra uly allow of three companies forming a working i rty, 
each man with a pick and shovel: or, when very rapid work was 
required, six companies could be employed, two men to each’ task 
with a pick and shovel between them. As each taan would have an 
implement on his person it: would sutice if the picks and shovels 
were a battalion reserve instead of a company equipment as it is 
in the Home service, and they could be carried on mules in the 
battalion transport. 
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Training the soldier in the employment of entrenchment 
in the attack. 


Having now formulated suggestions as to the most suitable 
equipment of tools, it is desirable to consider the important question 
of the training of the soldier in their use and in the habit of employ- 
ing entrenchment in the attack. We have seen how in prolonged 
cainpaigns the rank and file have come in time to acquire this habit 
for themselves, but under the conditions of modern weapons, we, 
with our numerically small army, cannot afford to let our soldiers 
pick it up in that way, as the price to be paid in the earlier stages 
of the war would be too great. No training can be omitted that will 
help to ensure success, and we must arrange that our troops begin 
their campaigns with the habit of entrenching in the attack firmly 
emplanted in them, and with a knowledge of how to exercise it. 

There are two serious obstacles in the way of securing adequate 

training for the soldier in this work. One 
erpiMoulties in securing is the difficulty in providing suitable ground 
where it can be practised. This is parti- 
cularly the case in England, and above all in the case of small 
garrisons situated in parts of the country where the land is all highly 
cultivated or to a large extent preserved for game. A good deal 
has been done to remove this objection by the present practice of 
locating troops in large garrisons where wide areas for manceuvring 
Elteaset have been acquired by the War Office, as at Aldershot and 
alisbury Plain, and at those places entrenching work is much more 
practised than it used to be. In India this difticulty does not prevail 
to nearly the same degree, as there is nearly always in the vicinity of 
military cantonments ground where entrenchment could be practised 
without injuring anyone’s rights or incurring expense in damages. 

The other obstacle lies in the objection entertained by the 
soldier himself to labour of this nature. This natural objection is 
found in most armies but is particularly noticeable in ours on 
account of the unfortunate but long established tendency to look 
on all digging work as a“ fatigue”. This tendency 1s fostered by the 
fact that in certain cases when soldiers are employed in digging in 
peace time they receive extra pay. Although it is clearly laid down 
that working pay is not to be granted for instructional work, nor 
in the field for any work, yet it is natural that it should be felt a 
hardship when work has to be done without it. The custom of 
giving working pay leads the soldier to believe that digging work is 
something outside his ordinary military duties. 

This idea must be eradicated. The suldier must be taught 

from the time he joins that digging, whether 
par working in throwing up light entrenchments, con- 
structing defensive works, making roads of 
communication, or in any other service for the good of the army, 
is as honourable and necessary a part of the soldicr’s trade as 
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any other. To this end it is desirable to abolish working pay 
altogether. If this were going to lead to any appreciable reduc- 
tion of the soldier's emoluments, it would be better to make it 
upto him in pay than to continue such a system, but by far 
the greater majority of men have so few opportunities of carning 
working pay that it will make no difference to them whatever. 
Whether the soldier should ever be employed on public works 
when working pay has been abolished is a question for considera- 
tion. To employ him in this manner for the purpose of saving 
money to the exchequer is most undesirable, but if the execution of 
certain public works gives him a necded instruction and practice in 
digging, there would be no reason why he should not be so employed 
in moderation, except that such work is liable to be unpopular, and 
it is above all things desirable to avoid anything that will cause a 
distaste for spade work. On the whole, therefore, it would be better 
not to employ soldiers on work of that sort. 
The soldier requires training both in the technical work of 
digging with the service tools and the tactical 
Nature of training re- art of employing entrenchments in the attack 
across country. For this the present system 
by which instruction in entrenching is only one of the many items 
to be crammed into 36 days annual company training cannot be 
considered sufficient. The technical instructions should begin soon 
after he joins,and a course of digging should form part of every 
recruit’s curriculum. For this purpose it would be desirable 
to have in the neighbourhood of all barracks a field or enclosure 
where such work could be done. A man cannot dig effectively 
without training and practice ; any one who has superintended a course 
of instruction in field works, or better still, who has undergone one 
in person, knows the physical distress which a couple of hours’ 
digging will bring about in an untrained man. The hands have to 
be hardened and the muscles of the body exercised. The method 
of swinging the pick, thrusting with the shovel and throwing the 
earth to the front requires to be taught. A man cannot be considered 
a fully trained soldier until he can dig steadily for four hours 
without distress in ordinary soil. The tasks specified in the Manual 
of Military Engineering, namely 30 ¢.ft. in one hour and 80 c.ft. in 
four hours,* are for untrained men. A trained man should be able 
to dig 120 c.ft. in four hours, and as the time available to entrench a 
position seized in the attack will often be very short, it is desirable 
to train the men up to the latter standard if practicable. Practice 
would also be necessary at digging, lying down with the small 
grubbing implement, if an article of that description were introduced, 
In light easy soil trained men might be expected to conceal them- 
selves completely by its means in about half an hour. 


* Manual of Military Engineering, 8. 21, 
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are engaged in feints and demonstrations, and some perhaps are 
passively employed in defence against the enemy's attacks. But if 
the employment of any is not in some way furthering the main 
offensive operation, then there is false strategy or faulty tactics. 

Many and striking: examples can be found in history of the 
disasters that arise from the wrongful use of fortification, both in the 
strategy of the campaign and in the tactics of the battle-field. Many 
commanders have taken to its shelter when their only chance of 
success lay ina bold offensive. Others, who have rightly adopted it 
at first, fascinated by the protection it affords, have been seduced into 
remaining under its cover when it no longer furthered the offensive 
aim, but had become a fatal net. 

Some critics, seeing the disastrous results of such action, have 

loudly proclaimed that. fortification is_mis- 
acnaving learnt te csei2  chievous and fortresses an incubus. But that 
how to employ it rightly js wantonly and unnecessarily throwing away 

a most valuable and sometimes indispensable 
auxiliary. We require to grasp the tact that fortification is valuable 
solely as a means of assisting the offence, and that as soon as the 
ocenpation of a position ceases to fulfil this end, that position, 
however strongly fortified, should be abandoned as if the plague were 
init. When we have all been trained from the beginning of our 
military carcers to throw up entrenchments whenever we require 
them, and to vacate them on the instant that we find that we can do 
more useful work elsewhere to further the offensive aim, then we 
shall not, when we become leaders, fall into the lamentable errors 
referred to above. 

Practice in the use of fortification to further the attack on the 
battlefield will teach us its use to further the consummation of a 
campaign, We shall not fail through forgetfulness or ignorance to 
employ it wherever it can do good, and we shall not hesitate, when 
necessary, to abandon a fortified position whatever the amount of 
nuscular effort er of money its fortification has cost. A nation 
whose soldiers and statesmen invariably act on these principles if it 
cannot command victory, will at all events be spared the humiliating 
disasters of Metz, Plevna and Port Arthur. 


oiaizes y GOOgle 


POLITICS AND WAR. 


The relation of the task of the Statesman to that of the 
Strategist. 


Lecture delivered at the Indian Stati College. 
By Captain J. Cuarteris, R.E. 


In the time at my disposal, it will only be possible to indicate 
the more prominent of the many problems involved in’ the relation 
of politics and warfare, and to suggest answers to the questions that 
arise. I was led to select this subject’ by noting that in’ almost 
every military book that I have read, the interference of the  politi- 
cian or statesman was referred to. Generally, the conclusion arrived 
at was that the interference was unjustifiable, and invariably that 
it had an adverse influence on the strategy. At first sight the dedue- 
tion was that the very fact that this influence was adverse proved 
that it was unjustifiable. That scemed to solve the whole question. 
Then one remembered that the rulers of countries are generally the 
most able men that the country possesses, and that if these men had, 
through successive centuries, insisted on controlling the strategy, 
there was probably something to be said on their side. 

To attempt a solution of this question is, then, the first’ task I 
have set myself. In doing so, I refer, of course, to the interference— 
or control of the great questions of strategy. Interference in matters 
of detail regarding the operations is, on the face of it, indefensible. 
An example of such interference is found in the first: campaign of 
Stonewall Jackson in the Shendandoah valley. When Benjamin, 
the Secretary at Richmond, demanded that Loring’s force should be 
withdrawn trom Romney, Jackson promptly sent in his resignation, 

Now I think it is very clear that to solve it one must not Jook 
only at the actual military operations, but’ at the whole life of the 
nation, The statesman is, of course, responsible for this. He con- 
trols the nation’s destinies in peace, and except against the some- 
what rare case of a purely aggressive war against his country he has 
probably much to say whether there should be war or not. And 
Immediately the war is over the statesman comes again into undi 
vided control of the country’s destinies. The war in tact is only 
an isolated event in the life of the nation, and its success or failure 
falls to be judged in the light of the effect it has had on this lite, 

So that if we are going to answer the question whether the 
interference with the strategist was justifiable or not, by the result 
of such interterence, it should be by the result on the actual history 
of the nation and net by the mere result of the military operations 
Ido not fora moment mean to say that the test of success is the only 
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any other. To this end it is desirable to abolish working pay 
altogether. If this were going to lead to any appreciable reduc- 
tion of the soldier's emoluments, it would be better to make it 
up to him in pay than to continue such a system, but by far 
the greater majority of men have so few opportunities of earning 
working pay that it will make no difference to them whatever. 
Whether the soldier should ever be employed on public works 
when working pay has been abolished is a question for considera- 
tion. To employ him in this manner for the purpose of saving 
money to the exchequer is most undesirable, but if the execution of 
certain public works gives him a needed instruction and practice in 
digging, there would be no reason why he should not be so employed 
in moderation, except that such work is liable to be unpopular, and 
it is above all things desirable to avoid anything that will cause a 
distaste for spade work. On the whole, therefore, it would be better 
not to employ soldiers on work of that sort. 
The soldier requires training both in the technical work of 
digging with the service tools and the tactical 
anatgre Of training re- art of employing entrenchments in the attack 
across country. For this the present system 
by which instruction in entrenching is only one of the many items 
to be crammed into 36 days annual company training cannot be 
considered sufficient. The technical instructions should begin soon 
after he joins,and a course of digging should form part of every 
recruit’s curriculum. For this purpose it would be desirable 
to have in the neighbourhood of all barracks a field or enclosure 
where such work could be done. A man cannot dig effectively 
without training and practice ; any one who has superintended a course 
of instruction in field works, or better still, who has undergone one 
in person, knows the physical distress which a couple of hours’ 
digging will bring about in an untrained man. The hands have to 
be hardened and the muscles of the body exercised. The method 
of swinging the pick, thrusting with the shovel and throwing the 
earth to the front requires to be taught. A man cannot be considered 
a fully trained soldier until he can dig steadily for four hours 
without distress in ordinary soil. The tasks specified in the Manual 
of Military Engineering, namely 30 ¢.ft. in one hour and 80 c.ft. in 
four hours,* are for untrained men. A trained man should be able 
to dig 120 c.ft. in four hours, and as the time available to entrench a 
position seized in the attack will often be very short, it is desirable 
to train the men up to the latter standard if practicable. Practice 
would also be necessary at digging, lying down with the small 
grubbing implement, if an article of that description were introduced. 
In light easy soil trained men might be expected to conceal them- 
selves completely by its means in about half an hour. 


* Manual of Military Engineering, 8. 21, 
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The tactical training in the employment of entrenchment in the 

attack must be part of the soldier's ordinary 

nansttoal training inthe tactical training in practical skirmishing 

The Training Manual already provides for the 

instruction of the soldier in the use of natural cover in the attack.* 

The use of the entrenching implement to improvise cover where it does 
not naturally exist is merely a corollary of what is there laid down. 

Above all, practice is requisite. Whether the training is that of 
the company, or of the battalion, or the ordinary work of a field day, 
troops engaged in attacking operations should invariably use their 
entrenching implements. The picks and shovels on the battalion 
transport animals should be taken into the field at all mancuvres, 
and whenever it is necessary to secure a position, the entrenchment 
should actually be thrown up. Whatever may be the nature of 
the entrenching implements that are eventually introduced into the 
Indian army, it is essential that they are regularly made use of by 
the troops when they are practising the attack in peace time. 

In this manner the habit will be inculcated of throwing up cover 
whenever necessary, and of looking upon the entrenching tool as the 
necessary companion and partner of the rifle. One of the objections 
often raised in past times to the use of entrenchments in the attack 
was that once men had obtained cover in this way from the enemy's 
fire they could not be prevailed on to leave it for the bullet-swept 
open ground. This, however, if it was the case, arose from the fact 
that both officers and men had been taught to regard fortifications 
as adjuncts solely of the defence. They naturally therefore looked 
on it as a means of self-protection instead of as a means of furthering 
the offensive action of their own force. When in peace time they 
had been trained to use entrenchments for passive defence only, it 
could not be surprising if in war they failed to comprehend their 
employment actively. If, however, all ranks have been trained to 
occupy and advance from trenches constantly in peace time they will 
do the same without hesitation on the battle field. 

Another great advantage will accrue to the army at large from 
the adoption of the habit of using entrench- 

x. It will inevitably cor- 

s of the use of fortification 
generally in all tactical and strategical opera- 

tions, whether offensive or defensive. It will show to all who think 
on the subject that between the use of fortification in the attack and 
its use in the defence there should be no essential difference. War 
can only be waged with success by offensive action, and everything 
which does not, directly or indirectly, further offensive action, is a 
dangerous impediment. The battletield is the campaign in epitome. 
The great main offensive effort is being directed in either case 
against the enemy’s weakest or most vital point. In other parts, 
alike of the theatre of war and of the battlefield, some of the troops 


of arrection of our idee nents in the atta 


fonorally by its practice rect our conceptio 


“Infantry Training, s. 51. 
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are engaged in feints and demonstrations, and some perhaps are 
passively employed in defence against the enemy's attacks. But if 
the employment of any is not in some way furthering the main 
offensive operation, then there is false strategy or faulty tactics. 

Many and striking examples can be found in history of the 
disasters that arise from the wrongful use of fortification, both in the 
strategy of the campaign and in the tactics of the battle-field. Many 
commanders have taken to its shelter when their only chance of 
success lay in a bold offensive. Others, who have rightly adopted it 
at first, fascinated by the protection it affurds, have been seduced into 
remaining under its cover when it no longer furthered the offensive 
aim, but had become a fatal net. 

Some critics, seeing the disastrous results of such action, have 
loudly proclaimed that fortification is mis- 
attack “we shall know Chievous and fortresses an incubus. But that 
how fe employ it rightly js wantonly and unnecessarily throwing away 

a most valuable and sometimes indispensable 
auxiliary. We require to grasp the fact that fortification is valuable 
solely as a means of assisting the offence, and that as soon as the 
occupation of a position ceases to fulfil this end, that position, 
however strongly fortified, should be abandoned as if the plague were 
init. When we have all been trained from the beginning of our 
military careers to throw up entrenchments whenever we require 
them, and to vacate them on the instant that we find that we can do 
more useful work elsewhere to further the offensive aim, then we 
shall not, when we become leaders, fall intu the lamentable errors 
referred to above. 

Practice in the use of fortification to further the attack on the 
battlefield will teach us its use to further the consuinmation of a 
campaign. We shall not fail through forgetfulness or ignorance to 
employ it wherever it can do good, and we shall not hesitate, when 
necessary, to abandon a fortified position whatever the amount of 
muscular effort or of money its fortification has cost. A nation 
whose soldiers and statesmen invariably act on these principles if it 
cannot command victory, will at all events be spared the humiliating 
disasters of Metz, Plevna and Port Arthur. 


nigtizes ty GOOTe 


POLITICS AND WAR. 


The relation of the task of the Statesman to that of the 
Strategist. 


Lecture delivered ut the Indian Staff College. 
By Captain J. CHARTERIS, R.E. 


In the time at my disposal, it will only be possible to indicate 
the more prominent of the many problems involved in the relation 
of politics and warfare, and to suggest answers to the questions that 
arise. I was led to select this subject by noting that in almost 
every military book that I have read, the interference of the politi- 
cian or statesman was referred to. Generally, the conclusion arrived 
at was that the interference was unjustifiable, and invariably that 
it had an adverse influence on the strategy. At first sight the deduc- 
tion was that the very fact that this influence was adverse proved 
that it was unjustifiable. That seemed to solve the whole question. 
Then one remembered that the rulers of countries are generally the 
most able men that the country possesses, and that if these men had, 
through successive centurics, insisted on controlling the strategy, 
there was probably something to be said on their side. 

To attempt a solution of this question is, then, the first task I 
have set myself. In doing so, I refer, of course, to the interference— 
or control of the great questions of strategy. Interference in matters 
of detail regarding the operations is, on the face of it, indefensible. 
An example of such interference is found in the first campaign of 
Stonewall Jackson in the Shendandvah valley. When Benjamin, 
the Secretary at Richmond, demanded that Loring’s force should be 
withdrawn from Romney, Jackson promptly sent in his resignation. 

Now I think it is very clear that to sulve it one must not Jook 
only at the actual military operations, but at the whole life of the 
nation. The statesman is, of course, responsible for this. He con- 
trols the nation’s destinies in peace, and except against the some- 
what rare case of a purely aggressive war against his country he has 
probably much to say whether there should be war or not. And 
immediately the war is over the statesman comes again into undi- 
vided control of the country’s destinies. The war in fact is only 
an isolated event in the life of the nation, and its success or failure 
falls to be judged in the light of the effect it has had on this life. 

So that if we are going to answer the question whether the 
interference with the strategist was justifiable or not, by the result 
of such interference, it should be by the result on the actual history 
of the nation and not. by the mere result of the military operations 
Ido not fora moment mean to say that the test of success is the only 
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or even the best means of answering the question, but it is the one 
generally applied. To take a concrete case from history to illustrate 
my meaning. Criticism has condemned Pitt for his policy during 
the commencement of the last century. At first he directed all his 
efforts to breaking down the colonies of France. It is pointed 
that the results from a military point of view were mainly negative, 
and it is claimed that if he had sent a strong force to assist the 
enemies of the Republic he might have attained great success. But 
the result of the struggle was to put England ina far stronger 
position than she had ever before occupied. As Yorck von 
Wartenburg puts it, while England was quietly annexing colo- 
nics and strengthening her sea power, the other European 
Powers were pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for her on the 
continent. If Pitt had sent all his forces tu take their part in the 
struggle on the continent there was at least the chance that a bad 
defeat would have caused her to accept an unfavourable peace ; in any 
case the final results conld hardly have been better than they were. 
So that here the test of result if applied to the history of the nation 
gives a ey different answer to that of purely military criticism. 

But as I said before this test of results is not the best one. It 
is, I think, a somewhat amateurish way of deciding. 

If we look at the question from the broader standpoint of prin- 
ciples, we must take into consideration what are the necessary factors 
to success both in politics and warfare. Now I think every one must 
agree that the national spirit is a very important one. Countries no 
longer make war at the behest of their rulers. It was pointed out in 
@ previous lecture how the fact that the Russians neither knew 
nor cared what they were fighting for affected their military capa- 
bilities, and the convulsions that the life politic in Russia is suffer- 
ing now are probably largely attributable to a war that was at once 
unsuccessful and unpopular. I would go even further than this. I 
do not think that by any country of Europe, except Russia, could an 
unpopular war have been waged as long as this was. Now it is this 
influence that the temper of the people has on this result of the war 
that atfords one justification to the politician in retaining his right of 
interference. There is another justification—no nation can afford to 
stand alone in the case of a great war. The ring must be kept by 
defensive alliances. An act that would lead to great results of strategy 
might well cause political disaster. To take another concrete instance, 
every history of the War in America points how Lincoln’s anxiety 
for the safety of Washington cramped the strategy of the Fede- 
rals. But Hay’s life of Lincoln points out that there was, at 
the time, a by-no-means insignificant peace party in the North; 
the fall of Washington would have becn a great handle for them, 
should the strategists fail. There was also a great danger of for- 
eign intervention. Here were two definite evils that Lincoln 
could gauge and the advantages of the alternative policy were shroud- 
ed in the uncertainty of war. Under the circumstances I do not 
think we can blame him for retaining in his hands the choice. 
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But the other side of the shield is no less clear. From the time 
that Hannibal was refused, by the Council of the Hundred at 
Carthage, the reinforcements that he required to reduce Rome, 
history teems with examples where the statesman by undue inter- 
ference has nullified the results of the strategist: and looking back 
now, we can see that the strategist was in the right and that the 
interference has led to disaster. In the recent war a very typical 
case was the attempt of Stakelberg, tor purely political motives, 
to relieve Port Arthur in the face of an overwhelmingly supe- 
rior force. So far then the conclusions that can be drawn are that 
while the interference of statesmen in the war is, to a certain extent, 
justified by the nature of the relation that war bears to the general 
policy of the country, such interference has often resulted in 
disaster. Every one here has read of the constant struggles that 
Marlborough had to overcome the interference of the politicians 
both in England and in the Lowlands, and although this did not 
result. in disaster Marlborough was nearly driven to resign his com- 
mand. 

With this conclusion there arises the question whether it is 
not possible to arrange some scheme whereby the relations of the 
two great servants of the state, the statesman and the strategist, 
will be so clearly detined that each, understanding the position and 
the motive of the other, will loyally co-operate. he first thought 
that suggests itself is that if the two functions were combined in 
one man an immediate solution would be obtained. But I think 
in the history of Napoleon one can trace his position as the 
head of a state adversely affecting his conduct of wars. It is quite 
true that his career affords, in the earlier years of his supreme 
power in the state, a marvellous example of the results that can 
be obtained by harmonious strategy and statescrafi. The constant 
state of war that existed in Europe lent itself to his plans of 
making and breaking alliances to suit strategy. But it is noticeable 
that in his earlier and most successful campaigns he was a strategist 
pure and simple. The peace at Klagenfort is an example. 
Later on state policy appeared to dominate his strategy. Yorck 
von Wartenburg points out how gradually his strategy became 
dominated by the necessity to sccure and hold places in contra- 
distinction to his former strategy of seeking and defeating the 
enemy's army in the ficld. Statescraft was exerting its influence. 
In 1814 statescratt—or rather his own position in France—demanded 
war while pure strategy demanded peace. His final downfall can 
almost be traced directly to his inability to hold the balance level 
between the two. Napoleon is the one example that the his- 
tory of recent times attords of the two tasks being united in one 
man. Even were this solution the best, it is highly improbable that 
in any great civilised power a condition of affairs will arise that 
will render possible a dictatorship of this nature, 

There is however one exception. In the face of an invasion 
a military dictatorship might well be adopted by any country as 
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But the other side of the shield is no less clear, From the time 
that) Hannibal was refused, by the Council of the Hundred at 
Carthage, the reinforcements that he required to reduce Rome, 
history teems with examples where the statesman by undue inter- 
ference has nullified the resnits of the strategist: and looking back 
now, we can see that the strategist was in the right and that the 
interference has led to disaster. In the recent war a very typical 
case was the attempt of Stakelberg, for purely political motives, 
to relieve Port: Arthur in the face of an overwhelmingly supe- 
rior foree, So far then the conclusions that ean be drawn are that 
while the interference of statesmen in the war is, toa certain extent, 
justified by the nature of the relation that war bears to the general 
policy of the country, such interference has often resulted in 
disaster. Every one here has read of the constant struggles that 
Marlborough had te overcome the interference of the politicians 
both in England and in the Lowlands, and although this did not 
result: in disaster Marlborough was nearly driven to resign his com- 
mand. 

With this conclusion there arises the question whether it is 
not possible to arrange some scheme whereby the relations of the 
two reat servants of the state, the statesman and the strategist, 
will be s tly detined that each, understanding the position and 
the motive of the other, will loyally co-operate, ‘The first thought 
that sugvests itselfis that if the two funetions were combined in 
one man an immediate solution would be obtained. But L think 
in the history of Napoleon one can trace his position as_ the 
head of a state adversely affecting his conduct of wars. It is quite 
true that his career atfords, in the earlier years of his) supreme 
pewer in the state, a marvellous example of the results that can 
be obtained by harmonious strategy and statescraft. The constant 
state of war that existed in Europe lent itself to his plans of 
making and breaking alliances to suit strategy. But it is noticeable 
that in his earlier and most. suc ‘il campaigns he was a strategist 
mre and simple. ‘The peace at Klagenfort is an) example. 
PO on state policy appeared to dominate his strategy. Yorck 
ven Wartenburg points out how gradually his: strategy became 
dominated by the necessity to secure and hold places in contra: 
distinction to his former strategy of seeking and defeating the 
enemy's army in the field. Statescraft: was cxerting its influence. 
In Ids14statescratt—or rather his own position in France—demanded 
war while pure strategy demanded peace. His final downfall) can 
almost: be traced dircetly to his inability to hold the balance level 
between the two. Napoleon is the one example that the his- 
tory of recent times affords of the two tasks being united in one 
man. Even were this solution the best, itis highly improbable that 
Inany great civilised power a condition of afiairs will arise that 
will render possible a dictatorship of this nature, 

There as however one exception. In the face of an invasion 
a military dictatorship might well be adopted by any country as 
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a sort of forlorn hope. But imagine, on the other hand, the not 
impossible case of an army of Great Britain operating in the 
Low Countries. No situation, either of success or disaster, 
could well cause the country to accept the control of her destinies 
by giving autocratic power to a soldier. 

A diametrically opposite case of affairs is exemplified in our 
own country. Whatever benefits we may claim for a system of 
party government—and they are many—history will not justify a 
successful military policy being included among them, as far as 
Great Britain is concerned. It is quite true that the army has 
eventually proved itself equal to the tasks that the statesman has set it. 
But it has been by muddling through. In a recent book a case has 
been made out that any form of representative government is totally 
at variance with military efficiency. In spite of what I have just 
said, I think this is going much too far, There is such a thing as 
the common sense of a nation. But even if it were true, it would 
be military efficiency and not representative government that would 
have to disappear. Everything appears to point to all countries 
adopting this system of government. No one can prophesy what 
will be the issue of the present convulsions in Russia, but the signs 
appear to point to democracy. Even in Germany there are not 
wanting signs that the semi-autocracy that has obtained there is 
doomed to make way for some form of popular government. Social- 
ism, which is really anti-bureaucracy, has become a vital force, and 
in spite of the sct back at the last elections it will certainly play a 
prominent part in the future history of the country. 

The question then arises, is there no system whereby while the 
statesman retains his legitimate interference, the evils that have 
in the past accompanied it can be minimised? C learly perfect 
harmony is the first essential. Each should have the advantage of 
the other’s special knowledge. This is recognised in all countries. 
In Germany a permanent Chancellor and a permanent Chief of the 
General Statf seem to give us an example of a nearly perfect organi- 
sation. In more democratic countries the United States, France and 
now (at least thanks to Mr. Balfour) in our own, a Defence Committee, 
with permanent nucleus, co-ordinate the knowledge of the statesman 
and the soldier and sailor. I think Iam right in saying that the original 
proposal was that the leader of the Opposition should be a member 
of this Committee. Had this been accepted the Committee would 
have been nearly a permanent one. Even as it is, it marks a great 
step in advance from the confusion of interests that formerly existed. 
It means, I think, that for the first time what is now known as 
Peace strategy is officially recognised. To understand what this 
peace strategy which involves the whole question of the relation 
between the statesman and the politician is, it is necessary again to 
consider the whole intercourse of nations, and to remember that the 
struggle for existence is as real in the lite of nations as in the animal 
world, Disraeli onee said “A nation cannot stand still, it must 
either progress or recede,” and Bismarck threw some light on the 
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method of advancing in the epigram. “The only sound principle 
of action in a state is political egoisin not romanticism.” In this 
strife of nations the most certain way of removing a rival is by a 
successful war. The indemnity, the lowering of prestige, the inter- 
nal dissensions that often result to the conquered are far more deci- 
sive blows than can be delivered by years of peace policy. No state 
that finds itself in a position to deliver such a blow to its rival will 
hesitate a moment. It is the task of peace strategy to put this 
rinciple into practice both in defence and offence. National defence 
Pecomies therefore as much a matter of crear eres as any purely 
domestic legislation. A country may well decide that circumstances 
do not demand the increase of her armed forces sufficient to make an 
aggressive war. The risk, the cost, the loss of peociictive power, to the 
State are all factors that must be weighed by the statesman. But every 
individual in the country is personally concerned with the matter of 
Home Defence. ‘The choice of war or peace rests with the aggressor. 
Except in so far as insufficient decisive measures not only invite but 
by the unalterable laws of the struggle for existence in international 
life, demands attack. For an offensive war the statesman lays down 
the object, prepares the ground by alliance and by educating the 
mind of the nation to the war. The soldier has to prepare the plan 
of campaign and the weapon ; to calculate the chances of success 
and to afford the statesman the information necessary before he can 
decide to strike the blow. With such prepared plans and close co- 
operation the risk of interference is reduced to a minimum for its 
very raison d'etre has disappeared. For an instance of this peace 
strategy at work we turn to Prussia between her two great wars 
of 1866 and 1870. Bismarck had decided to make Prussia supreme 
on the continent. Austria was removed as a rival. Russia’s 
ambitions tended towards the East. France alone remained to 
dispute the claim. The new confederacy of North German 
States was but recently formed and was only held together by loose 
bonds. 
A national German policy was required to cement these bonds. 
All these arguments pointed the national policy of Germany to war 
and the whole system of the state set itself to prepare for the war. 
Clearly the first task of the statesman must be to isulate France. 
Lenient terms were offered to Austria, the only proviso being that 
French mediation would not be tolerated lest by this an entente 
cordiale should spring up between the two countries of France 
and Austria. Next the French were encouraged to demand terri- 
tory in Belgium in direct opposition tu the lasting policy of Eng- 
land ; a dratt treaty was even prepared whereby Prussia was to 
support her in the demand, and the draft was then shown to the 
English Statesmen to alienate the sympathies of England from 
France. In Prussia itself public opinion was carefully educated 
to regarding the war with France as a measure necessary for 
the very existence of the country. Meantime the army was 
doing its share of the preparations. Von Rvon at the War Office 
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was expanding the resources and Von Moltke was preparing the 
plan of campaign and mobilisation measures, and inculcating into 
the army the lessons of the war of 1866—the proper use of cavalry 
and the development of artillery. The Intelligence Department 
kept the information of the resources of France minutely recorded 
up to every day’s changes. 

Finally, all was ready to deliver the blow. A trumpery excuse 
was utilised * the fervour of the people was brought to fever heat by 
the publication of mutilated telegrams and ofticial correspondence ; 
France was goaded on to declare war, and then the blow was 
struck. 

To sum up the conclusions arrived at: while the statesman 
has a right to retain his control over the destinies of the country 
and therefore a prescriptive right to intervene atany stage of the 
operations, history has shown that such interference often defeats 
its own ends. The danger of these ill-effects are minimised by 
close harmony between the two servants of the state. 

The successful conduct of a war involves careful political 
preparation as well as military preparations. The problem of Home 
Defence should ever be one of the vital points of the policy of the 
country. The weakening of the power not only invites but renders 
attack absolutely, certain. The necessary preparation for war is as 
essential for one’s potential enemics as for oneself, and as this 
preparation is both military and political, the soldier as well as the 
politician must ever be on the lookout for signs. 

If any one wishes an object lesson in the preparation of a 
country for war, Germany again gives one at the present time. 

Any one w ho has studied the politics of Germany during the 
last few years can see very clearly aconnected scheme. Ever since 
the German Emperor gave voice to the decision of the responsible 
advisors in the words that the future of Germany lies on the 
water, there has been a perfectly organised government movement 
to educate the people to the necessary view. In every station in the 
country there hangs an illustrated table showing the relative 
strengths of the English and German fleets, and the signature 
of the Emperor is attached to lend it weight. Every month 
witnesses the publication of some new book in popular language 
on naval tactics, naval construction or history; and, if the Reichstag 
shows any sign of being unwilling to foot the bill for the inercase 
of the navy, advantage is taken of some little trouble somewhcre 
in the world, where “German trade interests clash with those 
of some other country, to show how her position is weakened 
by the lack of an efticient navy. The history of the same country 
gives us an analogy to show us to what thi ading. For fifty years 
there was the same hum of military. preparations, the same keen 
attention to military matters before Prussia threw herself irresistibly 
on Austria and France. 

There is, I think, one practical lesson to be drawn frum this 
somewhat academic discussion. If you have agreed with me that 
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in peace strategy, while the question of commencing the preparation 
for an aggressive war is the task of the statesman assisted$,by! the 
expert knowledge of his military and naval advisors—for he and he 
alone has the facts that enable a valuable decision to be made—the 
question of defence on the other hand is, in a country governed 
under the representative system, essentially one for every individual 
in the country. Deep study is necessary before a decision of any 
value can be obtained, but the study that gives the opinion its value 
confers also the power of converting other people to the opinion. 
With the decision formed, comes the task of endeavouring, in season 
and out of season, to make it the opinion of the country, and to 
advocate the practical means of remedying the defects. For this 
practical means still further study will be necessary—the study 
of politics and political economy. I am well aware of what 
Ruskin calls “the error of modern times of taking away the best 
blood and strength of the nation—all that is brave and careless 
of reward, and scornful of blame, and faithful in trust and casting 
into steel and making a mere sword of it, taking away its voice 
and will; but keeping the worst of the nation—whatever is cowardly, 
avaricious and faithless, and to give to this the voice, to this the 
authority, to this the chief privilege where there is least capacity 
of thought.” The servants of the state, whether in the army, 
navy or the civil services, are most competent of a clear decision and 
these are prohibited by our constitution from making their opinions 
heard in public. Still, I think, that if the solid mass of educated 
army opinion, backed by that knowledge that can come only from 
study, urged on the nation the remedy of the existing defects, 
whether that remedy lies in Imperial Federation or National 
Service, it could not fail to make itself felt. But the first essential 
is that the means advocated should be practical, that objections 
raised to it from the standpoint of the civil member of the state 
should be met from the same standpoint. It serves no useful 
purpose to say that such and such a means only can mect the case, 
if the means in question involves disadvantages, other than military 
ones, of which one has not thought and which one cannot meet by 
arguments based on a knowledge of facts. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF NATIVE OFFICERS IN THE 
INDIAN ARMY. 


By W. 


The suggestive article on the above subject which appeared in 
the April issue of this magazine has no doubt given rise to a good 
deal of discussion in the Indian army. 

The writer ventures to put forward some criticism and sugges- 
tions in the hope_,that further consideration of the scheme may be 
stimulated. 

It is claimed in the above article that every one should be able 
to read and write fluently in Urdu. Preliminary objection is taken 
to the use of the word “Urdu.” The word has been deleted from 
App. 5, A.R.L, Vol. 2, “Hindustani” being substituted for it. If 
“Hindustani” be substituted for “Urdu” the claim is unobjection- 
able, as jany character, such as Urdu, Gurmukhi, or Nagri, will 
be allowable, but if Urdu be insisted on this will often compel 
N.C.0s hoping for promotion to Icarn, in middle age, a new 
character and script, a task sufficient to make the most industrious 
hesitate. 

Under the present Regulations for Native Army Schools, more- 
over, sepoys are taught whatever character they are accustomed to : 
thus Sikh Regiments always use the Gurmukhi character : it has also 
been the policy of Government for many years to issue Drill-books 
and other Manuals in Hindustani, but in several different. characters. 

The characters at present in use, therefore, should remain per- 
missive, Hindustani remaining, nevertheless, the language used. 
Such a course would not in any way render instruction more difficult 
and has the advantage of being in accordance with the present 
policy of Army Headquarters. ; 

Captain Barrett's scheme involves the starting of a college on a 
large scale, with the concomitant organisation of examining com- 
mittees, elaborate lists, and registers of candidates. 

Alt this may come in time, but to commence on such broad lines 
would probably be fatal to the scheme. It is as an introduction to 
some larger scheme that the writer ventures to put forward a less 
ambitious proposal which, it is submitted, would stand a better 
chance of success, and would enable the system to be tested thorough- 
ly before adoption on a larger scale. 

Almost every regiment in the Indian Army is linked with two 
others usually of the same composition (except Gurkha Regiments, 
which have two battalions). Let these three regiments be the unit 
at present, for the selection and promotion of Native Officers, it 
being understood that vacancies occurring in the native commissioned 
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ranks ofa regiment will always) be filled up by the promotion of a 
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have to be carefully laid down by Army Head-quarters, care being 
taken not to make it too ambitious. 

Most Native Officers have already to spend three months at 
Changla Gali or some other Musketry School, and two months at 
Transport Training class. It would be idle to conceal the fact. that 
most officers of the Indian Army are opposed to the Musketry 
Schools: much time is spent in’ the acquisition of a parrot-like 
proficiency in the exact words of the manual, and in learning the 
elements of Musketry. All this can be better instilled regimentally. 
Ifone month out of the proposed course of six months were to be 
devoted to the theory of Musketry, the method of instruction, and 
the regulations regarding it, most officers would feel that the pre- 
sent course of Musketry might be altogether dispensed with. The 
saving in this direction would go far to counterbalance the cost of 
the present scheme. 

In the same way, a month devoted to the care and management 
of transport on the march and in the field would do away with the 
necessity of sending Native Officers to Transport Training classes. 
Tt would not be hard to arrange for a course of, say, 15 lectures by a 
Transport Officer, combined with a month's practical instruction” in 
transport work, on manceuvres as well ag in cantonments. 

tt should be remembered that in this subject, experience counts 
for a great deal: packing and loading, for instance, is a subject which 
ought to be, and is taught under regimental arrangements: and 
the management of transport in the field is an art: which a week's 
work on manauvres will do more to instil than a month’s lectures. 

But unless Musketry and Transport classes are merged into the 
proposed course of instruction, officers of Native Regiments will 
object strongly to a system under which courses of instruction would 
monopolise a whole working year. 

Summary —To sum up, I would suggest that classes for the 
instruction of promising N.-C. 0.3 in military subjects be formed 
in each Brigade under one or two specially selected officers, the 
course of instruction to last. six months and include ‘Transport. and 
Musketry. 

One or two N.-C. O.’s recommended for promotion to N. OQ, 
and certified to be proficient in the A. B. C. of Musketry and 
Transport to be sent from each regiment in the administrative area. 

Masketry and Transport: Training classes to cease as far as 
N. 0.’s are concerned. 

Men who qualify at the above classes to have their names noted 
at Brigade or Divisional Head-quarters, a separate list’ being kept 
for each unit of three linked regiments, On a vacancy occurring in 
a unit, a promotion would be made from this roll provided that) the 
man was of the right caste, and ofa regiment other than that in 
which the vacancy existed. 
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NATIVE OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 
By Magor A. M.S, Ensmie, 56rn Puxsant Rieves, F.F. 
“ Festina lente.” “In medio tutissimus ibis.” 


The article by Captain A. L. Barrett, LA., in the April 1907 
number of the U.S. L Journal on the appointinent of Native Officers 
inthe Indian Army deals with a subject of such importance that a 
false move in the matter might easily tend to ruin the Native Army. 

To put the writer's suggestion brictly, it is proposed, firstly, 
that no man shall be promoted to the rank of Native Officer either 
by direet commission or through the ranks, until he has passed 
through a course very similar to the Sandhurst course for British 
officers; secondly, that at the end of the course the successtul 
candidate shall be appointed as Native Officer ina company of his 
own class, but in no case in his own regiment. 

The two reforms suyyested involye radical changes which, if 
carried out, might produce such startling consequences as had not 
been contemplated. The majority of British Officers of the Indian 
Army will at once agree that the proposal in its present shape 
contains little promise of a successful result, and that an innovation 
of so drastic a nature would be fraught: with the gravest danger to 
the efficiency of this conpticated machine. 

While the present: proposal, as it’ stands, will be condemned 
by practically all officers, it appears to contain the germs of a more 
moderate reform, which might conduce to greater efliciency in’ the 
ive Army. The outlines of such a reform are described later 
in this article. 

Every reasonable man is in favour of a yradual improvement, 
of the standard of education in the army to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of modern war, provided that the change can be assimi- 
lated without prejudice to the harmonious and effective working 
of the whole. There is no doubt that there is ample scope for im- 
provement in the Native Army of India as well as in many other 
armies, Let it be noted, however, that the improvement in’ the 
fighting efficiency of an army is not by any means in direet pro- 
portion to the rise in the standard of education, There are many 
other factors inthe equation, psvehological, material moral, ete., 
and on some of these factors education does not exercise an uni- 
tormly beneticial influcnce. 

It is highly desirable that, in conjunction with other improves 
ments, the standard of education of Native Officers: should) be 
gradually raised. Perhaps in the distant) future we can picture an 
Indian Sandhurst, peopled by the sons of well-educated Indian 
gentlemen and sending forth arace of Native Otticers, loyal to the 
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The suggestive article on the above subject which appeared in 
the April issue of this magazine has no doubt given rise to a good 
deal of discussion in the Indian army. 

The writer ventures to put forward some criticism and sugges- 
tions in the hope_,that further consideration of the scheme may be 
stimulated. 

It is claimed in the above article that every one should be able 
to read and write fluently in Urdu. Preliminary objection is taken 
to the use of the word “Urdu.” The word has been deleted from 
App. 5, A.R.I., Vol. 2, “ Hindustani” being substituted for it. If 
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able, as [any character, such as Urdu, Gurmukhi, or Nagri, will 
be allowable, but if Urdu be insisted on this will often compel 
N.C.0.’s hoping for promotion to learn, in middle age, a new 
character and script, a task sufficient to make the most industrious 
hesitate. 

Under the present Regulations for Native Army Schools, more- 
over, sepoys are taught whatever character they are accustomed to : 
thus Sikh heginienta always use the Gurmukhi character : it has also 
been the policy of Government for many years to issue Drill-books 
and other Manuals in Hindustani, but in several different characters. 

The characters at present in use, therefore, should remain per- 
missive, Hindustani remaining, nevertheless, the language used. 
Such a course would not in any way render instruction more difficult 
and has the advantage of being in accordance with the present 
policy of Army Headquarters. _ : 

Captain Barrett's scheme involves the starting of a college on a 
large scale, with the concomitant organisation of examining com- 
mittees, elaborate lists, and registers of candidates. 

Ali this may come in time, but to commence on such broad lines 
would probably be fatal to the scheme. It is as an introduction to 
some larger scheme that the writer ventures to put forward a less 
ambitious proposal which, it is submitted, would stand a better 
chance of success, and would enable the system to be tested thorough- 
ly before adoption on a larger scale. 

Almost every regiment in the Indian Army is linked with two 
others usually of the same composition (except Gurkha Regiments, 
which have two battalions). Let these three regiments be the unit 
at present, for the selection and promotion of Native Officers, it 
being understood that vacancies occurring in the native commissioned 
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ranks of a regiment will always be filled up by the promotion of a 
N.-C. O. from one of the other two regiments. 

The following advantages are claimed for such a system of pro- 
motion in addition to those mentioned by Captain Barrett :— 

(1) The composition of each of the linked regiments being 
approximately similar, the number of N.-C. O.’s of each 
caste to be trained cuuld easily be regulated. 

(2) Linked battalions usually have a good deal in common 
with each other as regards custom, classes enlisted and 
promoted, and similar internal matters. This would 
facilitate the acceptance of some such scheme by the 
Commandants of Native Regiments. 

(3) The list would be a small one: individual cases of 
hardship would be less likely to occur, and the delicate 
questions of selection and promotion could be settled 
more easily between the 3 regiments than if the field 
of selection were wider. 

The education of Native Officers can be treated apart from the 
question of their selection and promotion. 

Admitting that they require more training than they now get, 
and that this cannot be given regimentally, what are the essentials 
of any scheme to remedy these defects ? 

First and foremost is the question of expense. 

Until expectations are justified by results, a large expenditure 
on buildings, travelling expenses, and staff would be unwise. This 
can best be avoided by forming training centres in the principal 
military stations during the cold weather. The M. W.S. can be 
relied on to provide temporary quarters, such as obsolete rest-camps, 
etc., for class-rooms, and for the loan of furniture.* A grant of 
Rs. 3 per man would cover contingencies such as stationery and 
maps. The fact that classes were held at large centres like Peshawar, 
Nowshera, Rawalpindi, Lahore Cantonments, etc., would obviate the 
difficulty of large classes, and minimise travelling expenses. Candi- 
dates would obtain some stationery, compasses, etc., under regimental 
arrangements and maps of the locality on loan from the local Brigade 
Major. 

; The training staff might consist of a carefully selected British 
Officer, with the rank of Captain, assisted, if over ten candidates 
were under instruction, by a Subaltern equally carefully selected. 

It would be essential to the success of the scheme to give staff 
pay to these officers. 

Two N.-C. O.’s might be drawn, to start with, from each regi- 
ment in the administrative area. Special classes would be desirable 
for part of the course at all events, for N.-C. O.’s from Cavalry 
Regiments. 

Curriculum —A great divergence of opinion may be expected 
on the subject of the course of instruction at such classes. It would 


* This is now done by the M. W. S. for signalling classes 
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have to be carefully laid down by Army Head-quarters, care being 
taken not to make it too ambitious. 

Most Native Officers have already to spend three months at 
Changla Gali or some other Musketry School, and two months at 
Transport Training class. It would be idle to conceal the fact that 
most officers of the Indian Army are opposed to the Musketry 
Schools: much time is spent in the acquisition of a parrot-like 
proficiency in the exact words of the manual, and in learning the 
elements of Musketry. All this can be better instilled regimentally. 
If one month out of the proposed course of six months were to be 
devoted to the theory of Musketry, the method of instruction, and 
the regulations regarding it, most officers would feel that the pre- 
sent course of Musketry might be altogether dispensed with. The 
saving in this direction would go far to counterbalance the cost of 
the present scheme. 

In the same way, a month devoted to the care and management 
of transport on the march and in the field would do away with the 
necessity of sending Native Officers to Transport Training classes. 
It wonld not be hard to arrange for a course of, say, 15 lectures by a 
Transport Officer, combined witha month's practical instruction in 
transport work, on manceuvres as well as in cantonments. 

t should be remembered that in this subject, experience counts 
for a great deal ; packing and loading, for instance, is a subject which 
ought to be, and is taught under regimental arrangements: and 
the management of transport in the field is an art which a week’s 
work on manceuvres will do more to instil than a month’s lectures. 

But unless Musketry and Transport classes are merged into the 
proposed course of instruction, officers of Native Regiments will 
object strongly to a system under which courses of instruction would 
monopulise a whole working year. 

Sumnuiy.—To sum up, I would suggest that classes for the 
instruction of promising N.-C. O.’s in military subjects be formed 
in each Brigade under one or two specially selected officers, the 
course of instruction to last six months and include Transport and 
Musketry. 

One or two N.-C. O.’s recommended for promotion to N. O. 
and certified to be proficient in the A. B. C. of Musketry and 
Transport to be sent from each regiment in the administrative area. 

Musketry and Transport Training classes to cease as far as 
N. O.’s are concerned. 

Men who qualify at the above classes to have their names noted 
at Brigade or Divisional Head-quarters, a separate list being kept 
for each unit of three linked regiments. On a vacancy occurring in 
a unit, a promotion would be made from this roll pes that the 
man was of the right caste, and of a regiment other than that in 
which the vacancy existed. 
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The article by Captain A. L. Barrett, I.A., in the April 1907 
number of the U.S. I. Journal on the appointment of Native Officers 
in the Indian Army deals with a subject of such importance that a 
false move in the matter might easily tend to ruin the Native Army. 

To put the writer's suggestion briefly, it is proposed, firstly, 
that no man shall be promoted to the rank of Native Ofticer either 
by direct commission or through the ranks, until he has passed 
through a course very similar to the Sandhurst course for British 
officers; secondly, that at the end of the course the successful 
candidate shall be appointed as Native Officer in a company of his 
own class, but in no case in his own regiment. 

The two reforms suggested involve radical changes which, if 
carried out, might produce such startling consequences as had not 
been contemplated. The majority of British Officers of the Indian 
Army will at once agree that the proposal in its present shape 
contains little promise of a successful result, and that an innovation 
of so drastic a nature would be fraught with the gravest danger to 
the efficiency of this complicated machine. 

While the present proposal, as it stands, will be condemned 
by practically all officers, it appears to contain the germs of a more 
moderate reform, which might conduce to greater efficiency in the 
Native Army. The outlines of such a reform are described later 
in this article. 

Every reasonable man is in favour of a gradual improvement 
of the standard of education in the army tu meet the ever-increasing 
demands of modern war, provided that the change can be assimi- 
lated without prejudice to the harmonious and effective working 
of the whole. There is no doubt that there is ample scope for im- 
provement in the Native Army of India as well as in many other 
armies. Let it be noted, however, that the improvement in the 
fighting efficiency of an army is not by any means in direct pro- 
portion tu the rise in the standard of education. There are many 
other factors in the equation, psychological, material, moral, ete., 
and on some of these factors education does not exercise an uni- 
formly beneficial influence. 

It is highly desirable that, in conjunction with other improve- 
ments, the standard of education of Native Officers should be 
geaciually raised. Perhaps in the distant future we can picture an 
ndian Sandhurst, peopled by the sons of well-educated Indian 
gentlemen and sending forth a race of Native Officers, loyal tu the 
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State, high in principle, active in body, intelligent of mind and 
devoted to duty. 

When this takes place no half measures will be successful. 
Promotion through the ranks must be as rare as it is in the British 
Army. Until, however, a class such as that which produces the 
majority of British Officers is formed in India, the scheme is impos- 
sible. The class is non-existent in India. It is the product of 
centuries—-not decades of wealth and civilisation. 

The want “of a well-marked line of social distinction between 
the Native Officers and the men in the ranks” is undoubtedly a 
defect of the present system, although, as will.be explained later, the 
present proposal would not remedy this state of affairs. 

Before the question of counter-proposals is discussed, it will be 
advisable to point out some of the reasons why the present proposal 
does not appear sound, and also to challenge some of the postulates, 
from which Capt. Barrett has deduced the urgency for reform. 

In considering any reform the advantages and disadvantages 
must be carefully thought out and balanced one against the other. 
Frequently even when the advantages clearly preponderate, they do 
not outweigh the disadvantages to such an extent as to compensate 
for the disturbing—though it may be temporary—influence of any 
change. Unfortunately in affairs military, as in affairs political, the 
advantages of a reform are often nearer the surface and consequently 
more apparent than the disadvantages, while in the old system, 
which it is proposed to discard, the reverse is the case, the advan- 
tages being often concealed while the disadvantages are constantly 
before our eyes. Frequently the disadvantages of a reform are not 
apparent, even to the genius of a Talleyrand, until it is launched 
beyond recall, while the advantages of the old system only come to 
light when their absence makes itself felt. To revert to the old 
system is then often impossible. 

The advantages of a Sandhurst course for our Native Officers are 
at once manifest. As a disadvantage, notwithstanding the course of 
recent events in India, it is not intended to bring forward the bane- 
ful effects of the seeds of education planted in an immature soil. 
The classes, from whom the fighting material is drawn, in company 
with the better educated gentlemen of India, have amply proved 
that they are still prepared to co-operate loyally in promoting by 
peaceful means the welfare of the varied and assorted community 
that is gathered together under the wgis of the British Empire of 
India. Higher education can only serve to solidity the well-balanced 
minds of healthy-bodied men, though it often succeeds in upsetting 
the equilibrium of clever brains in feebly constituted bodies, more 
especially when the transition stage from ignorance to education is 
passed over in one generation. 

It is proposed, however, to substitute an entirely new system 
for the present method of obtaining our Native Officers. The 
writer of the article appears to have coloured too highly the dis- 
advantages of the present system. He advocates that the present 
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system leads to “a great deal more bhatbandi and patronage than 
is for the good of the service,” and that “the idea gradually creeps 
into the heads of the men that promotion goes by seniority,’ 

In a regiment where the ofticers know their men such patron- 
age and such ideas should be impossible. There has probably never 
been a sounder or better Commanding Officer than the late Sir 
Harry Lumsden, who raised the Guides. In Appendix A of “Lums- 
den of the Guides” will be found some valuable notes, which might 
well form the basis of a portion of the qualifying examination for 
every Statt Corps candidate in India. In these notes it is clearly 
laid down that for the efticiency of a regiment promotion must be 
in the hands of the British Officers alone. The Native Officers 
must have no powers of exercising patronage in this or in other 
respects. Sir H. Lumsden also strongly deprecated the idea of 
allowing promotion to go by seniority alone. Seniority may be one 
item ina man’s claim to promotion, but it should never be allowed 
to become the chief item. For further enlightenment on_ this 
subject a reference is suggested to the Notes themselves which will 
amply repay the trouble of perusal. 

Untortunately it is not always possible to have a continuity 
of British Officers. Indeed nowadays it often occurs that there is no 
British Officer left who really knows the men of the regiment. The 
result is that for purposes of promotion the Commanding Officer, 
probably himself quite new to the regiment, is erm to fall back 
on his Native Ofticers for advice. In this case the Native Officers do 
secure powers of patronage, and it must be admitted that they will 
generally be influenced in their selection by one of two considera- 
tions, either seniority or relationship. This, however, is not the 
ideal state, for the British Ofticers should know their men so 
well that they can make their own promotions. It will be found 
that, as a rule, a sepoy is quite willing to accept as “A‘smat” the 
verdict of a British Officer who can have no personal feeling in 
the matter and knows the regiment, while he will be extremely 
discontented if he is aware that it is owing to the representations 
of his Native Officer that he has been passed over for promotion. 

A Commanding Ofticer, who promotes a man to Native Officer 
(as suggested by Capt. Barrett) when taking everything into con- 
sideration he honestly believes that he is not the best man available 
is lacking in strength of character. For a Commanding Officer to 
promote a man, merely in order that he may qualify for the pension 
ofa Native Officer, is tantamount to connivance at a swindle of 
Government. There are occasions, however, when a man is promot- 
ed not because he is the best man available, but because his promo- 
tion for other reasons— such as influence in recruiting, class, ete..— 
is the best in the interests of the Government service. The Com- 
manding Ofticer can alone be the judge in these matters. Next to 
recruiting, promotion is the most important item in the interior 
economy of a regiment. It is certainly the most ditticult. It is an 
art. Good or bad promotions make or mar a regiment. Hence the 
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system leads to “a great deal more bhaibandi and patronage than 
is for the good of the service,” and that “the idea gradually creeps 
into the heads of the men that promotion goes by seniority. 

In a regiment where the ofticers know their men such patron- 
age and such ideas should be impossible. There has probably never 
been a sounder or better Commanding Ofticer than the late Sir 
Harry Lumsden, who raised the Guides. In Appendix A of “ Lums- 
den of the Guides” will be found some valuable notes, which might 
well form the basis of a portion of the qualifying examination for 
every Statt Corps candidate in India. In these notes it is clearly 
laid down that for the efticiency of a regiment promotion must be 
in the hands of the British Officers alone. The Native Officers 
must have no powers of exercising patronage in this or in other 
respects. Sir H. Lumsden also strongly deprecated the idea of 
allowing promotion to go by seniority alone. Seniority may be one 
item in a man’s claim to promotion, but it should never be’ allowed 
to become the chief item. For further enlightenment on_ this 
subject a reference is suggested to the Notes themselves which will 
amply repay the trouble of perusal. 

Unfortunately it is not always possible to have a continuity 
of British Officers. Indeed nowad: ays it often occurs that there is no 
British Officer left who really knows the men of the regiment. The 
result is that for purposes of promotion the Commanding Ofticer, 
probably himself quite new to the regiment, is compelled to tall back 
on his Native Officers for advice. In this case the Native Ofticers do 
secure powers of patronage, and it must be admitted that they will 
generally be influenced in their selection by one of two considera- 
tions, either seniority or relationship. This, however, is not the 
ideal state, for the British Ofticers should know their men so 
well that they can make their own promotions. It will be found 
that, as a rule, a sepoy is quite willing to accept as “Avsmat” the 
verdict of a British Officer who can have no personal feeling in 
the matter and knows the regiment, while he will be extremely 
discontented if he is aware that it is owing to the representations 
of his Native Officer that he has been passed over for promotion. 

A Commanding Officer, who promotes a man to Native Officer 
(as suggested by Capt. Barrett) when taking everything into con- 
sideration he honestly believes that he is not the best man available 
is lacking in strength of acter. For a Commanding Officer to 
promote a man, merely in order that he may qualify for the pension 
of a Native Officer, is tantamount to connivance at a swindle of 
Government. There are occasions, however, when a man is promot- 
ed not because he is the best man available, but because his promo- 
tion for other reasons— such as influence in recruiting, class, ¢te..— 
is the best in the interests of the Government service. The Com. 
manding Officer can alone be the judge in these matters. Next to 
recruiting, promotion is the most important item in the interior 
economy of a regiment. It is certainly the most difticult. It is an 
art, Good or bad promotions make or mar a regiment. Hence the 
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coming in sufficient numbers to fill the gaps. Under the new system 
direct commissions would probably fall,as hitherto, from mere dearth 
of suitable or desirable candidates to the sons of Native Ofticers. No 
passing through any course will in any way improve their social 
status in the eyes of the men. 

Similarly in the case of promotion through the ranks it is not 
evident how the creation of the “ Native Officer caste” will be 
facilitated by the transfer of successful candidates to companies of 
their own class in different regiments. If the new Native Officers 
belong, as they must do, and it is suggested that they should do, to 
the same class and district as the men in their new companies, their 
antecedents will be known at once and they will be appraised at 
their true value in the social scale immediately they are posted to 
the new regiment. They will quickly surround themselves with a 
clientele of their own friends and relations by enlistment, and “ the 
well-marked line of social distinction” will be as lacking as ever 
while no fresh barrier will be erected against patronage and bhai- 
bandi. 

In the case of regiments recruited from frontier tribes, “ where 
the men are to a great extent illiterate,” the writer hints only at 
the dittculty of obtaining suitable men for commissions. He does 
not suggest a solution, The difticulty would be a real one, for in 
the case of democratic tribes, like those along the frontier, no men 
have social status or authority on account of their birth. This class, 
more than any other, would resent the importation of men of other 
classes to command their companies. 

There is one other point which must be taken into consideration 
in giving direct commissions. There is no doubt that the quality 
of recruits is affected by any change in their prospects. Just as 
every cadet at Sandhurst pictures himself with a Field-Marshal’s 
baton in his pocket, so every native recruit on joining allows his 
imagination to scar to the “ dignitas cum otio” of the retired Native 
Officer. Not every cadet becomes a Field-Marshal, but the hope 
spurs him on, until, when the fires of youth die down, he recognises 
that the baton is not for him, and becomes reconciled to the 
prospect of a humbler lot. Similarly the native recruit cherishes a 
secret hope in his youth that he may one day become a Native 
Officer, but ends in being content with a lot less exalted than that 
of his initial aspirations. 

Tf you make the baton the prerogative of princes of the blood 
royal, or the rank of Native Officers the right of a special class, you 
must inevitably lower, to a greater or less extent, the class of man 
who is prepared to struggle through the grades of British Officers or 
through the native ranks. 

It is, therefore, clear that the institution of a college for Native 
Ofticers and the transfer of successful candidates to other regiments 
can neither produce “a well-marked line of social distinction” be- 
tween the ofticers and men of the ranks, nor will it assist in abolishing 
patronage and bhuibandi. The proposal, if carried out, would 
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can be produced ont of raw material after the age for entry into the 
ranks has been passed. After enlistment a little can be done in 
improving the material but, if during the receptive period of youth 
the fields of the brain have been allowed to he fallow, satisfactory 
results after maturity can never be expected. One might just as 
wellexpect to make a first-class musician, cricketer or racquet 
player out of a man after he is full grown, without having had any 
previous experience in those lines. It is true that a few brilliant 
exceptions do occur, but they are rare. In learning, as in everything 
else, the process of education must be commenced early. 

The education of the army rests not so much in the hands 
of the military authorities as in the hands of the nation. It is the 
same in England, it is the same everywhere. To obtain a high- 
class, well-educated fighting man in the ranks the standard of 
education of the whole population must be raised by means of 
improved State-aided schools. Germany has the best State schools 
and the best educated army. 

The present suggestions for the improvement of the standard 
of Native Officers are :— 

(i) Greater facilities for the education of the fighting classes 
in their villages. 

(ii) A college of instruction for selected N.-C. O.’s and 
direct commissions. 


bigizesy GOOgle 
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“ Festina lente” “In medio tutissimus ibis” 


The article by Captain A. L. Barrett, LA,, in the April 1907 
number of the USS. L Journal on the appointment of Native Officers 
inthe Indian Army deals with a subject of such importance that a 
false move in the matter might easily tend to ruin the Native Army. 

To put the writer's suggestion briefly, it is proposed, firstly, 
that no man shall be promoted to the rank of Native Officer cither 
by direct commission or through the ranks, until he has passed 
through a course very similar to the Sandhurst. course for British 
officers; secondly, that at the end of the course the successful 
candidate shall be appointed as Native Officer ina company of his 
own class, but in no case in his own regiment. 

The two reforms sugested involve radical changes which, if 
carried out, might produce such startling consequences as had not 
been contemplated. The majority of British Ofticers of the Indian 
Army will at once agree that the proposal in its present shape 
contains little promise of a successful result, and that an innovation 
of so drastic a nature would be fraught with the gravest danger to 
the efficiency of this compiicated machine. 

While the present) proposal, as it) stands, will be condemned 
by practically all officers. it appears to contain the germs of a more 
moderate reform, which might conduce to greater efficiency. in the 
Native Army. The outlines of such a reform: are described later 
in this articl 

Every reasonable man is in faveur of a gradual improvement 
of the standard of education in the army to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of modern war, provided that the change can. be assimi- 
lated without prejudice to the harmonious and effective working 
of the whole. ‘There is no doubt that there is ample scope for ins 
provement in the Native Army of India as well as in many other 
armies, Let it be noted, however, that the improvement in’ the 
fighting cfticiency of an army is net by any means in direct pro- 
portion to the rise in the standard of education. There are many 
other factors ine the equation, psvehological, material, ue ete. 
and on some of these factors education does not exercise an uni- 
furinly bencticial intluenee. 

it is highly desirable that, in conjunction with other improve- 
ments, the standard of education of Native Officers: should) be 
gradually raised. Perhaps in the distant future we can picture an 
Indian) Sandhurst, peopled by the sons of well-educated Indian 
gentlemen and sending forth a race of Native Officers, loyal to the 
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State, high in’ principle, active in’ bedy, intelligent of mind and 
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system leads to “a great deal more bhaibundi and patronage than 
is for the good of the service,” and that “the idea gradually creeps 
into the heads of the men that promotion goes by seniority.’ 

In a regiment where the ofticers know their men such patron- 
age and such ideas should be impossible. There has probably never 
been a sounder or better Commanding Ofticer than the late Sir 
Harry Lumsden, who raised the Guides. In Appendix A of “ Lums- 
den of the Guides” will be found some valuable notes, which might 
well form the basis of a portion of the qualifying examination for 
every Staff Corps candidate in India. In these notes it is clearly 
laid down that for the etticiency of a regiment promotion must be 
in the hands of the British Ofticers alone. The Native Officers 
must have no powers of exercising patronage in this or in other 
respects. Sir H. Lumsden also strongly deprecated the idea of 
allowing promotion to go by seniority alone. Seniority may be one 
item in a man’s claim to promotion, but it should never be allowed 
to become the chief item. For further enlightenment on this 
subject a reference is suggested to the Notes themselves which will 
amply repay the trouble of perusal. 

Untortunately it is not always possible to have a continuity 
of British Officers. Indeed nowadays it often occurs that there is no 
British Officer left who really knows the men of the regiment. The 
result is that for purposes of promotion the Commanding Officer, 
probably himself quite new to the regiment, is Re he to fall back 
on his Native Officers for advice. In this case the Native Officers do 
secure powers of patronage, and it must be admitted that they will 
generally be influenced in their selection by one of two considera- 
tions, either seniority or relationship. This, however, is not the 
ideal state, for the British Officers should know their men so 
well that they can make their own promotions. It will be found 
that, as a rule, a sepoy is quite willing to accept as “Aismat” the 
verdict of a British Officer who can have no personal feeling in 
the matter and knows the regiment, while he will be extremely 
discontented if he is aware that it is owing to the representations 
of his Native Officer that he has been passed over for promotion. 

A Commanding Officer, who promotes a man to Native Officer 
(as suggested by Capt. Barrett) when taking everything into con- 
sideration he honestly believes that he is not the best man available 
is lacking in strength of character. For a Commanding Officer to 
promote a man, merely in order that he may qualify for the pension 
of a Native Officer, is tantamount to connivance at a swindle of 
Government. There are occasions, however, when a man is promot- 
ed not because he is the best man available, but because his promo- 
tion for other reasons—such as influence in recruiting, class, ete.,— 
is the best in the interests of the Government service. The Com: 
manding Officer can alone be the judge in these matters. Next to 
recruiting, promotion is the most important item in the interior 
economy of a regiment. It is certainly the most difficult. It is an 
art. Good or bad promotions make or mar a regiment. Hence the 
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necessity that promotion to the Non-Commissioned ranks does not 
go by the patronage of Native Officers, but by the selection of 
British Officers, who for this purpose should be thoroughly in touch 
with and acquainted with their men. This can only be acquired by 
long service in the regiment. 

Once the idea has been allowed to grow in a regiment that 
promotion goes by patronage of the Native Officers or by seniority, 
it is with difficulty eradicated, The principle is wrong, and the 
regiment in which the practice is prevalent will suffer in efticiency. 
To point out an erroneous application of principle as one of the dis- 
advantages of the present system is, however, a mistake. 

Next as to the question of direct commissions. All officers of 
any length of service in native regiments have seen instances of 
successful direct commissions and probably several insLances where 
direct commissions have been a failure. When direct commissions 
were first started, it was perhaps not realised that the supply of 
first-rate men of the class required would not be equal to the 
demand. In the classes from which the fighting material is drawn, 
there is not so far a sufficiency of wealthy families to furnish well 
educated, well bred young men to fill the gaps in the commissioned 
ranks. Owing to caste and other prejudices, which are too deep- 
seated to be uprooted in our time, the Native Officer must, as a rule, 
be drawn from the same class and from the same part of the country 
as the men of his class-company. Sepoys are quite prepared to obey 
imported Native Officers provided they are of good family and known 
to them at their homes, but they are not prepared to recognise the 
authority of men of other classes or of inferior caste. 

The giving of direct commissions is always like a venture in 
the dark. The best judge for the probable success of such a venture 
is the Commanding Ofticer. He has to take into consideration 
many factors. Sometimes with the best of intentions he finds that 
he has made an error. In the first place much depends on the 
character of the man to whom the commission is given. This can 
only be judged after the youth has served for some time in the 
regiment. In the second place a great deal depends on the in- 
fluence which his family and caste will secure for the candidate in 
his new position. This can be ascertained by careful enquiry before 
enlistment. In the third place attention must be paid to the merit 
and influence of rival claimants for the position of Native Ofticer who 
may happen to be serving in the regiment at the time and must 
therefore be superseded. In the fourth place a great deal depends 
on the Commanding Officer and his power over his regiment. 
There are also other considerations, which need not be detailed, as 
sufficient have been enumerated to explain the difficulty of a decision 
and to puint out that granting of commissions haphazard in a regi- 
ment would create endless trouble. 

As the system of direct commissions goes at present, it has main- 
ly resulted in the giving of commissions in the infantry to the sons 
of retired Native Officers. Other suitable men have not been forth- 
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coming in sufficient numbers to fill the gaps. Under the new system 
direct commissions would probably fall, as hitherto, from mere dearth 
of suitable or desirable candidates to the sons of Native Officers. No 
passing through any course will in any way improve their social 
status in the eyes of the men. 

Similarly in the case of promotion through the ranks it is not 
evident how the creation of the “Native Officer caste” will be 
facilitated by the transfer of successful candidates to companies of 
their own class in different regiments. If the new Native Officers 
belong, as they must do, and it is suggested that they should do, to 
the same class and district as the men in their new companies, their 
antecedents will be known at once and they will be appraised at 
their true value in the social scale immediately they are posted to 
the new regiment. They will quickly surround themselves with a 
clientéle of their own friends and relations by enlistment, and “the 
well-marked line of social distinction” will be as lacking as ever 
while no fresh barrier will be erected against patronage and bhai- 
bandi. 

In the case of regiments recruited from frontier tribes, “ where 
the men are to a great extent illiterate,” the writer hints only at 
the difficulty of obtaining suitable men for commissions. He does 
not suggest a solution. The difficulty would be a real one, for in 
the case of democratic tribes, like those along the frontier, no men 
have social status or authority on account of their birth. This class, 
more than any other, would resent the importation of men of other 
classes to command their companies. 

There is one other point which must be taken into consideration 
in giving direct commissions. There is no doubt that the quality 
of recruits is affected by any change in their prospects. Just as 
every cadet at Sandhurst pictures himself with a Field-Marshal’s 
baton in his pocket, so every native recruit on joining allows his 
imagination to soar to the “ dignitas cum otio” of the retired Native 
Officer. Not every cadet becomes a Field-Marshal, but the hope 
oi him on, until, when the fires of youth die down, he recognises 
that the baton is not for him, and becomes reconciled to the 
prospect of a humbler lot. Similarly the native recruit cherishes a 
secret hope in his youth that he may one day become a Native 
Officer, but ends in being content with a lot less exalted than that 
of his initial aspirations. 

If you make the baton the prerogative of princes of the blood 
royal, or the rank of Native Officers the right of a special class, you 
must inevitably lower, to a greater or less extent, the class of man 
who is prepared to struggle through the grades of British Officers or 
through the native ranks. 

It is, therefore, clear that the institution of a college for Native 
Officers and the transfer of successful candidates to other regiments 
can neither produce “a well-marked line of social distinction” be- 
tween the officers and men of the ranks, nor will it assist in abolishing 
patronage and bhaibundi. The proposal, if carried out, would 
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have a prejudicial effect on recruiting and the efficiency of the 
Native Army. Direct commissions cannot be given with too lavish 
a hand, until a class, at present practically non-existent in India, has 
developed sufficiently to fill the commissioned ranks. The mixture 
of direct commissions and promotions through the ranks can never 
produce a “caste” of Native Officers. 

With a view to the gradual improvement of the standard of 
education of the Native Officer, the suggestion that a college of 
instruction should be started seems eminently sound, if financial 
considerations permit. 

This college should be established at some centre, where Non- 
Commissioned Officers of the rank of Duffedars and Havildars who 
appear to have the makings of a Native Officer should be sent to 
gain a certificate. The acquisition of this certificate should not be 
a sine qué non for the rank of Native Officer, but should bear the 
same relation to promotion as, in the case of British Officer, a p. 8. c. 
does to employment on the staff. 

Similarly probationers for direct commissions should be sent at 
the end of the period of probation in their regiments to this college, 
in order to obtain the qualifying certificate. Direct commissions 
might be given exactly as at present, but the period of probation 
would be extended to enable the candidate to obtain his proficiency 
certificate at the school. 

On completing the course students should revert to their 
regiment in the same grade. As it has been demonstrated above, 
that no accession of “ caste sentiment” can be gained by transferring 
men to other regiments, it is argued that in the majority of cases it 
is far better to send men back to their own regiments. Transfers 
can still be effected, as is often done now when thought desirable, but 
it woald be prejudicial to the interests of the service to make such 
transfers the rule instead of the exception. 

With regard to the syllabus of subjects laid down in Capt. 
Barrett’s article the wisdom of compelling all Native Officers to read 
and write fluently in Urdu appears questionable. This is demanding 
from them a standard to which few British Officers attain. How 
many British Officers can do more than read and write fluently in 
their own language? It is quite evident that it would simplify 
matters enormously, if there was a lingua franca for the medium 
of conversation and correspondence in the Native Army instead of 
the polyglot system now in vogue, but is the suggestion practical? 
To expect it is surely taxing the intellect of poorly-educated men 
too high. The rest of the subjects (excluding law) might well form 
the curriculum of the course. 

If we really desire, however, to improve the standard of edu- 
cation of the army, and with it that of the Native Officers, we must 
go further back still. Sowars and sepoys, when pressed to pass 
educational exatminations, frequently complain that there are no 
schools near their homes so that Government do not give them a 
fair chance. It is no good to suppose that a well-educated man 
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can be produced out of raw material after the age for entry into the 
ranks has been passed. After enlistment a little can be done in 
improving the material but, if during the receptive period of youth 
the fields of the brain have been allowed to lie fallow, satisfactory 
results after maturity can never be expected. One might just as 
well expect to make a first-class musician, cricketer or racquet 
player out of a man after he is full grown, without having had any 
previous experience in those lines. It is true that a few brilliant 
exceptions do occur, but they are rare. In learning, as in everything 
else, the process of education must be commenced early. 

The education of the army rests not so much in the hands 
of the military authorities as in the hands of the nation. It is the 
same in England, it is the same everywhere. To obtain a high- 
class, well-educated fighting man in the ranks the standard of 
education of the whole population must be raised by means of 
improved State-aided schools. Germany has the best State schools 
and the best educated army. 

The present suggestions for the improvement of the standard 
of Native Officers are :— 

(i) Greater facilities for the education of the fighting classes 
in their villages. 

(ii) A college of instruction for selected N.-C. O.’s and 
direct. commissions. 


HE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH MILITARY FORCES. 


A Lecture delivered at the India Staff College, Quetta, 
on the 24th June 1907. 


By Mayor A. P. R. Luscomnpg, AUSTRALIAN PERMANENT STAFF. 
Introductory Remarks. 


Prior to the inauguration of the Australian Commonwealth, 
each of the six Australian Colonies maintained its own small Military 
Foree. Each had its own Commandant, Permanent Stat, Permanent 
Troops, and Militia and Volunteer Forces. Each Force was quite 
distinct from any other Force and there was a wide diversity of 
uniform, conditions of service, system of training and of the Acts and 
Regulations under which each Force was established and regulated. 
To weld these inharmonious atoms into a harmonious whole was 
the formidable task which confronted the newly-formed Australian 
Defence Department, when the Commonwealth sprang into being 
on the Ist January 1901. One of the principal reasons that induced 
the Australian Colonies to federate was the paramount necessity 
of united action in the matter of Defence, and little time was lost in 
organising the new Federal Forces. That this was accomplished su 
quickly and with so little friction speaks volumes for the energy 
and ability of Major-General Sir Edward Hutton, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(who was brought out from England to organise and command the 
new Forces), his Staff, and for the partiotism and_ self-negation of 
all ranks comprising the various disjointed Forces of the six Colonies. 
The establishment of a regular standing Army dves not find favour 
in Australia because such is thought not to be suitable to the 
particular needs of Australian Detence, because it is oppused to 
Australian political thought, and finally for the always potent reason 
of economy. The basis of Australian Military organisation there- 
fore is a citizen Army, though there is a small Regular or Perma- 
nent Force as will be related later on. 

The Australian Defence Force is thus divided, in the words 
of the Defence Act, “intu two branches called the Permanent Forces 
and the Citizen Forces.” The composition and dutics of the Forces 
will be indicated in detail later on. 

In time of war, the whole of the male population, with some 
unimportant exceptions, is liable to be called out for service by 
proclamation. For this purpose the male population is divided into 
four classes, Class I would be called upon in the first instance 
and when exhausted the following classes would be exhausted in 
rotation :— 
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The classes are as follows, viz.:.— 

Class I.—All men of the age of 18 years and upwards, but 
under 30 years, who are unmarried, or widowers without 
children. 

Class II—AlIl men of the age of 30 years but under 45 
years, who are unmarried or widowers without children. 

Class ITI.—All men of the age of 18 years and upwards, but 
under 45 years, who are ane or widowers without 
children. 

Class ITV.—Al\ men of the age of 45 and upwards, but under 
60 years. 

There is a strong and growing school of political thought in 
Australia that favours compulsory military service somewhat on 
the Swiss system modified and its exponents are not confined to any 
political party. 

The Prime Minister of Australia, the Hon’ble Alfred Deakin, 
in a speech delivered in London about three weeks ago, said that 
Australia soon hoped to reach the ideal, that with universal 
citizenship there should also be universal service. 

One hopeful factor that makes for the success of the Australian 
Military Forces is the intense and patriotic interest which is taken 
by all shades of political opinion in matters of Defence, which has 
happily not been made a party question. 

Members of all ranks of the Military Forces are not required, 
unless they voluntarily agree, to serve beyond the limits of the 
Commonwealth, or those of any territory under the authority of the 
Commonwealth. 

In times of peace the Military Forces are subject to the Defence 
Acts of 1903-04 and the Regulations made thereunder, but while 
on active service become subject to the Army Act, except as regards 
certain provisions which the Regulations may lay down as not appli- 
cable to the Australian Forces. 

The approximate numbers of the Australian Troops are as 
follows :— 

Field Force.—Peace establishment, 18,822 with 60 guns. 

Garrison Troops.—11,753. The peace and war establishment 
is the same for Garrison Troops. 

There are also about 30,000 members of rifle clubs. These 
have a semi-military organisation and are attested for service. They 
form a reserve force. The total peace establishment thus is about 
25,575 without rifle clubs or 55,575 with rifle clubs. In war the 
establishment of the Field Force increases to 27,769 with 76 guns, 
making the number of troops available for war 39,522 with 76 
guns, or if rifle clubs are counted 69,522 and 76 guns. There is 
little doubt that these numbers could be very much expanded. 
Australia sent 848 officers and 15,237 others to South Africa without 
dislocating existing units. 

It is now proposed to discuss the various branches of the service 
referred to above in detail. 
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The Permanent Forces of the Commonwealth consist of — 
(1) The Administrative and Instructional Staff. 
(2) The Royal Australian Artillery, numbering about 700 
officers and men. 5 
(3) The Engineers, Submarine Mining Section, about 100. 
(4) The Army Service Corps, small unit. 
(5) The Army Medical Corps, small unit. 
(6) The Ordnance Corps. 

All the above units are at all times liable to be employed on 
active service and in the defence and protection of the Common- 
wealth and the several States. 

Commissions.—These are obtained as follows :— 

1. Notice of vacancies is given by advertisement in all States 
and in Military Orders and applications received by District Com- 
mandants who forward same to Military Board stating their opinion 
of the fitness of each candidate for appointment. 

Candidates are subsequently notified of their nomination to 
undergo the literary examination peo 

The following persons are eligible for appointment provided 
they are passed as fit by a Medical Board, and subject to passing the 
prescribed examination :— 

For Royal Australian Artillery and Engineers— 

(a) Ofticers of Militia and Volunteer Forces between the ages 
of 19 and 25 years at date of holding examination. 

(b) Warrant Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and men 
who have served for three years in the Defence Forces 
and are between the ages of 19 and 25 years as in (a). 

(c) Other candidates subject to conditions in (cc). 

The above conditions apply also to candidates for Administrative 
and Instructional Statf except that for (a) and (b) the age limit is 
22 to 35 and for (c) 22 to 30. 

For the Engineers a candidate must in addition have served as a 
pupil for three years in Engineering workshops or as a Cadet in Civil 
Engineering or Architecture, as an anders mduate in an Engineering 
Department of a University or permanently in connection with 
Military Enginecring. 

The educational examination for Royal Australian Artillery and 
the military examination for Administrative and Instructional Staff, 
if there are more candidates than vacancies, which is generally the 
case, is competitive. 

First appointment is to rank of Lieutenant. 

Names of candidates for the Administrative and Instructional 
Staffs will, after they have passed the educational qualifying exami- 
nation, be published in Military Orders as eligible for examination in 
the military competitive examination and those successful are appoint- 
ed for six months on probation. At the endof that period the appoint- 
ment may be confirmed on the report of the District Commandant, 
under whom the candidate served, that he has satisfactorily performed 
his duties and is likely to become a suitable Staff Officer. Successful 
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candidates for the Royal Australian Artillery and Engineers ar 
appointed for six months on probation and must, during the six months. 
pass a qualifying examination in military subjects The appointment 
of any candidate who fails to pass will not be confirmed. The subject 
and scope of the literary and military examinations are as set ont 
from time to time in Standing or other Orders. 

Before going on to the subject of pay it is to be noted that the 
officers of the Permanent Administrative and Instructional Statt of 
Australia are members of a Staff Corps in itself, the Commanding 
Officer being the Deputy Adjutant-General. Appointments are made 
direct to the Corps and seniority recorded according to date of com- 
mission. 


Pay. 


The pay of all officers is consolidated and is as follows :— 


Administrative and Instructional Staff. 


Lieuvtenant—£250 to £350 per annum. Four biennial incre- 
ments of £25 per annum, 

(1) After 2 years’ service subject to favourable report. 

(2) After 4 years’ service subject to passing for rank of Captain 

and favourable report. 

(3) After 6 years’ service as in (1). 

(4) After 8 years’ service as in (1), but highly so. 

Captuins—£375 to £450. Three annual increments of £25 
per annum, provided however that the second increment is not ad- 
missable until after having qualified for promotion to the next 
higher rank. 

Major3—£475 to £550. Conditions as with Captains. 

Tieutenant-Colonela—£550 to £650. 

Pay of Inspector-General varies somewhat. Pay of Military 
Board may be reckoned as between £650 to £800 per annum. 

Pay of District Commandant is graded according to the size and 
importance of the several States in the Commonwealth, viz., from 
about £700 to £1,000 per annum. 


Warrant Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers of the 
Administrative and Instructional Staffs. 


On appointment. Annual rate. 
Class IV (Sergeant) ... ... £136 to £146. 
On promotion to 
S. S. Instructor, Class ITI ... £155 to £164 
S. S. M. Instructor, Class II .. £173 to £182. 
S. W. O. e hore ... £191 to £210. 
G.S. M. ine we» £228 to £246, 
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The establishment of the several classes is laid down by Military 
Board. 

After two years’ service in the minimum rate the increment to 
maximum rate of each rate may be approved on recommendation of 
the District Commandant. 

Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers required to provide a 
horse draw forage allowance at the rate of £30 per annum and on 
first appointment receive an allowance not exceeding £10 in lien 
of uniform. 


Officers, Royal Australian Artillery and Engineers. 


Lieutenants—£200 to £300. | Majors—£425 to £500. 
Captains—£325 to £400. Licutenant-Colonels—£500 to £600. 


The increments are subject to similar conditions as laid down 
for Staff. 

Warrant Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and men. 

Daily rates from 13s. per diem for a 1st Class Master Gunner to 
5s. per day for a Battery or Company Sergeant. 

Corporals—4s. Bombardiers—3s. 6d. Drivers and Gunners—2s. 
6d. 


Good Conduct Pay. 


After 2 years 2d. per diem. 

After 4 years 4d. per diem. 

After 6 years 6d. per diem. 

All subject to the usual service conditions. 

Specialist and special duty pay are allowed to District Gunners, 
Gun Layers, Ranger takers, Signallers, Clerks, etc., from 6d. to 
3d. per day and tropical pay in addition to ordinary. pay to the Per- 
manent Garrison at Thursday Island and Townsville. 

The pay of Officers of Australian Engincers is the same as_ the 
Royal Australian Artillery, that of the Warrant Officers, Non-Com- 
missioned Officers and Sappers ranges from 138. to 48. 3d. per day 
according to rank. 

Good Conduct Pay, same as Royal Australian Artillery. 

Army Staff Corps from 13s. to 3s, 8d. according to rank and 
Good Conduct Pay in addition. 

Army Medical Corps from 18s. to 2s. 6d. 

The subjects and scope of the examinations for promotion are set 
out in Standing Orders, and are much the same as laid down for the 
Inperial Service excepting that Commonwealth Regulations take 
the place of the King’s. 

Ordnance Corps.—Pay is consolidated. Armourers from £160 
to £240 per annum according to grade. 

Storeman from £126 to £200. 

Carpenters, Saddlers, Sailmakers, Blacksmiths, Labourers, ete. 
from £120 to £156. : 
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Armament Artificers from 13s. to 11s. per day. 

Assistant Artificers from 6s. to 8s. per day. 

Military Staff Clerks are classified for rank and precedence as 
Warrant Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers and the establish- 
ment of the various classes will be in accordance with provisions 
made from year to year in the estimate. Promotion to higher classes 
is subject to the approval of the Military Board on recommendation 
of the District Commandant. 

Rates of pay range from £335 per annum, First Class Clerk 
to £160 and Fourth Class Clerk £285 (maximum pay) to £70 
(minimum). 

The standard age, height and chest measurement for recruits 
for all branches of the Permanent Forces is :— 

Age limit, 18 years to 30 years. 
Height (minimum), 5’ 7". 
Chest measurement (minimum), 35 inches. 

Men approved for enlistment are engaged for five years and 
may re-enlist for a period of three years provided they are medically 
fit and approved by Commanding Officer. 


Age for Retirement. 


Officers and soldiers are retired at the ages set forth, but in 
special cases the Governor-General may extend the prescribed age 
for retirement for a period not exceeding two years :— 

Major-General, 62. Colonel), 62. Lieutenant-Colonel, 60. Major, 
55. Captain, 53. Lieutenant, 48. Quarter-Master, 60. Warrant 
Officers and Military Staff Clerks, 60. Non-Commissioned Officers 
and men, 50. 

There is no pension. 


Puy Department. 


This is entirely civilian. In each State the Department is 
under the superintendence of a District Paymaster who is responsible 
for the disbursement of public monies in accordance with the regu- 


lations. 
He acts as financial adviser to the District Commandant upon 


all questions involving expenditure and keeps him informed of all 
expenditure on votes so as to avoid any vote being exceeded. 


Militiu. 


The Militia Forces consist of troops who are not bound 
tu continuous service and who are paid for their services so 
prescribed. 

Enlistment.—Standard age, 18 to 35. Height, 5’ 6”. Drivers 
5° 4". Gunners 5’ 7%. Chest measurement, 34”. Drivers 33” 
Gunners 35”. and terms of service years. 
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Subject to provision being made by Parliament, pay for the 
parades attended in accordance with the regulations for efficiency 
is granted to officers and soldiers serving in the Militia as follows: — 

Rate per diem. 


£.38. d. 
Colonel ... ae 25 0 
Lieutenant-Colonel ... 117 6 
Major « 110 0 
Captain... ste my bree 8 
Lieutenant ae 015 0 
Bena) Sergeant-Major down : Ws o acording to rank. 
0 Private. 0 8 0 
Trumpeter wae ww 0 40 
Extra pay to Light Horse for pro- 
vision of horse, from . § 126 
for Colonel to see .» 1 0 0 for private, per 


annum. 
Rates for Militia Engineers are rather higher ranging from 
£1-13-9 per day for Major to 17s. per day for Lieutenant, and from 
12s. 6d. per day for Sergeant-Major to 8s. for Sapper. 
The maximum number of days laid down per annum is:— 
Light Horse, Field and Garrison Artillery 16 
Infantry and Departmental Corps } 
Engineers, Submarine Mining Companies... 25 
Engineers, Field and Electrical... wa 


Volunteer Forces. 


The Volunteer Forces consist of troops who are not bound to 
continuous military service and who are not ordinarily paid for 
their services in time of peace. Enlistment—standard age, 18 to 
45 years, height 5° 4” and chest measurement 33”, and term of 
service not less than two years or more than three. 


Cadets. 


The formation and training of Cadet Corps is considered of 
much importance in Australia, and the fostering of the movement 
by every means possible by the military authorities is one of its 
important functions. The reason for this is that it is thought that 
much of the success of the Force, constituted as it is, depends upon 
inculeating into the minds of the youth of the Commonwealth at 
a receptive age, the duty they owe their country in the matter of 
its defence, to develop their love for rifle shooting, and to instil into 
them habits of physical and mental discipline inseparable from 
military training of even a rudimentary character. It is hoped 
that a large proportion of the Cadets will eventually enlist into 
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the Force proper on attaining manhood, and in any case, those 
who do not, will at least be in a more efficient state to respond to 
the call of arms should it be necessary for the Commonwealth to 
make a supreme effort in its own detence, or in that of the Empire. 

The Education Department is not a Commonwealth one, and 
each State separately controls its own. Happily, however, there 
has been no friction in the matter and the various State Govern- 
ments in general and their Educational Departments in particular 
have responded with much enthusiasm to the appeals of the Com- 
monwealth, with a result that Cadet training is practically compul- 
sory in each State school in Australia. It is only possible to touch 
briefly and generally upon the organisation of the movement. The 
Head of the Cadet administration is the Director of Army Medical 
Corps and Cadets at Headquarters, Melbourne. 

There is a Volunteer Officer Commanding Cadet Corps in each 
State. The Cadets in each State are organised into 8 Company 
Battalions and officered by Volunteer Officers who must be teachers 
employed by the Education Department. There are permanent 
Officers of the Instructional Staff, and permanent Warrant and Non- 
Commissioned Officers of the Instructional Staff specially allotted 
to the Cadets for their training and to assist in their administration 
generally. 

The Commonwealth alsv provides arms, ammunition and equip- 
ment, and gives a small annual capitation grant towards the upkeep 
of the Corps. 

It may be said further that the Cadet Corps are sub-divided 
into senior and junior Cadet Battalions, the latter being established 
for bigger boys, too old for junior Cadets and too young for the 
Military Corps proper of the Commonwealth. 

The movement, at present of considerable extent, is to be 
materially extended at an early date. 


Rifle Clubs. 


A large number exist all over Australia, the total number of 
members severally enrolled being roughly 30,000. 

These form part of the military system of the Commonwealth 
and are practically the nucleus of a reserve: all active members 
on joining undertaking to serve as members of the Reserve Forces 
in time of any emergency. ; 

The clubs are under the supervision of the District Comman- 
dant who has on or attached to his Staff an officer to deal with all 
the correspondence and returns, etc. 

Rifles are issued on application from Captains of clubs on pre- 
payment at the prices given in the Ordnance Store Price List and 
free ammunition is issued as follows :— 

For each member— 

For efficiency se iis 150 rounds. 
» musketry Bes a8 50 Fs 
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In addition each active member is credited with 100 rounds 
of free ammunition on first enrolment to enable him to acquire profi- 
ciency in learning to shoot. 

To be efficient every active member must have fired a course 
of musketry as laid down in Standing Orders and have kept his arms 
and accoutrements in good order. 


Rifle Associations. 


There is a Commonwealth Rifle Association Council whose 
objects are the promotion and conduct of all International and 
Inter-State Rifle Competitions and the decision of any questions in 
connection with rifle shooting that may be referred to it by any 
Rifle Association. 

In each State there is a State Rifle Association governed by a 
Council of which the District Commandant is President (ex-officio). 

This Council is charged with the conduct of all rifle matches 
and the promotiun of rifle shooting generally. 

Several important Rifle Meetings are held at intervals every 
year at which shooting is of a very high class and competition ex- 
tremely keen. 


Organisation of the Forces. 


Prior to 1905.—From the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
until the beginning of 1905, the central organisation of the Forces 
was on the lines of a General Ofticer Commanding the Forces, 
assisted by a Headquarter Staff. Upon the departure, however, 
of Major-General Sir Edward Hutton at the latter part of 1904, the 
organisation now to be described was brought into force, viz. :— 

Council of Defence-—At the Head of the Defence Department 
is the Hon’ble the Minister of State for Defence. There is a 
Council of Defence, which however as it deals with both Military 
and Naval Defence, does not consist entirely of Military Members. 

It consists of the following Regular Members :— 

The Minister of Defence, President. 

The Treasurer, who is a Cabinet Minister. 

The Inspector-General, Military Forces. 

The Director, Naval Forces. 

The Chief of Intelligence who is a Military Member. 

There are, in addition, Consultative Members consisting of such 
officers of the Citizen Forces and expert advisers as the President 
may from time to time summon to the mecting. 

The functions of the Council are to inquire into, discuss and 
record opinions upon matters submitted to them by the Ministers 
affecting :— 

(a) The general policy of the Military and Naval Defence 
of the Commonwealth and of the several States. 

(b) Measures necessary tor the Defence of the Common- 
wealth in time of war. 

(¢) The total expenditure upon Defence and its distribution, 
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The Council only meets upon such occasions as the Minister 
may think fit to summon it. 

Military Board of Administrativn.—The Military Board, 
subject to the control of the Minister, is charged with the adminis- 
tration of all matters relating to the Military Forces. 

Members of the Board and officers appointed in connection 
therewith severally exercise such powers and perform such duties as 
are from time to time assigned to them by the Minister. 

The Board consists of Regular and Consultative Members. 

The Regular Members are :— 

The Minister of Defence, President 
The Deputy Adjutant-General. 
Chief of Intelligence. 

The Chief of Ordnance. 


an 
The Finance Member, who is a civilian. 
The Consultative Members are such officers of the Citizen 
Forces as the President may summon to a meeting of the Board. 
The following are the appointments of Directors and Sub-Heads 
of Departments in connection with the Military Board, viz. :— 
(a) Director of Engineer Services. 
(b) Director of Stores. 
(c) Director of Army Medical Corps and Cadets. 
There is also a Promotion Board to consider the promotion of 
all officers to ranks higher than Captain. The Inspector-General 
is President. 


Inspector-General. 


The Inspector-General of the Military Forces by virtue of his 
office takes rank and precedence as senior officer of the Military 
Forces of the Commonwealth. 

The following are his duties :— 

He inspects the Military Forces of the Commonwealth, and the 
Military Forts and Defence Works and buildings. He reports upon 
the results of the administration of the Forces, the efficiency of the 
troops, the system of training, the equipment, the preparedness of 
the Forces for war, and the state and condition of all defence works, 
buildings and stores. 

He furnishes an Annual Report to the Military Board on the 
1st January, and intermediate reports whenever he thinks fit, or is 
so requested by a Member of the Board. 

The 1st Inspector-General was Major-General H. Finn, late 21st 
Lancers. The present Inspector-General is Major-General J. C. 
Hoad, C.M.G., the first Australian Ofticer to hold the appointment. 
It may be here noted that no officers of the British Army are now 
employed in connection with the Australian Military Forces. All 
Staff appointments and District Commands are held by officers of 
the Australian Permanent Staff. 
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District Staff. 


The Commonweath is divided into six Military Districts, 
corresponding to the several States of— 
(4) New South Wales. 
(b) Victoria. 
(c) Queensland. 
(ad) South Australia. 
(ec) Western Australia. 
(f) Tasmania. 

Each of these districts is commanded by an officer of the 
Australian Permanent Statf termed a District Commandant, who 
is of the rank of either Brigadier-General, Colonel or Lieutenant- 
Colonel, according to the importance of the Command and his 
seniority. 

Each Commandant is assisted by the following District Staff of 
Officers of the Australian Permanent Staff, viz. :— 

(a) Assistant Adjutant-General and Chief Supply Officer. 

(b) Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. 

(c) Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General. 

(d) Staff Officer for Artillery (who is the Officer Command- 
ing the Royal Australian Artillery in the State). 

(e) Statf Officer, Engineer Services (who is the Officer Com- 
manding the Permanent Section, Corps of Australian 
Engineers in the State). 

(f) Principal Medical Officer. 

(g) Principal Veterinary Officer. 

Both the latter are Militia Officers. 

The above applies to the larger districts. In the smaller ones it 
is modified by one officer sometimes performing the duties of two or 
more of the above appuintments. 


Instructional Staff. 


In addition to the district Staffs enumerated above, there are 
allotted to each district certain officers of the Australian Permanent 
Staff termed Instructional Staff Officers. hese are allotted, roughly 
speaking, about one each to about every two Militia Regiments of 
Light Horse and Infantry. They are attached to Corps for impart- 
ing instruction in drill, tactics, discipline, organisation and adminis- 
tration. They are under the command of the Militia Brigadiers to 
whose Brigade they are attached. They assist the Brigadiers and 
Commanding Ofticers in their administrative duties in connection 
with their commands. 

They are instructors in the broadest sense of the term, and it 
is their special duties to instruct and assist the Militia and Volunteer 
Brigade-Majors and Adjutants of Regiments in their administrative, 
clerical, and other duties. 

It is to the Instructional Staff that officers are posted on first 
appointment to the Australian Permanent Staff. 
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To each Corps of the Militia and Volunteers there are also allot- 
ted a proportion of Warrant or Non-Commissioned Officers of the 
Permanent Staff as Instructors. 


Organisation of the Troops. 


The Field Force is for the defence of the Commonwealth 
generally, and may be employed in the defence of the district to 
which it belongs or may be concentrated in any part of the Common- 
wealth as the exigencies of the military situation demand. 

It is organised in six Brigades of Light Horse and three of 
Infantry. 

The Brigade is the highest tactical unit of the Australian 
Forces. 

It is noteworthy that the Brigades are self-contained, thus a 
Light Horse Brigade is composed of the following troops, v¢2. :— 

(a) Stag. 

(b) Light Horse. —Three Regiments. 

(c) Artillery.—One Battery, Australian Field Artillery. 

(d) Engineers.—One Field Company, Mounted Section. 

(e) Army Staff Corps.—One Light Horse Supply Column. 

(f) Signallers.—Detachment, Corps of Australian Signallers. 

ig) Army Medical Corps.—One Mounted Bearer Company. 
One Field Hospital. 

In round numbers the peace establishment of all ranks of a 
Light Horse Brigade is 1,100, and the war 2,200. 

The composition of an Infantry Brigade is as follows :— 

(a) Stag. 

(b) Infuntry.—Four Battalions. 

(c) Artillery.—Two Batteries of Australian Field Artillery. 
One Heavy Battery. 

(d) Engineers.—One Field Company (Dismounted Half). 

(e) Army Service Corps.—One Infantry Supply Column. 

(f) Signallers.—Detachment, Australian Corps of Signallers. 

(g) Army Medical Corps. —One Infantry Bearer Company. 

One Field Hospital. 

In round numbers the peace establishment of all ranks of an 
Infantry Brigade is 2,500, and the war 4,950. ‘The Field Force is 
drawn wholly from the Militia Branch of the Service. 

The Garrison Force.—The role of the Garrison Force is the 
manning of the fixed defences, the defence of vital undefended local 
points and in the formation of small mobile columns for operations 
in more or less defined areas. 

The distinction between the Field Force and the Garrison 
Troops is purely tactical, except that the former is composed of 
Militia while the latter includes the Volunteers. 

Armament and Equipment.—Australia has recently spent 
considerable sums upon armament, arms and equipment. The Field 
Artillery now have the new 18-pr. gun and the Light Horse and 
Infantry are armed with the new short rifle. 
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The Field equipment generally is of the latest pattern. 

It is understood that the above organisation is to be modified 
as a result of the Colonial Defence Committee's Report received from 
the War Office, upon the Australian Defence Scheme, and its con- 
sideration by a special Committee appointed in Australia. The 
details are not yet available, but it is not thought that any essential 
details are affected. 

The principal objection seems to be to the composition of some 
of the Brigades which are made up of units separated by some 
thousands of miles 

To mobilise the 3rd Infantry Brigade for instance troops would 
have to come from Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania. 

Notes on the organisation generally.—The following brief notes 
upon the organisation generally may prove of interest :— 

Australian Light Horse.—It is to be noted that these regiments 
are neither Cavalry, because they have no arms suitable for shock 
tactics, nor can they be said to be Mounted Infantry (though 
they fight with the rifle on foot) as they are trained as Cavalry 
and perform all the réles of Cavalry except that of charging 
home. 

The question of arming them with pistols has been for some 
time under consideration. General Hutton on occasions tried the 
experiment of causing these regiments to charge on horseback with 
the fixed bayonet used as a lance. 

To sum up, it may be said that, in the Australian Light Horse, 
Australia has endeavoured to evolve a mounted arm suitable to her 
own particular requirements. 

Australian Corps of Signallers.—This is quite a new depar- 
ture in organisation which it is ventured to think will prove a 
success. 

These Corps form distinct units, and are enlisted and trained 
purely as Signallers. On mobilisation they would be distributed 
among the various Staffs. They arc, of course, supplementary to 
the ordinary Regimental Signallers. 

Transport and Supply services.—These services are admin- 
istered by the Australian Army Service Corps, almost wholly 
Militia. 

There is practically no organised Transport Service. 

Vehicles and horses are obtained by hiring as required, and in 
case of war a service would have to be improvised. 

Medical Services.--There is a well organised Medical Service, 
well equipped with ambulances and medical equipment generally. 

The personnel is almost wholly Militia. 

Warlike Stores.—-Most warlike stores are obtained from the 
War Office. ‘ 

An Australian firm puts together small arms ammunition, but 
the cordite has to be imported. All clothing, tents, harness, sad- 
dlery and articles of a like nature are now made in Australia. 
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Training. 


Permanent Forces.—The regular drills, etc. of the Royal 
Australian Artillery and Permanent Sections of the Submarine 
Miners are practically the same as in the Imperial Service. 

All officers on first joining have to go through recruit drill in 
every stage as well as gymnasium, riding school, etc. There are 
periodical examinations held for promotion of Non-Commissioned 
Officers to higher rank. 

Each Section of Field Artillery and Company of Garrison 
Artillery is struck off all duty for at least one month every year and 
goes through its annual training finishing up with shot practice and 
inspection. 

The shooting is of a very high order, and last year nearly every 
Company obtained a first class. 

The Sappers and Miners similarly carry out their annual 
training and inspection. 

In addition the personnel required for all the numerous schools 
of Light Horse, Field Artillery, Infantry, etc. held throughout the 
year is found by the Royal Australian Artillery, and consequently 
the regiment has not only to learn its work as Gunners, but also 
as Light Horse, Infantry, etc. 

The education and intelligence of all ranks is, however, of a 
high order, and consequently there is no difficulty experienced. 


_ Schools of Instruction. 


These are held from time to time as may be directed by District 
Commandants, the number being based on the amount of money 
placed at their disposal. 

These schools being mainly for the Militia and Volunteer Officers, 
the hours of attendance are arranged as far as possible to suit their 
convenience. 

No difficulty, hcwever, is found in this respect, in fact the 
number of applicants is asa rule abcve that required for a school, 
and some have often to wait for the next. 

The schools last from four days to ten days, and at the enda 
theoretical and practical examination is held, and those who are 
successful are given certificates of proficiency. 

The courses are classed as follows :— 

Class“ A” for Senior Officers, Staff, and specially selected 
Officers. 

Class“ B” tor Squadron, Battery, and Company Officers, and 
Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers. 

The schools are conducted by a Chief Instructor assisted by 
Non-Commissioned Officers of the Instructional Staff, and the exami- 
nation is conducted by the District Commandant. assisted by the 
Chief Instructor. 

For a pass, 50 per cent marks must be obtained in each subject. 

Pass with honowrs.—75 per cent of the aggregate. 
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Distinguished—80 per cent of marks for the subject in 
question. 

The schools are as follows :— 

Light Horse, Field Artillery, Garrison Artillery, Military En- 
gineering, Infantry, Army Staff Corps, Army Mcdical Corps, Signal- 
ling and Musketry. 

The syllabus of work for each is laid down in the Regulations. 

£g., for Class “A” Light Horse and Class “B” Field Artillery 
it is as follows :— 

Class “ A”— 

Period of 4 days. Minimum 30 hours. 


Synopsis of works. 
Manceuvre fur Regiment and Brigade. 
Tactical movements in the Field. 
Strategy of Mounted Troops of all three arms. 
Organisation and administration of Mounted Troops, ete. 
Cluss « B”— 
Field Artillery. 
Period—10 working days. 
Synopsis 
Organisation of Artillery Units. 
Equitation. 
Equipment. 
Drill. 
Gunnery, Gun laying. 
Care and preservation of material. 
Entraining and detraining. 
Manceuvres. 
Fire discipline, and tactics. 
Field fortifications, and concealment of guns, ete. 
Practice. 
Lectures are given on:— 
Special duties of Artillery in field. General principles and 
duties of Mounted Troops in ficld. Tactical requirements of the— 
Three arms. 
Tactics of Artillery. 
Interior economy and management of horses. 
Gunnery Lectures. 
Musketry [nstruction is divided into two parts— 
(a) Long Course. 
(6) Short Course. 

(4) Duration of one month and consists of practical and theo- 
retical instruction in small arms, and is conducted bya 
specially selected Statf Officer. 

(4) Duration of 8 or 10 days for Officers and Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers upon the basis of instruction already 
referred to under Schouls. 
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Schools of Signalling are held periodically on the system laid 
down in the text-book of Signalling, and Regimental classes are 
continually going on in addition. 

All Command Officers are responsible that their Signallers are 
trained in helio, lamps, flags and semaphore, and for the numbers 
being up to establishment. 

Schools of Equitation are also held periodically, and practical 
instruction is also given regimentally in range-taking, machine 
guns, etc. 

Staff Rides are held annually in each District lasting as a rule 
for about three days; they are attended by large numbers of Militia 
and Volunteer Officers, all of whom are very keen and take great 
interest in the work. 

During the winter months War Games and Lectures are fre- 
quently going un at the various United Service Institutions. 

Militia and Volunteer Regiments all go through a syllabus of 
Field Training each year, which is made as continuous as possible, 
and excellent results are obtained. 

A syllabus for each arm is laid down in the Regulations, and 
the examination of the unit is conducted by the District Command- 
ant or his representative. 

The Annual Field Training is quite distinct from the Element- 
ary or Recruit Training which is considered preliminary. 

Finally the Annual Continuous Training is held consisting of 
8 days’ camp for the Militia (except Sappers and Miners who have 
14) and 4 for Volunteers. 

All ranks are kept going hard all the time from early in the 
morning till late at night, commencing first with drill and instrue- 
tion of the several units and going on to brigade, manceuvre, recon- 
noitring and gun practice. 

At maneeuvre active service conditions are enforced and one 
brigade worked against another in accordance with a tactical idea. 

In the evenings the work of the day is discussed and criticised, 
and instructions given for the work next day. 

The attendance at these camps is very good, averaging between 
80 and 90 per cent of establishment. 


Militury Svience at University. 


Although a Military College has not yet been established in 
Australia, a most important step has been taken in that direction by 
the establishment of a Department of Military Science at the 
Sydney University, under Colonel Foster brought out from England 
specially for the purpose. 

The curriculum which commenced last March extends over a 
period of three years, and consists of individual courses of instruction 
each terminating with an examination. 

Students who have completed the whole curriculum satisfac- 
torily will receive a diploma in Military Science. 
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Details of the courses together with the fees prescribed are 
given below :— 


Curriculum in Military Science. 


First year— . 

Military History and Science, 20 lectures, Lent Term. Fee 2 
guineas. Officers of Citizen Force, half Elementary Engineering, 
Military. Ten lectures, Trinity Term, with five days’ practical in- 
struction probably in the September vacancy. Fee 2 guineas. 
Second year— 

Military History and Science, 20 lectures, Trinity Term. Fee 
2 guineas. 

Military Topography, 10 lectures, Lent Term, with seven days’ 
practical instruction probably in the September vacation. Fee 2 
guineas. 

Lhird year— 

Military History and Science, 20 lectures, Trinity Term. Fee 
2 guineas. 

Practical Tactics with Staff Rides and War Games, twelve days, 
probably in the September vacation. 

Military Law and Administration, 20 lectures, Lent Term. 
Fee 2 guineas. 


Officers proceeding ubroad for erchange und instruction. 


In the past officers have been sent at irregular intervals to 
England for School of Gunnery, Engineering, Musketry, and in some 
cases to India. 

A system of a regular interchange of officers between England, 
India, and Canada has, however, quite recently been inaugurated, 
at present on a very small scale, v/z., one officer to each country 
respectively, but it is confidently anticipated that the scheme will be 
greatly developed and will result in a general reciprocation of matters 
affecting the defence of the British Empire as a whole, and also be 
the means of knitting England and her great Colonies still closer 
together by the social intercourse between officers from all parts 
thus brought about. 

It will doubtless have been noted that one of the resolutions 
carried at the Colonial Conference recently held in London was to 
organise one General Staff for the whole of the Imperial Army, and 
it was suggested by Mr. Haldane, the Minister for War, that a 
General Statf Officer might be sent from home to any one of the 
great Colonies to be employed on the Staff there, and similarly one 
from the Colonies home. This system would doubtless do much to 
bring about uniformity of pattern in organisation and in other 
details regarding military matters which is essential if there is to be 
effective co-operation in a great war. It is sincerely to be trusted 
that in all future exchanges this proposal will be adopted. 


MILITARY LIBRARIES. 
By Magor G. F. MacMuny, D.S.O., R.F.A., P.S.C., D.A.A.G., 


DERAJAT BRIGADE, 


Now that Divisions and Brigades are to receive an annual 
grant of rupees six hundred and three hundred respectively for the 
maintenance of military libraries, there should be no difficulty in 
putting these gradually on to a satisfactory footing. These grants 
are to be spent under the orders of General Officers Commanding, 
and will presumably be administered by the “Art of War” Staff 
Officers concerned. 

The following notes on the working of small military libraries 
may be of interest to Staff Officers who have to control them. The 
first thing is to consider the plan on which the library is to be formed, 
and this means thinking of the people for whom the library is to 
cater. There would naturally be the officers of the command, who 
may be divided into the following classes :— 

(a) Officers who want literature to assist them in the minor 
studies of their profession and their promotion exami- 
nations. 

(5) Those who want to study in the portion of military art, 
which falls to senior officers. 

(c) Those who wish to study deeply the art of war and 
command. 

(4d) Those who want general reading of biography and travel. 

It is evident that classes (a) and (d) will prevail, and must be 
freely catered for. The object of a military library is to save officers 
from having to buy and carry about a number of military books. Class 
(c), however, must not be overlooked. The sort of books in each 
class weuld be much as follows: For class (a) the various writings 
that amplify the training manuals, and deal with the solution of 
tactical problems, or the fortification of positions, etc., the employ- 
ment of artillery and the like, as also outlines of strategy and 
topography ; class (6) demand much the same class with some wan- 
dering into higher flights; class (c) requires books dealing with 
strategy and military history. Some of the books required for can- 
didates reading for the Staft College entrance examination should be 
included in (a). 

A military library, however, should not all be school books, as it 
were, and some interesting semi-military books should be added, 
such as the lives of Generals and distinguished officers, and the lighter 
semi-personal experiences of campaigns that are the first to appear 
when a war is over. It is from biographies and recollections that 
the history of our own wars and leaders can best be obtained, with 
the sidelights on the human aspect of war that are so necessary for 
its right understanding. 
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It will be well to have two or three copies of the more generally 
used books in (a) and (b) in a Brigade Library. 

Weeding should be begun after even the first year. It is undesir- 
able to keep tactical books that treat of a school that is past, or 
early aaa i pamphlets that are soon amplified or corrected by 
more comprehensive works. 

As regards subscriptions it will probably be found that the 
Government grant will be the better for some supplement. Corps will 
probably gladly subscribe some small quarterly amounts, say, from 
Rs. 5 to Rs.15 per quarter. It is important that the amount should 
be small, so that a corps that has subscribed for perhaps three years 
should not feel that it could have done better for itself had it bought 
books regimentally. A small subscription, too, makes folk feel that 
they should get some return by using the books. 


II.—The Arrangement of the Library. 

For the satisfactory arrangement and cataloguing some division 
into sections is necessary. As probably an office clerk in the “ Art of 
War” section will look after the library in his spare time, as simple 
a system as possible is desirable. 

The following division is suggested :— 

Class A.—Books useful for military examination and minor 

study, 

Class B.—Military science, 

Class C.—History, 

Class D.—Biography, 

Class E.— Miscellaneous, 
to which may be added an extra class containing a copy of Regu- 
lation books that do not come under A or B, and possibly a class 
containing language books. 


The Cutaloguing. 


Any simple system will do. The library is never likely to assume 
unwieldy dimensions, so that complicated systems that prevail of neces- 
sity in large libraries are not required. The books may be numbered 
in each class—A.1, A.2, B.1, B.2, ete. 

It costs very little to print catalogues, and, if sold for four annas, 
the cost is easily recouped. The contractors for Government print- 
ing do the work well and cheaply. On starting a library it is a good 
plan to get a provisional catalogue out at once, as it interests people, 
and advertises the books available, while a fuller one can be made 
in twelve months’ time. 


ITI.—Stocking a Library. 


The amount of money available will not, of course, be very large, 
and economy is desirable. In starting 18 months or two years’ income 
should be expended, leaving only enough for new publications. A 
certain number of books will be available from among those issued by 
Government to Divisions and Brigades, such as the “Manual of 
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Fortification,” “The Duties of the Generai Statf,” Paget and Mason’s 
“Frontier Expedition,” Notes on Dogras, Gurkhas, ete. and any 
gazettcers and handbooks that are not “confidential.” 

Nearly all lives and histories can be obtained, second-hand, from 
“Mudie’s Second- Hand List,” or the “’Times’” Book Club at very much 
reduced rates, in excellent order. Mudie’s has the larger selection in 
most classes. Tactical and purely strategical books must, 
bought new. Several book-sellers will give special term: 
toa military library. The ofticer who is running the library should 
get “ Mudie’s Second-Hand List,” the “ Times’” Book Club Lists for 
classes A, B, and C, the Army and Navy Stores Book Circular, Hugh 
Rees’ Circular (in Pall Mall), and doubtless many others sent him 
regularly. 

The journals of all the military societies should, if funds permit, 
be taken, or often some otticer will present them, The United Service 
Institution of India Journal should, of course, be taken in, and the 
Cavalry Journal. Those of the Royal Artillery and the Royal United 
Service Institution are also desirable. A few books of reference are 
desirable such as “ Hadyn’s Dictionary of Dates,” and three or four 
atlases of which names are given further on. ‘The General Staff at 
the War Oftice now publish a pamphlet reviewing all the latest books 
on military subjects as well as noving on British and foreign 
magazine articles. 


Furnishing and Location. 


Ifthe Brigade or Divisional Office is in a central position, a room 
in it, a spacious room if possible, is by far the best place, so that the 
Staff Officer in charge can look in when he has spare moments. If 
these offices are not convenient an endeavour should be made 
to get a central place. It often happens that the Station Club, or 
Station Library Committee can lend a room. In the latter case it will 
be Necessary to arrange for a elerk or babu from the Stat? oftice to 
spend an hour there in the evening straightening out books, 

The library should be open as late as possible, and should 
specially open on Sunday, when officers wanting books have time to 
go and look for them. If the library is in the Statt Office, it is sound 
to arrange to send books to ofticers who send or write post. cards for 
them, and generally to make it as convenient as possible, in tact to 
hold the noscbag for them to fecd. 

Barrack store, or R. E. oftice furniture almirahs can generally 
be got, but as funds permit the glass-doored variety, as used by 
the local Parsee store-keeper, is excellent and more enticmg. A 
good writing table, with stationery, fresh ink and clean pens also add 
to the attractiveness of the institution. 


Confidential Libraries 
Now that an ample issue of confidential books has been made 
by the Chief of the Statt to General Ofticer Commanding, it is in 
accordance with his wishes that these should be made as accessible 
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as possible to officers of the garrison. It is convenient to classify 
these Z, Y, X, etc., as North-West Frontier, North-East Frontier and 
China, Africa, Europe, ete. 

In most cases copies have been sent for issue to each unit. 
These have all to be handed back by corps leaving the command, and 
the “ Art of War” Staff Officer is responsible for their correct return. 
It is suggested that if library funds permit a small polished, locked 
cupboard, containing one set (with room for increase) with inventory 

asted on the oad be issued to each Commauding Officer for use 
in Orderly Room or Mess. These cust some fourteen rupees a piece, 
and save immense trouble to all concerned. 


Book Lists. 


The following list of books is given suggesting what may be 
useful in each section described. They only purport to be a nucleus, 
and doubtless others will occur to any one reading this. “M” against 
any book means that it can be bought from Mudie’s Second-Hand 
Book list, and “T,” from the “Times” Book Club. The prices of 
almost new books from these second-hand lists vary from thirty to 
fifty per cent. of the original net price, and they are sent with all 
library labels removed. In class D—Biography—new, well bound, 
and well printed books are for sale at extremely low second-hand 
rates, and are well worth getting, as they fill an attractive cupboard 
for a small cost. 


Crass A.—( Books useful for Military Examinations and Minor 
Study) (two or three copies of most of these ure desirable). 


Tactics and Training. Tactics of To-day.—Culdwell. 23, 6d. Black- 
wood. 
Problems in Manceuvre Tactics.—Crovwe. 68. 
The Infantry Weapon and its Use in War. 
—Maine. 
Quick-Firing Field Artillery— Rocquerole. 
Letters and Essays.—Maude. 
Questions and Answers on Combined Train- 
ing.—Gall. 38. 
The Solution of Tactical Problems.—Need- 
ham. 38. 6d. 
Frontier Warfare.— Younghusband. 
Strategy and History. Modern Strategy.—Jumes. 16s. Blackwood. 
Military History and Modern Warfare.—Do- 
naldson. Thacker, Spink. 
Topography .. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance.— 
Mockler Ferryman. 62, 
The Manual of Topography. Official publi- 
cation. 
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Military Luw ee Military Law, Procedure and Practice.—Pratt. 
Military Law Made Easy.— Banning. 4s. 6d. 
The Manual of Military Law — Official (usual- 
ly spare, available in Staff offices). 
Geography ... Military Geography —Maguire. 
Hand-Book of Navy League —Secretary, 
oe Navy League. 18. 6d. 
re Geographical Series. “The World.” Longman 
‘ Johnston’s “ World Wide” Atlas. 58. 7}d. 
Bartholomew’s “ Century ” Atlas. 28. 74d. 
Newne’s “ International” Atlas. 68. 
Various ... Organization and Equipment Made Easy— 
Banning. 48. 6d. 
Staff Rides —Marindin. 28. 
Small Wars, Their Principle and Practice.— 
. Caldwell. War Office. 
y The Manual of Engineering.— Official. 
Practical Gunnery.— Russel. 28. 6d. 
Provisional Memoranda. Indian Stuff College 
(Obtainable from the Commandant ; several 
copies required). 
” Ciass B.—(Military Science). 
ip Operations of War.—Sir EZ. Hamleu, 228. Blackwood. 
ar.—Clausewitz. Kegan, Paul and Trench. 
Military Operations and Maritime Preponderancy.—Caldwel'. 
158. Blackwood. 
The Development of Strategical Science.— Von Caerormerer. 68. 
Hugh Rees. 
The Evolution of Tactics.—Gilbert. 78. 6d. Hugh Rees. 
War and the World’s Life.-—Maude, 12s. 6d Smith Elder. 
Science of War.—Colonel Henderson. 148. 
The Principle of Land Defence.—7huillier. 
Lines of Communication in War.—Furse. 
Provisioning Armies in the Field.—Furse, 
The Nation in Arms.— Von der Goltz. 
Cavalry in Future Wars.— Von Bernehardi. 10s. 6d. Murray. 
Cavalry on Service.— Von Pelet Narbonne. 73. 6d. Hugh Rees. 
War.— Maurice. 38. 6d. 
M. Imperial Strategy.—Times’ Correspondent. 
Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War.—General Negrier. 
Naval Policy.—*“ Burjleur.” Blackwood. 
The Evolution of Infantry Tactics.— Maude. 
Military Maxims of Napoleon. 12. 6d. 
The Duties of the General Staff.— Von Schellendorf. (Offcial.) 


Cuass C.—(History and Geography). 


Wellington’s Campaigns, 1808—1815. Parts I, II, and ty 
Robinson. wen h Rees. 
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DOUBLE-SHOTTED CARTRIDGES. 
By M. 


During the last two years several burst rifles have been sent 
to the Government Experts for examination. Most of these wea- 
pons were found to be without flaw, and no explanation could be 
offered as to how they became damaged. The cause has, however, 
recently been discovered; and has excited a considerable amount 
of interest, not only in India and at Home, but also in the Colonies. 

Not long ago one of these burst rifles arrived at a Government 
factory for inspection. A large hole had been blown out through 
the extractor-way, the bolt-head was shattered, and the body was 
much damaged. The bolt was jammed, and could not be drawn 
back ; but through the opening caused by the explosion a bullet 
could be seen lying inside the shattered cartridge-case, with its point 
towards the chamber. The bolt was eventually knocked back and 
the cartridge-case taken vut. The base of the latter was nearly all 
blown away. The rifle had evidently burst on account of the barrel 
having become choked up by a bullet trying to enter its base first ; 
but the question was how it got there in that position? It was the 
fact of its being found reversed that gave the clue which led up to 
the discovery of the cause of the accident. There must, of course, 
have been two bullets in one cartridge, one of which had somehow 
become inserted amongst the strands of cordite so that the two 
bullets were base to base. The first bullet had evidently passed out 
of the barrel, while the second one remained in the chamber. Now 
in order to have completely closed the barrel against the passage of 
gas, the second bullet would have had to have entered the rifling, 
which would have compressed it at the base; and in addition the 
bands would have cut deeply into it. On examination, however, 
there were no marks of rifling to be scen on the bullet at all. The 
core of the bullet was slightly protruding from the envelope, which 
latter had splayed out a little, something like the mouth of a cornet. 
This proved either that it had been driven up the lead of the rifle 
at such a low rate of velocity that the force with which it tried to 
enter the rifling was barely sutticient to alter the shape of the bullet; 
or, that the explosion of the charge and the bursting of the rifle had 
been almost simultancous. The barrel could not therefore have 
become completely choked, because if it had, the second bullet would 
have been found stuck in the barrel, whereas it was loose in the 
chamber; butit must have checked the rush of gas into the barrel 
considerably, and so partly caused the damage. 

There could be no doubt about there having been two bullets 
in the cartridge-case ; the only question being’ ‘how such a cartridge 
came to be made? It is not possible to fill with cordite a cartridge 
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case containing a loose bullet; but it is possible to force, by machi- 
nery,® bullet into a cartridge-case which contains a full charge of 
cordite, and then to fix another bullet correctly into the mouth cf 
the case. Such a cartridge looks exactly like an ordinary one and 
will stand all the tests which are applied at ammunition factories, 
except of course that of weighing. A trained soldier might possibly 
detect. a double-shotted round by the extra weight and the differ- 
ence in the balance of it when handled, as it is not top-heavy like 
an ordinary cartridge. 

Some experiments with these double-shotted cartridges have 
recently been conducted and the results are given succinctly below. 
The explanation may not be considered full, but the subject is still 
in a nebulous state and the caprices of cordite are perhaps not yet 
fully understood even by the esoteric class. 

Ten specially prepared rounds of ammunition were fired from 
Lee-Metford rifles. These cartridges were of service specification 
in every particular except that they were double-bulleted ; five of 
them having the two bullets point to base, and the other five base 
to base. In the example of the first kind both bullets passed out 
of the barrel in every instance, without doing any damage to the 
rifle at all. But in the cases where the bullets were base to base, 
the rifle burst every time exactly as it had done on the range where 
the accident occurred which led to these experiments. That is to 
say, the explosion, taking the line of least resistance, invariably 
blew a hole through the extractor-way, shattering the bolt-head at 
the same time. Inthe latter instance the second bullet always 
remained in the barrel near the breech, except in one case when 
both bullets passed out of the barrel altogether. This was particu- 
larly interesting, because, had such a round been fired on the range, 
there would have been nothing whatever to account for the burst. 

The introduction of a second bullet into the cartridge-case 
diminishes, of course, to the extent of its own volume, the air-space 
therein, and raises the pressure of the gases of the fired cordite. The 
presence of two bullets would also mean greatly increased friction, 
and therefore the burning of the cordite would be further advaneed 
before the bullets began to move. The explosion of the cordite 
fired in this smaller space and under circumstances of greatly res- 

trained expansion instead of creating a comparatively gradual pro- 
pelling force, would be of adetonative nature on account of the tem- 
perature being higher than under normal conditions. In spite of 
these facts, it is interesting to note that the rifles used in these 
experiments managed to stand the increased strain; and that in 
one of the instances where the two bullets were point to base was 
the rifle in any way damaged beyond asetting up of the resistance 
shoulders. One important fact therefore which was established is 
that if the two bullets in double-shotted rounds are base to base 
the rifle is certain to burst; whereas, if they are point to base 
it ought not to be damaged at all. The reasons for this are, 
firstly, that a sudden and violent strain is occasioned by the combined 
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effect of the base of the reversed bullet (‘311) striking the top of 
the lead, together with the simultaneous checking of the expansion 
of the gas; and, secondly, that the gas cannot exert any pressure at 
all on the base of the first bullet, whereas when the bullets are point 
to base it can; and greater pressure is therefore required in the first 
instance than in the acoahd: 

It is now certain that the double-bulleted cartridge has been 
the canse of many accidents in the past which could not be explained 
at the time. As regards the cartridges themselves, I am credibly 
informed that the defect has occurred sporadically in ammunition 
of almost every manufacture and especially in that made in Australia. 
Until very recently the automatic machines by which each round is 
weighed, only rejected light cartridges, asthe possibility of heavy 
ones was not contemplated. They have, however, now been altered 
so as to reject heavy ones as well. The supposed reason for the 
number of double-bulleted rounds being found in “R. L.” ammuni- 
tion is a curious one and is as follows. The factory hands resented 
the introduction of automatic bulleting machines; and every now 
and then two bullets were purposely inserted into one cartridge 
case in order to try and get the machines condemned. The war in 
South Africa is probably answerable for the way in which any packet 
containing such a cartridge, managed to get through undetected, as 
most of these rounds were made in 1900. The Chief Inspector of 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich would no doubt be glad to receive 
the number of the box containing any ammunition of this description 
80 as to assist him in investigating the cause. 


MISCHENKO’S RAID ON YINKOW IN JANUARY 1905. 


Being chiefly a translation from the Russian of Colonel 
Sveshnikoff, who commanded a Cossack Regiment in the raid. 


By Captain A. W. F. Knox, 58TH VAUGHANS RIFLES F. F. 


After the indecisive battle of Shaho, there came a pause in the 

active operations. From the middle of 

pintednctery, note on October 1904 till the end of January 1905, 

in January 1905, both the Russians and the Japanese were 

content to dig themselves in, accumulating 

technical appliance in aid of the passive defensive. European critics 

at the front very possibly thought for a time that this pause was the 

result of the intense cold of the Manchurian winter and described 

it as a return to the strategy of the 17th and 18th centuries, when 
armies went annually into winter quarters. 

The real reason, however, was rather military thanclimatic. The 
Russians had learnt that they could not hope for victory without large 
reinforcements. Their idea was to confine themselves to the passive 
defensive till the arrival of overwhelming reinforcements would enable 
them to assume the offensive with substantial hope of success. 

The Japanese waited for the fall of Port Arthur to set free 70,000 
men and much heavy artillery, which, properly applied at the decisive 
point in the north, might win them the Sedan they dreamed of. 

We have the Russian army fed by a strong continuous stream 
from the west and the Japanese army with units only just kept 
up to strength by a trickle of men from the east. 

Every additional day that Port Arthur held out assured 
Kuropatkin of an addition of so many hundred fighting men in the 
next great battle. 

When Port Arthur once fell, it would be a simple calculation to 
fix how’soon its last besieger could be transferred to the front, and 
that day the Russian Commander would be at his weakest. 

Port Arthur fell on January Ist. 

The Japanese could count on massing 13 active Divisions and 
13 Reserve Brigades, say, 300,000 men, at the decisive point by the 
middle of February. 

The Russian would have 325,000 men south of Mukden. Eight 
days after the fall of Port Arthur, Mischenko’s raid was launched 
from the Russian right. 

The following is a rongh translation® of an account, published 
thirteen. months later by Colonel Sveshnikoff, who commanded the 


1st Chitinsky Cossack Regiment in the raid. 


nly have been inserted by the 


he marginal headings and footnotes o 


translator. 
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7th January 1905. 

The lamps had been lit some time and dimly flickered in the 

long shed attached to the hospital of the 
In Mukden Hespital. Rad Cross Society. There was one hanging 
lamp, and from the corner where it was were heard groans from time 
to time—there was a Cossack dying there. As the groans increase 
in volume, they infect other wounded and sick; first one hears 
sighs, then cries to God for help, bitter sobbing ;—a second voice 
starts accompanying the dying man, and then the whole ward 
groans in unison. The wail now dies away, now increases in 
volume. 

The tired nurse on duty in the ward tears herself away from the 
book she was dosing over, stands up to listen and, with an un- 
failing instinct, goes straight to the patient, who is really suffering 
and needs her help. She smoothes his pillow and busies herself 
about him, but might have spared herself the trouble, for he is in 
delirium and already dying ! She passes from him to another with 
noiseless tread and finds a kind word of encouragement for every one. 

“Ts he very bad?” I asked. 

“He'll die to-night, the third to-day.” 

And she was right. Towards morning I was awakened by 
measured steps passing my bed. The hospital attendants were 
carrying his corpse out on a stretcher. 

But that night I had other things to think of. This raid, that 
people had been talking of for months, 
without any pretence at concealment, was 
really to take place. At first it had been spoken of in confidence, 
then every one talked of it openly, adding even the names of the 
regiments that would take part in it. 

Up to yesterday evening there had been various reports as to 
who would get the command. It was stated that General Mischenko 
had refused it on the grounds of his want of experience in cavalry 
work, and that General Rennenkempf was to be appointed, but 
everything had been cleared up now. We are to go to Yinkow, the 
force is to be a large one and is to be commanded by Gencral 
Mischenko. 

From early morning I waited the doctor's arrival impatiently, 
for IT longed to hear what my temperature was. It was a_ little 
above normal yesterday, but I had made up my mind to rejoin my 
regiment to-day, at all costs. 

The idea ef my being left behind | The raid on Yinkow starts 
to-morrow and the reginent I command is to take part. The idea 
that I should be left behind, I who have served for twenty years in 
the cavalry and am devoted heart and soul to my profession. 
Remember this is a cavalry raid, the dream of every horse soldier. 
How often have I dreamt of it myself at night, after di vent in 
reading of the raids in the American war and of our partisans! A 
raid, of which every one dreams and for which every one longs, from 
the youngest Cossack to the oldest Cavalry General ! 


The coming raid. 
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I was ready early and walked up and down the ward to test my 
Gseacnte kdechiat: strength. In spite of the representations 

yore Beep of the doctors and nurses, I ordered a trap 
and made up my mind to set out immediately after dinner, as my 
regiment was some 20 miles distant. My temperature was exactly 
the same, so they loaded me with medicines and gave me no end 
of advice, warning me what I might eat and what I was not to eat, 
and finally let me go with the best of good wishes. 

I won't write of my driveto the regiment. It was cold and 
windy and the road from Mukden to the village where it lay is un- 
imaginably boring and monotonous. The villages along the road 
were mostly in ruins and only the bare walls of the huts and, at 
times, the bark of starving Chinese dugs bore evidence to the fact 
that here, once upon a time, life hummed with its varied interests, 
its sorrows and its joys. 

I arrived late. When I had heard the report of the officer on 
‘Ascival ia the reetment. duty I gobbled down some food and set 

about collecting the simple belongings one 
can carry on half a mule. I had a look at my horses and turned in 
in the best of humours, excited by the thought of the coming raid. 
Orders were brought me two hours later. 

Seefantai was fixed as the starting point for the raid and units 
were to assemble there independently by 1 p.m. on the 8th. This 
meant a march of 214 miles. The men were to get hot dinners 
at Seefantai and move into bivouac at 3 P.M. on the line Ubanure- 
Matienza. 
7 8th Junuary 1905. 
It had dawned, but the shadows still lay deep in hollow and 
ravine, when I was roused by the uproar, 
which always accompanies the start of a 
regiment, quartered a certain time in one place. 

Behind the stone wall, separating the enclosure of my hut from 
the next, I could hear Cossacks’ voices—my orderlies who had just 
awakened. Cossacks appeared in front of my hut, with their cloaks 
slung around them, and began to work with feverish haste. The 
bivouac fire crackled merrily. My orderly was standing by it with a 
stick in his hand on which my tea kettle and his mess tin proudly 
swung. The Cossacks collected to drink tea. Some orderlies were 
running along every strect, helping their masters to get ready, and, 
as a matter of fact, they had their work cut out for them, for each 
officer was only allowed half a mule. 

The march was carried out under peace conditions. We took 
no measures of protection and even sent a 
party ahead to take over quarters, Every- 
one knew where and why we moved. The concentration in the 
village of Seefantai was carried out without any attempt at conceal- 
ment. 

On arrival at Secfantai, I was met by my Quartermaster, who 
handed me a message from an othcer, who had been sent on ahead, 


An early start. 


The concentration. 
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to the effect that huts had been told off for the regiment in the 
village Tuerto,* 2} miles north of Seefantai. This was dated 11 
AM., 8th January. 

I turned off with the regiment in the direction of this village, 
secretly glad that I was not to bivouac near 
headquarters, for the proximity of the staff 
always entails unexpected and often unnecessary work on the rank 
and file. However on the road there, I received a second message 
from the same officer, dated half an hour later. We were to go to 
the village of Seefantai and to bivouac at the northern gate behind 
the Ural Regiment. Preserved meat and cabbage soup had been 
drawn for us. 

So you see, even before the raid had started, thanks to the 
want of bundubust of the statf, the rank and file only got meat and 
had to go without a proper dinner. 

As only half an hour elapsed between the two messages, one 
would have thought that something particularly important had 
necessitated the change. Still, when I had got the regiment to 
Seefantai, no one worried about us, and we stood for more than four 
hours, in one place, with the thermometer 2° below zero. 

The truth of the matter was that the receipt of fresh informa- 
tion about the enemy had necessitated the cancelling of the orders 
first issued, and, after consulting with his column leaders, General 
Mischenko ordered them to bivouac, not on the line Ubanure- 
Matienza, but in villages in the immediate vicinity of Scefantai. 

In this way, on arrival in Seefantai, our regiments were all 
moved forward, and according to the columns to which they were 
detailed bivouaced in villages 14 to 2} miles to the south. My regi- 
ment was detailed in the instructions as escort to the pack transport, 
an independent column in itself. 

‘The transport to the number of 1,500 horses and mules was in 
Seefantai and no one knew what to do with me as there was no 
place left to put me. 

After the lapse of two hours, I managed to get hold of General 
Abramotf. He was astonished that I was not in Tuerto, and told 
me to go toa village a mile anda half south of Secfantai, and 
bivouac next to the ist Verkneudinsky Cossack Regiment. I 
protested that I did not belong to that column, that my starting 
point was Seefantai and that I was in command of an independent 
column, but the General repeated his order, adding that everything 
would shake out to-morrow. 


Staff work. 


I could do nothing and so returned to my half-frozen regiment, 
indignant beyond measure. Here I received 

= an order from the Chief of the Staff of the 

Force to remain in Seefantai. I told General Abramoff of this and 
rode off to look for billets. Here again I was unsuccessful. There 
were no unoccupied huts, for, when headquarters recalled me from 


* See sketch 1. 
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Tuerto, they did not worry about such a trifle. Only at 9 p.m. did 
we succeed in finding room for the regiment and then only thanks 
to the kindness of an officer of the Frontier Guards who doubled up 
some hundreds of men with his own people and handed over to others 
the huts told off for men on duty. 


Orders were handed out in the evening. 


ORDERS. 
SEEFANTAI: 
8th January 1905. 


Force Orders, 8th January 1905—(see Sketch 1). 


The enemy is in occupation of the line of the river Hunho, with 
3 infantry regiments, 8 squadrons and 4 guns 
in the villages A—B. Advanced detach- 
ments, each of a strength of 1 battalion, 1 squadron and 2 guns are 
posted in the villages Cand D. He has strong piquets in the 
villages F and E ¢ 2 companies, 2 squadrons, 2 guns), G (1 company, 
} squadron), H ($ company, 1 troop), and K (1 company, 3 acnadion). 
He has supports in the villages L and M (2 battalions, 3 squadrons). 
There are machine guns in each piquet. 

The enemy’s reconnvitring patrols go as far as the line N, 
O, Matienza, Ubanure, P, Q. Three thousand, 3,000, mounted and 
dismounted Chinchuses in the Japanese service are reported on the 
line A-Davan. Our advanced guard, from General Kossagovsky’s 
command, is at the village R, covered by outposts. 

The force under my command will continue its march to-morrow 
to the line Talinpuza-Davan. To this 
end :— 


The enemy. 


Composition of columns. 


General Talesheff's colunm : — Will march at 8 a.M. from the village S, by 


Division of Coxsacks of 18 sotnias. 


the Don. 
Caucasian Brigade... 11 du 
Mounted Infantry... 6 do 


2nd Caucasian Battery. 6 guns. 
8th Sotnia Frontier 1 sotnia, 
Guards. 


Total 36 sotnias, 6 guns. 


General Alramoff’s Column :— 

Ural Brigade .10 sotnias, 

Ist Verkneudinsky Regi- 5 do. 
ment of Cossacks, 


Mounted Infantry 4 do 
Ist Trans-Baikal Cossack 6 guns, 
Batt 


dist Sotnia of Frontier 1 xotnia, 
Guards 
Red Cross Detachment 
Total 20 sotnias, 6 gun, 
and 1 Red Croxe Detachinent. 


Ubanure, to Davan, where it will billet for 
the night in neighbouring villages. Midday 
halt near the village of T. up till 2 vast. Culli- 
sion with the enemy is to be avoided. 


Will march at 8 a.m. 9th January from 
Vby P to Davan, where it will billet in 
neighbouring villages. Midday halt 14 miles 
S. Of Q. up till 2 Pat 
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Colonel Sveshnikoff’s Column :— Will march from Seefantai at 7-30 a.m. 
Ist Chitinsky Cossack 6 sutnias. hy Q to Davan, where it will bivouac for 
Regiment. the night. Midday halt lasting till 2 v.st. at 
40th Sotnia Frontier 1 svtnia. village. 
Guards. 
Pack transport... 1,500 ani- 
mals. 


Total 7 sotnias, 1,500 animals. 


General Samsonoff’s Column :— Will march at 8 a.v, from the village 

Composite Dragoon 18 xquad- Yaohuandi to Q, where it will cross the river 
Division. rons Laivo Ho and continue march to Talinpuza, 

8rd Sotnia Frontier 1 sotnia. where it will Livouac. Midday halt at village. 
Guards. 


20th Horse Battery... 6 guns. 
Q.-F. Battery Gage = aes 


Total 18 squadrons, 1 sotnia 
and 10 guns. 
2. Units will be guided by regulations on the march. 
3. Columns will keep close to the river Laio Ho marching by 
Colonel Sveshnihoff’s column. 
4. I will be in General Abramoff’s column. 
5. General Telesheff and General Samsonoff are empowered 
to act for me. 
(Sd.) GENERAL MISCHENKO. 
It was an easy matter to issue these orders. To carry them out 
was impossible owing to the complete absence 
of local maps. The names of these villages 
conveyed nothing to us. If the column had been here some time, 
we should have got to know the country in front. As it was, we 
had only arrived that day and on the next were to march into a 
hostile terrain, completely unexplored and reported to be infested 
with Chinchuses 

I sent the Adjutant to the staff to ask for maps. He was told to 
get Chinese guides and we were reminded, to console us, that we had 
a Sotnia of Frontier Guards, the men of which were acquainted with 
the country. But how could one possibly entrust the leading of a 
whole column to a Chinese guide, in a country known to be hostile, 
or to a soldier ? 

I sent back to the staff to say that, if they did not give me some 
map or other, I would complain to General Mischenko. My protest 
had some effect for two hours later they sent me a map drawn on 
tracing paper. But, Heavens! what a map it was! not only was 
there no attempt tu show the shape of the ground, but even the 
smaller villages were omitted and the names of several others were 
incorrectly entered. 

Late in the evening an order was reccived, calling for volunteers 
for a raid on the railway south of Haicheng. 


Difficulty as to maps. 


9th January 1905. 
In the morning a slight frost with no wind. 
on rat Gav's march, Tt promised to be a splendid day. 


\y 
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According to my orders, I was to march at 7-30, but long before 
that I was busy with the pack animals, who, to say the least of it, 
caused me much anxiety. 

They were divided into five corps. Each corps was sub-divided, 
to use a metaphor, into “links,” each of 
which consisted of a driver with five horses or 
mules, including the one which he rode. In three corps the drivers 
were mounted on horses, in one on mules and in one they were on 
foot. ‘The animals of each “link” were tied, head to croup. 

Loading the transport was a long job as each driver had at least 

five animals to load. The ones first loaded 
imenity in loading. got tired of standing and showed a tendency 
to lic down. It was impossible to get them up again without first 
removing their loads. For this reason, we had to load up a whole 
“link” and start it going and then load the others in succession. 
The animals ticd together at first pulled against one another, so it 
often happened that a link came to a standstill or actually sat 
down, oftener still that they started kicking and then the wooden 
Chinese saddle slipped on one side and we had to start everything 
from the beginning again. The loading gear was evidently made in a 
hurry, as cheaply as possible, and broke at every step. Indeed I 
was astonished to sce, even on the first day’s march, that many straps 
had been replaced by string. Both horses and inules were in miser- 
able condition and anything but fit for hard work. 

It only remains to add that the drivers were irregulars, abso- 
lutely devoid of discipline, who got drunk on native liquor, even 
during the raid. 

As drivers they were indifferent, some marching on the proper 
front, but watching their opportunity to wander off to a flank or 
else lag behind, which of conrse dragged out the length of the 
column. 

On the 9th January, I came to the conclusion that the raid would 

have no useful result; that it was not a raid, 
violation of frst prin; but aclumsy, spiteful, practical joke. I found 

iples. i ’ 

out afterwards, I am glad to say, that I was 
wrong, that the neglect of elementary principles such as, if a column 
is required to go fast, it must be lightly laden, if it is to effect a 
surprise, its movements must be concealed, or in any case not be 
publicly discussed some two months before it starts, would not have 
prevented brilliant results, if still more stupid mistakes had not 
been made. 

I began my march punctually at 7-30 a.M., sending one sotnia 
ahead as advanced guard. 

As my column moved past the large villages on the banks of 
the Laio Ho, the Chinamen ran out of their 
houses and sat on the mud walls to watch 
us pass. I was convinced that there were numbers of Chinchuses 
among these grinning good-natured natives and that the news of our 
intended raid had long been common property. As a matter of fact, 


The transport. 


The popuiation hostile. 
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when I had only gone a few miles from Seefantai, my approach was 
heralded in each village by peals of temple bells and men were seen 
to gallop off towards the south. 

Meanwhile the Pager stretched for 3,500 yards and moved 

about 14 miles an hour. In order to shorten 

Atracsling transport: the column, I ordered the drivers to march 

four abreast and distributed a whole sotnia among the transport to 

make the animals keep up. Still this did not help much, for we 

constantly came to defiles when only one or two could march 
abreast. 

For some time I seemed to have lost touch with the other 
columns, but at last a patrol of General Samsonoff’s explained matters. 
It appeared that the other columns, although moving at a walk, had 
outstripped me and I was now quite unprotected. I sent, out 
additional patrols, and despatching half a sotnia as a flank sruard, 
hurried up the transport, thinking IT would catch up the other 
columns, at the midday halt. In this however I did not succeed, 
for they moved on at 2 P.M., as ordered and I only arrived at 
5-30 P M., 34 hours later. 

It was quite dark when a messenger from General Mischenko 
rode up and handed me over the following instructions :— 

“General Mischenko orders you to bivouac near Davan. He 
wants to sce the Chief Transport Officer at once. The General 
says you must get to Davan somehow or other. There are no 
empty huts even for the officers. The wells are all dry.” 

Prince VapROLsky, C. of S. 

I gave a sigh of relicf when I reached our outposts. 1 left a 
sotnia on outpost fronting north, and went with the Chief Transport. 
Officer to the General, where the former, poor devil, had to listen to 
some unpleasant home truths. 

The other columns had marched as ordered at 8 AM. They 

moved the whole time at a walk, halting for 
¥ighting columns: ten minutes in each hour. 

The 4th Ural Cossack Regiment which furnished the advanced 
guard of the centre column had a skirmish with 300 Chinchuses, 
whom they drove south of Davan, capturing 23 arbas_ full of 
provisions. 

The transport threatened to delay the whole column, so 

General Mischenko ordered units to lighten 
An, ttompt to Mghten it hy taking two days’ supplies of provisions 
and forage and supplemented the ambulance 
teams with horses from the captured carts. 
The following is ashort summary of 
mCriticiam on frst day's the author's comments on the work of the 
9th January :— 

1. Columns had been specially ordered to march by mine. 
Not only was this not done but General 
Abramoff even omitted, from the very start, 
to send out contact patrols. The consequence was that my column, 


Neglect of orders. 
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instead of being covered from the south by the neighbouring 
columns of Generals Abramoff and Teleshetf, was for some time 
quite unprotected, 

2. The practice of carrying out the whole march at a walk led 
tua late arrival in camp. Outposts had to 
be put out at night and the diftticulty of 
getting touch in the darkness caused gaps between the outposts 
of the different columns. This was the case even on the 9th Janu- 
ary. My regiment faced north and got into touch with the 
regiment on the right, but it was found impossible to get into com- 
munication with General Samsonoff’s column beyond the river, owing 
to the breaking ice. 

Touch was only obtained at dawn. This, in my opinion, was 
risky, for we might have been attacked from any side, if not by 
Japancse, at all events by Chinchuses, 

3. It seems a mistake to have sent General Samsonoft’s column 

across the river. As this column recrossed 
io Use and abuse ofapar- to the east bank on the following day, it 

would appear to have been originally sent 
either to protect our right Hank or for convenience in billeting. The 
river Laio Ho was, by no means, fordable everywhere and the steepness 
of its banks rendered its passage by artillery m most. places impossible. 
In a hostile country one should be prepared tor all eventualities. If 
General Samsonoft’s column had been attacked at night by a large 
body of Chinchuses, led by Japanese, we could have done nothing 
to help him. The detachment of one regiment without artillery 
would have been sufticient to guard our right flank. 

+. From the very first day the transport showed itself m its true 
colours, and in order to lighten it, we were 
ordered to take over two days’ supplies of 
food and forage. This overloaded the troop horses. 

The following orders were issued in the evening :-— 

Davan: 
9th Januury 1905. 


Outposts. 


Transport 


ORDERS : 
Orders, 9th January 1905—(Sketch 1) 


Advanced detachments of the enemy to the strength of 300 
men were met with some three miles south 
of Davan; according to information received 
from the Chinese villages south-west and south-east of this point are 
occupied by small bodies of Japanese. From the same source 
villages “A” and “B” ar reported to contain large stores of supplies 
and in “A” are 2,000 infantry with 12 guns. Fifteen miles west of 
Davan there is a band of Chinchuses under Tulesan. 

The march will be continued to-morrow 
in the direction of old Newchwang. 

General Telesheff's column (on the left) will march at 7 a. by 
miuatin road to Kaliho and there cross the river Hun Ho. 


The enemy. 


The columns. 
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(Here follows detail of central column under General Abramoft, 
with which the transport column of Colonel Sveshnikoff is incorpor- 
ated The advanced guard and rear guard of this column are 
detailed. Advanced guard is ordered to march at 7 A.M., main body 
at 7-30 and rear guard is to follow at a distance of 1,200 yards.) 

- “Orders as to midday halt and bivouac will be given in 
Kaliho. It is 10 miles to Kaliho. The midday halt will probably 
be 7 miles south of Kaliho. 

2. While on the march, the advanced guard, main body and 
rear guard must all detail special Hank guards in addition to the 
ordinary contact patrols, 

3. While on the march to-day, to-night and to-morrow the 
General Officer Commanding enjoins on all reconnoitring patrols, 
particular care and redoubled energy. 

4. An ofticer’s patrols, trength one troop, is to be sent out along 
the road to Kaliho at 6-45 a.m. This patrol will be detailed by 
the Verkneudinsky Cossack Regiment. 

5. A sotnia of the Fronticr Guards will march at the head of 
the main body, furnishing one troop to the advanced guard and 
three guides to the patrols. 

6. General Samsonoft’s coluumn (right) will march at 7-30 A.M. 
along the bank of the river Laio Ho to the village Duhuandi and 
thence straight on Kaliho. 

7. Patrols of one officer and six Cossacks will be sent from 
the Chitinsky Cossack Regiment to General Samsonott’s column and 
from the 4th Ural Regiment to the column of General Teleshef?. 
The 5th Ural Regiment will detail one officer and two men as 
orderlies to the G. O. C. the force. 

8. The 4th Ural Regiment (on outposts) will join the column 
when passed by the advanced guard of the Ist Verkneudinsky 
Regiment. 

9. Starting point of main body—south of Davan. 

10. The 5th Ural Regiment: (rear guard) will relieve the 
Mounted Infantry detachment on outpost in rear. 

11. Both the O. C. advanced guard and of the main body will 
take guides 

12. Halts only when ordered. 

13. When crossing rivers, the ice must be carefully tested and, 
if necessary, artificially strengthened. 


(Sd.) GENERAL ABRAMOFF. 


10th Junuary 1905. 

I started with my regiment at the head 
of the main body of the central column, at 
7-30, as ordered. 

After we had gone sume distance alarming reports Tegan to 
come in, A hote fire was opened on the advanced guard at— the 
crossing uf the Hun Ho. 


and days march, 10th 
January 1905. 
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About 11 o'clock I received an order to move the regiment on at 

a trot and attack the enemy's transport. 

(eamage of the Hun Ho In reply to my question as to where the 

transport was and in what direction it was 

marching, General Abramoff said that it was moving west to east, 
on the ground south of where we were. 

T sent out covering patrols, deployed the regiment under cover 
of a small hill and rode up to the top with my orderlies—but could 
see nothing. 

Meanwhile this is what had happened. 

As detailed in orders the Ist Verkneudinsky Regiment formed 
the advanced guard of the central column. On arrival at the river, 
its patrol and those of the left column were fired on, This was no 
more than we expected, for the officer's patrol had already reported 
the village of Kaliho occupied by a band of Chinchuses. 

The attack was prepared by gun and rifle fire and the Ist 
Verkneudinsky Regiment crossed the river at 11 p.m. and advanced 
against the Chinchuses. In the centre, the first sotnia dismounted 
and drove the enemy out of the village; to their left, the second 
sotnia cut another group to pieces, while on the right the fifth sotnia 
supported by the fire of the sotnia in reserve pursued the enemy, 
who were now in full retreat. 

The skirmish soon came to an end and we were ordered to 
halt till 2 p.m. 

The pace of the transport was again very slow, the animals 
straggling and often coming to a_ halt. 
Units were accordingly once more ordered to 
take over one day’s food and forage. This lightened the transport but 
burdened the troop horse. As the transport officers made no attempt 
to quicken the pace of the pack animals, a cavalry officer was appointed 
Chief Transport Officer and a sotnia of Cossacks was placed at his 
disposal. Movement near the rivers was fraught with more than 
ordinary difficulty. The ground there is enclosed by high banks to 
protect it from floods. The difficulty of getting the loads through 
them continually delayed movement. Still worse they often slipped 
and then horses and mules kicked till they had cast. their loads, 

The column moved on at 2 P.M. 

About 4 P.M. a report came in thai the village of Utziatni was 

oceupied by a company of Japanese infantry 
ane ansteh See and half a squadron of cavalry. The village 

is a large one. Ona slight rise to the left 
of it and some hundreds of paces distant, there were two houses, 
surrounded by a high mud wall, We learne atterwards that this 
was a native liquor factory and that it was exceptionally strongly 
built. 

Our patrol was met by volleys, so scattered and dismounted. 
At the same time the Mounted Infantry 
oceupied the high village wall and opened a 
murderous fire on the Japanese flank, ‘This was so ctfective that 


The transport again. 


Shock tactics. 
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the leader of the detachment advanced his firing line to some 
Chinese tombs nearer the enemy. When the leading sotnia of 
the advanced guard charged, the Japanese retired at a run and 
occupied the mud wall of the liquor factory; then allowed the 
sotnia to get quite close before opening fire. As our men could 
not jump the wall, they sutfered heavy loss and_ retired on 
Utziatni. 

Meanwhile the second sotnia of the Verkneudinsky Regiment 
was ordered to attack the liquor factory on horseback, the fifth sotnia 
attacked further to the right but came upon the wall which the 
horses could not jump. 

The second sotnia advanced to the attack in extended order 
across burnt kaulaing fields. I galloped up to the wall but failed to 
take it, and falling into disorder took cover behind a projection some 
20 to 30 paces off. It was here that Bertin was killed. Bertin 
was a French cavalry officer, who had obtained 
three years’ leave and had joined the Russian 
army in Manchnria in the middle of December 1904. 

He was galloping on the right Hank of his sotnia and, when 40 to 
50 yards from the wall, realed in his saddle, fell forward and was dragged 
along the ground. His left foot stuck in the stirr up and the horse 
dragered him almost up to the wall. There his foot freed itself and he 
remained lying. It is impossible to say whether he was then killed 
or was shot later: it is said that he raised himself once on his hands 
and then fell face dow nwards. When his body was recovered after 
the skirmish, he was quite dead : he had two bullets through his legs, 
a third in his chest and a fourth had struck his chin. The Cossacks 
tried more than once to reseue him, but the Japanese fire was so 
deadly that the attempt had to be abandoned after much loss. 

The sotnia was forced to retire. Their retirement was followed 
by that of the Mounted Infantry. The dead and wounded remained 
under the wall and the Japanese opened fire on them for want. of a 
better target. 

Tt now became necessary to take the village to save the wound- 

ed. This was impossible with the troops in 
Delay owing toadvane- the advanced guard, which included no 
oe als Derne icone artillery, so the Colonel in command. sent 
back to the main body to beg General 

Abramoff for guns and support. 

Meanwhile, in obedience to General Mischenko’s. orders, the 
column continued its march on the village of Tamatava, where it had 
been ordered to bivenac. Its head, with which General Abramott 
was, was already filing into the village, so General Baumgarten (in 
command of the main body) ordered me to go to the support of the 
advanced guard. The order was however countermanded and the 
Q -F. Battery and Dragoons were sent for from General Samsonott’s 
column to take the village, 

By the time they arrived, it had got quite dark and so the fire 
of the guns was ineffective. The enclosure was only taken and the 


Bertin's death. 
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Japanese detachment cut to pieces when the gathering darkness 
enabled our men to set the honses on fire. 

The transport still caused delay and the commander of the force 
for the third time endeavoured to lighten 
it by the issue of supplies to the troops. In 
addition to this the Red Cross Detachment was ordered to strengthen 
its teams by mules and horses from the captured wagons. This 
compulsory method of using up the supplies and forage of the 
transport was unsound. I saw Cossacks with my own eyes take their 
rations and throw them away when they had gone a few yards, 

I have mentioned above that I had been ordered on the evening 

of the 8th January to pick a detachment 
je ofeiralding” fora raid on the railway. Other regiments 

detailed similar detachments. These were 
formed into composite sotnias and attached to General Telesheft’s 
column. 

Immediately after the skirmish at Kaliho on the 9th this force 
was organised in three patrols and despatched to carry out demoli- 
tions on the railway. Two patrols were detailed to destroy the 
bridges north and south of Haicheng and a third was despatched to 
Tashichan for a similar purpose, The night favoured concealment 
of movement. It froze hard and a white mist hing over the ground. 
All the Chinese had hidden themselves in their houses. 

The patrol, to which my regiment furnished its quota, consisted 
of 50 of my men and 50 of the Verkneudinsky Cossacks. 

Between 4 and 5 o'clock on the evening of January 10th, it 
crossed the Taitse Ho and moved off in a south-casterly direction. 
The march was carried out at a trot and walk. Complete silence was 
ordered, smoking was forbidden and villages along the route were 
avoided. Guides were taken as required without the previous warning 
from the end houses of the smaller villages. From these it was ascer- 

tained that the FHlaicheng bridge (24: yards i in length) was guarded 
by two companies of Japancese infantry with guns, but that, on 
the bridge situated some three miles north of Haicheng, which was 
93 yards in length, there was a guard of only 12 men. 

The patrol thereupon turned sharp cast, got into preparatory 
formation and, about 2 a.M., struck the railway line. 

Small patrols were sent out to the cast and also south to 
Haicheng. On the chance that the attempt to demolish the bridge 
should prove a failure, an automatic bomb was laid on the rails at 
the level crossing. A half sotnia was then fallen in for the attack 
on the bridge, which was 600 yards off to the north. 

At this moment the nvise of a train was heard approaching from 
the north. The train itself was not visible, owing to a turn in the 
track and the lic of the ground. When it appeared, it was too late 
to remove the bomb and the patrol withdrew. 

Perhaps the engine driver saw the patrol, perhaps not; the fact 
remains that immediately before the explosion, the engine emitted 
a succession of alarm whistles. A reply sounded from Haicheng. 


Transport again. 
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In all the villages near signal fires burst out and alarm drums were 
beaten. 

The explosion took place under the furnace of the leading engine. 
Probably however it was less seriously damaged than the second for 
it moved on slowly to Haicheng, whistling as it went. The patrol 
galloped about 600 yards and then drew up. Only half the ofticers 
and men assembled, and the commander who had the maps and 
orders was not to be seen. A party was sent out to search for him, 
but returned unsuccessful. Meanwhile alarm increased in Haicheng 
and the neighbourhood, and in the opinion of those who took part 
in the raid, it became impossible to blow up the bridge. It only 
remained to retire. 

The patrol moved due west, marching by the stars and making 
a circuit round villages met on the road. They reached Newchwang 
in the morning, but turned off to the north as they found it occupied 
by Japanese. The horses were tired ont, the men were dead beat 
and the country was alive with Chinchuses, so it was decided to halt 
inasmall isolated house. At that very moment the scouts of 
General Samsonoft’s column came into sight. 

On the road a small Japanese reconnoitring patrol, under an 
officer, was met. and cut to pieces. 

The other half of the patrol rejoined the column at 11 o'clock 
at Newchwang. 

Of the three raiding parties sent out, only one failed in its 
allotted task and it was sent out once more on its return.® 


Orders were received in the evening for the following day. 
Central Column Orders by General Abramoff 
TAMITAVA: 


10th January 1905. 
From information from native sources, it is estimated that there 
are about 300 Japanese in Newchwang ; 
Central Column Orders, 4,000 in Haicheng and 200 in Yinkow. Small 
uetoh 8 4° bands of Chinchuses, led by Japanese, were 
met to-day and a company of Japanese 

infantry in the interval between the centre and right columns. 

To-morrow, the 29th December, the force will continue its march 


on Newchwang. 


* Of the other parties, what taske they were allotted and how they carried 
them out the author says nothing. It is evident however that the patrol 
whose adventures he relates, was considered successful. Yet the damage it caused 
cannot have interrupted communication for more than an hour or two. The party 
scattered in a wild gallop at the approach.ot a train which was moving south 
and might be reasonably presumed to be empty or full of invalids from the front. 
Still worse was to come. The mine of the explosion, of the whistling of the engine and 
of the alarms in the ages secm to have thorouchly shaken the nerves of the a 
men who rallied 690 yards from the line. It was decided that it was “impossible” 
attack the twelve Japanese at the bridge -and that nothing remained but to neti. 
Thia is surely an instance hard to beat of the carrying of mancuvre play into the 
realities of war ! 
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As regards the column under my command— 

1. Advanced guard (1st Chitinsky Cossack Regiment and 
one company of Mounted Intantry under Colonel Svesh- 
nikoff) to march at 7 A.M. by the shortest road on 

Newchwang. 

Main body * to leave the starting point, which has been 
fixed on the south of the village, at 7-15 a.m. and to 
follow the advanced guard. 

3. The rear guard * * bd bs = bd to march 
600 yards in rear of the main body. 

4. The right and left columns will march at a distance from 
the centre column of approximately 14 miles. 

5. Ofticers will be detailed from regiments as yesterday to 
mnaintain communication and to be at the disposition 
of the G. O. C. the force. 

6. The main body will detail both flank patrols. 

7. Before leaving the starting point, the Ist Chitinsky 
Regiment will send forward one sotnia to examine and 
improve the crossing over the river Taitse Ho. On 
completion of this duty the squadron will rejoin the 
regiment. 

8. The Ist Verkneudinsky Cossack Regiment will send a 
reconnoitring patrol in the direction of Newchwang 
to clear the front. 

9. I will march at the head of the coluum, 

10. The 5th Ural Cossack Regiment will detail one sotnia as 
escort to the pack transport. The duty of this squadron 
will be to prevent straggling and falling out. 

11. The advanced guard will conform its movement to that 
of the main body, keeping touch by connecting files. 
Fighting ranks will march sixabreast and transport four 
abreast. 

12. Units will draw to-day their forage for this evening and 
to-morrow morning, 

13. Each regiment will detail one officer and one orderly to 
be at the disposition of the commander of the column. 

14. The main body will be drawn up in preparatory for- 


mation by 7 A.M. 
(Sd.) GENERAL ABRAMOFF. 


Instructions from G.o.c. At the same time, we received the follow- 
the force, loth January 1005. ing instructions :— 

1. It is particularly requested that my orders may be 
carricd out at once. ‘The failure to do so to-day occasioned 
delay and prevented the completion of the proposed march. 

2. At night, in addition to the posting of outposts as 
required by the Training Manual and Orders, an infantry 
piquet must be told off in cach occupied village. 


iS 


* The regiments are detailed hy name. 
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3. Before marching each column will select supplies from 
those carried by the pack transport. These will be 
consumed as required and the empty mules will be sent 
to the centre column. 

4. All losses are to be reported. Wounded will be handed 
over to the Ambulance Detachment to-day. This will 
be near the Headquarters Statt, while the force is 
halted, and during the march in the centre column. 

5. The ambulance teams will be supplemented by pack 
mules and animals from the captured carts, 

6, Reconnoitring patrols, especially those on the flanks, 
are not. to let themselves to be drawn into skirmishes with 
the enemy, but will confine themselves to simple. re- 
connaissance and report. 

7. The march will commence at 8 A.M. to-morrow. 

8. Betore marching the dead will be buried with military 
honours. 

9. The trumpeters of the Ist Chitinsky Cossack Regiment 
will parade to-morrow at 7 A.M. at Force Headquarters 
to take part in the burial ceremony. 

(Sd.) GeNERAL MISCHENKO. 

At 12 midnight we received the following :— 

Frontal attacks are to be avoided as much as_ possible, especially 
frontal attacks by mounted troops on an enemy occupying walls 
or villages. 

On such oceasions, it is desirable to surround the village in 
extended order, keeping out of range of aimed rifle fire and threaten- 
ing the enemy’s line of retreat. If he continues tu offer resistance, 
the village must be shelled with one or two sectiens of artillery, 
and for this purpose the common shell must be saved. An enciny 
on foot, in open country, must be attacked in extended order, 

(Sd.) GexeraL MISCHENKO. 

The transport had not been long in showing itself in its true 
colours. Nut to lay stress on the fact that 
many horses and mules were unladen, their 
loads having been thrown yesterday and 
to-day, on the very first occasion of meeting the enemy, our fichting 
line was weakened by the necessity of det tailing a whole 1 regiment as 
transport guard. 

Our protest that we had all we required was overruled and we 
had to take extra forage in order to lighten the pack animals and 
increase their mobility. As I have already said, I saw with my 
own eyes, how Cossacks went offa few steps with their issue of forage 
and threw it away. However the object was to get more animals 
for the ambulance detachment and this w ptained, 

On the 15th as on the 9th the late arrival in camp and darkness 
were the cause of faults in the outposts. I 
have already stated that the outposts of each 
column used to grope in the dark for those of the next and used 


ae 


Comments. The trans- 
rt. 


Outposts. 
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only to get touch in the morning. Such was the case on the 10th, 
when, in one place, there was a huge gap and in another they were 
standing in two lines back to back. ‘This I reported. 

A few words as to the fight at Utziatni. IfI do not err the 
reconnoitring patrols, sent out in front of 
the advanced guard, took part in the prelim- 
inary skirmish with Chinchuses on the Hun Ho and did not continue 
to move forward. Having once discovered the presence of the 
enemy and his strength, having sent in their report or, if necessary, 
taking advantage of their proximity, having made their report 
personally to the commanders of the advanced guard, reconnoitring 
patrols should move on, avoiding collision with the enemy and leaving 
the duty of fighting to the advanced guard. If they had donc this, 
our patrols would have secured our right flank and the presence of 
Japanese infantry in Utziatni would have been reported sooner. 

If we had received this information sooner, we should not have 
wasted time after the first fight—we should not have halted for 14 
hours at a distance of only a few miles from Utziatni. -We should 
have come up sooner, cleared up the situation, and sent for guns in 
good time. Most important of all, there would have been no unne- 
cessary, long-drawn-out fight and hence no heavy unnecessary loss. 

It was unsound, as General Mischenko reminded us in his orders, 
to attempt a frontal attack mounted upon a mud wall, 7 feet high. 
‘Three attacks, viz., the attacks of the advanced guard svtnia, of the 
second svinia and of the fifth rolled back unsuccessful from this wall. 
The sotnias suffered heavy, absolutely unnecessary, loss and we had 
to take the place at all costs to save the wounded left lying under 
the wall. 

It seems that previous to the occupation of the liquor factory by 
the Japanese, the village was occupied by our patrols and even a 
sotnia, It was a mistake to evacuate it. On the contrary, they 
should have manned the factory as well, and so they would have been 
in a position to open fire almost in rear of the Japanese. The least 
they should have done would have been to save the commander of 
the advanced guard from the folly of delivering a cavalry attack on 
a seven foot mud wall. 

As things actually were, granting the advanced guard comman- 
der’s ignorance of the existence of the wall, it remains to point out 
yet another error—the attack was carried out without ground scouts. 

Such is the very object for which ground scouts exist, Their 
duty is to gallop in front and on the flanks 
to protect the attacking unit from sudden 
surprises and warn it of impassable obstacles. ‘ 

It is preferable to lose a few ground scouts than for sotnias 
launched against a seven foot wall to retire twice under the fire of an 
enemy a few yards distant, and to suffer huge losses without. effect- 
ing anything, simply owing to the want of foresight of one individual* 


Combat of Utsiatni. 


Giound scouts. 


* We, at all events, can throw no stones here Compare the Cavalry charge 
at Omdui man, Sanna’s Fert and a recent Manauvre fiaseo at home. 
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Speaking generally, it must be allowed that in this matter we 
are as unsound in peace as in war. The peace training, not only of 
asquardron, but even of the larger cavalry commands, should never 
be carried out without the use of ground scouts, whose duty it 
would be to report existence of impassable obstacles. 

Training too should be carried out less on the barrack square 
and more on intersected terrain. Believe me that when this be- 
comes the rule and when the use of scouts ceases to be neglected, 
the scouts themselves will understand the importance of their role, 
and we shall cease to hear of the wasting of sotnias in the attack 
of impassable obstacles, 

There remains the question—Why did we fight at all at Kaliho 

and Utziatni? It brought us no advantage. 
Secondary objectives. Further it caused useless loss of time a 
attracted attention to our march in an absolutely unjustifiable 
manner. Could we have avoided fighting and pressed on without 
loss of time to our final objective ? 

It seems to me that the mistake lay in our flying patrols moving 
almost always immediately in front of our advanced guard. We 
hardly ever knew what was going on 6 or7 milesin front. In such 
conditions the reports sent in by the patrols did not effect their 
object, as when they arrived it was toolate for the column to avoid 
collision with the enemy. 

To finish the analysis of the fight at Utziatniit only remains to 

add that, if the commander of the centre 
watad, ©'8 should not column had been in his place, in other words, 

if he had been with the leading regiment of 
the main body when the first shot was fired and had remained there 
all the time, he would have seen and, of course, diagonised the situ- 
ation, and then artillery would have been called up in time—before 
the second frontal attack. 

Then General Baumgarten would not have been kept till dark 
discussing the situation at a distance with a column leader who 
quite wrongly was already in camp. 

llth January 1905. 


Early morning; gloomy and cold; a 
January ieee, 2% Mth penetrating fog. 


Just before marching we buried Bertin and the other dead. 
The officers, with General Mischenko at their head, collected round 
the grave. The priest read the prayers and blessed the hero's 
eat The trumpeters blew some bars but were ordered to stop, 
lest they should reveal our presence to the enemy.* 


The force moved on. 


* Sic. Yet 12 hours’ before they had fought along skirmish two thousand yards 
from this spot. The Japanese were not credited with any great intelligence as 
scouts! 
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My regiment was detailed for advanced guard. All morning 
I had vainly sought for guides. The village 
was as if dead. No matter where my Cossacks 
went, they found empty houses and only things hurriedly thrown down 
pointed to the fact that it had been lately abandoned. 

Then I went to the Staff, and in response to my request, they 
gave me 6 men from the 40th Sotuia of Frontier Guards. 

* * * 


Guides. 


* There was some confusion in starting, owing to the column 
being mixed up in the bivouac. The author 
Result of vague orders. praeneh as he aie to the movement of 


eee er ren, to the left column moved down the right bank 
Newchwang.” of the Taitse Ho. The centre column crossed 


the river and moved down the left bank. The 
left column then moved to its left and the centre column was. left 
without an advanced guard till Colonel Sveshnikoff’s regiment had 
been recalled by orderlies across the river to its prover sition. 

When the regiment had gone 74 miles, Colonel Sveshnikoff 
received an order from General Mischenko 
to move his regiment forward at a trot and 
carry out a strong reconnaissance of the town 
of Newchwang, which was reported to be 
occupied by Japanese and Chinchuses. 

He says :—I trotted forward, my Ist sotnia still in front. In 
addition, I sent a patrol on either side of the town to cut the tele- 
graph and telephone wires. 

Before reaching the town, I received a report that the left patrol 
had succeeded in destroying the telegraph and telephone, but that 
its leader 2nd-Lieutenant Mungaloff had been wounded in the leg 
in two places, that two Cossacks had been wounded and three horses 
killed. From the 1st sotnia came the sound of firing. I ordered 
the regiment to dismount and awaited further information. 

Poor Mungaloff was soon afterwards carried past on a stretcher. 
He was in agony as both wounds were from copper bullets, but in 
spite of his suffering, he handed me in triumph pieces of the wires 
of the damaged telegraph and telephone. 

He was bandaged up and sent back to the centre column. 

Newchwang is a large commercial town. On the north east side 
of the town lies a suburb separated from it by a tributary (then dry) 
of the Haicheng river. In the town itself all buildings are of brick. 
Tn the suburb some are wooden. 

When the Ist sotnia came in sight, the Japanese occupied the 
suburb. They fired a few volleys at the sotnia and occupied the 
stone buildings on its northern edge, which had been prepared for 
defence. 

At the commencement of the reconnaissance the right patrol 
had been fired on from the wood north-west of the town and it now 


A strong reconnaissance. 
Newohwang (seo Sketoh 


* Here and at one or two places the original has been summarised to save 
space, 
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began to fall back. [accordingly reinforced it and finally sent the 
8rd sotnia out. Thereupon the Japanese retreated from the wood to 
the town and the 3rd sotnia, after detaching a small patrol to wateh 
the right, rejoined the regiment. 

Owing to the advance of the left column, the Japanese also 
evaenatéd. the wood north-east of the town. 

My patrol and the leading troops of the left column made a 
circuit and appeared in the enemy's rear. 

Meanwhile my Ist sotnia had occupied the suburb and was 
firing on the town. I received an order from General Abramot? : 
“The column has come toa temporary hait and is drawn up in 
preparatory formation, “ Continue your reconnaissance ” 

‘Acting on this order and urged on by the rising volume of fire 
which wes now audible from the 1st sotnia, I sent my 3rd sotnia 
forward to reinforce the Ist and followed it with the remainder of the 
regiment. The Japanese abandoned the perimeter of the town, but 
remained in occupation of temples and houses along the streets. 

To take the town now without artillery was not to be thought 
of. I told General Baumgarten my opinion and he passed it on to 
General Abramoff. The latter agreed and promised to send me two 
guns, on condition that I would open fire immediately. This was 
impossible, without first calling off my men and the Cossacks of the 
left column. I was then ordered to retire and follow after the 
centre column, which was passing the town on the west. I had only 
just withdrawn the regiment, when Captain M , an orderly officer 
of General Mischenko’s, galloped up and gave me a verbal order 
from the General to lead my regiment through the main street of the 
town, which he thought had been evacuated by the Japanese owing 
to the fire having ceased when I withdrew my regiment. In spite 
of my protest that a large number of Japanese and Chinchuses were 
still in the houses, the orderly officer informed me that he had given 
me the order exactly word for word. I was forced to obey and 
entered the main street with the 3rd sotnia leading. Immediately 
the regiment entered the town, fire was opencd on it from the 
houses. The 8rd squadron passed along the street at a trot, regard- 
less of loss and dismounting at the bridge opened fire. With the 
remainder of the regiinent T turncd off and made my way by winding 
streets to the south edge of the town. Thanks to the very effective 
volleys of the 3rd squadron along the streets the Japanese were 
unable to come out of the houses and so the regiment succeeded in 
passing through the town without serious loss. 

Tt was quite dark when I assembled the regiment. The columns 
had already passed and only the transport escorted by one sotnia 
of the 5th Ural Cossack Regiment was still wending its way along 
the eastern side of the town. 

As I came out on the open the Chief Transport Officer rode up 
to me with a request for protection. At the same moment I received 
the order :—* Escort transport, bivouac.” It was not however stated 
where the bivonac was to be. 
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I captured a Chinaman and made him lead the regiment to the 
high road. That once reached, I turned south. We soon saw fires, and 
marching on them came upon the bivouac of General Samsonotfs 
column, whence we made our way to the centre column. I handed 
over my wounded and rode to Head-quarters. 

Acvordin,s to Chinese evidence, there were about 250 Japanese 
in Newchwang, but Chinchuses and Chinese soldiers also took part 
in the fight with us. 

Some Japanese who fled south were pursued by the 5th Ural 
Cossack Regiment. Of these, two were ent to pieces, one shot him- 
self rather than surrender and five were taken prisoners. 


We received orders in the evening :— 


DIinziaTin : 
11th Junuary 1905. 
Some of the Japanese met with at Newchwang have retreated 
on Yinkow and some have hidden in villages. 
pOpeers ter lsth January The Chinese report that reinforcements 
have lately arrived at Yinkow. 

The force will continue its march on Yinkow. 

1. The column of General Telesheff will march to-morrow at 
8.30 a.m. by (certain villages) on Handziafudzi, where the midday. 
halt will be. 

2. Column of General Abramoff :— 

(a) Advanced guard consisting of 5 sotnias, 2 companies 
Mounted Infantry and two guns* under General Baum- 
garten will march from the bivouac to-morrow, 12th, at 
8-30 a.M. by (villages) on Takaunchen where the 
midday halt will be. Special instructions will be issued 
later as to place of bivouac. 

(b) Main body (13 sotnias, 2 companies of Mounted Infantry 
and 4 guns) under my personal command will march at 
8-45 aM. 

‘ce, Rear guard (4 sotnias) under Colonel Sveshnikoff will 
eee | conforming to pace of the transport (with the 
main body). 

3. Column of General Samsonoff will march at 8-30 AM. on 
Houhanhen, where the midday halt will be. 

4. Artillery will be used to silence rifle fire from villages. 
Special attention is to be paid to scouting on front and flanks. 

5. For the purpose of maintaining communication one Officer 
and six Cossacis will be detailed from the 1st Chitinsky Cossack 
Regiment to report to General Samsonoff and from the 4th Ura! 
Cossack Regiment to report to General Telesheff. Officers are to 
report themselves to the commanders of columns and remain constantly 
close to them, so that there may be no repetition of the complaint 
that officers have latterly not been sent to keep up communication. 


* This is the first occarion on which guns are sent with the advanced guards, 
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The 1st Verkneudinsky Cossack Regiment will detail an officer and 
two non-commissioned officers o be at the disposal of the Commander 
of the Force. 

6. Generai Baumgarten is responsible for measures of protection 
in the advanced guard. Licutenant-Colonel Pevsky is placed at his 
disposal. 

F 7. The 4th Ural Cossack Regiment, leading regiment in main 
body, will detail advanced and flank guards to march 300 yards in 
front and 600 yards to the flanks. 

All regiments will send out ground scouts. Connection with the 
advanced guard will be maintained by connecting files dropped by it. 

8. Lieutenant B. will superintend the march of the transport. 
A sotnia of the 5th Ural Regiment is placed at his disposal. 

9. Starting point—Southern edge of the village. 

10. The advanced guard will send out Officers’ patrols till 
touch is obtained with the enemy. 

11. I will be at the head of the column. 


(Sd.) GENERAL ABRAMOFF. 


AFTER ORDERS. 


11th January 1905, 9 p.m. 

1. It is the duty of the commander of the advanced guard 
told off for the following day to carry out a preparatory reconnaissance 
of the first part of the road by which the force is to march and, if 
necessary, to detail a detachment to repair it. 

2. (Relating to guarding of Japanese prisoners.) 

3. (Ordering the destruction of such captured supplies as are 
not required by units.) 

4. Orderlies are to be sent to the commander of the force before 
the hour of marching. 

5. Before arrival in bivouac all units will send their billeting 
parties forward to head of the column. 

6. It is to be borne in mind that provided units’ order of march 
be not altered by the necessities of combat, outposts for the front 
will be detailed from the advanced guard and for the rear from the 
rear guard.* 

It seems to me that on the 11th January 
of smiments on the work we made the same mistake as on the 10th. 

What necessity was there to take Newchwang? If its capture 
was part of the plan of the Headquarters 
Staff, they ought to have acted more ener- 
getically and sent me guns when I first asked for them. They were 


* These orders, as in many cases the orders issued during the raid, are clear proof 
of lax discipline in the force and of pathetic endeavour to inculcate at the twelfth hour 
the simple lessons of war. Jesaul Engelhard in a lecture delivered at St. Petersburg and 
quoted in the ‘ Militar Wochenblatt” No. 79, admitted that the second levy of the 
Cossacks had been very indifferently trained, The Trans-Baikal men were excellent 
material, but quite ignorant of reconnaissance work and the duties of patrols. 


Secondary objectives. 
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quite aware that I would be helpless if opposed to a comparatively 
small force in a large town prepared for defence. General Abramoff in 
his orders of 11th January (para. 4) goes so far as to order us to reply 
by gun fire to rifle fire from villages. In spite of this, that very morn- 
ing he was bargaining with me as to whether he should give me 
artillery or not, finally giving his decision in favour of the sending of 
guns, but only with the impossible condition that I should open fire 
at once, without giving me time to even recall my Cossacks. We had 
the usual waste of time, followed by mad and quite unnecessary haste. 
The decision of the commander of the force to abandon Newchwang 
and continue his march, in spite of the fact that Japanese still re- 
mained in the town, proves in itself that its capture was unnecessary. 
Tn the meantime, we lost several hours by turning aside from our 
main objective in the pursuit of unnecessary objects of secondary 
importance. If the object of our attack on Newchwang was simply 
Teconnaissance, there was no need to persist with such obstinacy. 
If we had not lost time in fighting, if we had not made a long 
Del halt on the following day, if our rate of march 
; h had been quicker, we should have arrived at 
Yinkow a whole day earlier, and possibly the Japanese would not 
ave had time to throw some train loads of infantry into the town. 


(To be continued.) 
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PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAPERS. 


GERMAN PAPERS. 


Militar Wochenblatt. 


In the number of May 4th, there is an article entitled “ The 
New Swedish Plan of National Defence”, which is worth looking into, 
in view of all the discussion that is going on about our own require- 
ments at the present day. 

The Swedish Plan has been evolved by the Chief of the General 
Statf of the Army conjointly with the Chief of the Naval Staff, 
subsequent to the separation from Norway. : 

1. The Army.—The 77 Battalions of Infantry are to be increased 
by 24 during the period 1908-1913, and it is recommended that 
the 2 Fortress Infantry Regiments should be increased from 2 to 3 
Battalions each, that is, to the strength of ordinary Infantry Regi- 
ments. The Field Telegraph Troops are to be increased, and the 
General Staff to be extended. 

c On mobilisation it is intended to raise 4th Battalions, and with 
this end in view the nucleus of ofticers provided in peace by, 1 Major, 
4 Captains, and 1 Subaltern extra to the establishment of each 
Infantry Regiment. 

Balloon and Searchlight Services are also to be started. 

Tn order to obtain the above-mentioned increases, the following 
alterations are proposed in the terms of lability to service :— 

1, The extension of liability in the first’ category (The Line) 
from 8 to about 104 years. 
2A corresponding extension in the Second Category (‘The 
Reserve) from the 1ith to the L4th year, in place of 
jrom the 9th to the 12th as at present. 
3. Liability to serve in the “Lundsturm” extended up to 
43 years of age instead of 40 as at present. 
4. Improvement in the training of conscripts by lengthening 
the time of training of the Infantry, Artillery of Position, 
and Fortress Artillery, from 8 to 12 months, of which 9 
months would be with the Colours and 3 periods of 
repetition of 1 month each in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th years 
of service, except in the case of the Artillery of Position, 
who are to have a training of two periods of 45 days each 
In their 2nd and 3rd years of service, by which these 
troops will then be on an equality with the Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, and Field Engineers. 
5. Easier conditions for the entry of Volunteers. 
Free control of the Government over the “ Lundsturm”. 
only } 8 regards this latter point, at present the “ Landsturm ” can 
¥>e called out when the First Category is with the Colours, and 
© Reichstag ig sitting. i 
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The anticipated expenditure for the Army for the period 1908- 
1913 is GO million crowns. 

The above proposals for strengthening the Army are considered 
to be the minimum possible. 

2 The Fleet—The increase proposed in the fleet, also to be 
carried out during the years 1908-1913, is the addition of :— 

2 1st class battleships, 
3rd class Battleships, 
Cruisers, with torpedo tubes, 
Torpedo boat destroyers, 
Torpedo boats, 
Submarines, 
With corresponding increase of personnel. 

The Naval Staff consider that really double the above require- 
ments are necessary, but have limited the iner 
given, as they do not think that more can be ot 
of 6 years. 

Other proposals are for the extension of the naval harbour at 
Stockholm, the establishment of a similar one at Gétaburg, as well 
as the carrying out of various improvements in canals and _fortitica- 
tions. 

The aim and object of the above are that Sweden should have a 
strong field army and fleet to protect her commerce, and her frontiers. 

In the numbers of May 9th and 11th appears an article under 
the heading “Cavalry Dismounted Action.” Whether it will be 
possible, says the writer, after arming our men with a weapon equal 
to the infantry rifle, to make them into just 
cavalry soldiers (not marksmen, for there 

difference) must be doubted, If iis represented to us that it 
this vei ason that we keep our men for three years, the writer 

says he feels sure that every expert will agree with him that it is 

much more difficult. to make a good rider in two years (for by the 

third year he must be thoroughly trained, that is, he must be able 

to ride raw horses) than to train a good infantry soldier in the same 

period. With this, however, our work is not nearly finished, tor, 

besides instruction in riding and attention to matters of detail, 

which are included in our training just the same as they are in 

that of the infantry, we have also to instruct our men to make the 
most efficient use of their lance, 

A cavalryman will certainly never regard his horse as a mere 
means of transport, for in this case he would turn himself into a 
mounted infantry man, and, says the writer, after the bitter @xperi- 
ences which the English suffered in the Boer War, no sensible ian 
still gives a thought to mounted infantry, and therefore the tivst 
principle with our splendid) arm must and always will be: ‘The 
cavalry must in the first instance be able to ride.” 
laid stress on too frequently. 

The relation between riding and shooting is then discussed as 
follows: “The horse is the means of transport for rapidly approaching 
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the enemy; rifle fire actually clears up the situation. This is in 
any case only preliminary, and will always be the exception. If the 
enemy should be shaken, then a charge will always be easier and 
certainly more effective; if he is not shaken, then we shall very 
rarely inflict serious loss on him by dismounted action. In this 
quite a number of factors must be considered, for which a knowledge 
of detail is certainly necessary. We must dismount under cover and 
place our horses in safety. Again, we can, at all events during the 
attack, only use half our fighting strength, for the horses will have 
to be led up if the attack succeeds, Even now, in order to attack 
on foot, a disproportionate number of cavalry are neccssary against 
a relatively small and intact infantry detachment, and every leader 
will have to consider deeply whether this is worth while, and if the 
arm, to quote an often misused term, is not too valuable, for it must 
be clear that in an attack on a large scale the arm will be withdrawn 
for a long time from its proper sphere of work, and the hand led 
horses will be a remarkably easy object of attack by an energetic 
and active hostile cavalry; the small cavalry will not be able to 
prevent this, or are we again to be protected by our infantry ?” 

It certainly sounds very well, when it is said that we ought to 
be able to fight just as well on foot as when mounted, but the way to 
ensure this has not yet been discovered and is not likely to be. 

Certainly cases may and will occur when we shall have to leave 
our horses several miles behind, without any prospect of seeing them 
again, until the enemy has been either driven off or defeated. 

In that case the situation is quite clear; we have been relieved 
of the care of our horses and the result, for us as well as for all brave 
infantry, is that we must conquer, or die. But these will be rare 
exceptions, for usually we shall have our horses with us, and in any 
case the cavalry leader will certainly be caused much anxiety by 
being in doubt as to whether he will be able to mount his men 
again or not and every man of the force will be filled with the same 
uneasiness. ‘This is also easily explained. 

The author considers he is not asserting too much when he says 
that our shooting results at over 900 yards at all objects, but especially 
at riflemen lying down, will not be very great. One must remember 
that in individual target practices, the man is only trained to fire up 
to the 450 yards range. The field firing, which takes place once a 
year, docs not, however, make him sufticiently certain at longer 
distances. The new Musketry Regulations will now, of course, give 
more frequent opportunities for this to be carried out. 

Infantry, in spite of all the trouble taken with our uniform and 
bandoliers, which are mostly white, will soon notice that cavalry is 
opposed to it, and will not be so obliging as to deploy, but will only 
send a relatively small portion against us in skirmishing order as is 
already now the case at manouvres. In any ca o infantry will not be 
nearly so much disturbed by anything else as by a charge. Should 
the enemy attack, then when he has advanced to within 900 yards’ 
range we may expect to inflict perceptible losses on him the docs not 
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even then think great results would be obtained by a skilful advance 
in short rushes), but we shall have to seriously think of mounting, if 
we do not wish to fall an easy defenceless prey to the enemy, in the 
most unpleasant situation that there can be for us, namely, when in 
the act of mounting. That our men will also not be able to aim 
steadily goes without saying. 

Our Training Manual lays down for umpires, that. at. distances 
within 450 yards the decision on the fire combat is to be quickly 

iven. In the Russo-Japanese War, however, cases often occurred, 
in which the opponents lay opposite one another for hours at these 
distances, and the attacker had at last to resort to the bayonet. The 
bayonet was generally used in every large battle and not only regi- 
ments but whole corps at the Sha Ho attacked with it. At Liao 
Yang, when on the morning of the 81st August the opposing lines of 
skirmishers were separated by distances of only 350 to 450 yards, 
and carried on the fire combat at this close range throughout the 
day, the Japanese were unable to drive the Russians out of their 
positions by means of fire action. At Mukden the opponents rained 
fire on each other for three whole days, without either side giving 
way. 
: From this it is clear, that it is scarcely likely that we shall be 
placed in a position obliging us to keep off the enemy by firing all 
day. For this we are neither provided witha spade nor trained to 
its use. Therefore, if we wish to attain anything, we shall have to 
carry out an assault without the aid of cold stcel against an opponent 
who may be behind good cover and possibly entrenched. He believes 
that in this case the losscs would be very different to those in a 
charge! 

In dismounted action an important ally, which must not be 
under-rated, fails us, namely, the moral effect, which a well delivered 
charge will have on an enemy who may not even have been shaken. 
We already sce at manceuvres what an impression the charge of 
even one squadron makes on the infantry. This impression will 
certainly not disappear in war, when large masses charge, and even 
if it may only have the effect of delaying or warding off the infantry 
it will under certain circumstances be of great gain. The reason 
why in 1870-71 not one single French charge succeeded, was because 
they were all badly led and carried out without energy; Kunz gives 
avery good explanation of this in his small pamphlet entitled 
“Attacks of French Cavalry on German Infantry and Artillery.” 

Again, it is extremely doubtful whether the Japanese cavalry 
brigade under Akijama, which by its timely intervention at the 
Battle of Wafangkao saved its sorely pressed wing by dismounted 
action and brought the fight to astandstill (not however by its carbine 
fire but by its machine guns) could not have done even better. Could 
it not have decided the battle, after a thorough preparation with 
machine guns, by delivering a charge in conjunction with the remain- 
ing divisional cavalry, which had also dismounted in order to fight on 
foot, but by doing so had got into great difticulties ? 
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The author apparently means that we need not be afraid that 
the riding spirit will suffer by dismounted action. The great love of 
sport, which unfortunately only relatively few and mostly young 
officers cultivate, cannot counteract this, The Russian cavalry in 
the war of 1877-78 gives us an example. Colonel Baykoff, of the 
Russian Gencral Statt, says among other things: “ When cavalry met 
infantry, it either retired, or employed dismounted action. This kind 
of cavalry had completely lost its dash and had become bad mounted 
infantry, and why ¢ Everything possible had been tanght it except 
to close with the enemy.” 

Kuropatkin also in the last war said the following hard words 
about the Cossacks at the end of the first instructions issued by him: 
“And if the spirit of the Cossacks had been better, they must have 
attacked the enemy with cold steel |” 

We fortunately need not be afraid that such an unworthy fate is 
in store for us. 

The Emperor of Germany, last summer in his speech to the 
officers of ten cavalry regiments at the manquvres near Miinster, 
expressed himself in the most unambiguous manner that the day of 
cavalry is not past, and that even now charges delivered at the right 
time will have the greatest results during a battle and not only 
subsequent to one. 


In a short article on the “Troops of the Bey of Tunis”, (in the 
number of May 14th), the writer states that since 1881 they have 
been thoroughly reorganised by the French on the model of their 
own army, and number about 600; they consist of :— 

One Battalion of Infantry, 
Onc Battery of Artillery, 

A detachment of Cavalry, 
One Military Band. 

The men are said to be obedient, well-disciplined, and capable 
of endurance. 


The number of May 23rd contains a flattering notice of Sir Ian 
Hainilton’s “A Staff Officer’s Scrap Book,” Volume 2. 

“The Military Importance of Afghanistan” (May 25th) deserves 
a full précis, The writer, whose name is not disclosed, says that the 
welcome prepared fur the Amir shows what great importance the 
English Government attached to his visit, and that Habibullah’s 
appearance on Indian soil cleared up his relations with his two power- 
ful neighbours, England and Russia, and was moreover a triumph for 
English diplomacy, which should not be underrated. 

Habibullah, he continues, ascended the throne during the South 
African War, and had he then had leanings towards friendship with 
Russia, the early events of that campaign would no doubt have 
strengthened them. When the Russian arms suffered decisive 
defeats in the Far East, however, he showed his desire for a 
rapprochement with England. 

The Amir, for some little time after his succession, did not bind 
himself to abide by the Treaty entered into by his father in the year 
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1880, and in the event of an Anglo-Russian conflict it was an open 
question as to which side Afghanistan would take. This attitude 
caused the Anglo-Indian Government many anxious moments. 

Before many weeks of the visit had elapsed, states the writer, 
these fears were completely set at rest, as the Amir publicly 
announced his adherence to the obligations of his dead father, and 
his preference for England. 

The writer then points ont how Russia may threaten the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan, for by Mr. Balfour's famous declaration 
in the House we are bound to regard any further advance of Russia 
as a cusus belli. 

The question as to how far the movements of a large army 
marching through Afghanistan would be influenced by the peculiar 
conditions of thiscountry have been discussed over and over again by 
military writers. The following three factors would seem to be of 
importance :— 


1. The mountainous conditions of the country. 


2. The questions of the practicability as regards movement, and 
of the fertility of the country as also the questions of transport and 
supply closely bound up with these. 


3 The power of resistance of the Afghan Army. 

A description then follows of the mountain barriers of Atghanis- 
tan, and of the impracticability of the Pamirs. In the eastern portion 
of the Hindu Kush the writer considers the Durah Pass (12,800 
feet) to be the only practicable one, and quotes Colonel Hanna as 
saying that not more than 300 men could cross it in one day, and 
that too for only three or four months in the year. The western 
Hindu Kush are easicr, and here is situated the Bamian Pass (10,250 
feet). 

The writer then describes what he calls the “ King’s Way” 
(the main trade route from Central Asia to India), the road from 
Herat to Kandahar. Up to Girishk the country is barren, but here 
it becomes rich and fertile, and an army could count on living on 
the country. Throughout this road it is to be noted that there are 
no bridges. 

Next to the geographical conditions the attitude of the Afghan 
troops towards an army would have a considerable influence. Ac- 
cording to English and Russian sources of information the regular 
troops of the Amir number some 70,000 to 80,000 men, of w vhich 
about 50,000 are infantry, 20,000 are cavalry, and 1,000 are artillery. 

As universal conscription obtains in Afghanistan, in case of 
war all men capable of bearing arms would be summoned to the 
colours. But, as the tribes in Afghan-Turkistan and round Herat 
are friendly disposed towards Russia, and besides as a portion of the 
remaining tribes could not be relied upon to answer the Amir’s 
summons, the full fighting strength cannot be reckoned at more than 
from 200,000 to 250,000 men. 

These men cannot be compared with European troops, as they 
lack everything which makes an army formidable, as, for instance, 
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capable leaders, uniform organisation, good armament, equipment, 
and discipline. Every man wears just what he likes. The infantry 
round Kabul and on the frontier are certainly armed with Martini- 
Henry and Mauser rifles, but all the rest have only the oldest 
patterns, even flint-locks. 

The artillery are said to have about 200 guns of different 
patterns. Among these are 30 Q. F. Krupps, which were introduced 
with the consent of the English Government in 1902. 

The cavalry are only armed with the lance, and are badly 
mounted, 

The army possesses no technical troops, or such things as supply 
columns, ete. 

Still, though on account of all these defects the Afghan Army 
is not fit to stand in line with European troops, it is capable of 
doing considerable damage to the lines of communication of an army 
marching through the country, and of causing the latter to guard 
its communications strongly. 

England, says the writer, is well aware of these shortcomings 
of the Afghan Army, and her dearest wish is to send to the country 
English ofticers to instruct the troops, and to be allowed to prepare 
the future theatre of war by the establishment of roads and railways 
and by means of a careful survey. 

Not until these desires of England have been fulfilled can 
Afghanistan be regarded as a strong bulwark of India against 
Russian aggression. 


In the number of June 15th there is a short article on the 
Military Forces of Canada. This has been transcribed from the Journal 
of the Royal United Service [astitution, and no comments are added 
That of June 29th containsa very full and precise list’ and  descrip- 
tion of all the manwuvres to be held in the British Isles during the 
summer and autumn of 1907. 

These articles together with that on the “ Military Importance 

of Afghanistan” show how great an interest our Teutonic neighbour 
takes in our doings and in those of Greater Britain over the seas. 
Nos. 79 and 80 (June 22nd and 25th) contain a most impor- 
, entitled, “The Provisioning in war of the Huge Armies of 
the Future ” by Colonel Von Francois, Commanding Queen Eliza- 
beth’s 3rd Regiment of Grenadier Guards. 

In a publication by Hermann Walther, says the writer, there 
appeared an article by Major-General Laymann entitled “The Co- 
operation of the Troops in the Provisioning of the Huge Armies in 
the Next War” which he prope to discuss, more especially 
because it overestimates the importance of co-operation of the troops 
and does not give the Commissariat Department the eredit duc to it. 

N.B.— This précis is written in the Ist person, as purporting to be a translation. 

(The article begins with a general discussion on the value of 
feeding an army well in war, which culminates in the principle de- 
rived from experience, that the well fed soldier is equal to the 
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highest demands of war and can withstand bodily and mental illness. 
General Laymann is of opinion that this principle will be much 
more prominent in the wars of the future than it has been up to 
date, for reasons which owe their origin to the social and moral 
bringing up of our young men of the present day. He ends his 
introduction with a short reference to Napolvon’s campaigns of 1812 
and 1813 and the increased difficulties, which will be experienced in 
the collection and forwarding of supplies during the next war in 
consequence of the armies of millions, with which one will have to 
deal. As only 5 pages of print are devoted to the discussion of these 
weighty qnestions of the past and future, which are the foundation 
of the provisioning of armies in the wars of the future, they must be 
meant to merely serve the author as introductory matter to the 
main object, for the article continues as follows :— 

(1) It is desirable to stimulate and train the troops in the 
preparation of their food in order that they may derive 
the maximum amount of nourishment from it. 

(2) To prove that the collection of supplies in the immediate 
theatre of war is not the business of the Commissariat 
Department, but of the troops. 

While the first recommendation has much in its favour, and is 
interesting to all who prefer cooking by the men individually to 
cooking in bulk, I should like in the interest of the Commissariat 
Department, as well as of the troops, to enter a strong protest, 
against the application of the proposals contained in (2). 

The author in this respect underestimates the great progress 
made by our Commissariat Officers in preparing for the tasks that 
will fall to them in war, and he does not take intu consideration 
the principles of the modern system of supply in the field, which 
demand a perfect co-operation between the Commissariat Depart- 
ment and the troops. 

Before going into the matter more closely, I should like here to 
hark back to those points, on which stress has been laid in the intro- 
duction, because they concern the greater questions of war and, 
therefore, are of interest to both professional and lay-men alike. 

They will indeed be armies of millions, that will appear on the 
theatre of war in the next European war, the number of men and 
horses will far out number those ever employed in any previous war, 
and their maintenance will influence the strategical plans of the 
Head-Quarter Staff to an incredible degree, ” The will of the Com- 
mander-in-Chict “to fight and conquer” may indeed carry every 
thing before it regardless of all considerations, but the question of 
supplies remains an important factor, which can never be dispensed 
with in logistics, No leader has been spared this experience and 
General Layin: un draws our attention to two cases in Military 
History which illustrate this lesson very forcibly. 

Napoleon's campaign of L812 did not prove a failure owing to 
losses in battle or the cold, bat on account of the impossibility of 
tecding his army of 400,000 men regulurly and continuously. 
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Napoleon lost the Autumn Campaign of 1813, because sickness and 
desertion reduced his fighting strength in consequence of supplies 
failing in Saxony, which country had been completely exhausted. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Friederich gives us a clear idea of the state 

of things in Napoleon’s war-worn army in his work. “ The History of 

the Autumn Campaign of 1813” which may certainly lay claim to have 
been founded on the best sources of information and reliable research. 

In this book it is written “While the system of supply to the 

army, when in a state of rest, was already wholly inadequate, it was 

mostly done away with altogether as soon as movements began. 

The men lived from hand to mouth. The soldiers received a small 

store of bread, biscuit, and some rice, and, in addition, they received 

money in order to buy from the inhabitants what other necessary of 
life they required.” 

Such a procedure, which in the case of small armies operating 
in rich countries in which the scene of operations was constantly 
shifting, would not only have been practicable, but even advantageous, 
was bound to fail in a very short time in the case of the enormous 
armies of 1813, with a war taking place in exhausted districts, in 
which the theatre of operations changed but little. For this reason 
it was bound to happen that the French soldier, who asa whole was 
well-mannered and good-natured, when driven by hunger, became 
a severe oppressor of the country through which he passed, and that 
murder, incendiarism, robbery, and plunder followed in the wake of 
the French army. Hunger loosened the reins of discipline. Hundreds 

and even thousands dispersed uver the country in order to procure food, 
and the roads and highways were filled with marauders of whom but 
very few returned to the colours, the remainder either. making their 
way back to the Rhine and Frankfort, or being captured by the light 
troops of the allies. Even though exaggerated, it is nevertheless 
significant, when Marshal Ney reported, that before the battle of 
Dennewitz, already 6,000 deserters from his army had fled to Leipzig; 
when the Commandant of Leipzig, General Margeron, in order to 
obliterate the demoralising impression, which the men returning from 
the army under the most paltry excuses, must make on the inhabitants, 
when moving through the town, gave the order for these men to be 
collected in front of the town and to be marched through it in 
formed bodies; and when Marshall Kellerman at Mainz, in order to 
hide the sight of these ragged deserters from his reserve troops, 
proposed to the Emperor, that the sale of uniforms and equipments 
should be made a capital offence, as only energetic measures could 
prevent this scandalous conduct. 

Napoleon, that experienced master of the whole art of war, that 
profound thinker and restless spirit certainly left no means untried 
in order to obviate the pressing dangers of a dearth of supplies, but 
circumstances were even stronger than he. He was helpless in this 
respect and_ was obliged to witness the way hunger demoralised and 

weakened his army. This gives food for reflection, especially when 
one considers that it was only a case of providing foran army of 
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300,000 men. The supply difficulties of 1812 and 1813 are not 
peculiar to the wars of Napoleon, they appear in all great wars and 
naturally increase with the size of armies and their distance from the 
base of supply. 

We should pay attention to the principles derived from expe- 
rience of the war of more ancient times. They never become obsolete, 
but on the contrary they retain their value and have always found 
readers and students for whom they have been the means of shorten- 
ing the long winter evenings in enjoyable study. The wars of the 
past have for generations proved amine of knowledge for those in 
search of it. But when new wars took place, it became apparent that 
the number of men searching for knowledge was inadequate and 
time-honored principles had to be dearly learnt and paid for afresh. 
In war this is much more important as far as supply arrangements 
are concerned, than all strategical questions and the art of tactics. 
Battles and combats may be looked on as the acts of a drama on which 
the eyes of the world are fixed but the collection and forwarding of 
supplies remain the unostentatious, but at the same time essential 
work behind the scenes. With us, after every campaign there have 
always been men, who have attempted to lay down in writing the 
lessons which were to be learnt from the subsistence of the troops, 
and even if these writings may not have been read much by the 
public, still they have yet not been undervalued by those authorities 
on whom the responsibility for improving the Commissariat Depart- 
ment rested. 

The campaign of 1864 presented no difficulties of supply. The 
small Prussian army of 50,000 men was little larger than an army 
corps of the present day. Every facility existed for forwarding 
supplies : the theatre of war favourably situated and our troops, as is 
the case at manwuvres, scarcely experienced any bodily privations. 

The General Report on the Medical Services in the campaign 
of 1864 prepared by Surgeon-General Leeffler, is full of praise for the 
arrangements made for provisioning in the field, the direction of 
which was at that time entrusted to acting Privy Councillor 
Weidinger. Notwithstanding this, experiences were gained. It was 
settled that the different parts of the ration were unsuited to practi- 
cal requirements of the soldiers. The meat ration was increased from 
250g to 375y 8 oz. to 12 0z.), the bread ration was decreased from 
934g to 750g, (1°86 lb. to 1} Ib.) and a coffee ration was added. 

In 1866 the supply arrangements were very defective. Although 
only 280,000 men, in round numbers, had to be provided for, the 
Commissariat Department was entirely unequal to the task and the 
Commanders of troops often found themselves obliged to overlook 
the fact of their men helping themselves in an unauthorised manner. 
Our Commissariat Department lacked experience and preparation in 
peace time. The rapid conclusion of the campaign saved the army 
from scrious catastrophies, although a great deal of sickness prevailed 
for some time. After the campaign it was well known that the 
Commissariat Department had failed in its task, but it was not known 
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how this could be remedied. The new Prussian Regulations for 
supply in the field, by A. K. O. of the 4th July 1867, provided a way 
ont of the difficulty by the statement: “The provision of ordinary 
food-supplics should be obtained by billeting and requisitioning in 
the enemy’s country and in case of need from the magazines of one’s 
own country.” 

i This sentence corresponds to the train of thought of Laymann’s 
work. We know, however, that to-day the enormous armies cari but 
seldom count on billeting and requisitioning and that it will be much 
more the rule to depend on the line of communications for supplies. 

Moreover until 1870 the theoretical discussions on the chemical 
ingredients of the soldiers’ field service ration were continued. It was 
decided that the daily amount necessary to keep up the strength of a 
man in hard work was— 

137g. (4°38 02.) of albumen, 137g. (4°38 02.) of fat, and 352g. 
(11 26 oz.) of hydrate of carbon. 

According to this proportion the field service ration of the 
soldier in 1870 was as follows :— 


Aibumen.| Fat. Hydrate, ot 
sree Grains. | Grains. GH yoo 
rains 
375g. (12 02) fresh meat... bas sts 68 2 337 
750g. (14 Ib) bread os - Pe 637 97 | 393-7 
125g. 402, rice Jed Ste aa 9-4 O4 97°6 
Total = 1413 438 49-13 


The ideas of science on this question to-day are given in the 
Medical Field Service Regulations, paragraphs 360 and 361. : 

The difficult question of bringing up supplics was made easier 
by arrangements made with contractors. ‘The training of eom- 
missariat officers remained defective and for this we had to pay 
dearly in 1870-71. The acquirements of the section and post 
commanders on the line of communications were also very much 
below the mark. 
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During the journey to the Franco-German frontier, the troops 
revelled in the enjoyment of the free gifts of the population offered 
to them at the railway stations. Directly the frontier had been 
crossed, however, damp bivouacs and meagre fare had to be put 
up with. Supplies were irregular, especially in the centre, where 
the districts were exhausted. 

The difficulties of supply were very great in front of Metz 
during the first half of the investment, when part of the provisions 
perished in consequence of the inclement weather, and when foot 
and mouth disease broke out. The “Hinterland” in which supplies 
were collected by the cavalry divisions for miles round, did not 
help much, and the forwarding of supplies failel owing to the 
railway line Remilly-Bingen becoming blocked. The provisions 
for the II Army lay there for 30 days, and could not be forwarded 
on to the troops, owing to the lack of cart transport. Carts and 
horses were, it is true, hired, but the drivers mostly fled as soon as 
wet weather or other circumstances made things uncomfortable for 
them. ‘The enormous stores of provisions had to be unloaded on 
the railway and perished. The provision train of the III Army on 
the line Weissenburg-Nancy caused a block on the railway in the 
same manner. 

The work of the Commissariat Department failed in front of 
Paris at first, becanse the inhabitants had driven off all the cattle 
and had partly carried off the supplies in store, destroying the 
remainder. Only the wine cellars appeared to be inexhaustible. 
The whole of the supplies of the provision columns had to be used 
up, purchases had to be made at high prices, and cavalry detach- 
ments collected supplies from a great distance. It was not till Oc- 
tober that the system of supply was placed on a sound and systematic 
basis by supplies being forwarded from Germany. 

The troops in front of Belfort, at times, suffered severe pri- 
vations. The country round was exhausted, the forwarding of 
supplies was irregular and failed completely at the time the battles 
on the Lisaine were fought. For a long time the troops lived on beef 
and rice, which caused indigestion. It was only when the railway 
line Blesme-Dijon was completed that an improvement at last set in. 
These few examples are enough to prove that the Campaign of 
1870-71 was rich in experiences from which lessons for the future 
might be and have been learnt. It has taught us the lesson that 
exertions and privations make the body susceptible to infection. 

This applies equally to typhoid fever as to affections of the 
digestive organs. The medical reports on the German army in 
1870-71 contain a full and interesting account of this matter and 
the study of these reports is strongly recommended to all who take 
an interest in the provisioning of troops, 

The following summary compiled by Chief Staff Surgeon Dr. 
Velde shows clearly how far in excess the casualties, suffered by 
armies through sickness, have been to those caused by the enemy’s 
weapons up to date. 
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It is therefore incumbent on all officers of the General Staff 
and all troop leaders, so to work that the soldier by means of good 
food should be preserved from sickness or rather, relatively speaking, 
made proof against it. 

We now come to another point of view touched upon ‘in [the 
preface of the book by General Laymann, and that is the moral 
effect of insufficient food. 

General Lymann says: “ The spirit of the age which under- 
mines every authority and always places self first, causes a diet, 
which is not quite sufficient, to be much more dangerous for the 
spirit of the troops and discipline, than was formerly theicase.” 

e adds: “The Roman requires less than the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Russian soldier does not require nearly so much as_ the 
German.” 

While the allusion to the immense appetite of the Germanic 
race may be disputed, the assertion about the effect that the spirit 
of the age has on the spirit of the troops is so true, that we cannot 
take it seriously enough to heart. : 

In judging the material in men, we, of course, cannot weigh the 
German soldiers in one and the same scale, for the district in which 
they are brought up and their social bringing up must here be 
taken into account. We have provinces which produce small men 
who are easily satisfied, and other provinces in which men of dwarf- 
like stature grow with appetites which the field service ration does 
not satisfy. We also possess tough men that can last, but there are 
also whole districts which give us a soft over-indulged stamp of man 
who gives in when the weight of the knapsack makes itself felt. and 
when his stomach is empty. Besides this, in the German Army there 
are all kinds of shades of the human temperament and character, 
such as men of sanguine and nervous temperament, optimists, pessi- 
mists, idealists, and realists, etc. This was the case in 1870, and 
so it will be in any future war. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that living and: ideas of living have undergone a change among our 
pepe since 1870. We call it the spirit of the age, and understand 

y this expression, the effect which the changed conditions of life 
have on the senses and minds of men. It might be supposed that 
the moral value of the material of which soldiers are made raust 
increase, owing to the increasing intellectual development of our 
people, the crowding of our youths into schools and the increasing 
well being. ‘This is, however, unfortunately not the case. The 
better conditions of living, under which young men grow up now- 
a-days, is a bad preparation for the privations and exertions exacted 
by war. The high wages encourage a thirst for pleasure, and man’s 
nervous system is undermined by the frequenting of dancing saloons 
and by taking part in carouses. Wealth and good living produce 
softness, and an inordinate desire for enjoyment, but ai empty 
conception of life is fatal to all soldierly virtues. The hard struggle 
for existence, on the other hand, steadies the character and steels the 
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nerves. The blessings of peace are therefore no blessings for the 
army. If it were possible to compare the merits of the reservist of 
1870-71 with those of to-day, it is very probable that the old cam- 
paigner would prove to be the better man. The poison of social 
democracy also eats into the roots of a nation’s power and produces 
unclean saps which stunt the noble and sound shoots of the German 
character. 

If, therefore, we have to reckon with the fact that the moral 
fibre of the soldier has deteriorated, the question is, what deductions 
must we draw from this ? 

Are they those of Laymann’s book, which advocates the good 
feeding of the soldier, for otherwise the weakening of his moral fibre 
will undermine discipline? No; this would be an unsound and weak 
deduction, The only correct: deduction is, that all military leaders 
should be untiring in their efforts, to awaken a sense of duty and 
self-respect. in those who in childhood have not had the chance of 
cultivating a sense of honour or who may have lost all sense for 
soldierly virtues, and that they should steel the bodies and character 
of the soldier by means of field manveuvres, which when carried out 
regardless of weather and time of the year, make heavy demands of 
the man in the way of endurance and power of standing privation. 
These are the only means which protect us from the evils caused by 
the spirit of the age. 

We now come to the kernel of the book, which recommends the 
fued being prepared in such a manner that the maximum amount of 
nourishment may be obtained from it. 

General Laymann shows us very clearly from the experiences of 
our own campaigns and those of other nations, how wretched the 
food arrangements have always been. 

The distribution of the food in wind, dust, rain and_ to corporals 
and orderlies, which takes up so much time: keeping the food in 
dirty handkerchiefs owing to the cooking utensils having to be used 
to hold water and as cooking pots and dishes as well: the insufficient 
fuel supply and, lastly, the almost universal incapacity of the soldier 
in cooking his own food, which robs the tired man of hours of neces- 
sary sleep, are all facts which Laymann illustrates by examples and 
froin which he draws the conclusion that we need a book of instrue- 
tiens, which will teach what the officer should do to feed his men 
well, and that we require practice in preparing food in peace, in order 
to gain practical expe rience for feeding tr oops in war. 

Here we are confronted with the main point and to a certain 
extent the essence of the article, and in the matter of preparing 
food, find much that is worthy of note. I only regret though, that 
a predilection for the mince-meat machine pervades the article and, 
therefore, makes it rather one-sided. 

The cooks of any large or small kitchen will unreservedly recog- 
nise and appreciate the advantages of the mince-meat machine, but its 
employment on service, will always depend on the question whether 
there is any possibility or not of the complicated knife apparatus 
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causing disease if insufficiently cleaned. If this question should be 
answered in the affirmative by competent medical authority, then 
we need not trouble ourselves any further about the mince-meat 
machine and it will disappear entirely from our calculations. 

The cooking experiments by General Laymann with mince-meat 
machines took place in 1887, that is 20 years ago, and I presume 
the results were made known to the War Ministry. In the same 
way, the results of the experiments made with this machine in China 
and South-West Africa are known to the War Ministry. When in 
spite of these experiments an order for mince-meat machines was 
neither made nor recommended, it must be presumed that there 
were strong grounds for this. Should the introduction of mobile 
field kitchens follow later on, then the importance of the mince- 
meat machine will diminish considerably, for the cooking apparatus 
will enable even fresh killed meat, by means of a high degree of heat, 
to be quickly made palatable. Now as far as the book of instruction 
is concerned, I am not aware what purpose it is meant to serve. 
General Laymann says that the book aboale contain everything that 
is important for an officer to know in the interests of the good feed- 
ing of his men. If the General means by this, instructions for cook- 
ing by the individual man, then we already possess these in “ Hints 
for Cooking.” (See Regulations for Subsistence in Peace.) 

On the other hand, if the book of instructions is not to be a 
guide to cooking, but is meant to contain directions in the handling 
of provisions until ready for use, that ie examination, storage and 
forwarding, then we find all that is worth knowing in the new Field 
Service Medical Regulations under “Hygiene in War,” paragraphs 
350-419. I presume that the very clear and precise directions 
given here, were not accessible to General Laymann when his work 
went to press. 

What the regulations on hygiene in war teach us, is founded on 
thorough research and experiments and General Laymann will find 
many questions answered there, which he would like to see cleared 
up by means of practice in supply duties. 

Our officers have certainly not been idle, nor have they lain in 
along trance. A great deal of hard work has been done, and if it 
appears that we are making no progress in many questions of 
material, then it is only because our hands are tied by the cost. 

Into this province comes the question of mobile field kitchens, 
which owing to the growth of armies and the increasing demands 
made from the troops, has certainly become a burning one. 

The advantages of the mobile kitchens are universally acknow- 
ledged and we know that the whole Russian army in the Russo- 
Japanese war was equipped with them and that they rendered good 
service not only to the Russians, but to the Japanese also, when they 
fell into their hands. General Laymann is also in favour of the mobile 
field kitchens, notwithstanding that he has been brought up on the 
principles of cooking individually and has cultivated these with 
extraordinary zeal and I may say scientifically. I for my part have 
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never been able to raise any enthusiasm over cooking individually, 
perhaps because I am entirely lacking in all application for and 
knowledge of the art of cooking. This failing, however, as I have had 
opportunity of observing during a long period of peace service, I 
share with a very large number of men whose incapacity as well as 
mine, a long period of active service would I believe but imperfectly 
serve to remove. General Laymann confirms this, while relating to 
us from military history many unsuccessful experiments in cooking, 
and he says: 

“Since my experience of the war of 1866 in which the army 
nearly came to grief, owing to it not understanding how to turn the 
available supplies to good account, I have busied myself both theoreti- 
cally and practically with these questions.” 

At manwuvres whenever I was able and dared to, I always 

enconraged cooking in large kettles and have had the satisfaction 
of knowing that 1t suited the men well. The specially trained 
kitchen statf prepared a tasty meal and the remainder of the men 
were able to rest until the food was ready. I was not always able to 
grant the men the relief of cooking in bulk, for among my superior 
otticers there were also advocates of cooking individually, who forbade 
large cooking pots being carried as not being allowed for by the 
Regulations, and strictly insisted upon the food being prepared by 
the men themselves in their own cooking pots. 

According to our own Regulations we are also to-day bound 
down to cooking individually, but I belicve, however, that the great 
advantages of cooking in bulk are not disputed by any one. The 
mobile field kitchens enable cooking in bulk tu be carried out most 
efticiently. 

Their greatest advantages are :-— 

(1) Regular and clean handling of the food, up to its prepara- 
tion and while it is being cooked, by a trained personnel. 

(2) Rapid cooking during the march, whereby it is possible 
to feed the men as soon as they reach camp or during 
the longer intervals in a battle. 

(8) Using up the food to its full extent as opposed to the 

waste which is unavoidable when it is distributed. 

(4) Releasing the combatant ranks from individual cooking 

which takes up so much time and is so fatiguing. 

(5) Easy control of the supply and cooking arrangements by 

the supply officer and his staff. 

Of course searching experiments must be made before their final 
ntroduction, and we know that these have been carried out for years 
ecording to the Reports on the maneuvres of individual army 
or ps. 

It is not an easy matter to technically explain the extensive 
“quirements, which are necessary in the construction of kitchen carts, 
To these requirements in my opinion the following belong among 


thers :— 
(1) Easy steering facilities and mobility at the trot. 
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(2) The total weight of the cart when loaded should be suit- 
able to two-horse draught. 

(3) Sufficient room and facilities for cleaning the cooking 
pots of a company. 

(4) The provision of a receptacle for coffee besides the cooking 
kettles. 

(5) Possibility of cooking, or rather relatively speaking keeping 
the water warm during the mareh, so that on setting 
out the ecovking pots can be filled with enough for a full 
meal. 

(6) Enough storage space for a second meal. 

(7) Carriage for the eooking personnel (2 men). 

(8) Carriage for cooking utensils and butcher's tools. 

As soon as we are provided with mobile field kitchens, I con- 
sider it will be very desirable that they should be used at manw@uvres. 
Manceuvres, should as far as possible resemble real warfare, and_ this 
should, therefore, also apply to supply arrangements, so that leaders 
and men inay go through a period under service conditions entailing 
fatiguing marches and fights and bivouac on the ground according 
to the general situation. The men should not be fed in billets, but 
from the mobile field kitchens, which march with the lst Line 
Transport. Supplies should be collected by purehase or brought 
up by transport trains. Much could be said about this kind of 
practice in supply arrangements, but this is outside the scope of 
this article. I now come to the collection of supplies in the theatre 
of operations, which General Laymann wishes to leave entirely in 
the hands of the troops, for he states, that the collection and pur- 
chase of supplies by the Commissariat Department, yields less than 
when carried out by the troops themselves and checks their activity. 

General Laymann wishes there to be a sharp distinction be- 
tween the collection of supplies in the area occupied by the troops as 
opposed to remoter areas. The first is to be exclusively the domain 
of the troops and the latter that of the Commissariat Department. 
Such a distinction is quite impossible and ean only be regarded as a 
theoretical proposition eee forward by those who are not sufficiently 
grounded in the principles of our modern Commissariat arrange- 
ments. 

The collection of supplies by the troops (by purchase and _ re- 
quisition’ is neither bound down nor limited by the present regula- 
tions, and it is in fact demanded in all cases where billeting fails. 
In practice the procedure is as follows. 

If the owners of the houses on which men are billeted cannot 
undertake the supply of food or the troops bivouac, then they ean 
be fed from their ration carts and see that these are refilled by pur- 
chase and requisition, or if these are both impossible, from the sup- 
hes in the transport trains. For this purpose the troops have supply 
officers at their disposal, who must use every endeavour to replenish 
the ration carts later on the field kitchen and ration carts) by pur- 
chase or requisition, Should both of these methods fail owing to 
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the exhaustion of the country, then recourse is had to the contents of 
the army corps supply columns. 

Now it would be entirely wrong if these questions of replenish- 
ment—by purchase, requisition or supply columns—had to be settled 
by the supply ofticer. For this time fails and the probable result 
would be that the last souree—the supply column—could not be 
tapped owing to it being too far off. Here it is exactly the work of 
the Commissariat Department which thinking ahead according to 
the directions of the divisional and corps commanders must explore 
and work ahead. 

How the Commissariat Department can do justice to this task, 

I will explain below. Normally the work of supply has in any case 
been fulfilled, as soon as the supply officers have seen, on the troops 
going into camp, how the rationing and replenishment of supplics 
will work out until the commencement of operations next day. 

The cases in which billeting is possible, will in war be excep- 
tional. Whoever marches with the main body of an army and does 
not belong to the foremost detachments of the advanced guards, 
can never count on this. Also purchase and requisition in the im- 
mediate theatre of war will soon find a limit. Every one must 
understand this, who during extensive manoeuvres has ever at- 
tempted to purchase supplies from the neighbouring districts. 

Wherever the masses of troops of the present day may halt, they 
have the effect of locusts and in a very short time have devoured 
the last blade of grass. The centre of gravity of supply and its safest, 
support, therefore, always rests in the transport service, for the secu- 
rity of which the Commissariat officers both with the troops and on 
the line of communications and the representative ofticials at home 
co-operate, 

Without co-operation between the Commissariat Department 
and the troops, the supply of the armies of millions of the present 
day is out of the question. The sphere of work of the Commissariat 

Department and specially that of the Divisional Commissariat 
reaches as far as the supply of the battalion, whose supply officer to 
a certain extent acts as a go-between between the Commissariat De- 
partment and the troops. A supply officer who loses connection 
between the Divisional Commissariat and the troops, or neglects 
his work, cannot fulfil this difficult task, he is in a false position and 
must be relieved. 

It will perhaps serve to a better understanding and _ illustrate 
the method of co-operation, if I sketch shortly what I consider to. be 
the work of the Divisional Intendant and the supply oilticers, for 
example, during an advance. 

The Divisional Intendant has at his disposal 4 field inten- 
dance secretaries, 1 field intendance assistant, and a field supply 
ottice with 1 treasurer, 1 controller, and 5 magazine assistants. Out: 

of this personnel, he attaches 1 field intendance secretary, I field 
tant, and the treasurer with 1 magazine assistant 
The remainder of the personnel arc sent out 


intendance s 
bo his personal staff. 
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how this could be remedied. The new Prussian Regulations for 
supply in the field, by A. K. O. of the 4th July 1867, provided a way 
out of the difficulty by the statement: “The provision of ordina ary 
food-sup iplies should be obtained by billeting and requisitioning in 
the enemy country and in case of need from the magazines of one’s 
own country.” 

This sentence corresponds to the train of thought of Laymann’s 
work. We know, however, that to-day the enormous armies can but 
seldom count on billeting and requisitioning and that it will be much 
more the rule to depend on the line of communications for supplies. 

Moreover until 1870 the theoretical discussions on the chemical 
ingredients of the soldiers’ field service ration were continued. It was 
decided that the daily amount necessary to keep up the strength of a 
man in hard work was— 

INTy. (438 02.) of albumen, 137g. (438 oz.) of fat, and 3. 
(11 26 02.) of hydrate of carbon. 

According to this proportion the field service ration of the 
soldier in 1870 was as follows :— 


Arbumen.| Fat, Hydrate of 
ae Grains. Grains, | Crem 
Grains 
375g. 12 02) fresh meat... ee whe 682 837 
750g. (14 Ib) bread Bs ie e 637 97 | 393-7 
125g. 40x, rive eo es ee of O-4 97°6 
Total on 140-3 435 | 4913 
: | 
SEE EERE 


The ideas of science on this question to-day are given in the 
Medical Ficld Service Regulations, paragraphs 360 and 361, 

The dittcult question of bringing up) supplics was made easier 
by arrangements made with contractors, “The tr: nining of eom- 
missariat otfeers remained defective and for this we had to pay 
dearly in 1870-71, The acquirements of the section and post 
commanders on the line of communications were also very much 
below the mark, 
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During the Journey to the Franco German frontier, the tre cs 
revelled in the enjoyment of the free gifts of the population or coo: 
to them at the railway stitiens. Directly the frontier had te. = 
crossed, however, damp bivenace and meagre fare had to te 
np with, Supphes were irregular, especially ino the centre, 
the districts were exhausted. 

The dittculties of supply were very great in’ front of M- 
during the first halfof the investment, when part of the provis: cs 
penshed in consequence of the inclement weather, and when ft 
and mouth disease broke out. The * Hinterland "in which einy 
were collected by the cavalry divisions for miles round, ditin + 
help much, and the forwarding of supplies fuled owing to tr. 
rulway hne Renally- Bingen becoming blocked. ‘The provie +s 
forthe TP Army lay there for 30 days, and could not be torean:-? 
on to the troops, owing to the lack of cart transport) Carte a: 
horses were, itas true, hired. but the drivers Inostly ted as meen as 
wet weather or other curtmstances mide things uncomfortab @ fo ¢ 
them. “The enormous stores of provisions had to be untae di oe 
the rulway and perished. The provision tram of the PED Aries 
the hne Werssenbury Nancy caused a block on the mulway an’ 3} + 


t 


Aatne manner, 
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tne ate collected supplies from agreat distance. Dt was not til Oh. 
tober that the system of supply was placed on a sound and ayete na: > 
baste by supphes being forwerded trom Germany, 
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Tt is therefore incumbent on all officers of the General s+ 67 
and all troop leader, so te work that the soldier by means of gee: 
food should te preserved from sickness or rather, rel wavely spears 
thad+ proof aginst it. 

We now come to another point of view touched: upen un lite 
preface of the beck by General DLaymann, and thatis the more 
effect of imsuthcrent: food, 

General Lymann saya: ‘The spiritof the age which oun ier 
mines every autherity and always) places self first, 
which is net quite sutherent, to be qaueh more dingerwus fort 
spint oof the troops and discipline, than was fermoerdy the cos 
i. adda: ° The Roman reqnires dese than the Angle Savin 
and the Russian: soldier does net require nearly so muchas tt 
Geran” 

Wiile the allusion te the immense appetite of the Geru + 
mee may be disputed, the assertion about the effect that the sport 
of the age hoson the sqanit ot the troops is se true, that we earns ¢ 
take it seriously enonyh te heart, 

Tn juding the matenalin men, we, of conte, eannet werk ob. 
Ciertman seeiers dnoone and the same seale, for the distietan whoo 
they are bronghtup and their social banging up must hea te 
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nerves. The blessings of peace are therefore no blessings for the 
army. If it were possible to compare the merits of the reservist of 
1870-71 with those of to-day, it is very probable that the old cam- 
paigner would prove to be the be ‘tter man. The poison of social 
democracy also eats into the roots of a nation's power and produces 
unclean saps which stunt the noble and sound shoots of the German 
character. 

If, therefore, we have to reckon with the fact that the moral 
fibre of the soldicr has deteriorated, the question is, what deductions 
must we draw from this ? 

Are they those of Laymann’s book, which advocates the good 
feeding of the soldier, for otherwise the weakening of his moral fibre 
will undermine discipline 2; No; this would be an unsound and weak 
deduetion, The only correct: deduction is, that all military leaders 
should be untiring in their efforts, to awaken a sense of duty and 
self-respect. in those who in childhood have not had the chance of 
cultivating a sense of honour or who may have lost all sense for 
soldierly virtues, and that they should stecl the bodies and character 
of the soldier by means of ficld manwuvres, which when carried out 
regardless of weather and time of the year, make heavy demands of 
the man in the way of endurance and power of standing privation. 
These are the only means which protect us from the evils caused by 
the spirit of the age. 

We now come to the kernel of the book, which rezommends the 
food being prepared in such a manner that the maximum amount of 
nourishment may be obtained from it. 

General Laymann shows us very clearly from the experiences of 
our own campaigns and those of other nations, how wretched the 
food arrangements have always been, 

The distribution of the food in wind, dust, rain and to corporals 
and orderlies, which takes up so much time: keeping the food in 
dirty handkerchicts owing to the cooking utensils having to be used 
to hold water and as cooking pots and dishes as well: the insufficient 
fuel supply and, lastly, the almost universal incapacity of the soldier 
in. cooking his own food, which robs the tired man of hours of neces- 
sary sleep, are all facts which Laymann illustrates by examples and 
from which he draws the conclusion that we need a book of instruc- 
tions, which will teach what the officer should do to feed his men 
well,and that we require practice in preparing food in peace, in order 
to gain practical experience for feeding troops in war, 

Here we are confronted with the main point and to a certain 
extent the essence of the article, and in the matter of preparing 
food, find much that is worthy uf note. I only regret though, that 
a predilection for the mince-meat machine pervades the article and, 
therefore, makes it rather one-sided. 

The cooks of any large or small kitchen will unreservedly recog- 
nise and appreciate the advantages of the mince-meat machine, but its 
employment on service, will always depend on the question whether 
there is any possibility or not of the complicated knife apparatus 
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causing disease if insufficiently cleaned. If this question sh «1! 
answered in the affirmative by competent medical authority tt -: 
we need not trouble ourselves any further about the nines oe a 
machine and it wall disappear Sale from our calculations 

The cooking expernments by Gener! Laymann with mince. a: 
machines took place in D587, that is 20 years ago, and Tope. - 
the results were made known to the War Ministry, Ino the «a. 
way, the results of the experiinents made with this machine im 2 +s 
and South-West Africa are known to the War Ministry. Wea os 
spite of these experiments an order for mince-meat mach nese ae 
neither made nor recommended, it must be presumed that tt. 
were strong grounds for this, Should the intraduction of nm. - 
field kitchens follow later on, thea the importance of the mse 
tneat machine will diminish considerably, for the cooking appara oo 
will enabie even fresh killed meat, by means of a high den of o- as 
to be quickly made palatable. Now as far as the book of inst, 3 7+ 
iscconcerned, Tam not aware what purpose itis meant tee ree 
General Laymann says that the book cant contain ever thong tha 
Is mopertant for an otticer to know in the interests of the goed of ++ 
Ing of hismen. Tt the General means by this, instructions for oe} 
ing by the individual man, then we already possess these an 7 Bos 
for Cooking.” See Regulations for Subsistence in’ Peace) 

On the other hand, af the book of iustructions is not te 
guide to cooking, butas meant to contain directions an the has. +2 
of provisions unl ready for use, Chatae examination, sterice 
forwarding then we find all that is worth knowing in the now F 
Service Medical Regulations under * Hygiene in War” parescar + 
S041 Do presume that the very clear and precise dinwt + 
given here, were not accesuble tu Geneml Lavtmnann when bee we oa 
Went to press, 

What the regulations on byene in war teach us, ie founded oe 
therongh research and expentments and General Laymann will to: 
taany questions answered there, whieh he would Like ta mee che ares: 
Up by tneane of praction in sipply duties 

Our otheem have eertanty net been idle nor have they tang 
aldong trance, A yreatdeal ot hard work has been dene, and att 
Appear that we are tntking ne progresa an many qe < 
taateral then atsenty because our hands are ted by the cost 
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never been able to raise any enthusiasm over couking individually, 
sverhaps because Tam entirely lacking in all application for and 
Lee ge of the art ofeooking. This failing, however, as I have had 
opportunity of observing during a Jong period of peace service, I 
share with a very large number of men whose incapacity as well as 
mine, a long pertod of active service would I believe but  impertectly 
serve to remove. General Layinann contirms this, while relating to 
us from military history many unsuccessful experiments in cooking, 
and he says: 

“Since my experience of the war of 1866 in which the army 
nearly came to grief, owing to it not understanding how to turn the 
available supplies to good account, I have busied myself both theoreti- 
cally and practically with these questions.” 

At manwuvres whenever I was able and dared to, I always 
encouraged cooking in large kettles and have had the satisfaction 
of knowing that at suited the men well. The specially trained 
kitchen staff prepared a tasty meal and the remainder of the men 
were able to rest until the food was ready. I was not always able to 
grant the men the relief of cooking in bulk, for among my superior 
otheers there were also advocates of cooking individually, who forbade 
large cooking pots being carried as not being allowed for by the 
Regulations, and strietly insisted upon the food being prepared by 
the men themselves in their own cooking pots. 

Aceording to onr own Regulations we are also to-day bound 
down to cooking individually, but I believe, however, that the great 
advantages of evoking in bulk are not disputed by any one. The 
mobile field: kitchens enable cooking in bulk to be carried out most 
eficiently. 

Their greatest advantages are :-= 

(1) Regular and clean handling of the food, up to its prepara- 
tion and while it is being cooked, by a trained personnel. 

(2) Rapid cooking during the march, whereby it is possible 
to feed the men as seon as they reach camp or during 
the longer intervals ina battle. 

(3) Using up the food to its: full extent as opposed to the 
waste which is unavoidable when it is distributed. 

(4) Releasing the combatant ranks from individual cooking 
which takes up so much time and is so fatiguing. 

(5) Easy control of the supply and cooking arrangements by 
the supply oftieer and his stall. 

Of course searching experiments must be made before their final 
introduetion, and we know that these have been carried out for years 
according to the Reports on the maneuvres of individual army 


corps. : 
It is not an easy matter to technically explain the extensive 
reqnirements, which are ne ary in the constrnetion of kitchen carts, 
To these requirements in my opinion the following belong among 
others :— 
(1) Easy steering facilities and mobility at the trot. 
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(2) The total weight) of the cart when lowed sh: 

able to two-ehe 
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the exhaustion of the country, then recourse is had to the contents of 
the army corps supply columns. 

Now it would be entirely wrong if these questions of replenish- 
tment—by purchase, requisition or supply columns--had to be settled 
by the supply officer. For this time fails and the probable result 
would be that the last’ source—the supply column—could not be 
tapped owing to it being too far off. Here it is exactly the work of 
the Commissariat Departinent which thinking ahead according to 
the directions. of the divisional and corps commanders must explore 
and work ahead. 

How the Commissariat: Department can do justice to this: task, 
T will explain below. Normally the work of supply has in any case 
been fulfilled, as soon as the supply officers have seen, on the troops 
going into camp, how the rationing and replenishment of supplics 
will work out until the commencement of operations next day. 

The cases in which billeting is possible, will in’ war be exeep- 
tional. Whoever marches with the main body of an army and does 
hot belong to the foremost detachments of the advanced guards, 
can never count on this. Also purchase and requisition in the im- 
mediate theatre of war will soon find a limit. Every one must 
understand this, who during extensive mancuvres has ever at- 
tempted to purchase supplies from the neighbouring districts. 
Wherever the inasses of troops of the present da ay may “hi ult, they 
have the effect of locusts and ina very short time have devoured 
the last blade of grass. The centre of gravity ofsnpply and its safest 
support, therefore, always rests in the transport service, for the secu- 
rity of which the Commissariat ofticers both with the troops and on 
the line of communications and the representative officials at home 
co-operate, 

Without co-operation between the Commissariat Department 
and the troops, the supply of the armics of millions of the present 
day is out of the question. The sphere of work of the Commissariat 
Department and specially that of the Divisional Commissariat 
reaches as far as the supply of the battalion, whose supply officer to 
a certain extent acts asa go-between between the Commissariat De- 
partment and the troops. A’ supply officer who loses connection 
between the Divisional Commissariat and the troops, or neglects: 
his work, cannot fulfil this difhicult task, he is in a false position and 
must be relieved. 

Tt will perhaps serve toa better understanding and_ illustrate 
the method of co-operation, if TP sketch shortly what PE consider to be 
the work of the Divisional Intendant and the supply viticers, for 
example, during an advance. 

The Divisional Intendant has at his disposal 4 field inten- 
dance seeret: 1 field) intendance assistant, anda field supply 
oftice with PE treasurer, 1} controller, and 5 magazine assistants. Out 
of this personnel, he attaches 1 field intendance secretary, 1 field 
intendance assistant, and the treasurer with Lo magazine assistant 
tu his personal staff, ‘Lhe remainder of the personnel are sent out 
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into the country. The three secretaries have each special bodies of 
troops assigned to them, to which they ride during the march, in 
order to find out the condition of the supplies and to receive indents 
from the troops. 

The controller and the four magazine assistants he sends on 
ahead, when possible, under cavalry escort, to the theatre of vperations 
pointed out by the Divisional Commander, to investigate the supply 
resources in the district and, if necessary, to make purchases and 
collect supplies. 

The supply officer keeps himself well acquainted with the re- 
quirements of the battalion and must, for example, be able to an- 
swer the following questions :— 

How did the rationing go the day before ? 

Did the men receive breakfast before starting ? 

Are the emergency rations complete ? 

Have the men got any rations with them besides the emergency 

rations ? 

What are the contents of the ration and forage waggons ? 

Have the supplies on the ration carts been replenished ? 

When theretore the intendance secretary arrives, the supply 
officer can give hira exact information and make known his own 
requirements. All the information collected by the intendance 
secretaries is sent to the Divisional intendant, who is now in 
a position to make the necessary arrangements at the right 
time. 

An extract of the reconnaissance can then be published in the 
supply order which is issued as a divisional order of the day to the 
troops befure they retire to rest. 

I should not like it to remain unmentioned, that the value and 
significance of such co-operation is well known to our Commis- 
sariat Officers of to-day. Their future efticiency depends on a 
thorough preparation in peace, which has considerably increased their 
intelligence for the tasks of the Commissariat Department in war, 
thanks to the encouragement which the War Ministry and the Chief 
of the General Staff are continually giving. 

I hope to have proved above that the ideal of a good system of 
supply for the troops does not, as General Laymann thinks, depend 
on a limitation of the Commissariat Department's work at home and 
on the distant theatre of war, and not on the troops themselves 
using up the supplies of the immediate theatre of war, also not on 
the introduction of a book of instructions and mincce-meat. machines, 
but solely on a faithful co-operation between the Commissariat 
Department and the troops. 

There is a short account of the old “King’s German Legion,” 
1803-1516, in the number of July 4th. The regiments which 
composed the legion now bear the name © Hanover” before their 
regimental number. The Emperor made a special inspection of 
them a few years back, and made particular reference to their past 
services and traditions. 
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In the numbers of July Gth and 9th is printed a lecture given 
by Major Inouye of the Imperial Japanese Army to the officers of 
the garrison of Stettin on the siege of Port Arthur. Major Inouye 
was un the geavral stalf of the besieging army. He begins with a 
sketch of the history of Port Arthur, and brictly describes the chief 
events of the siege. 

He concludes by saying that the principal lessons to be learnt 
from the siege are that storming positions must be situated, not 
some hundreds of yards distant from the works to be assaulted as 
used previously to be considered correct, but one hundred yards 
and sometimes even from 40 to 70 yards only from these works: 
they will thus at times be situated on the glucés itself! He goes on 
to say of what extreme importance is the personal equation. How- 
ever perfect may be the armament equipment of the troops, these 
will be of no avail unless one and all from General to private soldier 
are animated with the spirit to carry things through, cviite que 
cuiile. 

He gives some interesting statistics :— 

Japanese dead and wounded—Otticers Rew RL 29. 
Men « 59,289 


Total... 61,289 


Army of Occupation. Infantry Battalions Sour VO 
Cavalry Squadron x 1 
Field Artillery Batteries, 8 


Total, including Heavy Artillery, Sappers, {Bm men, & 


Marines, ete., etc. 338 guns of 


position, 
Besicying Army. Infantry Battalions we 60 
Cavalry Squadrons w= 
Field Artillery Batteries... 34 
Pioneer Cumpanics ne 2A 


Total, including Heavy Artillery, Sappers, 


Marines, ete., etc. 429 guns of 


position. 


65,000 men, & 


The number of July 9th also contains a long notice of Volume 
5 of the “Times” History of the War in South Africa, in which the 
reviewer enters into a discussion of the principles of guerilla warfare, 
and compares the latter phase of our war with the Boers to that of 
the Austrians in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

In the number of July 27th there is a review of Major Ottley’s 
book on the Mission to Tibet, to which the compliment has been paid 
of its being translated (by authority) into German. 

There is a lengthy notice on our new “Territorial Force” and 
“Special Contingent” in the number of August 3rd, but details 
mercly of organisation, ete., are given with no added comments. 
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In the number of August 8th appears an article ur ior 
tithe of * Nambers and spice in conneetion with the eruy 
Artillery” ‘The writer divides his subject under various heads os 
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artillery is co-operation with Cavalry and Infantry 

3. Proportion of the duterentarma -Thearm which ae oe. 
to the general situation must be regarded aa the test an per. 
cannot be too strony, whilst the strength of each anvibars are. + 
dependent on ait. ‘To determine Chis proportion for all tite 
feasible, 

4. The nianher of quis Jot ean be emg 
the amonnt of aprive enalible—The number of gouins con doe 
be doubled were it posable todo this without increasing the ss. 
they require in batde, at the halt, and on the march and an sso. 
calculation netonly the fighting batteries, at aise the are 
ninunition columns, Jtbust be teken inte aer 

The aputce aceadahle for the artillery am deattie de pes re 
the fijhting front taken up hy the infentog “Vhs space wove 
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8 The employment of alarger number of guna than in 
VRTO meena we diferent method of fighting for the infuntry and 
Artillery —In the German Army Corps in 1870 there were 282 
infantry men toeach gun. At the present time there are 140 infantry 
men per gun, so that the German artillery as compared with the in- 
fantry has more than doubled itself. Thus the infantry to-day would 
on an average have to extend 23 more than in 1870, Indirect laying 
favours the artillery, and its positions need no longer be the narrow 
and easily vulnerable lines of 1870. The effect. of cover must be 
considered as most important; and makes the tide of battle flow in 
favour of that side which knows best how to make use of it. 

9, Battle training.—It is difficult to place strong organised 
bodies of artillery into the fight on a narrow front. For this are 
required a high standard of tactical training, a good eye for country 
and mutual co-operation in all movements. 

10. Numbers and apacé on the march.—Since 1870 the ar- 
tillery baggage has increased, and thus the army has become more 
cumbrous, the march of the infantry to the battle field delayed and 
the mobility of the troops consequently decreased, Attempts must 
therefore be made to reduce the space occupied by the artillery. 

lh. The strength of the Artillery and ealealipeek commander 
who brings his army to its objective by means of rapid strokes and 
great mobility, and understands how to sclect his battlefield, will be 
able to do with less artillery than a leader of slower intellect: possess- 
ing less initiative. An inferior commander will need stronger artillery, 
while a genius will know how to dispense with its long columns and 
large amount of baggage. 

12. Conclusion.—The following may be taken as principles with 
regard to numbers and space in connection with the employment. of 
artillery -— 

(«) The width of the infantry fight determines as a rule the total 
space available for the artillery. 

(0) The employment of this: space for placing guns in position is, 
however, dependent on and consequently limited by the most varied 
conditions (range of sight, distance, light, accessibility, formation of 
the ground, cover, ete.). 

(e) In order to obtain sufficient room for a proportionally large 
number of guns, these guns must be fought in several lines (one line 
firing over those on front). This, however, requires thorough train- 
Ing In peace-tine, 
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FRENCH PAPERS. 
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As a rule the soldier is armed and equipped by the canton in 
which he is reeruited, and retains the artic session and 
at his own risk during: the period of hi not per- 
mitted to use his equipment for other than military purposes, 

The arms and equipment are the property of the Confederation, 
the individual cannot dispose of the articles. In cases where a 
man is not capable of looking after his equipment it may be with- 
drawn, 

At the termination of the personal service the man becomes the 
owner of his arms and equipment, 

Officers are provided by the State with arms, equipment and 
saddlery Gin cavalry), and are compensated ata fixed rate for their 
expenses in purchasing uniform, 

The equipment. of corps is provided by the State, and stored at 
the place ofassembly. Vehicles are hired. 

War reserves: of material and explosives are always maintained 
by the Confederation. 

All arms and equipment in the possession of men are inspected 
annually, The men who are called up for training are inspected 
during the training; those not called up are inspected on fixed days 
in the communes. All stores requiring repair or replacement are 
dealt with on these oceasions, 

The equipment. of corps is inspected every two years, the work 
being done by their own commanders in’ the case of mfantry and 
engineers, otherwise by the Military Department. The object of the 
inspection is to insure that the equipment. is properly stored, that 
there are no deficiencies and that everything is prepared for a rapid 
mobilisation. 


Cuavrer TI. 
TRAINING OF THE ARMY. 


L—Preuratory Instruction. 

The cantonal schools include a regular course of gymnastics 
as part of the instruction, Public associations continue the boy’s 
physical edneation after he leaves school, and teach him the use of 
the rifle. The State exercises a constant and careful supervision 
over the physical education of the youth of the country up to the 
time of recruitment for military service. Arms, ammunition, ete., 
are provided free for the shooting clubs and associations, and other 
assistance is given as required. 


TL—Corps of Tastruetors. 


A regular corps of instructors is maintained for the training of 
reernits, and for the schools of instruction. ‘The ofticers of this corps 
form part of the Army, and receive promotion like other officers, 

The training of the troops generally is in the hands of their 
own otlicers, 
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days for infantry, cavalry and fortress troops; 105 days for artillery 
and engineers: GO in the train, and 45 for medical, supply and 
veterinary services. 

Otticers undergo courses of varying duration before promotion. 
Further, they are put) through musketry training, and tactical and 
technical courses of instruction as may be necessary. 

VII1.—General Staff. 

There are three statY courses :— 

No. I for future general staff officers. 

No. II for captains (42 days). 

No. HI for otticers who have been through Nos. I and II 
(21 days). 

Officers of the general staff go through the training of the staffs 
to which they happen to be attached. They may also be called 
upon to undergo special courses like other ofticers. ‘They are detailed 
for staff work by roster every year. Railway officers go through a 
20 days’ course. 


IX.—Staff Training. 

Staffs are called out every two years for eleven days’ tactical 
training. The course is supervised alternately by the Army Corps 
and Divisional Commanders. Also every two years exercises in 
strategy take place. Senior officers such as Divisional Commanders 
are detailed to take part in these. 


NX,.—Inapections, 


All training courses and schools of instruction are inspected by 
some senior officers according to rules laid down, ¢g., a training is 
inspected by the immediate superior of the officer conducting the 
training, etc., etc. 


Cnarter IV, 
MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


T.—The Confederation and the Cantons, 


The Federal Council carries out the higher military administra- 
tion through the intermediary of the Swiss Military Department. In 
the cantons the cantonal authorities carry out the administration 
under the Confederation. The Federal Council exercises executive 
control in all matters of duties and exercises, but the rules for the 
administration are left to the Federal Assembly, 

The Federal Council divides the country into military districts, 
the idea being that a whole division of troops should be recruited in 
one canton. The canton is further subdivided into districts corre- 
sponding to an infantry regiment of the élite, 

It is the business of the cantons to demand military service of 
every eligible man living within their limits; and, to assist in the 
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Administration of units and their Staff. 

Organisation and supervision of training and instruction in units. 

Officers (promotion, ete ) 

Similarly the chiefs of the non-combatant services. 

The following are special :— 

Infantry. 

Organisation and direction of central schools and musketry. 

Caralry. 

Purchase, training and distribution of remounts. 

General administration of all questions relating to horses, 

Artillery. 

Administration and training of troops belonging to the train, 
and officers’ orderlics. 

Engineers. 

Supervision of Engineer Officer's instruction, supply of explosives 
and materiel for distructive work, prepares fortifications to be built 
in time of war. 

Fortitivations, 

Administration and building of permanent fortifications, 

Medical. 

Adininistration of the medical charge of the army. 

Veterinary. 

General supervision of all veterinary work, 

Cominiss criat, 

Provision and distribution of food and other supplies. Has 
charge of all stores for the same. Administers barracks. 

Military Technical Section. 

Charged with the provision and improvement of war materiel. 
Manufactures of war stores and proof of guns, ete. Manufacture of 
ammunition. Hands over completed matériel to the intendance. 

Intendanee, 

Arsenals, storage, and distribution of ordnance, war materiel 
ammunition, accoutrements, ete., ete., all ordnance duties. 

Topographic Svetion. 

Prepares maps, and triangulates. 


ITT.—Command. 


The chain of responsibility is intended to give each commander 
entire control over the command, for which he is responsible. Each 
commander prepares his troops for war, and may call upon subordi- 
nates for reports. Each superior commander makes his reports and 
proposals for the consideration of higher authority. 

A committee of national defence composed of the commanders 
of army corps, the chicts of the general staff and the infantry service, 
under the chief of the Military Department as president, deliberates 
on all important questions of the defence of the country. As soon, 
however, as the commander-in-chief is nominated (in war time) this 
committee ceases to work, 
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the exhaustion of the country, then recourse is had to the contents of 
the army corps supply columns. 

Now it would be entirely wrong if these questions of replenish- 
ment—by purchase, requisition or supply columns —had to be settled 
by the ‘supply officer, For this time fails and the probable result 
would be that the last souree—the supply column—could not be 
tapped owing to it being too far off. Here it is exactly the work of 
the Commissariat Departinent which thinking ahead according to 
the directions of the divisional and corps commanders must explore 
and work ahead. 

How the Commissariat Departinent can do justice to this: task, 
T will explain below. Normally the work of supply has in any case 
been fulfilled, as soon as the supply officers have seen, on the troops 
yeing into camp, how the rationing and replenishment of supplics 
will work ont until the commencement of operations next day. 

The cases in which billeting is possible, will in’ war be exeep- 
tional. Whoever marches with the main body of an army and does 
not belong to the foremost detachments of the advanced guards, 
can never count on this. Also purchase and requisition in the im- 
mediate theatre of war will soon find a limit. Every one must 
understand this, who during extensive mananvres has ever at- 
tempted to purchase supplies from the neighbouring districts, 
Wherever the masses of troops of the present day may halt, they 
have the effect of locusts and ina very short time have devoured 
the last blade of grass. The centre of gravity of supply and its safes 
support, therefore, always rests in the tr: ansport service, for the secu- 
rity of which the Commissariat officers both with the troops and on 
the line of communications and the representative officials at home 
co-operate. 

Without co-operation between the Commissariat Department 
and the troops, the supply of the armies of millions of the present 
day is out of the question. The sphere of work of the Commissariat 
Department and = specially that of the Divisional Comn 
Teaches as. faras the sup ply of the battalion, whose supply 
a certain extent acts asa go-between between the Commiss: 
partment and the troops. A’ supply officer who loses connection 
between the Divisional Commissariat and the troops, or neglects 
his work, cannot fulfil this dithcult task, he is ina false position and 
must be relieved. 

It will perhaps serve to a better understanding and_ illustrate 
the method of co-operation, if T sketch shortly what L consider to be 
the work of the Divisional Intendant and = the supply oiticers, for 
example, during an advance, 

The Divisional Entendant has at his disposal 4 field inten- 
dance secretaries, 1) field) intendance stant, and a field supply 
office with ] treasurer, 1 controller, and 5 magazine assistants. Out 
of this: personel, he attaches 1 field intendance s tary, I field 
intendance assistant, and the treasurer with To magazine assistant 
to his personal staff, The remainder of the persowur are sent out 
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In the numbers of July 6th and 9th is printed a lecture given 
by Major Inouye of the huperial Japanese Army to the officers of 
the gaurrison of Stettin on the siege of Port Arthur. M: yor Inouye 
was on the geacral staf of the besieging jarmy. He begins with a 
sketch of the history of Port Arthur, and brictly describes the chief 
events of the siege, 

He concludes by saying that the principal lessons to be learnt 
from the siege are that storming positions must be situated, not 
some hundreds of yards distant from the works tu be assaulted as 
used previously to be considered correct, but one hundred yards 
and sometimes even from 40 to 70) yards only from these works: 
they will thus at times be situated on the glteés itself, He goes on 
to say of what extreme importance is the personal equation, — How- 
ever perfect may be the armament equipment of the troops, these 
will be of no avail unless one and all from General to private soldier 
are animated with the spirit to carry vhings through, coiite que 
cutile. 


He gives some interesting statisties :— 


Japanese dead and wounded—Otkcers oes 
Men Kan 


Total... 61,289 


Army of Ogcupation. Infantry Battalions de PLT. 
Cavalry Squadron eS 1 
Field Artillery Batteries, 8 


Total, including Heavy Artillery, Sappers, hay men, & 
Marines, ete., ete. 338) yuins of 


Ne position, 
Besieging Army. Tufantry Battalions we 60 
Cavalry Squadrons qe LT 


Field Artillery Batteries... 34 

Pioneer Companies weal AT: 

65.000 men, & 
429) guns of 
position. 


Total, including H 


vy Artillery, Sappers, 
Marin 


5, ete, ete 


The number of July 9th also contains a long notice of Volume 
5 of the “Times” History of the War in South Africa, in which the 
reviewer enters tuto a discussion of the principles of guerilla warfare, 
and compares the latter phase of our war with the Boers to that of 
the Austrians in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 

In the number of July 27th there is a review of Major Ottley’s 
book on the Mission to Tibet, to which the compliment has been paid 
of its being translated (by authority) into German. 


There is a lengthy notice on our new “ Territorial Force” and 
“Special Contingent” in the number of August 3rd, but details 
merely of organisation, ete, are given with nu added comments. 
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In the number uf August 8th appears an article under the 
title of “ Numbers and space in connection with the employment of 
Artillery.” The writer divides his subject under various headings :— 

1. Peculiarity in the action of artillery and its limitations. — 
Artillery is confined to the defensive, and is in its element in battles 
of position and especially so in fortress warfare. Its effect in battles 
diminishes as scenes shift, and at close ranges its services are lost. 

2. Artillery in war is always an auxiliary arm and never 
the main one.—It can only march and fight when protected by 
the other arms. From this statement it follows how essential to 
artillery is co-operation with Cavalry and Infantry. 

3. Proportion of the different arms.—The arm which according 
to the general situation must be regarded as the most important, 
cannot be too strong, whilst the strength of each auxiliary arm is 
dependent on it. To determine this proportion for all time is not 
feasible. 

4. The number of guns that can be employed depends on 
the amount of space wvailable—The number of guns could well 
be doubled were it possible to do this without increasing the space 
they require in battle, at the halt, and on the march, and in such a 
calculation not only the fighting batteries, but also. the artillery 
baggage, ammunition columns, etc., must be taken into account. 

5. The space available for the urtillery in battle depends on 
the fighting front taken up by the infuntry.—This space will vary 
‘in the most extraordinary way according to the object of the fight and 
the peculiarities of the terrain. In open country and in the defence 
it will increase, but will decrease in close country and in the attack. 

6. The ideal amount of spuce and mobility.—An army corps 
(German) in the attack requires 6,550 yards of front, and were it 
able to have this it would place 300 guns in one continuous line; 
this, however, must be regarded purely as an ideal, as such space 
could practically never be obtained. If more troops are placed 
on a certain amount of ground than it can conveniently hold, 
then the result of overcrowding will militate against mutual co- 
operation. 

7. Numbers and space in the Cumpaign of 1870.— Although 
in 1870 the occupation of too confined a front was less fatal when 
opposed to the inferior French artillery than would have been the 
case against a foe of equal calibre, and although some of the 
artillery fought in very crowded lines, it frequently happened never- 
theless that every available gun could not be brought into action. 
At Woerth only 250 out cf 480 German guns were engaged ; at 
Gravelotte 10 batteries could not be brought into line; at the end 
of the Battle of Beaumont many German guns were idle; and at 
Weissemburg, where there was sutticent space, all the guns were not 
broughtup. AtSédan the same conditions prevailed, tor 19 batteries 
could find no room to deploy; while at Spicheren the artillery had 
to be content with positions from which only a small effect could be 
obtained. 
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8. The employment of alarger number of guna than in 
1870 means aw different method of fighting for the infantry and 
Artillery—In the German Army Corps in 1870 there were 282 
infantry nen toeach gun. At the present time there are 140 infantry 
men per gun, so that the German artillery as compared with the in- 
fantry hag more than doubled itself. Thus the infantry to-day would 
on an average have to extend 2} more than in 1870. Indirect laying 
favours the artillery, and its positions necd no longer be the narrow 
and casily vulnerable lines of 1870. The effect of cover must be 
considered as most important; and makes the tide of battle flow in 
favour of that side which knows best how to make use of it. 

9. Battle training.—It is difficult to place strong organised 
bodies of artillery into the fight on a narrow front. For this are 
required a high standard of tactical training, a good eye for country 
and mutual co-operation in all movements. 

10. Numbers and spacé on the march.—Since 1870 the ar- 
tillery baggage has increased, and thus the army has become more 
cumbrous, the march of the infantry to the battle field delayed and 
the mobility of the troops consequently decreased, Attempts must 
therefore be made to reduce the space occupied by the artillery. 

11. The strength of the Artillery and leadership.--A commander 
who brings his army to its objective by means of rapid strokes and 
great mobility, and understands how to select his battlefield, will be 
able to do with less artillery than a leader of slower intellect possess- 
ing less initiative. An inferior commander will need stronger artillery, 

while a genius will know how to dispense with its long columns and 
large amount of baggage. 

12. Conclusion.—The following may be taken as principles with 
regard to numbers and space in connection with the employment of 
artillery :— 

(«) The width of the infantry fight determines as a rule the total 
space available for the artillery. 

(6) The employment of this space for placing guns in position is, 
however, dependent on and consequently limited by the most varied 
conditions (range of sight, distance, light, accessibility, formation of 
the ground, cover, etc.). 

(e) In order to obtain sufficient room for a proportionally large 

number of guns, these guns must be fought in several lines (one line 
firing over those on front). This, however, requires thorough train- 


ing in peace-time. 
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FRENCH PAPERS. 
(Revue Militaire Suisse. April, 1907.) 


The main feature of this number is a reproduction of the new 
Swiss Miltary law. A short réswmeé of this is accordingly given below. 

A commentary on the law in the May and June numbers will 
also be found brictly summarised in due sequence. 


Cnapter I, 


THE NEW MILITARY LAW. 


This chapter lays down that every male in Switzerland must 
either perform personal military service or pay an exemption tax. 
The age for service is from the 2Uth to the end of the 48th year. 

Besides cases of physical, mental or moral unfitness, which are 
recognised as debarring a man from the privilege of rendering 
personal service, certain classes are exempt, such as high civil 
functionaries, members of the legislature, clergy, medical men, ete. 

It may be noted that compensation is given by the State to 
families left in distress through the absence of the bread winner on 
military service. 


Cuarter II. 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE SWISS ARMY. 


rts with the classification of the Swiss army. There 
sions, corresponding to the ages of the men who compose 
them: these are the active army (¢lité), with men of 20 to 32 years 
of age; and the reserves (land wehrand lundstrum) containing the 
men of 33 to 40, and 41 to 48, respectively. 

In war the three divisions are called out in the order given. 

This chapter continues with a description of the composition of 
the Swiss army, which does not differ materially from other 
European armies. 

Horses are, however, provided on a special system, the expense 
being shared between the State and the individual, ¢.¢., if the State 
provides the horse, the man pays half the first cost, and the animal 
becomes his own property at the end of his élite service. Ofticers are 
also assisted in obtaining horses. 

All arms and personal equipment are furnished by the State. 
In the case of machines for cyclists the State bears half the cost. 

Factories for the manufacture of all descriptions of war-like stores 
are maintained by the State. 


This 
are three di 
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As a rule the soldier is armed and equipped by the canton in 
which he is recruited, and retains the articles in his possession and 
at his own risk during the period of his service. He is not per- 
mitted to use his equipment for other than military purposes, 

The arms and equipment are the property of the Confederation, 
the individual cannot dispose of the articles. In cases where a 
man is not capable of looking after his equipment it may be with- 
drawn. 

At the termination of the personal service the man becomes the 
owner of his arms and equipment. 

Officers are provided by the State with arms, equipment and 
saddlery (in cavalry), and are compensated at a fixed rate for their 
expenses in purchasing uniform, 

The equipment of corps is provided by the State, and stored at 
the place ofassembly. Vehicles are hired. 

War re: s of material and explosives are always maintained 
by the Confederation. 

All arms and equipment in the possession of men are inspected 
annually, The men who are called up for training are inspected 
during the training; those not called up are inspected on fixed days 
in the communes. All stores requiring repair or replacement are 
dealt with on these occasions. 

The equipment of corps is inspected every two years, the work 
being done by their own commanders in the case of infantry and 
engineers, otherwise by the Military Department. The object of the 
inspection is to insure that the equipment is properly stored, that 
there are no deficiencies and that everything is prepared for a rapid 
mobilisation. 


Cuavrer III. 
TRAINING OF THE ARMY. 


L—Preparatory Instruction. 

The cantonal schools include a regular course of gymnastics 
as part of the instruction. Public associations continue ‘the boy’s 
physical education after he leaves school, and teach him the use of 
the rifle. The State exercises a constant and careful supervision 
over the physical education of the yonth of the country up to the 
time of recruitment for military service. Arms, ammunition, ete, 
are provided free for the shooting clubs and assuciations, and other 
assistance is given as required. 


1I.—Corps of Instructors. 


A regular corps of instructors 


is maintained for the training of 
recruits, and for the vols of instruction. The officers of this corps 
form part of the Army, and receive promotion like other officers. 

The training of the troops generally is in the hands of their 
own officers. 
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The Military Department decides the general lines of training, 
and responsible officers work out programmes on these lines. But 
all schools of instruction must be organised, so that the training may 
be of a uniform nature. Dates for courses, ete., are arranged so as to 
present the least possible inconvenience to the exercise of civil duties. 

The Federal Polytechnic School has a section for the military 
sciences, which is intended particularly for officers of the Army, who 
may desire to extend their military knowledge. 


ITI —Recruit Training. 


The periods of training are :—Infantry and engineers, 65 days; 
cavalry, 90 days; artillery and fortress troops, 95 days ; other services, 
60 days. 

Specialists, as armourers, buglers, shoeing-smiths, etc., either have 
ge courses and only 40 days’ recruit training, or are taught 
their work during the recruit training. 


IV.—Periodical Training. 

The dite is called out for training every year. The periods are 
14 days for artillery and fortress troups, and eleven days for other 
services. But an individual soldier only attends seven trainings dur- 
ing his term of service (8 in cavalry). Sergeants and senior non- 
commissioned officers attend ten trainings. 

In these trainings manceuvres with small units take place alter- 
nately with those of large bodies. 

The landwehr is called out every four years (except the cavalry) 
for eleven days’ training ; but each man below the rank of sergeant 
performs only one training during his lundwehr service. 

The Federal assembly is empowered to order special trainings 
as may be required, and also to call out partics from the landsturm 
for three-day courses of a special nature. ‘The Federal Council can 
also call out the landsturm (in certain cases of emergency) for train- 
ing. 

V.—Obligatory and Voluntary Musketry. 


Every man who carries a rifle and belongs to the élite or the 
landwehr, every non-commissioned ofticer or subordinate up to and 
including subaltern officers carries out an annual regulation course. 
For this purpose private rifle associations, subsidised by the State, are 
used; similarly, any other club or institution which encourages 
military knowledge is assisted by the State. 


VI.—Training of Non-Commissioned Officers. 
Special courses are prescribed before appointment to the non- 
commissioned ranks. 
VII.—Training of Officers. 
The commissioned ranks can only be reached through the non- 


commissioned. Before promotion to a commission the non-cum- 
missioned officer undergoes special instruction. The courses are £4 
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days for infantry, cavalry and fortress troops; 105 days for artillery 
and engineers; 60 in the train, and 45 for medical, supply and 
veterinary services. 

Officers undergo courses of varying duration before promotion. 
Further, they are put through musketry training, and tactical and 
technical courses of instruction as may be necessary. 


VIII.— General Staff. 


There are three staff courses :— 

No. I for future general staff officers. 

No. II for captains (42 days). 

No. III for otficers who have been through Nos. I and II 
(21 days). 

Officers of the general staff go through the training of the staffs 
towhich they happen to be attached. They may also be called 
upon to undergo special courses like other officers. hey are detailed 
for staff work by roster every year. Railway officers go through a 
20 days’ course. 


IX.—Staff Training. 


Staffs are called out every two years for eleven days’ tactical 
training. The course is supervised alternately by the Army Corps 
and Divisional Commanders. Also every two years exercises in 
strategy take place. Senior officers such as Divisional Commanders 
are detailed to take part in these. 


X.—Inspections. 


All training courses and schools of instruction are inspected by 
some senior officers according to rules laid down, eg., a training is 
inspected by the immediate superior of the officer conducting the 
training, etc, etc. 


Cuarter IV. 
MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


I—The Confederation and the Cantons. 


_ The Federal Council carries out the higher military administra- 
tion through the intermediary of the Swiss Military Department. In 
the cantons the cantonal authorities carry out the administration 
under the Confederation. The Federal Council exercises executive 
control in all matters of duties and exercises, but the rules for the 
administration are left to the Federal Assembly. 

The Federal Council divides the country into military districts, 
the idea being that a whole division of troops should be recruited in 
One canton. The canton is further subdivided into districts corre- 
Sponding to an infantry regiment of the élite. 

It is the business of the cantons to demand military service of 
every eligible man living within their limits; and, to assist in the 
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registration of such men, every permit to drill is reported to the 
local military authorities. The cantons keep these registers. The 
military authorities merely maintain lists of units. An  ofticer is 
told off in each district for the registers of men. 

When possible the cantons form theirown units complete, eg, 
companies, batteries, etc. The Confederation forms certain units 
also, and details any extra officers, ete, required for the cantons. 
The cantons appoint their own officers, the Federal Council only 
appointing statis, etc., to units formed from several cantons. 

The Confederation provides the general equipment and war 
material, while the cantons furnish the personal equipment of the 
troops. Complete supplies of all descriptions for an army are always 
kept ready. 

The Federal Assembly indemnifies the cantons for their expendi- 
ture on equipment. 

The cantons are responsible for the provision and preservation 
of the equipment for their own troops, so that nothing should be 
lacking on mobilisation, The Confederation is responsible for the 
rest of the war material. 

The Federal Council lays down the rules for mobilisation, but 
the work is done in the cantons. 

All supplies of provisions, all buildings and works for military 
purposes are exempt from any local taxes. 


II.—Military Administration of the Confederation. 


The Chancellery of the Military Department is under the control 
of the chief of that Semacancnt It conducts all correspondence and 
is in charge of all proposals for submission to the Federal Council. 
Under it are the heads of the services, viz..— 

Chief of the General Staff. 

Chiefs of cach arm of the service. 

Chief Medical Officer. 

Chief Intendance Officer. 

Chief of the Technical Section, ete., ete. 

These chiefs of the various services have the duties of preparing 
reports, orders, ete., for the annual budget of their arms. They 
also correspond in the name of the Military Department, and give 
effect to its decisions, 

The Gencral Stat? is responsible for the following : 

Pre ion for war generally. 
Mobilisation. 
All questions of national defence. 

Training of staff and of large units. Organisation and supervision 
of all schools, and classes of instruction of the 

General administration of the Goneral Statf¥:— 

Intelligence. 

Military books and maps. 

The chiefs of the arms of the service are responsible for — 

Questions relating to their own arm. 
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Administration of units and their Staff. 

Organisation and supervision of training and instruction in units. 

Ofticers (promotion, etc.) 

Similarly the chiefs of the non-combatant services. 

The following are special :— 

Infantry. 

Organisation and direction of central schools and musketry. 

Cavalry. 

Purchase, training and distribution of remounts. 

General administration of all questions relating to horses. 

Artillery. 

Administration and training of troops belonging to the train, 
and officers’ orderlies. 

Engineers. 

Supervision of Engineer Officer's instruction, supply of explosives 
and materiel for distructive work, prepares fortifications to be built 
in time of war. 

Fortifieutions. 

Administration and building of permanent fortifications. 

Medical. 

Administration of the medical charge of the army. 

Veterinary. 

General supervision of all veterinary work. 

Commiss triat. 

Provision and distribution of food and other supplies. Has 
charge of all stores for the same. Administers barracks. 

Military Technical Section. 

Charged with the provision and improvement of war materiel. 
Manufactures of war stores and proof of guns, ctc. Manufacture of 
ammunition. Hands over completed matériel to the intendance. 

Intendance. 

Arsenals, storage, and distribution of ordnance, war materiel 
ammunition, accoutrements, etc., etc., all ordnance duties. 

Topographic Section. 

Prepares maps, and triangulates. 


ITI.—Command. 


_ The chain of responsibility is intended to give each commander 
entire control over the command, for which he is responsible. Each 
commander prepares his troops for war, and may call upon subordi- 
nates for reports. Each superior commander makes his reports and 
Proposals for the consideration of higher authority. 

A committee of national defence composed of the commanders 
of army corps, the chicts of the gencral staff and the infantry service, 
under the chief of the Military Department as president, deliberates 
on all important questions of the defence of the country. As soon, 

Owever, as the commander-in-chief is nominated (in war time) this 
Committee ceases to work. 
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When personal matters are under discussion, such as an officer's 
promotion, the responsible authorities of the arm of service concerned 
are allowed to take part in these mectings. Also at least once a year 
the commanders of army units and certain of the chiefs from the 
Military Department meet, under the president of the latter, to 
discuss and propose improvements in the army. 


CuapTer V. 
ACTIVE SERVICE. 
I.—General Orders, 


The army is charged with the duty of defence of the country 
against foreign aggressors, and the maintenance of order at home. 

The armv is at the disposal of the Confederation, but, until 
required by that body, cantons have the power of using their own 
troops. The expenses of cantonal mobilisation are borne by the 
canton. 

The Federal Council gives orders for the general mobilisation. 
This order affects every man and officer serving in the troops 
concerned. 

In case of war the Federal Council can call out all men of 19 and 
18 who are fit for service, also all employés of the military adminis- 
tration may be brought under military law—including factory hands, 
ete. Further every citizen who is not called upon to serve in the 
army, is compelled to place himself at the disposal of the military 
authorities, and to furnish on requisition any supplies or transport 
demanded. 


IT.—Chief Command. 


The Federat Assembly nominates the General for chief command 
when an important mobilisation is contemplated. The Federal 
Council informs this officer of the object of the operations. 

The Chief of the staff is appointed by the Federal Council, on the 
Chief Commander’s recommendation. Up to the time of the General’s 
appointment the command of the army on mobilisation vests in the 
Military Department. 

The General, once appointed, assumes entire control, issues all 
orders and takes all measures required. He arranges the order of 
battle, and entrusts to or withdraws from subordinate officers their 
commands. He requisitions the Federal Council for any further 
troops necessary. 


ITI.—Horses and Vekicles. 


The Confederation has the right to dispose of all means of trans- 
port in the country for the mobilisation. Orders may be issued 
forbidding the export of any animals, (horses, mules, etc.,) and no 
person may then dispose of any such propcrty. 
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An indemnity is paid for the use of transport requisitioned for 
military purposes. 


IV.i—Reilways, &e. 


Similarly, all railways and steamship companies are at the 
disposal of the General in Chief Command in time of war. Once 
the order is published all the personnel comes under military law 
ancl cannot quit the service. 

An indemnity is paid to the railways, ete, for the loss due to 
their employment for war purposes. 


May 1907. 
The New Military Law. 


Considerable opposition has been stirred up against the new law. 

There is certain to be a referendum. 

This article, while admitting these facts, has for its object an 
exposition of the advantages of the said law. 

In 1895 there was also a keen struggle over a question of army 
re-organisation. The Federalists formed the opposition. The ques- 
tion in dispute was a proposal to transfer all military powers from 
the cantons to the Confederation, and completely to suppress 
cantonal troops. The Federal contention, that to deprive the cantons 
of their interest in all matters military, would inevitably re-act un- 
favourably on the army, bore weight, and the proposal fell through. 

But this time the case is otherwise. There is no interference 
with constitutional questions, except. in the transfer of all that con- 
cerns the artillery to the Confederation. And that the consolidation 
of this arm is an advantage as compared to a system, under which 
one canton was well provided with gunners, but had no drivers, and 
vice versd, few will deny. 

The opposition stirred up in this case is not the work of the 
Federalists. It is that section of society, who term themselves Social- 
ists, and stand for internationalism in the sense of anti-patriotism, 
who are responsible. All true lovers of Switzerland should be pre- 
pared to stand by a reform, which improves the means of defence of 
the country. 

A frequent complaint against our (Swiss) military authorities has 
been the introduction of reforms by more or less underhand methods, 
in that not until the proposal has become an accomplished fact is it 
made known to the people at large. 

_ On the present occasion, however, no exception can be taken on 
this score. The first proposals were made in 1903. Numerous com- 
mittees and conferences were held, and the results thereof published 
far and wide. The nation was invited to contribute to the discussion, 
and the invitation was freely accepted. The considerable mass of 
material which was thus accumulate. was laid before the “ Longman 

onference ” in May 1905. The results of these deliberations was the 
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first draft of the new law. And though the matter has been fully 
discnssed—it was purposely published in both French and German— 
by the Federal Council, the National Council, cte., and other high 
authorities, and therefore by the nation, through its elected represen- 
tatives, the law remains substantially as it was first drafted. It is, 
therefore, illogical toadvance any theories that the nation has not 
been consulted, and disapproves. 

The first advantage of the new law is to establish order in the 
military legislative system, and to render it clear of comprehension 

The law of 1874 was too wide in its scope, in that it went into 
the minutest details, and its clauses were couched in such terms that 
no deviation from the strict letter, and no elasticity in application was 
possible. The consequent inconvenience has been very great. 

The new law benefits by experience. It confines itself to prin- 
ciples, matters of detail being left to constituted authority. It 
defines the obligations and duties, in a general sense, of the citizen, 
and the public communities, the communes, cantons, Confederation, 
etc. In regard to military service, it explains the general composition 
of the army, indicates the object of its existence, and determines the 
main rules for its administration. Subsidiary laws deal with the 
military tax, pay, military insurance, and military justice. 

The military advantages of the new law consist first and_fore- 
most in the unity ofthe army. The effect of the system hitherto 
in force has been the creation of several similar but independent 
armies. It is this that has been corrected. The chain of control 
and responsibility is so constituted that while the greatest freedom is 
allowed to the subordinate commanders, the whole are combined in 
one general system with a centralised administration. Responsibility 
is in every case conjoined with a liberal exercise of power. Lastly, 
all training of troops is put into the hands of their own officers. 

Again, the present four classes of soldiers are altered into three 
clearly defined categories : the élite men between 20 and 382, the active 
army in fact—the landwehr—33 to40 the main reserve—, and the 
landsturm—41 to 48, the last line of defence. 

Secondary training of troops. The principles on which the law 
is based are a more complete training of a ficld army, and a 
means of keeping second line troops up to the required standard. 
These ends are attained by lengthening the recruits’ training, by 
annual trainings for the élite and by the concentration of the two 
5-day landwehr trainings in a single 11-day course. 

There is little doubt that the change will prove to be of very 
great value. The lundiwehr course for instance will be a good test 
of the instructions, acquired in the élite. 

Next follows the instruction of the various grade~. Here the 
main innovation lies in the institution of a system by which the 
training of an individual, from the lowest to the highest, becomes 
continuous throughout his service, beginning with a special N. C. 
O.’s course for future officers, and ending with the elaborate technical 
training in strategy prescribed for commanders of divisions of the 
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anny, ete. A direct result willbe a greater confidence in themselves 
on the part of these well instructed officers, and fewer mistakes and 
therefore more tangible results, at less cost in fatigue to the men, in 
the training of the troops. 

The June number continues with the economic advantages of 
the law. To begin with, the burden of military service is lightened 
for the citizen by the fact that all his training 1s carried out at the 
opening of his career. After his 27th year he is not called out during 
his élite service. And each year between 20 and 27 the length of 
the training decreases, from the 77 days of the first to the 11 of the 
last. Therefore the greater part of the military service is over before 
the man’s time becomes valneable, in that he has to provide for a 
family. Another result of this is a general decrease in the age of the 
soldier. 

Another advantage is the order under which all inspections of 
equipment take place during training. This saves the extra time 
formerly required for the purpose. 

A further benefit is the exemption from the military tax at 40 
instead of 44, and the clearer orders as to the assistance to be ren- 
dered to the families of soldiers, 

Another important point is the decrease in the number of possible 
exemptions from service. This confirms the principle of equality 
betore the law. 

Lastly, the encouragement given to military societies, shooting 
clubs, etc., cannot fail to be of the greatest advantage to the nation. 
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“MISCHENKO’S RAID ON YINKOW IN JANUARY 1905.” 


Being chiefly a translation of the Russian of Colonel 
Sveshnikoff, who commanded a Cossack 
Regiment in the raid. 


By Caprain A. W. F. Knox, 58th VAUGHAN’ RIFLEs. 


[Continued from the January number wherein will be found 
maps und sketches reluting to the raid.] 


The column marched punctually at 
008 Se ofthe th aay, the As ordered, my regiment in Rear 
Guard. 

Having received an order from General Abramoff to burn some 
transport captured by our advanced troops, I detailed an officer 
for the purpose and told my men who were passing the carts at the 
time to take any oranges and lemons they cared to. I was struck 

by an upstate feature in their charac- 

A not very serious ter. I noticed that many ofthem took the 

Giessokecheracter. “'° fruit not with any intention of eating it, 

but simply prompted by an instinct of bri- 

gandage. Numbers of them threw away immediately everything 
they had taken. 

I must confess with sorrow and shame that this was not the 
first tine that I had noticed this trait. Our men are absolutely 
devoid of any understanding of the private rights of property. 
Times without number have I seen them, when in want of firewood, 
neglect to take the wood of buildings already in ruins or even doors, 
but prefer whatever was nearest at hand, chests of drawers, trunks 
and small tables. 
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The midday halt was at the village of Takaunchen, where fresh 
orders were issued :— 


ORDERS. 
TAKAUNCHEN : 


12 noon, 12th January 1905. 


The Chinese report that the enemy, 300 to 1,000 strong, is in 
Order for the attack on occupation of the station of Yinkow, where 
¥inkow. there are large store depots. 
I have decided to attack the station and destroy everything it 
contains. 
To this end :— 

1. (a) Composite Force of 19 Sotnias (detailed from regiments 
by name) will leave the midday halting-place at 3 P.M., 
under command of Colonel Horanoff, march by (names 
of village on direct route to Yinkow) and attack the 
station in accordance with my special instructions. 

(b) Colonel Shonvaloff’s Forces of 5 Sotnias will leave the 
halting-place at 2 P.M. and march on the Yinkow- 
Tashichao railway line in accordance with special instruc- 
tions issued. 

2. The Left Column, under General Teleshoff, (20 Sotnias 
and 12 guns), will march from the halting-place at 3 P.M. 
on the village Tsianshintsao, before reaching which, it 
will draw up in preparatory formation on the left side 
of the high road. 

3. The Right Column, under General Samsonoff, (11 Sotnias 
and 10 guns), will march from the halting-place at 3 P.M. 
on the village Tsianshintsao, before reaching which 
it will draw up in preparatory formation on the right 
side of the road. 

4, The Reserve Column under General Abramoff (11 Sotnias) 
will leave the halting-place at 3-30 P.M. and march on 
Howenchowdzi, where it will be drawn up in preparatory 
formation. Communication will be maintained. 

5. The Transport Column, under Colonel Sveshnikoff (6 
Sotnias), will march in rear of the Reserve Column and 
form lager at the village of Tumhanfudzi. Communi- 
cation will be kept up with the Reserve Column. 

6. The Field Hospital will be established at Tumhanfudzi. 

7. After the night attack columns will re-assemble on the 
high road between Howenchowdzi and Taxanchen. 

8. The plan of operations and pass word will be explained 
to all the rank and file. 

9. I will be with the artillery on the high road. 

10. In case of accident to me the command will devolve, first 
on General Teleshoff and then on General Samsonoff. 

(Sd.) GENERAL MISCHENKO. 
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It was ordered verbally that the guns of the Force should bom- 

bard the station for 30 minutes before sunset, 

otpplementary instruc: (it was actually bombarded for an hour), in 

order to cause confusion and drive out all the 

defenders. It was imagined that by the time the bombardment had 
finished, the storming column would have got close up to the station. 

The columns of Count Shouvaloff and Colonel Horanoff were to 
dismount as many men as possible for the attack and to leave their 
horseholders as far as possible in rear. 

To enable the storming party to find their horses after the 
attack, the horse-holders were instructed to light bonfires and to 
enable Colonel Horanoff's column, after the attack, to get quickly 
from where the horse-holders were to the position of re-assembly, 
two officers’ patrols were detailed, whose business it was to make 
themselves acquainted with the ground and act afterwards as guides, 

The first shots produced great trouble in the railway station 
and soon a small store house, apparently 
containing forage, caught fire. Many eye- 
witnesses hold to the opinion that the 
Japanese set fire to it themselves, in order to light up the ground 
to their front. As a matter of fact this fire drew our men towards 
it and was no small cause of our discomfiture. 

On the conclusion of the artillery preparation, Colonel Horanoff’s 
force moved forward to the assault. 

The nineteen sotnias were formed in a single firing line under 
cover of darkness and were ordered to move 
forward, without firing, to the store houses, 
setting fire to, and destroying everything in their way. 

No precise direction of march was given to the nineteen sotnias, 
and indeed it would have been difficult to 
give one in absolute darkness. The men 
were ordered to march on the fires, but it 
must be remembered that there were fires in Daguanshun, in Hou- 
fan, in the “Russian Settlement,” at the Station and finally in 
Yinkow. Of course between these fires there were sketches of dark- 
ness. It was quite natural that by trying to march on the fires, the 
men got together into groups and so moved forward. 

The firing line was without supports. After moving a com- 
paratively short distance forward, our men were met by vollies from 
the Japanese Infantry who were waiting us in trenches, protected by 
military pits and wire entanglements. 

As was only to be expected, confusion ensued. Here and there 
men lay down and opened an irregular fire on an enemy they could 
not sce. Others dashed forward with shouts of “ Hurrah.” 

Three times was the attack renewed, and finally the Japanese 
were driven back, in spite of the severity of their fire. A party, which 
succeeded in getting round the obstacles, entered the Russian Settle- 
ment, but was there met with vollies from the loop-holes of houses, 
prepared formerly for defence by our own Frontier Guards. 


Narrative of the night 
attack on Yinkow. 


No reserves. 


Anattack by nightover 
unreconnoitred ground. 
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Another party penetrated to the very Station, but being armed 
with only rifles and swords was not able to 
do any seriousdamage. A few men climbed 
the telegraph poles and started demolishing the wire, but had not 
time to carry out their object. 

Before the fight, units had been ordered to eventually retire on 

the horse-holders’ bonfires, which should 
a ees eo, usnts im have been in rear of the firing line. Here 

again there was a misunderstanding. Our 
doctors and hospital assistants had probably not been warned and so 
kindled fires in several places to light them in their work of provid- 
ing first aid to the wounded. The result was that our men, when 
driven back, found themselves surrounded by fires with no possibility 
of discovering their proper line of retreat. Many wandered once 
more into the Japanese entanglements and were raked once more 
by their fire. 

An officer, who took part in the attack, told me that, finding 
himself absolutely alone a short distance from the Station, he select- 
ed a fire to his right to march onand came on to ice. He saw he was 
wrong, but was quite unable to distinguish our fires, so wandered at 
hazard, keeping a general northerly direction. He had, however, only 
succeeded in making his way a few yards when he was fired upon. 
He finally succeeded in creeping through the wire entanglements 
under cover of darkness and in reaching one of the ambulance 
bonfires. 

The composite column retired late at night to the high road, 
after losing a large number of men killed and wounded. 

Count Shouvoloff’s Column moved out at 2 P.M. as ordered in 

the direction of the railway. Its task was 
to cut railway communication and afterwards 
take part in the attack. 
An officer's patrol had been sent forward before it started. 
Before this patrol had time to reach the railway, it saw a train dart 
by, GodeL with Japanese Infantry. It is said that this train 
carried at least 700 to 800 men. After it had passed, the patrol 
succeeded in laying bombs on the line and blowing up the track for 
a considerable distance. Meanwhile the engine which had brought 
up the troop train came back, probably bearing Japanese despatches. 
It ran at a great rate and our guns failed to hit it. Eye witnesses 
describe how shocking a sight it was when the engine, running at a 
rate of 60 to 70 miles an hour, came to where the track was broken. 
There was a dreadful explosion, a huge escape of steam and the 
locomotive rolled down the bank, completely shattered. 

Soon afterwards a second train appeared, full of Japanese 
Infantry. Count Shouvaloff’s column met it with rifle and machine 
gun fire, but the train continued to move on, the enemy opening fire 
in reply from the trucks. Before, however, it had reached the gap 
in the line, the train stopped ; Infantry of the strength of about a 
battalion swarmed out of the trucks, and began to advance by short 


Want of forethought 


Count Shonuvoloffs 
Column. 
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rushes on our column, which was gradually forced to retire. Brush- 
ing aside Count Shouvaloff’s column, the Japanese Infantry moved 
in a northerly direction which necessitated the detachment of a regi- 
ment from the left column as a screen. 

Meanwhile it was quite dark by the time I reached the village 

of Tumhanfudza, which lies at a distance of 
The Transport Column. stout a mile from Howenchowdzi, occupied 
by General Abramoff’s Reserve Column. 

I had been warned to be prepared for an attack by Japanese 
Cavalry from the north, so I formed lager and put out outposts 
facing north. 

Meanwhile I received a second message from General Abramoff, 
reminding me that I should probably be attacked and recommending 
the utmost caution. 

I then reported to General Abramoff as follows :—“I have put 
out outposts, visiting and reconnoitring pace have been detailed. 
I beg ‘you, if possible, to get into touch with me on your flanks, as 
otherwise there will be gaps. After detailing men for all the various 
duties required, I have only got three sotnias left. If possible, I beg 
you to send me two sotnias, 

(Sd.) “CotoneL SvESHNIKOFF.” 

Night had completely fallen and the fighting to the south 

was at its fiercest, when I received a verbal 
oragers and counters message from General Abramoff, ordering 

me to move the Transport, Field Hospitals 
and Ambulance Stations, where first aid was already in progress, a 
mile nearer to the Reserve Column. I was then to move all the 
outposts } mile to the south. I was unable to believe this order 
and wrote back that it seemed to me an unheard of thing to move 
outposts } mile in the middle of the night ; that to do this I should 
have to put out a second line before I withdrew the first, for which 
T had not enough men, and finally I asked him to repeat the order 
in writing. 

Then a second orderly arrived with an order to fall in the 
transport and retire to the North, as the fight had come to an end. 
Almost simultaneously came a third galloper, Captain M., with an 
order, verbal like the first, to move all the transport South, } mile 
nearer to General Abramoffs Reserve Column. 

I ordered Captain M. to point out where I was to take the 
transport and told him that I should not let him go until I saw the 
General himself. It was clear that Captain M. did not know pre- 
cisely where it was intended I should halt, for he led us 3 to 3 of a 
mile from our first halting place and then came to a standstill. 

Was it worth while breaking up a lager of more than 2,000 
horses in the middle of the night in order to move it ? of a mile? I 
told the outposts I was moving, but left them where they were. 

This was not all. The leading files of the transport had only 
just reached the new halting-place, when I heard an officer asking 
for me. The new galloper handed me a written order to retire with 


eae 
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all the transport to the village where we had halted at midday, in 
other words to the north. 

At the same moment I received a written order from another 
galloper :— 

“ of an hour ago I sent a galloper with an order from the 
Commander of the column for you to march to the village of How- 
enchowdzi, the galloper tells me of the arrival of another officer 
cancelling this order. Kindly tell me who this officer was. The 
O. C. Column has informed the G. O. C. the force that you are 
moving your lager nearer to us. As we cannot send you more 
troops, you had better come. Bring the ambulance station with 
you.” 

(Sd.) CoLonEL Manpriko. 


(8. 0. to General Abramoff). 


Here I was with two contradictory orders, both in writing. I 
searched for mention of the hour of despatch and found this had 
been omitted in the first order. Luckily just then a general retire- 
ment commenced ; the fight was over. I turned my transport about 
and it now blocked the whole road as it was in two lines. 

Our retirement from Yinkow was a disorderly rout. The troops 

got mixed up with the transport, with the 
Ve yretrement from wounded, and with the driven cattle of regi- 

ments. Sotnias got cut off from their 
regiments and regiments from their Colonels; the silence of the 
night was broken by abusive orders and the cries of the transport 
drivers. So we passed to our bivouac. Through their ignorance 
of where this bivouac was, many units wandered from the road or 
took the wrong turning at the cross roads. 

The bivouac was at Leksantun. 

The 5th Ural Cossack Regiment was sent back to Yinkow with 
all available stretchers to bring in the wounded of Colonel Horanoff’s 
column. 

The regiment trotted back, but, for a long time was unable to 
find the column in the darkness. Finally, however, it was discovered, 
chiefly owing to the lanterns by the light of which it was bearing 
its wounded along. The regiment arrived in the nick of time for 
the men of the column were dead beat. The wounded were brought 
into the bivouac at about 8 A.M. 


ORDERS. 
LEKSANTUN: 

Night of the 12—13th January 1905. 
To-day’s fight showed that there is only asmall force of Japanese 
at Yinkow. The movement of five Japanese 
serene. es sete battalions from Tashichau is reported. They 
are supposed to be on the railway line, 
S. E. of our force. There is no information of the enemy to the 

north, with the exception of the small force at Newchwang. 
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The Force marches north on the 13th in order to unite with the 
right flank of our army. 

1. On the left, the column of General Samsonoff will march at 
8 A.M. via (villages) to Taipintzan where it will halt till 2 p.m. 

2. On the right, the column of General Telesheff will march 
at 8 a.M. by (villages) to Fantsiadapu, where it will halt till 2 p.m. 

3. Column of General Abramoff :— 


(a) Advanced Guard .. 5 Sotnias. 
(b) Main Body ... 12 Sotnias and 16 Guns. 
(c) Rear Guard ... 4& Sotnias, 


The Advanced Guard will march at 8 a.M.; the main body at 
8-15 a.M. The column will march by the high road to Chenchin- 
thatzi, where it will halt till 2 p.m. 

4. The artillery will march two guns abreast: Officers and N. C. 
Officers of the artillery will be sent forward with the advanced guard 
to select roads. In narrow places they will look for a way round. 

5. Reconnoitring patrols will be sent out :— 

(1) From the Verkneudinsky Cossack Regiment to select a 
suitable place for crossing the River Liao Ho in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Sanchaho, and (2) from the 5th Ural Cossack Regiment 
in a southerly direction towards Yinkow. Sketches are required. 

6. O.C’s units will report before starting on the ebaditon of 
their commands, having first fallen them in and checked them. 

7. Iwill march at the head of the main body. 

8. The Advanced Guard will send patrols out in front. 


(Sd.) GENERAL ABRAMOFF. 


In addition to those above-mentioned, each column was ordered 
to send out a patrol to search for crossing places. 

I have already stated at the beginning of my notes that the 
disregard of even such self-evident truths, 
as,—if a column wants to move rapidly, it 
must be lightly equipped ; if it wants to affect a surprise, it must 
conceal its movements, or, at all events, forbear to openly discuss 
the projected raid some two months before it starts,—would not 
have prevented the raid from bearing brilliant results, if still more 
rudimentary errors had not been committed. 

If it is true that our dilatoriness during the raid (I hesitate to 

apply this name to our march) was the 
jana on the 18th result of complete misunderstanding of what 

a raid should be, why did we redouble our 
error on the day of Yinkow ? 

Fortune favoured us. In spite of the ceremonial character 
of our march, in spite of unnecessary ‘delays, in spite of the wayside 
skirmishes which we persisted in seeking, and which we could have 
avoided, we aieseedet in reaching Takanouchen, 7 or 8 miles from 
our main objective, Yinkow. One would have imagined that only 
one course remained—to march on Yinkow and destroy everything 


Comments. 
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it contained, but we did something entirely different, we halted for 
3 or 4 hours. 

And the result of this fatal unnecessary halt was immediately 
evident, when a whole train load of Japanese troops entered Yinkow 
unscathed under the very eyes of our advancing columns and still 
more troops were detrained a few miles off. If we had not halted 
for three or four hours, 8 miles from Yinkow, but had marched on 
the town as rapidly as possible, we should have carried out the object 
set us in our orders and should have destroyed every thing, 
before the arrival of the Japanese. It would then have been no 
matter of supreme difficulty to ride away from even a whole Infantry 
Division. 

But we act otherwise ; forgetting that one of the chief factors of 
success in a raid is rapidity of execution; we wait three or four hours 
and then attack by night. 

I make bold to remind the reader that preparatory to a night 
attack, it is well to become fully acquainted 
with the ground, to get as full information as 
posible of the enemy, of his dispositions, of the roads leading towards 

im and of the presence on the reverse of artificial obstacles ; further, 
that the main guarantee of success would appear to be the suddeness, 
rapidity and accurate launching of the BHeek: 

Did our attack come asa surprise to the enemy ? 

I maintain it did not. Not to mention the slowness of our 
march, our wayside fights kept the Japanese fully informed as to 
our progress. A convincing proof is afforded by the arrival of the 
Japanese reinforcements and by the fact that the local garrison await- 
ed us in trenches and had occupied the houses prepared for defence 
in the Russian Settlement. Was it to conceal our purpose of attack 
that our guns thundered on Yinkow for nearly an hour? 

If it be allowed that our march and our proposed attack were 
known of and expected by the enemy, it must be agreed that having 
once lost all the advantages of surprise, we had nothing to gain by 
exposing our operations to all the varied risks of a combat by night. 
These risks were many. We knew neither the ground, exact number 
of the enemy, nor the roads leading to his position, and, as a result of 
our ignorance and the complete darkness, we were unable to launch 
the attack with the necessary precision of direction. The presence of 
Japanese Infantry, entrenched behind artificial obstacles, came as a 
complete surprise, and as is always the case in night operations, a 
surprise of this kind upsets and spoils the most carefully prepared 
calculations. Some units lay down; others dashed forward and ran 
up against houses occupied for defence or delivered their attack on 
empty space, 

Under the actual circumstances, which indeed we might have 
easily foreseen, we should not have attacked Yinkow by night. On 
the contrary, we should have shortened our halt, made a dash on 
Yinkow, finished the matter before it became dark and have crossed 
the Liao Ho by morning. 


Night operations. 
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However, even granting for the sake of argument, that the night 

attack was sound, it is difficult to justify the 

aigete in ® formation, in which it was delivered. Night 

attacks should be delivered in close furmation to 

facilitate command. Skirmishers should not be sent out. Reserves 

are essential and should keep closer than usual to the firing line. 

To eliminate the element of chance, and to avoid coming on the 

enemy unexpectedly, without first receiving timely reports as to his 
presence, it is necessary tu have a line of scouts. 

Our arrangement broke every fundamental rule. The 19 svtnias 
were drawn out in one long single line, without reserves, and we did 
not send out scouts. 

No one can doubt the splendid bravery of Colonel Horanoff, 

the Commander of the Composite Column. 

Specially selected Still he was a complete stranger to us and was 

Coe eras OM only attached to the force ou the eve of the 

raid. ‘To give him a command, a new command 

had to be created, and hence the origin of the ‘Compusite’ Column.* 

If a whole Brigade or Division had been detailed, its ordinary com- 

mander would of couse have retained the command and units would 

have worked better together under him than was possible in a Com- 
posite Column. 

The confusion in the transport, arising from the endless contra- 

dietory orders, moves and counter-moves, yave 
nQrportnaities for the Japanese two splendid opportunities for 

cavalry attack, first from the rear when we were 
moving our lager and again at the time of our disorderly retreat to 
the bivouac. ‘They availed themselves of neither. 

Let us examine our position on the night of 


gazeblem of the 13th 19th and 13th January. 


As is evident from the attached sketch, the space Dunhean, 
Yinkow, Tashichao, Haicheng is shut on the N.-W. by the River 
Liao Ho and a succession of marshes. The latter inmpassable in 
sumniner, were nearly all fordable at the time of the raid. 

The River Liao Ho is an obstacle of a different character. It 
freezes of course, but owing to frequent floods and the saltness 
of its water, it is never fordable for guns and heavy transport 
in its lower course, though individuals and even units can manage 


the passage. The north of the marshes, near Dunhean, the river 
is passable, thrice averaging from 12] to 14 inches in’ the centre, 


but even here it had to be strengthened artificially under the 
opposite bank, and in spite of this, when we were crossing, a waggon 
with wounded went through and was only pulled out with extreme 
ditticulty. 


2 Nore.—This recalle Launes’ attempt to gain Marbot a brevet by giving him com. 
inand of a column fur an assault on Saragossa, consisting of eight companies of Grenad- 


iera, Whose Captains were specially selected because they were jul to him in rank, 
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It will therefore be seen that only two avenues of retreat wen 
open to me, first to the right bank of the Liao Ho vidi the Narrow 
Neck near Dunhean, bounded on either side by frozen marshes: 
secondly, in a more northerly direction. 

So much for physical obstacles. As regards the enemy, we kn<-« 
that five Japanese battalions were on the march from Tashichae 07 
the night of the 12th, 13th January, that two battalions had detrains. 
in Yinkow, and that Haicheng was occupied by 4,000 and New- 
chwang by insignificant Japanese forces. 

From Haicheng to Etabien is 143 miles. 
From Tastichao to Etabien is 163 miles. 
From Newechwang to Etabien is 5} miles. 

What should we have done, if the enemy had taken advantaz: 
of our halt at Lianciatun and had moved troops from Haicheng t: 
Etabien to cut us off from the only possible crossing place, and at 
the same time his five battalions from Tashichao had brough: 
pressure to bear from the south 7 

It is not contended that the situation was critical. With 
General Mischenko’s great energy and the wonderful luck, which 
invariably favoured the force, we should of course have cut our wat 
through to the north. Still I maintain that a force, burdened as 
ours was with a quantity of guns, transport, prisoners and wounded. 
to the number of 37 officers and 434 rank and file, might have been 
unnecessarily exposed to danger and hardship. For this reason. it 
would have been sounder for the force, which had covered less than 
20 miles in the whole day, to have continued its march to Dunhean 
and only to have halted there after placing the obstacle of the 
River Liao Ho between itself and hostile pursuit. 

It is right here to call to mind one measure which was both 

generally sound and peculiarly fitting to the 
jiiietleying andi misions: oceasion. As early as the morning of the 

fight, Chinese spies were openly cross-ex- 
amined as to the possibility of crossing at places where it was never 
proposed to cross. 


LsthIunwary 1905. 
In the early morning after a freezing night, an orderly came 
The solution of the tu me from the staff with instructions te 
problem: march at 10 A.M. instead of at 8. 

Curious tu learn the reason of this change, I took au orderly 
with me and rode over to the headquarters statt After wander- 
ing for some time through the deserted village, I arrived at a large 
house, before the gates of which the General's flag was visible and a 
senury paced up and down. In the courtyard along the house wall, 
lay a whole row of bodies—Cossacks who had died in the night. A 
Hospital Assistant was occupied in counting the bodies, lantern in 
hand. One missed the usual morning fuss and hurry, the noise 
which heralds an early start. Every one hurried through the court 
frowning, as if annoyed at the sight of these budies, that no one 
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wanted, that seemed to have changed the common current of life 
and to suggest something sad, unnecessary and forbiddipg. How 
often have I noticed how our men, when collecting the dead, hasten 
to cover the face at once and only leave the lower limbs uncovered, 
because they cannot cover everything. And this is easily under- 
stood :a painful feeling of shame and aversion prompts us to shrond 
the dull, dead glance of reproach of the recently dead. Similarly 
now, all the faces were covered by matting and only the Hospital 
Assistant every now and then reluctantly looked at one to check 
identity, 

By 10 a.m. the fallen heroes had been buried in a common grave, 
the wounded had been bandaged and placed in carts, and the foree 
started on its way to the crossing place. 

Our march was unmolested. 

On the way reports were received from patrols, who had sighted 
hostile patrols. According to the Chinese, a foree of Japanese, 
amounting to 4,000 Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery had passed through 
Newehwang in the early morning on its way from Haicheng. Soon 
after our start it became known that the crossing at Sanchaho, which 
had been occupied the previous evening by a small body of cavalry, 
was now held by a strong force in a defensive position. 

On arrival at the halting place, the chief of the staff of the force 
rode up and handed over a verbal order from General Mischenko to 
send three Sotnias forward immediately from the advanced guard to 
seize the crossing at Haichientsan, and prepare it for the passage 
of yuns and transport. Two Sotnias with two guns were sent in 
support. The ford was found to be unoccupied, so the troops crossed, 
reconnoitred the further banks and set about strengthening the ice. 
As, however, Japanese horsemen had been seen on the further bank, 
the column turned to the left along the river and it was decided to 
cross at Dunhean, 

The darkness became complete. A thick chill mist arose and the 
squadrons rode along the lett bank of the Liao Ho to an accompani- 
ment of creaking artillery and transport wheels, 

This was the tirst crossing by night that I had seen. Discipline 
was beyond praise. Units moved in loose order, the artillery with 
long intervals; the one thing desirable was a little less shouting. 

The crossing lasted some hours. Finally, when the cold, white 
mist had quite closed in upon us and the wind was raising clouds of 
dust we entered Dunhean. All the houses, except a few for the statt, 
were handed over to the wounded. 

The column of General Samsonoff spent a night a short distance 
to the NW.) General Teleshott’s column bivouacked N.-E. of Hai- 
chientsan, dangerously isolated trom the rest of the force. 

In the orders of the 13th January the author's regiment was 

detailed asadvanced guard to the centre 
eT ot greens for column, which was to march at 9 AM. on 

Shalin, A band of Chinchuses under Tulesan 
was reported between the Rivers Han Ho and Liao Ho, 
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Comments The author continnes— 
Putting together all the reports recenved on the 
one is foreed to the conclusion. tr 2% 

Japanese really did intend to cut te 7 
treat on the line Sanchaho— Newehwang. 

What is beyond comprehension is that, while entting nee oc 
the North, they Jett one line of retreat to the West quite open. ee 
of the tact that there, more than any Where an attempted or me. 
was to be expected. 

While occupying a defensive position at Sanchahe, they et tt 
whole course of the river west of that pornt absolutely Un tees 
Now the Sanchaho was the most unlikely place of all feruste. -— 
and the Japanese sheuld have known this. 

1. Our aim was te place the obstacle ot the rivet Lise He we se 
as possible, between ourselves and the enemy, 
West of S: 

2. This crossing is nearer than more Westerly eressings te Nos 
chwang. which we knew te be eceupied by the Japenese. 

The width of the river at Sanchaho os yrester owing tot: 
eonthience of the two streams 

$ dtwasundesirible tor as to enter an angle ot the meer we + 
fo attacked, we noght: be forced to reeross against enr woloe + 
presence of the eneny 

On this wecennt at wold seem that the Wapamese she 
re outa line of observation posts from Sanchahe te Pur? 


Errors of the Japancso 


hahe were nearer te cms and socmere quick ty re 


mavecoccupred accential postion, auvoat Hoachientsan, te aeat + 
further clown up et the situation Tt they bad dine ace 
would have reeemved warnious fret thear petreds of the arrest 2 8 
er narch and have been able to trenster Cher force te the thre ates. 
pomtoon yeed tine cas trom: Paehientaan te the furthest pes. 
Boake asthe crow fee 
eOUN errer In aAWAt ES we 
the line Newebwang Sanecbobe and lowing ail the westem pow 
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receut eth eur es qe te the NOW they wotd bave cut oe * 


crossings onerther hand as endy 2! te 
Tt secre that the Bape se an 


trom atl cross poueesard have forced us te accept hatte ata re 


advantages “Then Gan be ne qaesten that they enna baw gt + 
thee dine aneteae Ghar first yone wae tredat Voarnkow at $ $s ru 
en the Pith Jarsary Tras y natural te come rds thatwhen cs 


apenese despatched Gregan trea te Virkow they aise 


Artanyetoette fer ett 


yet thar deca Dp anese norte trough Newebwarg sare 


woenr bie of ntreat ‘The Chae ore 


teem ge et the Doth and weoeriy ctarte titres er bivemae at Dae 


santo at Pa Moen the Patho brent d (eM at the tae 


hatin pooece 
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, 


soared vce by the rota k cn Gate rs 


ther emngpeatis moet Mat 
Te esbothon the fo wargtas. 
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The author describes the position of the right column under 
General ‘Teleshoff by a quotation from 
am foos fthetth Janae the War Diary of the 4th Don Cossack 
Division :— 
“The general principles governing the leading of the right 
column during the return) march from 
Bitton ofthe Vinkow were founded on General Mis- 
chenko’s instructions that the force was to 
consider itself merely an escort to the transport and wounded and 
was not to permit itself to be enticed into assuming the offensive. 

About 7 pM. on the 13th January, the column crossed the Liao 
Hoand went into bivonac in the village of Seenupuchen. At the same 
time the centre column crossed the river some five miles down stream 
and General Samsonoft’s colin about 2miles still further to the 
West. Information had been received ino the evening that a 
Japanese battalion was in occupation of a village two or three miles 
to the north, 4¢, on our dine of retreat and a report was received 
in the night that further hostile forees were marching on us from 
Newchwang. 

The position of the column was evidently critical, but nothing 
could be inne to better it during the night. From night-fall on, 
we were wrapped in an impenetrable mist, which interrupted com- 
munication. The complete absence of maps and the refusal of the 
Chinese guides to lead us in the mist put an end to all idea of 
moving the bivonac.  [, (General Teleshott), ordered the column to 
be prepared to defend the village, which was surrounded by a high 
wall, admirably suited for the purpose. Tt was only after” day 
light when the fog lighted and enabled the Japanese to shell the 
village crowded with 2,000) horses that it proved  itself'a veritable 
death trap. Early in’ the morning, a report was received that the 
Japanese were moving against us from both North and South. The 
mist began to lift and at dawn [sent out two rear guards, the 
19th Regiment and two guns to the South and the 24th Regiment 
and two guns to the North. The remainder of the column was 
ordered to evacuate the village and march in a N.-W. direction, 
the only one still open. The regiment had barely quitted the 
village when the bombardment. began. 

The Japanese carried out their attack under the most favour- 
able cirenmstances imaginable and the position of the column 
became serions. 

The enemy had moved forward by tracks and = by paths and 
as early as the evening before held us ina vice. However, when 
morning came, the toy enabled our rear guards to open tire suddenly 
on the Japanese, cansing them great loss and driving the southern 
foree beyond the river. Their northern column was literally swept 
away by shrapnel, hurled upon it froma distance of 1,000 paces, in 
addition to which its advance guard, a section of infantry, was cut 
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still maintained some appearance of secrecy, several correspondents 
asked to be attached to the column in order to take part in it. On 
the 3rd December Colonel Baron Ke asked me to use my influence 
with General Mischenko to yet him attached to the column tor the 
raul. 


While the Japanese were in the habit of hiding all their plans 
and even of sending correspondents to the rear, betore the comimence- 
nent of important operations, we used to talk about everything 
quite openly, in’ the presence of Chinese, The part played by the 
Chinese in’ this war was plam. Under the guise of neutrals they 
refused us everything and co-operated in every possible way with 
the Japanese. Everything that we did or said, even our plans for the 
future, as for example, the time fixed for the second attack on 
Sandepu, reached the Japanese at once through Chinese and their 
wonderfully organised system of spies. We took no notice of, even 
helped, by our carclessess, the led of information. 

For some unknown reason, it was for a long time generally 
supposed that the Chinese were our friends and) symipathisers and 
that they helped us against the Japanese. This idea wrought us 
untold harm. [ft was only in the seeond period of the campaign, 
that some attempt was made to keep them beyond the zone of 
active hostilities. Up till that time all the orders: issucd on the 
subject laid down that they should be well paid and treated ina 
friendly manner. My personal opinion is that once the war had 
started, it was rather late to seek the affection of the Chinese ; that 
should have been thought of betore. 

e * J 


The Chinaman respects and fears the Japanese, whereas up 
to date he has only been afraid of us. 
° e . » ° 


The author is of opinion that whereas the Chinese and Japan- 
ese are naturally allicd races, the Russians had done nothing to earn 
the love and regard of the former, but everything to deserve their 
hatred. 

He holds the view that the open nature of the Russian charac- 
ter and the slack manner in’ which foreigners are permitted to see 
everything there is to sce ina Russian barrack, in peace time breed 
generally slack habits in this respect and make it  diftienlt to keep 
plans sceret in war. 

An ofticer of the Japanese General Statf, who was taken prisoner 
at Mukden, used to say that he got his most precivus information 
in Port Arthur before the war, by daily visiting a house kept by a 
certain Miss Mode. Russian ofticers ofall arms used to meet there of 
an evening and speak out what they thought disregarding the * little 
Jap.” 

The author is of opinion that if the Ru 
in peac the French and German otticer is, to be careful in the keep- 
Ing of official seerets, he would not speak out his mind in an estab- 
lishment like Miss Mode’s or in the presence of Chinamen, and if he 


ian officer were trained 
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‘Total leaned. Consutned 
Articles. quantity | to by Thrown away. 
carried. units. ‘Transport. 
| 
i 
| ; 
| Maunds, | Maunds. Maunds, Maunds, 
| 
Biscuit eee aad 630 1s] 344 4i4y 
| 
Flour es ss 90 4y 3h $2 
Sal: are Aa: 45° 43 2 are 38 
| 
| 
Tea hs | 7 RB 2 3} 
1 
Sugar ae on | Mv 8 3 3 
| 
Barley ee we | 1,463 6173 1444 701 
' 
| 
|=-——-——— a ot ee 
‘Total fsa 2,249 817° 190 1.242 


(1 maund = §2 Mths.) 


From this it appears that a smaller proportion of tea, sugar 
and barley was thrown away, than of the other articles taken. 

The men could have carried their tea and sugar without trans- 
pert and probably quite half of the barley was thrown away by the 
Cossacks themselves after issue. 

If transport was not an indispensable necessity, it was wrong to 
take it, for it only encumbered the force and made it immobile. 
More than this it necessitated the constant detachment of a whole 
regiment as ‘Transport: Guard and we were occupied more with 
its protection generally than with the solving of the preblem 
set us, 

The first march showed what a hindrance the transport was 
certain to prove to rapid movement, and it should have been at once 
vent back. I suggested this course in my report to the General at 
the end of the fitst day’s march. As far as I could judge from his 
teply, it was not in his power to do go. 
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it contained, but we did something entirely different, we halted fo ¢ 
3 or 4 hours. 

And the result. of this fatal unnecessary halt was immed.at- 
evident, when a whole train load of Japanese troops enters d Yura 
unseathed under the very) eyes of our advancing columns and 
more troops were de trained afew miles otf If we had not be* 
for three or four hours, 8 miles from Yinkow, Dut had mareheed o> 
the tuwn as rapidly as pomible, we should have carried out the obs 4 
eet ous in our orden: and should have destroyed every Ue rs 
before the arrival of the Japanese. It would then have teen c 
inatter of supreme dithculty t nde away from even a whole Intarctrs 
Division. 

Bat we act otherwise: forgetting that one of the chief factor £ 
success in a raid is rapidity of execution, we wait three or four bo 
and then attack by night 
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with the ground, te get as full informers © x 
ae of the enemy, of his dispositions, of the reads leading teow ar 
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However, even granting for the sake of argument, that the night 

attack was sound, it is difficult to justify the 

aeration in ® formation, in which it was delivered. Night 

attacks should be delivered in close formation to 

facilitate command. Skirmishers should not be sent out. Reserves 

are essential and should keep closer than usual to the firing line. 

To eliminate the element of chance, and to avvid coming on the 

enemy unexpectedly, without first receiving timely reports as to his 
presence, it 1s necessary to have a line of scouts. 

Our arrangement broke every fundamental rule. The L9 sotnias 
were drawn out in one long single line, without reserves, and we did 
not send out scouts. 

No one can doubt the splendid bravery of Colonel Horanoff, 

the Commander of the Composite Column. 
Specially selected Still he was a complete stranger to us and was 
Ome erant CoM only attached to the force on the eve of the 

raid. To give him a command, a new command 
had to be created, and hence the origin of the ‘Compusite’ Column.’ 
Ifa whole Brigade or Division had been detailed, its ordinary com- 
mander would of course have retained the command and units would 
have worked better together under him than was possible in a Com- 
posite Column. 

The confusion in the transport, arising from the endless contra- 

dictory orders, moves and counter-moves, gave 
oPportunitios for the Japanese two splendid opportunities for 

cavalry attack, first from the rear when we were 
moving our lager and again at the time of our disorderly retreat to 
the bivouac. They availed themselves of neither. 

Let us examine our position on the night of 


sangplem of the 18th 12th and 13th January. 


As is evident from the attached sketch, the space Dunhean, 
Yinkow, Tashichao, Haicheng is shut on the N.-W. by the River 
Liao Ho and a succession of marshes, The latter impassable in 
stmmer, were nearly all fordable at the time of the raid. 

The River Liao Hois an obstacle of a ditterent character. It 
freezes of course, but owing to frequent floods and the saltness 
of its water, it is never fordable for guns and heavy transport 
in its lower course, though individuals and even units can manage 
the passage. The north of the marshes, near Dunhean, the river 
Is passable, thri veraging from L2] to 14 inches in’ the centre, 
but even here it had to be strengthened artificially under the 
“pposite bank, and in spite of this, when we were crossing, a waggon 
with womnded went through and was only pulled ont with extreme 


ditheult y. 


> Note.—This recalla Launes’ attempt to gain Marbot a brevet by giving hit com- 
mand of a column for an asvault- on Saragossa, consisting of eight companies of Grenad- 
tera, Whose Captains were specially selected because they were junior to him in rank, 
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It will therefore be seen that only two avenues of retreat were 
open to me, first to the right bank of the Liao Ho vid the Narrow 
Neck near Dunhean, bounded on either side by frozen marshes ; 
secondly, in a more northerly direction. 

So much for physical obstacles. As regards the enemy, we knew 
that five Japanese battalions were on the march from Tashichao on 
the night of the 12th, 13th January, that two battalions had detrained 
in Yinkow, and that Haicheng was occupied by 4,000 and New- 
chwang by insignificant Japanese forces. 

From Haicheng to Etabien is 143 miles. 
From Tastichao to Etabien is 16% miles. 
From Newchwang to Etabien is 5} miles. 

What should we have done, if the enemy had taken advantage 
of our halt at Lianciatun and had moved troops from Haicheng to 
Etabien to cut us off from the only possible crossing place, and at 
the same time his five battalions from Tashichao had brought 
pressure to bear from the south ? 

It is not contended that the situation was critical. With 
General Mischenko’s great energy and the wonderful luck, which 
invariably favoured the force, we should of course have cut our way 
through to the north. Still I maintain that a force, burdened as 
ours was with a quantity of guns, transport, prisoners and wounded, 
to the number of 37 officers and 434 rank and file, might have been 
unnecessarily exposed to danger and hardship. For this reason, it 
would have been sounder for the force, which had covered less than 
20 miles in the whole day, to have continued its march to Dunhean 
and only to have halted there after placing the obstacle of the 
River Liao Ho between itself and hostile pursuit. 

It is right here to call to mind one measure which was both 

generally sound and peculiarly fitting to the 
Mlattvingand mislead: Occasion. As carly as the morning of the 

fight, Chinese spies were openly cross-ex- 
amined as to the possibility of crossing at places where it was never 
proposed to cross. 


LsthIanwary 1905. 
In the early morning after a freezing night, an orderly came 
The solution of the tome trom the staff with instructions to 
problem. march at 10 A.M. instead of at 8. 

Curivus to learn the reasun of this change, I took an orderly 
with me and rede over to the headquarters stat After wander- 
ing tor some time through the deserted village, L arrived at a large 
house, before the gates of which the General's Hag was visible and a 
sentry paced upand down. In the courtyard along the house wall, 
lay a whole row of bodics—Cossacks who had died in the night. A 
Hospital Assistant was occupied in counting the bodies, tantern in 
hand. One missed the usual morning fuss and hurry, the nvise 
which heralds an early start. Every one hurried through the court 
frowning, as if annoyed at the sight of these bedies, that no one 
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wanted, that seemed to have changed the common current of life 

“2 and to suggest something sad, unnecessary and forbiddipg. How 
often have I noticed how our men, when collecting the dead, hasten 
to cover the face at once and only leave the lower limbs uncovered, 
because they cannot cover everything. And this is easily under- 
stood ; a painful feeling of shame and aversion prompts us to shroud 
the dull, dead glance of reproach of the recently dead. Similarly 
now, all the faces were covered by matting and only the Hospital 
Assistant every now and then reluctantly looked at one to check 
identity. 

By 10 a.M. the fallen heroes had been buried in a common grave, 

the wounded had been bandaged and placed in carts, and the foree 

started on its way to the crossing place. 


Our march was unmolested. 
On the way reports were received from patrols, who had sighted 


hostile patrols. According to the Chinese, a force of Japanese, 
amounting to 4,000 Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery had passed through 
Newchwang in the early morning on its way from Haicheng. Soon 
after our start it became known that the crossing at Sanchaho, which 
had been occupied the previous evening by a small body of cavalry, 
was now held by a strong force in a defensive position. 

On arrival at the halting place, the chief of the staff of the force 
rode up and handed over a verbal order from Gencral Mischenko to 
send three Sotnias forward immediately from the advanced guard to 
seize the crossing at Haichientsan, and prepare it for the passage 
of guns and transport. Two Svtnias with two guns were sent in 
support. The ford was found to be unoccupied, so the troops crossed, 
reconnoitred the further banks and set about strengthening the ice. 
As, however, Japanese horsemen had been seen on the further bank, 
the column turned to the left along the river and it was decided to 
cross at Dunhean. 

The darkness became complete. A thick chill mist arose and the 
squadrons rode along the left bank of the Liao Ho to an accompani- 
ment of creaking artillery and transport wheels. 

This was the first crossing by night that I had seen. Discipline 
was beyond praise. Units moved in loose order, the artillery with 
long intervals ; the one thing desirable was a little less shouting. 

The crossing lasted some hours. Finally, when the cold, white 
mist had quite closed in upon us and the wind was raising clouds of 
dust we entered Dunhean. All the houses, except a few for the staff, 
were handed over to the wounded. 

The column of General Samsonoff spent a night a short distance 
to the N.-W. General Teleshoff’s column bivouacked N.-E. of Hai- 

chientsan, dangcrously isolated from the rest of the force. 

In the orders of the 13th January the author's regiment was 

detailed asadvanced guard to the centre 
sin yenwary 190308 fF column, which was to march at 9 A.M. on 
Shalin. A band of Chinchuses under Tulesan 


vas reported between the Rivers Han Ho and Liao Ho, 
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Comments. The author continnes— 
Putting together all the reports received on the 13th January, 
one is forced to the conclusion, that the 
Japanese really did intend to cut one re- 
treat on the line Sanchaho—Newchwang. 

What is beyond comprehension is that, while cutting us off from 
the North, they left one line of retreat to the West quite open, in spite 
of the fact that there, more than any where, an attempted crossing 
was to be expected. 

While occupying a defensive position at Sanchaho, they left the 
whole course of the river west of that point absolutely unobserved. 
Now the Sanchaho was the most unlikely place of all for us to cross 
and the Japanese should have known this. 

1. Our aim was to place the obstacle of the river Liao Ho, as soon 
as possible, between ourselves and the encmy. Points on the river 
west of Sanchaho were nearer to us and so more quickly reached. 

2. This crossing is nearer than more westerly crossings to New- 
chwang, which we knew to be occupied by the Japanese. 

3. The width of the river at Sanchaho is greater owing to the 
confluence of the two streams 

4, It was undesirable for us to enter an angle of the river, where, 
if attacked, we might be forced to recross against our will in the 
presence of the enemy. 

On this account it would seem that the Japanese should have 
put out a line of observation posts from Sanchaho to Dunhean and 
have occupied a central position, say at Haichientsan, to await the 
further clearing up of the situation. If they had done this, they 
would have received warnings from their patrols of the direction of 
our march and have been able to transfer their force to the threatened 
point in good time, as from Haichientsan to the furthest possible 
crossings on cither hand is only 2} to 34 miles as the crow flies. 

It seems that the Japanese made an error in awaiting us on 
the line Newchwang-Sanchaho and leaving all the western roads 
unguarded. If they had occupicd the line Newchwang-Taipientsan, 
ie.,cut off our escape to the N.-W., they would have cut us off 
from all crossing places and have forced us to accept battle at a dis- 
advantage. There can be no question that they could have got to 
this line in time. Our first guns was fired at Yinkow at 4-48 P.M. 
on the 12th Jannary. It is only natural to conclude that when the 
Japanese despatched troops in trains to Yinkow, they also made 
arrangements for cutting our line of retreat. The Chinese too 
reported that 4,000 Japanese marched through Newchwang on the 
morning of the 13th and we only started from our bivouac at Lian- 
santin at 10 a.M. on the 13th and remained till 3 p.m. at the midday 
halting-place. 

They had abundance of time to move to the west and block our 
path to the crossings, and that they wished to do so is proved by 
their oceupation of Sanchaho and again by their attack on General 
Teleshoff on the following day. 


Errors of the Japanese. 
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The author describes the position of the right column under 
General Teleshoff by a quotation from 
ary feos, (ftheidthJana- the War Diary of the 4th Don Cossack 
Division :— 
“The general principles governing the leading of the right 
column during the return march from 
Bert eeh Bosition ofthe Vinkow were founded on General Mis- 
chenko’s instructions that the force was to 
consider itself merely an escort to the transport and wounded and 
was not to permit itself to be enticed into assuming the offensive, 

About 7 pM. on the 13th January, the column crossed the Liao 
Ho and went into bivonac in the village of Seenupuchen. At the same 
time the centre column crossed the river some five miles down stream 
and General sonoft’s column about 2 miles still further to the 
West. Information had been received in the evening that a 
Japanese battalion was in ocenpation of a village two or three miles 
to the north, i.e, on our line of retreat and a report was received 
in the night that further hostile forces were marching on us from 
Newchwang. 

The position of the column was evidently critical, but nothing 
could be done to better it during the night. From night-fall on, 
we were wrapped in an impenetrable mist, which interrupted com- 
munication. The complete absence of maps and the refusal of the 
Chinese guides to lead us in the mist put an end to all idea of 
moving the bivonac. I, (General Teleshott), ordered the column to 
be prepared to defend the village, which was surrounded by a high 
wall, admirably suited for the purpose. It was only after day 
light when the fog lighted and enabled the Japanese to shell the 
village crowded with 2,000 horses that it proved itself a veritable 
death trap. Early in the morning, a report. was received that the 
Japanese were moving against us from both North and South. The 
mist began to lift and at dawn I sent out two rear guards, the 
19th Regiment and two guns to the South and the 24th Regiment 
and two guns to the North. The remainder of the column was 
ordered to evacuate the village and march in a N.-W. direction, 
the only one still open. The regiment had barely quitted the 
village when the bombardment. began. 

The Japanese carried ont their attack under the most favour- 
able circumstances imaginable and the position of the column 
became serious. 

The enemy had moved forward by tracks and by paths and 
as early as the evening before held us ina vice. However, when 
morning came, the fog enabled our rear guards to open fire suddenly 
on the Japanese, causing them great loss and driving the southern 
force beyond the river. Their northern column was literally swept 
away by shrapnel, hurled upon it from a distance of 1,000 paces, in 
addition to which its advance guard, a section of infantry, was eut 
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to pieces by a cavalry charge. In this affair our northern rear 
guard approached too “close to the Japanese man body and suthe 
considerable loss, the section of the second battery i in particuls 
suffering.” 

Accounts as to details differ, but one is able to gather tka: 
this combat was a brilliant example of combined Horse Artillery 
and valry work, While engaged in covering the retirement the 
had nearly allits teams killed by the enemy’s rifle fire 
saved by cavalry horses. 

The author deseribes how General Mischenko, hearing from a 
patrol that Teleshof’s Right Column was retiring at a trot 
pursued by the Japanese, laid a plan to cut off the enemy. 
The wounded and all transport were handed over to. the Left 
Column, General Baumgarten was despatched with two regiment 
to attack the enemy in Hank ; the Ural Cossack Brigade wes to mak- 
acireuit and come in on their rear and General Teleshoft was te 
turn and attack them in front. The plan came to nothing, as 
General Teleshott rode away rapidly across the front of the Central 
Column and the Japanese pursuing force, consisting of two cava! Ww 
regiment was too Ww Baumegarten’s force formed a temporary 
right flank guard as far as the midday halt, when the original order 
of march was once more resumed. 

My description of the raid now draws to a close. From th: 
the 15th January we were unmolested by the enemy and retired 
by short. marches to rejoin the right flank of the main armr. 
General Koosagoftsky, sent to meet us by the Commander-iv- 
Chief, who had’ become anxious as to our safety, moved ahead 
of us. 

Why did an enterprise, in itself well conceived, and which might 
have vastly furthered the general strategied 
plan, end in a complete fiasco? Why is it 
that the story of this raid, instead of forming a new and_ brillant 
page in the history of our cavalry, has become merely a memory of 
shame to those who took part in it? 


General criticism. 


e . e * 


Topen the first book I come across on Partisan Wartare and 
Factors of success ina find it stated that the hepenst ae condi- 
raid tions of success in a raid are: 
(1) Concealment and forethought in preparation ; p 
Rapidity and suddenness ; and 
(3) Daring in exceution. 
How was our raid organised ? 
Arranged to take place in Jannar 
October, talked about at fi 


Want of concealment in 4 
preparation. then w ithont any pretence at secre 


talked about. in 
st as a secret and 
I do 
not think Tam wrong in stating that reports 
appeared in November in more than one paper analysing the advan- 
tages ofa raid on Yinkow. Before the raid, when Head-quarters 
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still maintained some appearance of secrecy, several correspondents 
asked to be attached to the column in order to take part in it. On 
the 3rd December Colonel Baron K. asked me to use my influence 
with General Mischenkv to get him attached to the column tor the 
raid. 

While the Japanese were in the habit of hiding all their plans 
and even of sending correspondents tu the rear, before the commence- 
ment of important operations, we used to talk about everything 
quite openly, in the presence of Chinese. The part played by the 

thinese in this war was plain. Under the guise of neutrals they 
refused us everything and co-operated in every possible way with 
the Japanese. Everything that we did or said, even our plans for the 
future, as for example, the time fixed for the second attack on 
Sandepu, reached the Japanese at once through Chinese and_ their 
wonderfully organised system of spies. We took no notice of, even 
helped, by our carelessess, the leakage of information. 

For some unknown reason, it was for a long time generally 
supposed that the Chinese were our friends and sympathisers and 
that they helped us against the Japanese. This idea wrought us 
untold harm. It was only in the second period of the campaign, 
that some attempt was made to keep them beyond the zone of 
active hostilities. Up till that time all the orders issued on the 
subject laid down that they should be well paid and treated in a 
friendly manner. My personal opinion is that once the war had 
started, it was rather late to seek the attection of the Chinese ; that 
should have been thought of before. 

* * * 


* . 

The Chinaman respects and fears the Japanese, whereas up 
to date he has only been afraid of us. 

* * * ” 2 

The author is of opinion that whereas the Chinese and Japan- 
ese are naturally allied races, the Russians had done nothing to earn 
the love and regard of the former, but everything to deserve their 
hatred, 

He holds the view that the open nature of the Russian charac- 
ter and the slack manner in which foreigners are permitted to see 
everything there is to see ina Russian barrack, in peace time breed 
Senerally slack habits in this respect and make it difficult to keep 
plans secret in war. 

An officer of the Japanese General Staff, who was taken prisoner 
at Mukden, used to say that he got his most precious information 
in Port Arthur betore the war, by daily visiting a house kept by a 
certain Miss Mode. Russian ofticers of all arms used to mect there of 
an evening and speak out what they thought disregarding the “ little 

a 


_ ‘The author is of opinion that if the Russian officer were trained 
In peace, as the French and German ofticer is, to be careful in the keep- 
ing of official secrets, he would not speak out his mind in’ an estab- 
lishinent like Miss Mude’s or in the presence of Chinamen, and if he 
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had reason to believe that a raid was abuut to come off, he would nut 
trumpet forth the fact at every cross road. 
He continues: Inow pass to the re- 
oxeant nf rapidity im maining factors of success in a raid —rapidity, 
suddenness and daring in execution. 

In speaking of our rate of movement, it is necessary to say a 
few more words about our transport: which acted as a brake on all 
speed of movement throughout the raid. Its organisation has been 
already described. 

Asa principle, it may be laid duwn that a raiding force should 
take with it no transport either wheeled or 
pack. Pack transport especially lessens the 
rate of movement and ties the column down. Supplies should be 
drawn from the local resources of the country. 

Haisman in 1814 and Chernishoff in 1813 carried no transport 
with them, wheeled or pack, but lived entirely on the country. 

In the American War, Morgan only very rarely permitted his 
men to carry food and forage with them. He always counted on 
obtaining local supplies. 

Forrests’ men carried with them two or three days’ rations of 
covked meat and bread or biscuit. When they went on long raids, 
they were equipped with light carts carrying a similar quantity of 
fuod supplies. Stuart's arrangements were similar. 

It is to be remembered that the American raids were carried 
out under very unfavourable circunstances : inhabited points were 
few and far between, the roads were the worst imaginable, and the 
bare necessaries of lite were only obtained with ditticulty. 

What should we have dune in our raid ?- Should we have taken 
transport with us or not ? 

I repeat it was an error to take 1,500 transport animals with 
dismounted drivers in a column, whose success depended entirely on 
its mobility, in a country where everything could be got in abund- 
ance. I have already said that the valley of the River Liao Ho is 
the richest district in Manchur Tn its large villages we could have 
got forage not only for our force but for one much larger. ‘Trans- 
port was so little necded that, as the daily orders prove, men had to 
be forced to use the supplies it carried. I have described how I 
saw Cossacks more than once receive rations from the Transport and 
throw them away atter they had gone a few steps. Finally the 
report of Colonel ‘Plautin, who was sent. shortly before our raid te 
reconnoitre the country proves that. there was more than enough 
available to feed our force. 

At the end of the raid the Chief Transport Ofticer asked General 
Mischenko for a receipt for supplies thrown away. The General 
detailed a Staff Otticer to go into the question and find out how 
much was issued to units, how much was consumed by the transport 
itself, and how much was cast by the wayside. The result was the 
following table, which I considered it my duty to copy into my note 


book. 


Transports in raid. 
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——— 
" 7 7 
I | : ! 


| 
Total | teued | Consumed. 
Articles. quantity — | to hy Thrown away. 
carried. =‘ units. ‘Transport. 
\ | : | 
- oo) 
\ 
| Maunds. Maunis. Maunds. Maundx, 
Biscuit tee oo | 630 1e1 343 4143 
Flour ea anal 90 ay! 33 82 
\ 
Salt os x 45° 44 2B 38 
i 
Tea aoe 7 4 2 3g 
Sugar ae 4 | 4 8 3 3 
Barley on a 1,463 6173 1443 701 
Total bie | 2,249 817 : 190 1,242 
' 


(1 maund=&2 thx.) 


From this it appears that a smaller proportion of tea, sugar 
and barley was thrown away, than of the other articles taken. 

The men could have carried their tea and sugar without trans- 
port and probably quite half of the barley was thrown away by the 
Cossacks themselves after issue, 

If transport was not an indispensable necessity, it was wrong to 
take it, for it only encumbered the force and made it immobile. 
More than this it necessitated the constant detachment of a whole 
regiment as Transport Guard and we were occupied more with 
its protection generally than with the solving of the problem 
set us. 

The first march showed what a hindrance the transport was 
certain to prove to rapid movement, and it should have been at once 
sent back. I suggested this course in my report to the General at 
the end of the fitst day’s march. As far as Toute judge from his 
reply, it was not in his power to do 80. 
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There is no need to touch on the necessity of surprise. Sur- 
prise is attained as the natural result of concealment and _ fure- 
thought in preparation and rapidity in execution. 

As rapidity of movement is the dominant factor in the success 
of a raid, I give a table showing our daily marches :— 

The distances given are only approximate owing to the difficulty 


ei Fs ats 
mliie ai oa of riesne eee several maps of varioas 


scales, anything, however, they are over- 
estimated. 
° . | wee ra 
ee1° | Sale ] 
s y x ao a 7 . 
Date. March. is $ \ 33 5 E 2g 3 | 3 
|a°im* i mt la Ei st 
January 9h, ’05. | Seefontai-Kaliama-Da- 223 | 7-30) 4 24 | None. | wan 
van, miles.| A.M. 3 miles. 
10th 05. | Davan-Kaliho-Tamitava | 223 7 a.m.| % g |_2 14 Do. 
miles. £3 miles. |hours. 
| | g2 
es , fl ce 
» 11th, 05. ] Tamitava-Newchwang-| 20% |7aM.| &7 2 
Dinziatin. | miles. | 3 | miles.| Yes. { Do. 
i as 
| aq 
» 12th, "05. | Dinziatin to Tsianshin- | 214 | 8.30] 2 | 2 4 Do. 
taao and back to Lek- | miles.| 4.a. | §~ |miles. hours 
santun. ‘26 
18th, 05. | Leksantun to Dunhean | 17} [10am | 2 5 1e | Og Do. 
! miles. | 2 3 | miles. hours 
a 
» 14th, '05, |Dunhean-Shalin-Sadinpa! 18% |Qam| Z 13 2 Do. 
{ miles. | a miles. hours. 


Total distance covered... | 1224 | Average rate per hour—2 miles. 


miles. 


REMARKS. 


January 9th—Frost but no wind. Excellent road. No collision 
with enemy, no delay of any kind. 

Jinuury 10th—Crossing Hun Ho. Excellent road. Weather 
good. Two collisions with enemy. . The first caused delay, the second 
did not, as the columns continued their march without interruption. 

Junwary 11th—Road and weather excellent. Columns © were 
delayed by the fight at Newchwang, though they took no part 
in it. : J 

January 12th—Road and weather excellent. Fight at Yinkow, 

Januery 13th —Road and weather excellent. Crossing Lito Ho, 


January 14th—Road and weather’ execellent. 
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It may be of interest to give the rate of march in a few other 
raids for purposes of comparison :— : 


NotaBLE Raips. 


; \ verage 
| Duration ;No-of] ‘Total |, Avera 
Commnander, date and place | Duration | days distance (AY Stare. 
» Mn sprece: + ootraid. | CAYS | ee i exclusive 
i : balt. covered, | al 
i | of halt. 
Chernisheff in 1812 from Slonim to Lepel | 5 days «| 2333 miles | 464 miles, 
i 
Heisman in 1814 from Lez to Shone =... | Wedays | 5 200 miles | 25 miles: 
Stuart in July 1852 near Richmond —.,, | 56 hours. |... 935 miles | 40 miles. 
\ ' 
Morgan in July 1862 in Kentucky a. | 24daya | 3 |1006 miles | 48 miles. 
Stuart in October 1862 across the Potomac 3 days Ed 159 miles | 50 miles. 
Morgan in 1863 across the Ohio | 35 hours a 933 miles | 64 miles, 
Burbridge in 1864 in Kentucky | 80hours |. 84 miles | 67! miles. 
Two Sotnias of the Ist Regiment of Cos- ; 19} hours)... 76 miles | —— 
sacks of the Don from Zamorti to j 
Warsaw in January 1834. ! | 
Raid on Yinkow ... Gdays |... | 123) miles | 20 miles. 


Our dilatoriness arose from the transport, from our unneces- 
sary halts for unnecessary skirmishes, from our system of marching 
ata walk with a maximum possible pace of 2} miles an hour and 
from our frequent and uncalled for halts. 

What the uniform pace in a cavalry raid should be, is a matter 
ofsome doubt, There are examples in history of brilliant raids 
carried out at a trot and walk and of equally brilliant ones where the 
pace was a waik. It would secin, however, that with the splendid 
roads on which we marched, with the splendid weather, taking into 
consideration the condition of our horses; and that we had only to 
cover 123 miles in all, including the retirement from the enemy's 
sphere, that we should have adopted the more rapid pace. Losses in 
horse flesh, if such there were, could always have been made good 
by requisition. 

In our wayside fights we committed two errors. We lost time 

Fights cuaes without gaining anything and we ane 
and the conse. attention to our march in a quite unjustifi- 
detective reosnnainenscn, able manner. These frequent ditions with 
the enemy were the direct result of our 

unsound system of reconnaissance. 

Whereas reconnoitring parties should precede the column by a 
whole march, ours were only half an hour ahead. Such patrols did 
not fulfil any object of reconnaissance but merely protected us from 
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unexpected attack. If they had been thrown far ahead, they would 
have given the force timely warning of the presence of the enemy 
and have made it possible to avoid unnecessary conflict. Moving, as 
they did, immediately in front, their warning came too late to be of 
any use. We had two such unexpected collisions with the enemy 
on the 10th January. It is true that we knew Newchwang was 
occupied, but onr information came from Chinese and not from our 
patrols. 

It has been already stated that the outposts of the various 
columns, in spite of the nearness of the 
bivouac, groped for one another the whole 
night and only got into touch in the morning, or, if luck favoured 
them, the flank of one column’s outpost line “overlapped the flank of 
another. 

This state of things was caused by the lateness of our arrival in 
bivouac and the necessity of putting our outposts in the dark and 
without maps. The Sotnias detailed for this duty were generally 
told to move out 1 to 14 miles from the bivouac and put out outposts. 
They were informed what Sotnias would be on their right and left 
respectively. There being no maps, it was impossible to give them 
more precise instructions. In this way, one column sent its outposts 
outa mile, the others, perhaps more, perhaps Jess, and the error was 
corrected by patrols which often wandered about all night. 

(A number of reports from Sotnia Commanders on outpost duty 
are quoted which prove the truth of the above description.) 

* * 


The service of outposts. 


* 


Here, as throughout the war, we were seriously handicapped 
by the want of good maps. Although we 
had been in occupation of the country for 10 
years, we had not only not troubled to correct the maps but we were 
absolutely without maps of the country north of Liao-yang, where 
it was thought we would not fight. 

Now could not we really have made good this deficiency when 
war had become unavoidable? Can it be true that, even after 
February 1904, when war was declared, we were unable to do some 
survey work in the districts, which were still in our hands and where 
we were still masters. Survey officers were indeed sent out from St. 
Petersburg. A whole year passed and right up to the time of our 
raid and of the fights at Sandepu, we struggled on_as before, that is 
to say, without a “single good map and using in their stead hastily 
exectited and inaccurate road reports. 

Still better late than never, and to our general astonishment, a 
surveyor marched with us on our cavalry raid to make a sketch of 
the road. 

The result of our slackness in this particular had soon become 
apparent. We find General Stackelberg telegraphing to General 
Kuropatkin on the 20th October and finishing his message with the 
words :—* The place where the hills, which stretch aw y in front of 
me, should be on the General Statf map, is a blank.” At the battle 


The want of maps. 
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of Sandepu, the occupation of the suburbs of the town so called was 
mistaken for the occupation of the town itself. The existence of a 
lake before Sandepu was unknown, as it was not marked on the map. 

Before concluding, I must say a word or two as to the strange 
disregard of the Japanese railway. Even during our raid, parties 
were only rarely sent out to carry out demolitions on the line and 
little importance was attached to their work. 

I was struck by the official view on this matter. I happened 
to be present over when a party was sent off and, strange as it may 
appear, it was absolutely forbidden to touch important bridges or 
works on the line and to confine itself merely to temporary damage. 
The idea was that the line might be used by us later on. How 


strangely touching is the simplicity of the belief that the Japanese _ 


would be as amiable as ourselves and would hand us over everything 
intact and in good order, when we come to assume the offensive ! 

The despatch of parties during our raid for the demolition of 
the line should have been not fortuitous but systematic. From our 
very start we should have sent out a whole succession of parties, 
whose object it should have been to fasten here and there on the line 
and, moving from place to place, under cover of our force, to destroy 
everything not superficially, but thoroughly. 

Our unsuccessful raid gave the Japanese a hint. They made 

a reconnaissance on the line inour rear and, scttling near Ticling 
and eisewhere, necessitated the detachment of troops to turn them 
out and caused us much trouble and anxiety. 


Note in Conclusion. 
The raid was, in Colonel Sveshnikoff'’s opinion, only a failure 
because the attack on Yinkow failed. The 
Minchone eo neeese2 plan was undoubtedly badly carried out, 
but was it in itselfa great plan / 
Supposing the attack had been a success, how many hours 
would Mischenko have spared for the destruction of the stores? It 
seems clear that he was thinking more of the safety of his rear than 
of the possibility of a success in front. Otherwise he would have 
waited till morning and then have tried the fortune of war once 
more. A success on the night of the 12th would not have robbed of 
their terror the five Japanese battalions advancing from Tashichao 
nor the ‘small force” at Newchwang of its moral power. 

But even if the Force had been completely successful in its 
ebject t and every store in Yinkow had been burned to the ground, 
before the raiders retired in safety to rejoin their main army, the 
larmage done could have had small strategical effect ; Yinkow was not 
n the main line of communication of the Japanese army. A few 

xtra ship loads would have replaced what had been burnt. 
Oyama would not have detached troops from the decisive point 
1 the north, for, simultaneously with the news of the disaster at 
Gnkow, would have come information of the safe retreat of the 
ussian Cavalry. 
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Indeed the attack on Yinkow and the whole conduct of the raid 
point to the fact that the Russians had exceptional views as to the 
meaning of such an enterprise. “Perhaps behind everything lay 
a misty idea, an ill-defined impulse, compelling them to “do. some- 
thing “somewhere, with their unemployed cavalry.”* The idea of 
appearing in the enemy’s rear has a remarkably attractive power for 
some people. They forget that even on the battlefield, this can 
have no effect, if unaccompanied by direct tactical onslaught. Simi- 
larly mere appearance in the strategical rear can have no influerice, 
unless the channel of supply is actually severed. 

An army in the field may be compared to a plant. Its lines of 
communication are so many roots to supply 
it with the nourishment, without which, it 
would cease to exist. If we wish to destroy the plant, it is better to 
sever the main root than to remove any store of moisture, which 
might possibly be sucked into a root and so temporarily benefit the 
plant. Similarly in war it is obviously better to sever the channel 
by which all supplies must flow, than to destroy a single store depot 
at a distance from the front. 

If the execution of Mischenko’s raid was bad it was no worse than 
its plan. 

His objective should have been the railway, the enemy’s main 
line of communications. Unfortunately the part of the line, exposed 
to Russian attack, contained no great bridge or tunnel, the mere 
demolition of which would block the flow of supply long enough to 
cause inconvenience at the front. 

His object’ should therefore have been to reach the railway 
with as strong a column as possible and destroy it effectually in as 
many places as possible ;—to establish himself semi-permanently 
across the enemy’s communications, using his mobility to avoid risk 
when threatened, and to immediately return when danger had 
passed. 

Such an operation, if carried out by a large force of cavalry 
under a resolute leader and with subordinate officers of initiative 
and pluck equal to that of the revolutionaries who raid banks in 
broad daylight in St. Petersburg and Moscow, might have rendered 
the Japanese lines of communication unsafe for from two to three 
weeks.t 

At the end of that time, shortage of fuod and ammunition at the 
front might have forced the enemy to detach largely from the decisive 
point to get. rid of the raiders by elaborate enveloping operations or 
to protect the line by the establishment of a strong protective cordon 
along its whole length. 

The only excuse for the length of this paper is the importance 
to us in India of the study of the subject of raids by Cavalry or 


The proper objective. 


*Loff'er—* Der Russixch- 2apaniachen Keieg i in seinem taktischen und str: ategischen 
Lehren dargestellt "—Part I, page 107. 

t Immanuel—*t Erfabrungen und Lehren des Russisch-Japanischen Krieges 
1904-1905, 
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mobile Infantry on the railway communications of an enemy in war. 
Should the great war ever come, which now happily seems unlikely, 
we, like the Japanese, might find ourselves operating in a country 
mountainous on the right and of rolling plains on the left. 


BUSH-FIGHTING. 
(AS EXEMPLIFIED BY SiR J. WILLCOCKS’ EXPEDITION TO ASHANTI.) 


A Lecture delivered at the Indian State College on the 31st 
: July 1907. 


By Lieut. C. F. ASPINALL, Ist Roya MUNSTER FusILiers. 


The type of Bush-fighting abont which I propose to speak— 

West African Bush-fighting—is little dealt 

with in any of our-official books ; and, until 
one has seen the country in which it takes place, one has, I think, a 
somewhat vague idea of the subject. The reason of this seems’ to 
be that the very term “ Bush” is a misleading one, and fails to give 
any idea of what the West African variety is like. Nearly every 
country has what we call “ Bush,” but in most cases this is nothing 
but a kind of high scrub jungle, and is as different to the Bush of 
West Africa as a postage stamp is to a pillar box. , 

Several books have been written about operations on the West 
Coast, and one Manual, in particular, deals with the subject, but it 
always seems to me that the writers uf these books lose force from 
the fact that they do not prepare the mind of their reader by giving 
him a true picture of what this so-called “ Bush” is like—they do 
not describe the semi-darkness of the forest, and the impenetrable 
nature of the undergrowth, which prevents you secing your enemy 
even when he is only about ten yards away, and which makes a 
campaign in that country rather like a game of blind man’s buff. 
Before, therefore, proceeding any further, I propose to try and give 
you @ short description of the country, for the benefit of those of 

‘ou who have not seen it, and to explain what a vast military 
obstacle the whole forest zone is. 

All along the coast of our West African possessions, and for 
about 250 miles inland, there stretches this huge belt of primeval 
forest, known to the coaster as“ Bush.” ‘This forest is composed of 
three entirely different layers of growth. First of all come the giant 
cotton trees, whose trunks, some of which are 50 feet in circumference 
at the base, tower up to a height of 150 feet before a branch is 
reached. The branches then shoot out at right angles, like an 
umbrella, and block out nearly all the light. Next come trees of 
ordinary height, covered with heavy terns, and tightly interlaced 
with every sort of creeper; and finally, at the foot of these trees, 
grows the actual bush itself, a tangle of shrubs and every kind of 
undergrowth, so matted together with creepers that it is impossible 
to see ten yards in front. of you, or to force your way through it 
without a sword or aknife. 


The “ Bush.” 
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. Through this forest the only means of communication is by the 
narrow bush paths, which run from village 
Semenniennent to village, aa which are called, for aneor 
a better name, “roads.” To avoid swamps and fallen trees, these 
paths never run straight fur more than about 30 yards, and conse- 
quently one’s view is narrowed down to that extent—a winding path 
30 yards or so in front of you, and a thick screen of foliage br ching 
your coat-sleeve on either side. The width of these paths varies 
the main roads ar: perhaps ten feet wide, but the ordinary path is 
not more than about three ; and so rapid is the growth of. the .bush 
that unless the path is ‘constantly used, it soon becomes entirely 
obliterated. 

On account of the narrowness of these paths, all columns invari- 
ably have to march in single file, about. the 
disadvantage of which I intend to speak 
later. So used are the natives of the country 
to this form of progression, that even in the broad streets of a coast 
town, you will see friends going out for a walk together one behind 
the other. To add to the difficulties of travel in the tush, and to 
the movements of a fighting column, unbridged rivers are of frequent 
occurrence, and in many places the road follows the bed of a stream, 
while in others it runs for miles through aswamp. ‘This is perhaps 
of no. great consequence in the dry season, but in the wet. weather 
during. which period the last expedition took place, it increased the 
difficulties of the Field Force to an inconceivable extent, as columns 
often had to wade for miles in swamps which reached their. waists, . 
and throngh slime which literally tore the soles off one’s boots. The 
question may ‘be asked, “Why fight in the wet season?” and, of 
course, except in the case of necessity, one would never do so; bunt 
in 1900 it could not be helped. 

Having, I hope, given some idea of what the forest is like, I 

; will now give a brief.account of the Ashan- 
Tuo Asbantis, tis who occupy the part of it with which I 
am, in particular, dealing to-day. 

As a fighting man the Ashanti is a tough customer, and has 
always been held in wholesome dread by the tribes who surround his 
country; but it is, from our point of view, his manner of fighting, 
rather than his pluck, which makes him dangerous. All is fair in 
war, and it is only natural that a savage should chonse the simplest 
way of killing his enemy; but to lie in wait for him behind a 
tree, and then to blaze off at him when he is only ten yards away, 
and all unconscious of your presence, does not appear to need much 
more courage than shooting bottles ata fair. The Ashanti is per- 
fectly safe, and can slip away long befcre the men on each side of 
his victim have recovered from their surprise, for the bush is not 
nearly so thick a few yards away from the path as it is close to it, 
where the constant clearing makes it grow all the faster. He 


therefore often gets credit for duing a plucky thing, when in reality 
he has only done a very checky one. 


eDiBouties of travel in 
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To look at, the Ashanti is all gun, for his weapon stands much 
pes higher than he does, composed as’ it is of 
yh Parag about six feet of old gas prping, with a flidt 
ock and a long straight stock. ‘his weapon is filled pretty nearly 
up to the muzzle with slugs, pot-legs, chopped-up telegraph wire, eté., 
and the later you delay the attack, the bigger will be the charge, for 
the Ashanti keeps up his courage, by filling his gun fuller and fuller 
while he waits for you. R 
The gun naturally gives a big “kick” when it is fired, with the 
result that the tribesmen always fire it from the hip instead of from 
the shoulder. ‘I'he consequence of this is that their shots are nearly 
always “high,” which accounts for the comparatively few numbers 
of casualties they manage to inflict on our columns, asa rule. It is 
probably the knowledege of this which makes them prefer to make 
their stand in a dip in the ground rather than on a rise, a curious 
tendency which was noticed on several occasions during the last 


campaign. 

The above-mentioned gun is the principal weapon of these tribes, 
but a few modern rifles, spears, and bows and arrows are also used. 

It is not intended in this paper to give an account of Sir J. 
Willcocks’ expedition, about which several books have already been 
written, and I propose to confine mysclf to trying to bring out some 
of the lessons with regard to Bush-tighting which it taught. 

The first difficulty in West Africa is the question of Transport. 

ce As no beast of burden will live in most parts 

” of the bush, everything has to be carried on 

men’s heads, and the difficulties are :i) to get enough carriers, and 

(ii) to have all the loads about the right weight—60 lbs. With 

regard to (i) the lack of carriers was a source of great anxiety to the 

officer commanding in the last expedition, and numbers of them 

eventually had to be imported from such far away places as 
Mombassa and Zanzibar. 

Looking after the carriers is in itself a difficult task, and a large 
staft of transport officers, with a knowledge of the native, are requir- 
ed. It has been found that the best plan is to divide them into groups, 
or battalions, of about 1,000, all from the same tribes, under one of 

their own chiefs, and to sub-divide these groups into companies of 
100 and gangs of 20. Each gang should be placed under a less than 
usually stupid native, who would be made responsible for the twenty 
loads carried by his party, and: the entire “group” should be under 
he surveillance of a British transport officer, assisted by two or three 
v.-C. O.’s This makes a lot of transport officers necessary, but it adds 
» the smooth running of a very difficult part of a bush campaign. 

Im connection with this question of officers it is essential that 
ch fighting unit should have a far larger establishment of them for 
ush-fighting than for any other campaign. At least four officers 
17 LOO men are advisable, especially for black troops, who will go 
yy where so long as they have a white officer, whom they know and 
hom they can see, to lead them. 
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Apropos of personnel, it may, I think, be laid down as an axiom 
that British troops should never be used in West Africa. ; 

The climate is such that they cannot live except in the dry 
weather, and even then the amount of transport and medical com- 
forts required for them is the greatest handieay to the operations. 
They were used in the Ashanti Expeditions of 1873-74 and 1895- 
96, but their presence quite doubled the difficulties of those who had 
to make the “bundobast” for those campaigns, nor did they do 
anything which the present, black battalions could not do equally 
well. This was proved in the Expedition of 1900, which consisted 
entirely of black troops. 

From Transport. we will turn to the question of Supply. This 

paypis is a simple thing as far as the West African 
; native is concerned, for all that they require 
is rice—1} lbs. per day for a soldier, and 1 1b. for a carrier. It is, 
however, advisable to give occasional issues of meat when available. 
_ With regard to Europeans, it has been found that the only way 
to keep them fit in the bush is to give them a very liberal ration, and 
that it is false cconomy to try and cut your transport down in that 
respect. In the early part of Sir J. Willcock’s campaign the 
officers were, of necessity, gn very short rations, and the amount of 
sickness was abnormal. Later on, when the communications to the 
coast were safe, and convoys from the kase could arrive regularly, a 
most liberal issue was made, and the health of the force improved at 
once. In addition a medical comfort of a pint of champagne was 
served out to each European twice a week, and this saved many a 
life. It is a good plan to issue rations to officers and British 
N.-C. 0.’s in bulk, each week, and to let each officer or N,-C. O. in- 
variably have his ration box, and carrier, with him. In this way he is 
always ready to go off ata moment’s notice on any small column, 
and also to have his meal on the line of march, wherever his 
company happens to be in the attennated column, when a halt. is 
called. Regimental Messes are useless as the unit in West African 
ftghting is a company, and not a regiment. 

Turning to the composition of a column in West Africa it 

; is advisable that it should consist of artillery 
ame oP hbton, 2M4 as well as of infantry, both for the moral 
, effect, and also to knock down the enemy's 

atockades, of which I will speak later. 

The organisation of the West African Frontier Force includes 
several guns, and in the Expedition of 1900 no column, however 
swpall, ever went out without being accompanied by at least one gun. 
‘Phis worked well, and ended in the suggestion that each West African 
regiment should have a gun or guns as part of its armaments. This 
would appear to be an excellent plan; it would tend to break down 
the great barriers between the two arms, which begins from the day 
one cadet goes to Sandhurst and the other to Woolwich ; it would teach 
the infantry that there is after all no great mystery about the sister 
arm, and would lead to far better mutual understanding and support. 
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Apropos of personnel vtimay, Pthink, be hud down as an aim 
that British troope sheuld never be used an West Afrien. 

The chimate is sueh that they cannot live exveeptin the dey 
weather, and even then the amount of transport: and oniedical com. 
forts requied for them is the greatest: handicap te the oper. 
They were used inthe Ashante Expeditions of PST3-74 and Tse. 
96, but their presence quite doubled the dithculties of those whe hd 
tomake the “bundobast’” for those campagns, ner did they de 
anything whieh the present: black battalions conld net do eyis'y 
well. This was proved in the Expedition of 1800, which cons.st 
entirely of black troops. 

From Transport we will turn te the question of Sapply Ths 

Inc asttnple thing as tar as the West Atrican 
Supply native iach for all that they nyse 

is rice - Ph Whe. per day for a soldier. and Lolb for a earner, if 
however mivisable to give occamenal issuex of meat when ay ulate. 

With regard to Europeans, it pfeund that the on vo way 
to keep them fitan the bushis te give them a very hberalratien: are 
that itos false economy to try and cut your transport: dewn im that 
respeet. In the early part) of Sir 
otheens were, of necessity, on very short rations, and the aneunt of 
sickness was abnormal Later on, when the communications te t+ 
coast were ite, and conveys from the base could arrive m guery a 
most ben) assue was nile and the healeh of the 
ones. Tn additien 
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It may be of interest to speak about the type of gun used in West 
Africa. Itis a 75 millemetre gun, similar to that supplied by 
Vickers-Maxim to the C.I.V. Battery in South Africa, the only 
difference being that the muzzle is several inches shorter, so as to 
reduce the weight for man transport. The gun fires fixed ammuni- 
tion, which consists of 123 Ibs. shrapnel and 18 Ibs. double common 
; shell. The trail, gun, and cradle are each carried on bamboo frames 
mr by four men, while one man is allotted to each wheel, to the axle and 

to the spare parts, making a total of 16 men for the whole gun. 
The teams compare very favourably in smartness with the mountain 
artillery in this country, as even on a narrow slippery bush path, 
with everything against them, they can come into action in less than 
14 minutes. 

In addition to artillery, it is advisable that each company in 
West Africa should have a Maxim gun. The moral effect of this 
weapon is exceedingly great, and its value for clearing the bush of 
the enemy, owing to its power of traversing, is inestimable. 

Finally, each soldier must be provided with a machete or.kukri, 
with which to cut his way through the bush when scouting, and_ for 
“clearing” the bush round the camp each day, ap important duty 
which must never be neglected. 

With regard to the strength of a column in Bush-fighting any- 
thing over 1,000 fighting men is too unwieldy to use, as the number 
of carriers required for a force of this size (even with black troops) 

would be at least 1,500, and this spreads out the column to the in- 
ordinate length of anything between 5 and 6 miles. It can, therefore, 
be laid down that the main column should never consist of more than 
1,000 men, or the smaller subsidiary columns of more than from 300 
to 500, according to the amount of opposition which is expected. 

In the case of a larger column it has been found best for the 
baggage to follow in rear of the fighting 

uzosition of bassese OM troops, under a special escort, and to form an 
independent command, except that it should 

invariably camp with the fighting force at night. In the case of a 

small force the best place for the baggage is in rear of the main body. 

Nothing is more difticult, or needs more experience in bush 
pga warfare than the question of the pace 
: that the advanced guard should set. The 
numerous obstacles— fallen trees, ete.—on the road continually cause 
Jarge gaps; and, apparently, no matter how slowly the leading 
company moves, the rear guard is nearly always running to keep 
touch. Two rules to remember are that the pace in front 
should never exceed two miles an hour, and that it should be still 
farther reduced after any obstacle is passed, but the general ex- 
perience is that, no matter how careful the advanced guard com- 
mnander may be, he will invariably be abused by the rear guard for 
hurrying, As soon as they reach camp. Of course, a simple remedy 
iuppears to be to keep touch from the rear, but in practice this is 
very hard to carry ont 
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As to length of march, ten miles is a good day’s work in the 
enemy’s country. A start should be made about daybreak (fi a.at.), 
and a halt of an hour allowed fur breakfast about 9 or 10. The 
men carry their day’s rice in their haversacks, and the officers have 
their “chop” (ration) boxes in their companies, so the order of march 
is not interfered with, and you eat where you halt. 

Camp shvuld never be reached later than 3 or 4, as this gives 

time to settle down, put out piquets, and 
compe clear the bush round he bi Secs Before night, 
which always comes like the pulling down of a blind, about 6 P.M. 

For camp a village is generally chosen, as this provides an open 
space and sheiter for the force; and the “clearing” of bush round 
a village is generally an easy matter, as it usually consists of plan- 
tains, etc., all the big trees and jungle having been cut down by the 
natives to make room fur their crops. 

It is a good plan to have it laid down in Standing Orders that 
on arrival in the village fixed for camp, the advanced guard shvula 
encamp on, and be responsible for the safety of, the front face, the 
main body, the flanks, and the rear guard the rear face, the guns 
being placed in commanding positions on the roads, and the centre 
of the village left for the baggage. 

In the morning the rear guard for the day should invariabiy 
relieve the various piquets at daybreak. 

If villages are to be burnt bya column, this should always be 
done on the return march, by the rear 

Borning of yieee guard. If burnt on the puted march 
there will be no shelter on the return journey, and if, as has some- 
times been done, they are tired by the main body, the rear guard 
will have an extremely unpleasant time when trying to pass through. 

With regard to night marches, I think it may laid down 
that they should never be attempted, except 
in the case of gravest necessity. The risk 
is too great. It is impossible to see the man in front of you, and 
the only means of keeping touch is by holding his coat tails; it can 
easily be imagined, therefore, that if the enemy did attack, the 
column would havea very pour chance. At night, too, the carriers 
generally take the opportunity to loot their loads. 

We now come to the actual tactics required in bush fighting. 

The natives of the West African Bush may be said to have 
four different forms of fighting: first, sniping, 
about which I have already spoken ; second, 
lying in ambush behind a stockade on the side of the road, a few 
feet inside the bush ; third, the passive defensive, behind a stockade 
built across the path, with Hanks thrown back ; and fourth, and most 
dangerous, what may be called the ottensive-defensive, namely, 
checking the column in front, and then lapping round the flanks, 
and trying to cut otf a part of the force, or to cause a stampede 
amongst the carriers. No stockade is used by the enemy in this 
last method of fighting. 


Night marches. 


Bush tactics. 
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Previous to General Willcocks’ Campaign the Ashantis had 
never used stockades ; but they are an adapt- 
able race, and having seen and admired 
those built by Baden Powell in the 1896 Expedition, they took the 
lesson to heart, and used the same sort of thing against us on the 
next opportunity. These stockades were made of a frame work of 
tree trunks, about 5 feet high and 5 feet thick, the centre being 
filled up with earth and stones. ’ f : ; 

In the early part of the campaign under discussion the tribes- 
men pinned their faith to these flank 
stockades; and their tactics were to wait 
until the advanced guard had filed past, all unconscious, and then 
to fire into the centre of the column, along the whole length of the 
stockade. No scouting on the flanks was being done at that time, 
as the idea was that the thickness of the bush, and the necessity of 
a speedy advance to the relief of the Governor in Kumasi made it 
impossible; moreover, these tactics on the part of the enemy were 
quite unexpected. The result was consequently disastrous, and on 
one occasion a column of about 350 men and 11 officers lost 
7 officers and half its rank and file killed and wounded before they 
succeeded in extricating themselves. : 

This forcibly brought home the necessity of scouting on the 

flanks, no matter how much it delayed the 
Scouting in the; bush: columns ; and the following was the way it 
was carried out. At the head of the column marched a point of 
four men, with rifles loaded. Twenty yards or so in rear came the 
0.C. leading company of the advanced guard, with half his com- 
pany; and in the bush, on each side of the path, was a line of 
about 10 men at 10 paces’ interval, cutting their way through the 
undergrowth with their Awkris—the officer regulating the pace 
of the column by the pace these men could manage to progress. 
Every time a bend in the road was reached, word had to be pass- 
ed to the scouts to prevent them marching right away from the 
column. 

In addition to these advance flankers, each company down the 
column would have a man or two out on the flanks, who followed 
along the tracks made by the men in front. 

This scouting was monotonous and trying—the gloom of the 
forest, the silence in which the work had to be carried out, and the 
continual anticipation of running against an ambush, all tending 
;to get on to the men’s nerves; but it had the effect of searching the 
bush for 100 yards each side of the column, and practically put an 
end to sniping and to ambush stockades. 

When a flank stockade was met with, however, it was found 
that the best way to treat it was for the men opposite it to lie 
down direct rifle fire was useless) and for one or two of the com- 
panies in the rear to be sent into the bush, with a Maxim, to cut 
their way to the flank and open an enfilade fire. This always had 
the effect of clearing out the enemy without much difficulty. 


Stockades. 


The ambush. 
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The next form of stockade to be dealt with is the one across 
the path. These are generally built near 
a village or war camp which the enemy 
wish to defend, and, in this case, they are always very big works, 
stretching for some hundreds of yards into the bush on either side 
of the path, with flanks well thrown back, and protected, perhaps, 
by smaller flanking stockades; for the West African native fully 
understands the necessity of guarding against a turning movement. 

As soon as the advanced scouts locate this form of stockade, 
the leading company should at once deploy into both sides of the 
bush and lie down; the guns should be hurried up to the front, 
and open fire; while, at the same time, companies in rear should 
be sent in on each side to get round the flanks. When these ~ 
latter companies have sent back word that they have gained the 
flanks (and great care must always be taken that there is no 
other stockade, still further in the bush, flanking the main one), 
the “cease fire” should be sounded, and a general charge made 
down the road and through the breach made by the guns. 

The flank companies should charge round the flanks at the 
same time, and this will generally settle the matter. 

We now come to the Ashantis’ last method of fighting, 
the offensive-defensive, which they entirely 
adopted towards the end of the last campaign, 
after learning that our gun could so quickly demolish their stockades, 
and that they could invariably be outflanked. 

Their plan, in the latter method, is to check the column with 
a very heavy fire in front (generally from a position in a dip in the 
ground, as already stated), and then to sweep round the flanks and 
try to cause havoc in the weak parts of the column, 

Directly it is discovered that there is no stockade, it can be taken 
for granted that this is what they intend to do and prompt measures 
must be taken to stop it. 5 

The guns should immediately come into action in front, 
and, the leading company deploying as before, the second company 
should right turn and left wheel into the bush, the third company 
at the same time turning to the left and right wheeling into the 
bush on the other side of the road, thus making a spearhead for- 
mation to the front of the column. ‘These companies should then 
force back the enemy’s flanking parties, being reinforced by the 
main body companies continuing the line as they come up. The 
column, meanwhile, closes up to the front, thus reducing its length, 
and bringing the carriers under the shelter of the companies in 
the bush. 

As soon as the enemy has been foreed back from the flanks, 
and on to the path in front, the “cease fire” must be sounded, 
and the charge carried out down the path by every available man, 
drums beating and bugles sounding. 

The bayonet is the weapon to be used against these tribes, 
and should invariably be resorted to, but it is most important to 
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The offensive-defensive. 
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have the “cease fire” taken up by every company before men are 
sent forward to the charge. 

Another point to be observed is that the reinforcing companies 
on the flanks should be directed very carefully to the outer flanks 
of the companies already there, and should be warned to hold their 
fire until they come into line. This all sounds very simple, but, 
in reality, mistakes can very easily occur in the bush—in one 
campaign, in particular, a company had fifteen men killed and 
wounded by a Maxim gun sent forward to reinforce it. 

In all Bush-fighting there is the greatest need of decentra- 
lization of command. From the nature of the country the column 
commander can sce little of what is going on in other parts, and 
must trust his subordinates to a very great degree. There is no 
time to refer for orders, as a rule, and it is next to impossible to 
change dispositions when once the troops have been launched into 
the bush. 

Lastly the great point to remember in all Bush-fighting is 
not to give the enemy time to reload his gun, but to charge him 
with the bayonet as soon as ever you can, and when once you 
have got him on the run to follow him unceasingly, without giving 
him time to muster either courage or reinforcements. 

The words of Stonewall Jackson are as true in West Africa 
as anywhere else—“ move swiftly, .strike vigorously, and secure 
the fruits of victory.” 
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PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN GULF. 
Portions of a Lecture at Bangalore, August 1907. 
By Magor E. A. STOTHERD, 30TH Lancers, 


Persia is a country about which the general public knows very lit- 
tle, and it does not therefore receive the attention it deserves. Eastern 
politics are divided into those of the Near East, comprising chiefly 
Constantinople and Turkey ; the Middle East, Persia and Afghanistan; 
and the Far East China and Manchuria. In each case we have an 
ancient kingdom with feeble and corrupt administration, bolstered 
up and used as a pawn by rival powers. The storm centre of these 
politics moves from Constantinople to Pekin, Pekin to Afghanistan, 
and so on; but more often than people think it is hovering over 
Persia, and with Persia must be included the Persian Gulf. At 
Home, and even in India, people are apt to look upon Afghanistan 
as the crux of the problem, at all events as faras India is concerned : 
but this is very far from being the case. In Persia it is not merely 
a question of Rusia but Turkey also comes in; Germany is trying 
to take a hand with the Mesopotamian Railway and to establish 
herself on the Gulf, while only a few years ago France attempted 
to gain a footing and a naval base near Muskat. 

It is best first to take a short general survey of the country, its 
inhabitants and its history. 

Its history can be traced back to at least 2,500 years, 
and in the 7th century B.C. the Medes ruled the whole of the 

Western Iranian plateau. About 550 B.C. 
meer? the Persians led by Cyrus overthrew them 
and a Medo-Persian Empire was established with powerful rulers 
such as Cyrus II, Cambyses and Darins. This empire was over- 
thrown in 331 B.C. by Alexander the Great, who further extended 
his conquests up to the Oxus and Indus. After his death, the 
country was given over to civil wars and successive invasions and 
conquests by Parthians, Romans, Turks and Arabs. ‘lhe modern 
history of Persia commenced with the rise of the Sufi or Safavi 
dynasty in 1499 A.D., the greatest ruler of which was Shah Abbas I, 
who reigned at the beginning of the 17th century. Nadir Shah who 
usurped the throne a century later was a robber chief from Khorasan. 
He had most remarkable abilities as a commander, and among his 
numerous feats of arms was his invasion of India and sack of Delhi. 

The Kajar dynasty of which the present Shah is the fifth 

representative was established in 1779 by Agha Muhammad, son 
ajar. of the Chief of the Turkish Kajar tribe from 
: Astrabad. In 1800 his nephew and successor, 
Fath Ali Shah, made an ajliance with Great Britian, one article of 
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which was to check the influence of France on the Gulf and open it 
to British and Indian traders. He later engaged in two unsuccess- 
ful wars with Russia, which cost him some of his northern provinces 
and Russia acquired the right, which she exercises to the present 
day, of flying her flag supreme on the Caspian which became 
thenceforth a Russian lake During the Crimean War the relations 
of the then Shah, Nasr-ed-din, with Great Britain became strained, 
and in 1856 he seized Herat from which place he had already been 
warned off. The Government of India at once declared war on him, 

Bushire and Mohammera were captured with 


Mohammera. heavy loss to the Persians, and a naval 
Ahwas. detachment ascended the Karun river as 


far as Ahwaz. Persia then agreed to abstain 

from meddling with Afghan affairs, and the British force withdrew. 
Of the greatness of the races of former times and their splendour 
ghessut yatae: and civilisation ample testimony is afforded 
in the present day by numerous ruins of 
palaces, temples and cities, in many cases still adorned with magni- 
ficent bas-reliefs. To the ordinary traveller these ruins are more 
interesting than Babylon or Nineveh, which are confused heaps 
of bricks. The most celebrated of them are to be found some 
40 miles north of Shiraz and comprise the former royal city of 
Istakhr, the fire-altars and royal tombs at 
ietalehy eustam. Naksh-i-Rustam, and the famous Persepolis, 
with its rock sepulchres behind. Persepolis 
according to tradition, was burnt by Alexander the Great, having 
been built 200 years before. A brief description of this celebrated 
place as it appears to-day must suffice. There is a platform, 500 
yards by 300 yards, built of gigantic slabs of calcareous limestone, 
varying in height above the plain from 20 to 50 feet; the ground 
upon which it stands appears to have been terraced from the 
base of the long ridge of low hills at the back. The summit of the 
platform is reached by a great flight of steps, so easy in gradient 
that it is possible to ride up them. On the top, the first thing that 
meets the eye are two enormous colossi, representing winged bulls; 
these mark the entrance to the porch of Xerxes, while behind them 
and to one side rows of shattered columns are all that are left of the 
Hall of Xerxes and the Hall of the Hundred Columns. Behind 
these again are the remains of the palaces of Darius and Xerxes, with 
anumber of bas-reliefs, representing feats of arms, still in a wonderful 
state of preservation. In the hills at the back are rock sepulchres 
of great interest. Space forbids more than a passing mention of the 
ruins that still remain, but even in out-of-the-way deserted places. 
off the main routes, one comes across stone aqueducts that supplied 
miles of gardens, and foundations of stone-built towns with slabs 

of stone bearing long inscriptions. 

Just south of Lake Niris, at a place called the “forty springs,” 
wixis I came upon such a place ; there were traces 

: of great broad streets leading to a central 
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square, in which was an oval tank of clear water, alive with huge 
fish, the only living things for miles round. 

Further south towards the Gulf, near Firuzabad, are some more 
little known ruins, which the natives say 
was an “Atish-keddah” or fire-altar. This 
appeared to have had an amphitheatre of seats round it. Close 
beside was a high obelisk built of blocks of stone, and the remains of 
a Zoroastrian palace, with small chambers and_stair-cases in the 
massive walls. Over one central chamber of this palace, a peculiar 
domed roof was still intact; it had a circular opening at the top 
through which the sky could be seen 

The population of Persia is placed at 9,000,000, and of this over 
two-thirds consist of the Tajiks, as the 
settled and more civilised Persian-speaking 
lowlanders are called. With them are included the Jews, numbers 

eajnes of whom are seattered all over Persia, and 

i the Armenians who number about 50,000. 
The remainder of the population are classed as nomad; they number 
about 2,200,000 and consist chiefly of Turks, Turkomans, Kurds and 
teks Leks ; they also inelude some 300,000 Arabs 

¢ who inhabit the lower Karun and shores. of 

the Gulf, and the Lurs, Baluchis, Timuris, and Gypsies. ‘These 
nomads usually live in tents of black felt 

unre ie. made of camel and goat hair. Their wealth 
consists of horses, flocks and herds ; many of 

the horses imported to India are bred by them. They owe very little 
obedience to the Persian Government but are ruled by their own 
tribal chiefs. They speak dialects of their own, though I have met 
men among them who could speak Hindustani. These had been with 
horses to Bombay. They are keen, hardy and brave, but undiscip- 
lined and badly armed. “A few have breech-loading rifles, but most 
of them have only long barrelled smooth bores with which, however, 
they make uncommonly good practice up to 300 yards. They are 
wonderful scouts and good horsemen, and are always ready for a raid 
or fight. In fact, if organised, they would make a good fighting force. 
They shift their camps from high to low ground according to the 
time of year, and many tribes have houses in their winter quarters, 
which are left standing empty and deserted during the summer. 
The nomad is a very much finer man than the ordinary Persian. 
Many of these nomads, and, especially towards the Gulf, Persians too, 
are still inclined to look to Britain as their protector, though it is to be 
feared this feeling is rather shaken nowadays by the want of actual 
support ever being given them. ‘The Bakhtiars and Arabs certain- 
ly hold these sentiments which are worth while fostering and en- 
couraging. I recollect being in Shiraz in 1893, just after the riots, 
and the telegraph official there told me, @ mob of Persians had taken 
refuge in the British telegraph office. and implored him to telegraph 
to Queen Victoria, and tell her they placed themselves under her 
protection. He added that he found the request most embarassing. 
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Population. 
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In conclusion it may be added that the British Resident on the 
Gulf is accepted by all the Arab tribes on the Gulf as their 
arbiter. 

The national religion of Persia is the Shiah form of Muham- 
madanism ; and it inust be remembered that 
there is bitter hatred between the Shiah and 
Sunni Muhammadans. There are a few Zoroastrians scattered about 
who still practise the old fire worship of Persia. A creed called 
Babism was started in 1844, and at the present time, though not 
openly professed, is rapidly gaining in popularity. It is chiefly 
directed against the tyranny and fanaticism of the Koran, and laxity 
of Muhammadanisim in Persia. The Babis at various times have 
been subjected to great persecution. The Bab himself, the originator 
of the creed, was caught and executed. The meaning of the word 
Bab is a “ gate” or “ door.” 

Persian territory comprises about 700,000 square miles, and 
occupies the greater portion of the vast 
Iranian plateau, the altitude of which varies 
from four to eight thousand feet, and is as it were framed in moun- 
tains. On the north the Elburz range, the highest point of which is 
Mount Demavend (19,950) whose snow feet- 
clad peak is visible for many miles when ap- 
proaching Teheran from the south. The western and southern systems 
consist of a series of parallel ranges, extending from the Armenian 
highlands, in a south-easterly direction right on to the Persian 
Gulf and along its shores to Baluchistan. This general trend of 
the hilis is an important point, having in view the construction of 
railways or even of mule tracks. Leaving the Gulf one crosses a 
flat strip of country in places many miles broad with date plantations 
and then at once begins to ascend the first range of hills; crossing 
this the tracks descend a little and then again ascend the next 
parallel range till the central plateau is reached. These ranges are 
ail barren, rocky and treeless, and as a matter of fact, over most 
parts of Persia one very rarely sees a decent tree. The south side of 
the Elburz is quite bare ; the northern slopes, however, are covered 

with forests of magnificent trees. Deserts 

Deserts avir. are an important feature of Persia, the 
Dasht-i-Kavir and Dasht-i-lut (dasht = plain, 

lut=waterless) follow the trend of the hill ranges and run north. 
west to south-east for some 500 miles in the very centre of the 
plateau. They are rightly described as one of the most infernal 
places on the earth, having no fresh water, great heat and being 
fall of salt quagmires. They practically cut Persia in two, being 
almost impassable for troops except in very small bodies, follow- 
ing the few existing caravan routes. There are no really great 
rivers, but the Karun river is most noteworthy, and also the Shatt-el- 
Arab which gives access to the Tigris, Euphrates and Karun. The 
Karun is navigable to Bandar Nasri, 117 
miles, for light draught vessels; rapids here 
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interrupt, but it is again navigable above these nearly to Dizful. 

Messrs. Lynch Bros., an English firm, run 
. steamers on this river. Its importance lies 
in the fact that it is probably really the best way for British com- 
merce to penetrate, not only to Isfahan, but also to Tehran. 

There are few lakes in Persia, beyond Lake Urymina in the 
north-west which is 250 miles round, and 
Lake Niris east of Shiraz. Niris is practically 
a salt swamp of which so many are found 
in Persia, although shown in the mapas a sheet of water covering 
over 200 square miles. When I arrived on the lake shore at the 
hottest time of year, there was nothing but a dazzling white 
sheet of salt, with a gleam of water about a mile or two out some- 
where near the centre. The slope of the bed is so gradual as to 
be imperceptible, and consists of sandy loam covered by a saline 
deposit, which at a short distance from the edge becomes so soft 
that it is impossible to walk upon it. 

Salt marshes or “ hamuns ” as they are called in Persia abound 
especially in Seistan. They are formed by water draining into depres- 
sions, which have no outlet ; the water evaporates leaving deposits. 
All rivers that drain towards the centre of the plateau lose them- 
selves in the sand and evaporate. 

Water in Persia is often brackish and then barely drinkable, 
and in inany places is quite undrinkable. One often comes upon 
clean running sureams of water with fish swimming in them, but as 
salt as the sea; and it is most unpleasant struggling through a 
hot toilsome march along the banks of such streams when half 
dead with thirst. 

Persia has every sort of climate from the intense summer 
heat of the Gulf to the deep snows of 
the winter in northern higher altitudes. 
The best times of the year to be there are spring and autumn. 

The most notable towns are—Tabriz for its commerce ; Kerman- 

shah for trade, breed of. horses, grain pro- 

ducing areas, and position at junction of 

main routes; Resht the port of which Enzcli is the principal 

landing place in North Persia; Tehran the 

capital ; Isfahan the ancient capital, still 

one of the largest commercial centres ; 

Hamadan the ancient Echatana, now celebrated for its tanneries; 

Hamaéan. Meshed with a very sacred shrine, situated 

at junction of several roads, is a trade 

centre; Shiraz, Yezd, Kerman: and, about the Persian Gulf, the 
ports of Mohammerah, Bushire, and Bundar Abbas. 

The Persian Gulf is not an attractive spot, its climate is most 

Possian Gale: unhealthy and at some timesof the year 

most unpleasant; supplies and fuel on its 
shores are scarce, and fresh water often unobtainable. Its porte 
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long way, as the foreshores are very flat, especially on the Arabian 
side, where reefs and shoals also are very bad. Bandar Abbas is 
important commercially, as it is connected with the interior by five 
caravan routes, Landing is difficult : large vessels must lie four miles 
out. Itis a dirty place and the climate is so bad that even its own 
inhabitants as a rule leave it atthe worst seasons. The islands of 
Ormuz and Kishm lie off Bunder Abbas and 
lee command the entrance to the Gulf, but they 
are both barren and waterless. At the 
north-west corner of Kishm is 1 place called Basidu, which has 
seeiea: belonged to Britain since 1820; it is the 
Z only territory she possesses in the Gulf, and 
was once used as a coal depdt. A British force was camped 
here in 1820, but the climate was absolutely fatal to them. Ormuz 
was once owned by the Portuguese, and was then the richest mart 
in the East, with a city of 40,000 inhabitants and a fort. The 
whole island is covered with ruins. It does not appear to be known 
whence their water-supply was obtained. Bushire is the chief 
seaport of Persia, but it has no harbour, no wharves, no defences; 
it is the headquarters of the British Resident in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Mohammera is on the north bank of the Hafar Channel connect- 
ing the Karun river with the Shatt-el-Arab. Population, about 6,000, 
mostly Arabs, ruled by a Sheikh under the suzerainty of Persia. 
This Sheikh used to collect the customs due here, but this is now 
done by the Shah's officials, and a subsidy allowed him in lieu. On 
the Arabian side is Koweit, which possesses 
a good harbour, though ships of any size have 
to lie 14 miles out. It is the port for Nejd, and also for pilgrims to 
Mecca, but isa desolate place with brackish water. 

About half way down the same coast are the Bahrein islands 
famed for their pearl fisheries. The divers 
follow the most primitive methods, a clothes- 
pin-like clasp holds the nose, wax protects the cars, while strong 
claw-like gloves, a basket and a rope of date fibre completes their 
diving equipment. Sharks are very dangerous to the divers, and 
the occupation 18 so injurious to health that few can carry it on 
long. Bahrein’ is under British protection, and ruled by an Arab 
Sheikh. The Arabs here are very fond of sport, the Sheikh Ali bin 
Isa (not Esau as he has been called, which is a name of no repute 
among Arabs, while Isa or Jesus ranks as the name of a prophet) used 
to be a great: sportsman, kept about 350 horses, and was always out 
hunting and hawking gazelles with falcons Navigation is very 
difficult off Bahrein owing to the number of reefs, and the water 
shoals so gradually that even a leaded buat cannot get nearer shore 
than 200 yards, so the Arabs drive donkeys into the water to carry 
passengers and cargo to land. The climate is very trying for Euro- 
peans in summer, but for half the year it is quite tolerable. The chief 
trouble is want of good water, and it is most extraordinary that the 
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best water is procured from fresh water springs in the bed of the sea 
itself between the two islands. A diver goes down with an empty 
mussuck, fills it at the source of the springs and brings it to the 
surface ; so naturally water is expensive. 

There are various ports on the Arabian Sea, but two are most 
noteworthy. Chahbar on the Mekran Coast 
important as routes lead inland from it. 
The water-supply is good: there are landing facilities, and the 
climate is comparatively cool and healthy. Muskat on the Arabian 
Coast, ruled by an independent Sultan, is a 
place of great natural strength, and if put in 
a state of defence would be impregnable. It has always been under 
British protection, affords a safe anchorage for British warships and 
is aperent as a strong outpost to the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 

xcept for three or four short roads constructed by foreign 

enterprise, Persia has no carriage roads; 
communication is kept up by rough caravan 
or mule tracks. The most important routes of these are— 

(a) The post route from Bushire to Tehran vid Shiraz and 
Isfahan, 761 miles; very difficult as far as Shiraz, 
owing to steep and rugged passes; the Indo-European 
Telegraph line follows this route. Wheel traffic from 
Isfahan. 

(b) From Mohammera up the Karun river to Bandar 
Nasri near Ahwaz, where the rapids block the river, 
thence by a mule road, constructed by the enterprise 
of Messrs. Lynch Bros., with the co-operation of the 
Bakhtiari chiets, to Isfahan. Ahwaz tc Isfahan, the 

land journey, is 277 miles, while 

Bushire to Isfahan is 530 miles, 
and in the former case only one bad kotul has to be 
crossed, impassable in winter. Hopes are entertained 
that this route will benefit British commerce, but up 
to date Messrs. Lynch have lost heavily, owing to the 
unsettled state of the country. 

(c) Another route leaves Ahwaz for Tehran, vid Dizful, 

Khoramabad, Burujird, Sultanabad to Kuru on the 

carriage road to Tehran. This 

Fhoremabed. road is open all the year round 

and would be of advan- 

tage to enable British commerce to penetrate to 

Tehran and the north. Unfortunately the nomad 

tribes of Luristan are unruly, and so make the road 

unsafe. It has been suggested 
as a means of getting them 
in hand to place a fixed sum of money to their credit 
in the Imperial Bank of Persia, the interest of which 
would be paid to their chiefs yearly, on condition that 
the road was kept open and in repair. 
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(d) From Basra on the Shatt-el-Arab, up the Tigris to 
Baghdad, thence entering 
eeereo Persian territory at Khanakin 
and vid Kermanshah and 
Hamadan, to Tehran. This is the easiest road to 
Tehran and all heavy cumbersome merchandise is sent 
tne way, but traffic by this route is liable to vexatious 
lelays. 
(e) From Julfa on the Russian frontier to Tabriz thence to 
Tehran vid Kasbin or Hama- 
dan. Russia has a concession 
for a road to Tehran vid Tabriz and Kasbin which is 
being constructed so that a railway can easily be laid 
when required. 
(f) Carriage road constructed in 1899 by a Russian company 
from Resht to Kasbin and so 
rie to Tehran. This is of compara- 
tively little value as a trade 
route as Enzeli, the Port of Resht on the Caspian, is so 
bad that only the smallest vessels can enter; the re- 
mainder have to lie some way out in an open roadstead, 
and if the weather, as it generally is on the Caspian, 1s 
at all bad, no landing is possible. Frequent cases have 
occurred of passengers from Baku being taken to and 
fro several times before being 
able to get on shore. The road 
on this account, does not pay commercially, and as the 
tolls are very high, merchants prefer to use the old mule 
track over the Elburz, and so avoid paying. If the 
money spent on the road had been devoted to making 
Enzeli adecent harbour, it would have been far hetter, 
but it would not have brought the prestige the road 
does, and prestige is a strong point in dealing with 
Asiatics. However, it is a great boon to travellers of 
the better class between Tehran and Europe. 
(g) Tehran to Meshed vid Shahrud and Sabzawar is suitable 
for wheeled transport and is 
ghahrud. joined to the Russian cubis | 
Ashkabad. at Ashkabad by a waggon road. 
Routes lead on from here 
to Seistan, India and_ the Persian Gulf. 
(hk) From Quetta to the railhead at Nushki, thence to the 
Baluchistan. frontier at Robat, and 
so by Seistan to Meshed. This line 
has been developed by Britain for commercial reasons. 
It has this advantage over the routes from the south at 
Bandar Abbas, Chahbar and Gwadur in that it is safe 
and well patrolled, instead of being infested by gangs 
of robbers, and avoids the Dasht-i-lut. 
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There are no railways in Persia except a small local line from 
Tehran to a celebrated shrine just outside 
the walls. 
The Persian army is generally described as a badly equipped, 
badly armed mob, with a nominal strength 
feats of 130,000, of which scarcely half would be 
available if required. The men are supposed to spend two out of 
every three years with the colours. The odd year they spend at 
their ordinary vocations, but many of them never appear at all, and 
others evade their obligations by bribery. As an example of how 
matters are run, an officer commanding say a regiment would, having 
no qualifications, obtain this appointment by patronage and bribery. 

He would then recoup himself by despatching the majority 
of his men to their villages, and drawing their pay himself, but this 
is not sucha paying business as it sounds, for an infantry private 
is only paid 27 shillings a year, and other ranks in proportion, and 
the pay is always in arrears. There is plenty of good fighting 
material in Persia, but as there is no organisation and no money, 
it is quite at a discount. The men are armed with old smooth 
bore muskets, the modern rifles, more to be used in war, being stored 
in the arsenals. They do no musketry, except in Tehran where 
they fire about 5 rounds per man per annum, once met an in- 
fantry regiment on the march near Shiraz; they were straggling 
in twos and threes over about five miles of road, many in ordinary 
dress, others in a mixture of uniform and plain clothes. Each man 
had a donkey or mule, which he drove along in front of him, loaded 
with a tent, bedding, and an old musket; or, if a bandsman, his 
musical instrument of European manufacture was thus carried. 

The sole exception to all this inefficiency is the Cossack Brigade 

raised in 1879 and trained by Russian 

omack Extends: officers and non-commissioned Bftieshe It 

consists of cavalry, artillery and infantry, the cavalry being armed 

with the Berdan ritle, a sword and a dagger. The artillery have 

8-7 em. Krupp guns, four to a battery. Two or three years ago the 
strength of the Brigade was— 

Russian officers 4; Russian N.-C. 0.’s 8; cavalry 520; infantry 
300 ; artillery 250 with 8 guns; band 70; total 1,149. 

Russia insists on these troops receiving their pay regularly. 
Their headquarters are at Tehran. Their dress is nearly identical with 
that of the Cossacks of the Russian army and each man provides his 
own horse. Musketry and artillery training are similar to that pres- 
cribed for the Russian army, and the Russian flag flies over their lines. 

The irregular cavalry of Persia numbers about 13,600 and is 
maintained on the old Tartar system of tribal levies. The chief 
receives a capitation grant per annum for which he provides his.con- 
tingent fully armed, equipped and organised. They are seldom 
required to serve outside their own districts. The hill tribes, 
especially the Bakhtiaris and Lurs, would probably provide the best 
material. The Bakhtiari chiefs suy they could put 30,000 fighting 
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Persia is a country about which the general public knows very lit- 
tle, and it does not therefore receive the attention it deserves. Eastern 
politics are divided into those of the Near East, comprising chiefly 
Constantinople and Turkey ; the Middle East, Persia and Afghanistan; 
and the Far East China and Manchuria. In each case we have an 
ancient kingdom with feeble and corrupt administration, bolstered 
up and used as a pawn by rival powers. The storm centre of these 
politics moves from Constantinople to Pekin, Pekin to Afghanistan, 
and so on; but more often than people think it is hovering over 
Persia, and with Persia must be included the Persian Gulf. At 
Home, and even in India, people are apt to look upon Afghanistan 
as the crux of the problem, at all events as faras India is concerned : 
but this is very far from being the case. In Persia it is not merely 
a question of Russia, but Turkey also comes in; Germany is trying 
to take a hand with the Mesopotamian Railway and to establish 
herself on the Gulf, while only a few years ago France attempted 
to gain a footing and a naval base near Muskat. 

It is best first to take a short general survey of the country, its 
inhabitants and its history. 

Its history can be traced back to at least 2,500 years, 
and in the 7th century B.C. the Medes ruled the whole of the 

Western Iranian plateau. About 550 B.C. 
eee the Persians led by Cyrus overthrew them 
and a Medo-Persian Empire was established with powerful rulers 
such as Cyrus II, Cambyses and Darins. This empire was over- 
thrown in 331 B.C. by Alexander the Great, who further extended 
his conquests up to the Oxus and Indus. After his death, the 
country was given over to civil wars and successive invasions and 
conquests by Parthians, Romans, Turks and Arabs. ‘The modern 
history of Persia commenced with the rise of the Sufi or Safavi 
dynasty in 1499 A.D., the greatest ruler of which was Shah Abbas I, 
who reigned at the beginning of the 17th century. Nadir Shah who 
usurped the throne a century later was a robber chief from Khorasan. 
He Rad most remarkable abilities as a commander, and among his 
numerous feats of arms was his invasion of India and sack of Delhi. 

The Kajar dynasty of which the present Shah is the fifth 

representative was established in 1779 by Agha Muhammad, son 
ajar of the Chief of the Turkish Kajar tribe from 
i Astrabad. In 1800 his nephew and successor, 
Fath Ali Shah, made an aijliance with Great Britian, one article of 
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square, in which was an oval tank of clear water, alive with huge 
fish, the only living things for miles round, 

Further south towards the Gulf, near Firuzabad, are some more 
little known ruins, which the natives say 
was an “ Atish-keddah” or fire-altar, This 
appeared to have had an amphitheatre of seats round it. Close 
beside was a high obelisk built of blocks of stone, and the remains of 
a Zoroastrian palace, with small chambers and. stair-cases in the 
massive walls. Over one central chamber of this palace, a peculiar 
domed roof was still intact: it had a circular opening at the top 
through which the sky could be seen 

The population of Persia is placed at 9,000,009, and of this over 
two-thirds consist of the Tajiks, as the 
settled and more civilised Persian-speaking 
lowlanders are called. With them are included the Jews, numbers 

of whom are scattered all over Persia, and 

Palen the Armenians who number about 50,000. 
The remainder of the population are classed as nomad ; they number 
about 2,200,000 and consist chictly of Turks, Turkomans, Kurds and 
ous Leks: they also inelude some 300,000 Arabs 

; who inhabit the lower Karun and shores of 

the Gulf, and the Lurs, Baluchis, Timuris, and Gypsies. These 
nomads usually live in tents of black felt 

Himaris. made of camel and goat hair. Their wealth 
consists of horses, Hocks and herds ; many of 

the horses imported to India are bred by them. They owe very little 
obedience to the Persian Government but are ruled by their own 
tribal chiefs. They speak dialects of their own, though [have met 
men among them who could speak Hindustani. These had been with 
horses to Bombay They are keen, hardy and brave, but undiseip- 
lined and badly armed. A few have breech-loading rifles, but most 
of them have only long barrelled smooth bores with which, however, 
they make uncommonly good practice up to 300 yards. They are 
wonderful scouts and good horsemen, and are always ready for a raid 
or fight. In fact, if organised, they would make a good fighting fore>. 
They shift their camps from high to low ground according to the 
time of year, and many tribes have houses in their winter quarters, 
which are left standing empty and deserted during the summer. 
The nomad is a very much finer man than the ordinary Persian. 
Many of these nomads, and, 3} lly towards the Gulf, Persians too, 
are still inclined to look to Britain as their protector, though it is to be 
feared this feeling is rather shaken nowadays by the want of actual 
support ever being given them. ‘The Bakhtiars and Arabs certain. 
Iy hold these sentiments which are worth while fostering and en- 
conraging. TL reeollect being in Shiraz in 1803, just after the: riots, 
and the telegraph official there sold me, a mob of Persians had taken 
refuge in the British telegraph office. and implored him to telegraph 
to Queen Vietoria, and tell her they placed themselves under her 
protection. He added that he found the request most embarassing. 
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interrupt, but it is again meeeanle above these nearly to Dizful. 
s» Lynch Bros., an English firm, run 
Disfal. : : 
atest on this river. Its importance lies 
in the fact that it is probably really the best way for British com- 
merce to penetrate, not only to Isfahan, but also to Tehran, 

There are few lakes im Persia, beyond Lake Urymina in the 
north-west which is 250 miles round, and 
Lake Niris east of Shiraz. Niris is practically 
a salt swamp of which so many are found 
in Persia, although shown in the mapas a sheet of water covering 
over 200 square miles. When I arrived on the lake shore at the 
hottest time of year, there was nothing but a dazzling white 
sheet of salt, with a gleam of water about a mile or two out some- 
where near the centre. The slope of the bed is so gradual as to 
be imperceptible, and consists of sandy loam covered by a saline 
deposit, which at a short distance from the edge becomes so soft 
that it is impossible to walk upon it. 

Salt marshes or “ hamuns ” as they are called in Persia abound 
especially in Seistan. They are formed by water draining into depres- 
sions, which have no outlet; the water ev: aporates leaving deposits. 
All rivers that drain tow: ands the centre of the plateau lose them- 
selves in the sand and evaporate. 

Water in Persia is often brackish and then barely drinkable, 
and in inany places is quite undrinkable. One often comes upon 
clean running surecams of water with fish swimming in them, but as 
salt.as the sea; and it is most unpleasant struggling through a 
hot toilsome march along the banks of such streams when half 
dead with thirst. 

Persia has every sort of climate from the intense summer 
heat of the Gulf to the deep snows of 
the winter in northern higher altitudes. 
The best times of the year to be there are spring and autumn. 

The most notable towns are—Tabriz for its commerce ; Kerman- 

n shah for trade, breed of horses, grain pro- 

ducing areas, and position at junction of 

main routes; Resht the port of which Enzeli is the principal 

landing place in North Persia; Tehran the 

capital ; Isfahan the ancient capital, still 

one of the Jargest commercial centres ; 

Hamadan the ancient Echatana, now celebrated for its tanneries; 

‘amaaan: Meshed with a very sacred shrine, situated 

at junction of several roads, is a trade 

centre; Shiraz, Yezd, Kerman: and, about the Persian Gulf, the 
ports of Mohammerah, Bushire, and Bundar Abbas. 

The Persian Gulf is not an attractive spot, its climate is most 

Persian Galé unhealthy and at some timesof the year 

most unpleasant; supplies and fuel on. its 
shores are scarce, and fresh water often unobtainable. Its ports 
have chiefly only open roadsteads where vesscls have to lie ont a- 
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best water is procured from fresh water springs in the bed of the sea 
itself between the two islands. A diver gocs down with an empty 
mussuck, fills it at the source of the springs and brings it to the 
surface ; so naturally water is expensive. 
There are various ports on the Arabian Sea, but two are most 
rn noteworthy. Chahbar on the Mekran Coast 
important as routes lead inland from it. 
The water-supply is cod: there are landing facilities, and the 
climate is comparatively cool and healthy. Muskat on the Arabian 
Coast, ruled by an independent Sultan, is a 
place of great natural strength, and if put in 
a state of defence would be impregnable. It has always been under 
British protection, affords a safe anchorage for British warships and 
is inpeene as a strong outpost to the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
Except for three or four short roads constructed by foreign 
enterprise, Persia has no carriage roads; 
communication is kept up by rough caravan 
or mule tracks, The most important routes of these are— 

(a) The post route from Bushire to Tehran vid Shiraz and 
Isfahan, 761 miles; very difficult as far as Shiraz, 
owing to steep and rugged passes; the Indo-European 
Telegraph line follows this route. Wheel traftic from 
Isfahan. 

(b) From Mohammera up the Karun river to Bandar 
Nasri near Ahwaz, where the rapids block the river, 
thence by a mule road, constructed by the enterprise 
of Messrs. Lynch Bros., with the co-operation of the 
Bakhtiari chiefs, to Isfahan. Ahwaz to Isfahan, the 

land journey, is 277 miles, while 

Bakbuart Buckie to Toahan is 530 miles, 

and in the former case only one bad kotul has to be 

crossed, impassable in winter. Hopes are entertained 

that this route will benefit British commerce, but up 

to date Messrs. Lynch have lost heavily, owing to the 
unsettled state of the country. 

(c) Another route leaves Ahwaz for Tehran, vid Dizful, 

Khoramabad, Burujird, Sultanabad to Kuru on the 

meee carriage road : ree a 
surgi road is open all the year roun 

= and could be of  advan- 

tage to enable British commerce to penctrate to 

Tehran and the north. Unfortunately the nomad 

tribes of Luristan are unruly, an pe nak the sae 
' unsafe. It has been suggeste 

; as a means of getting them 
in hand to place a fixed sum of money to their credit 
in the Imperial Bank of Persia, the interest: of which 
would be paid to their chiefs yearly, on condition that 
the road was kept open and in repair. 
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There are no railways in Persia except a small local line from 
Tehran to a celebrated shrine just outside 
the walls. 
The Persian army is generally described as a badly equipped, 
badly armed mob, with a nominal strength 
Army, of 130,000, of which scarcely half would be 
available if required. The men are supposed to spend two out of 
every three years with the colours. The odd year they spend at 
their ordinary vocations, but many of them never appear at all, and 
others evade their obligations by bribery. As an example of how 
matters are run, an officer commanding say a regiment would, having 
no qualifications, obtain this appomtment by patronage and bribery. 

He would then recoup himself by despatehing the majority 
of his men to their villages, and drawing their pay himself, but this 
is not such a paying business as it sounds, for an infantry private 
is only paid 27 shillings a year, and other ranks in proportion, and 
the pay is always in arrears. There is plenty of good fighting 
material in Persia, but as there is no organisation and no money, 
it is quite at a discount. The men are armed with old smooth 
bore muskets, the modern rifles, more to be used in war, being stored 
in the arsenals. They do no musketry, except in Tehran where 
they fire about 5 rounds per man per annum. t once met an in- 
fantry regiment on the march near Shiraz; they were straggling 
in twos and threes over about five miles of road, many in_ ordinary 
dress, others in a mixture of uniform and plain clothes. Each man 
had a donkey or mule, which he drove along in front of him, loaded 
with a tent, bedding, and an old musket; or, if a bandsman, his 
musical instrument of European manufacture was thus carried. 

The sole exception to all this inetticiency is the Cossack Brigade 
raised in 1879 and trained by Russian 
officers and non-commissioned officers. It 
consists of cavalry, artillery and infantry, the cavalry being armed 
with the Berdau rifle, a sword and a dagger. The artillery have 
8-7 cm. Krupp guns, four toa battery, Twoor three years ago the 
strength of the Brigade was— 

Russian officers 4; Russian N.-C. 0.'s 8; cavalry 520; infantry 
300; artillery 250 with 8 guns; band 70; total 1,149. 

Russia insists on these troops receiving their pay regularly. 
Their headquarters are at Tehran, Their dress 1s nearly identical with 
that of the C ks of the Russian army and each man provides his 
own horse. Musketry and artillery training are similar to that pres- 
cribed for the Russian army, and the Russian flag flies over their lines. 

The irregular cavalry of Persia numbers about 13,600 and is 
maintained on the old Tartar system of tribal levies. The chief 
receives a capitation grant per annem for which he provides his con- 
tingent fully armed, equipped and organised. They are seldom 
required to serve outside their own districts. The hill tribes, 
especially the Bakhtiaris and Lurs, would probably provide the best 
material. ‘The Bakhtiari chicts «ay they could put 30,000 fighting 
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men in the field, and of these 7,000—8,000 would be well mounted and 
armed with Martini rifles; but ammunition is very scarce. 

The Persian navy consists of a small obsolete gunboat called the 

Maze: ie Persepolis,” which is stationed on the Gulf; 
a small river steamer, and two yachts. The 

Russians do not allow the Persian flag to be flown on the Caspian. 
The general condition of Persia may be summed up as follows. 
The country is becoming rapidly bankrupt, 
paeneral condition of and foreign nations are her creditors. The 
Shah and court are recklessly extravagant. 
The revenue is frittered away on pleasures and excesses; there is 
scarcely a farthing spent on public works or improvements. All 
ae appointments are secured by patronage and bribery, and their 
olders recoup themselves for the outlay, necessitated by this system, 
by extortion in turn from those under them, so it falls finally on 
the people who are impoverished, ground down, and discontented. 
Most of the country is a desert, whereas a progressive Government 
would arrange for storage of the tons of water from rains and melt- 
ing snows, which are allowed to run to waste instead of turning the 

country into a mass of cultivation. 

As regards trade, that from the north is fostered by Russia in 
a systematic and far-seeing manner, being encouraged by premiums 
and advertised by glowing returns; though obviously bounty-fed 
trade is apt to collapse. From the south and east the British trade 
comes in ; and, in spite of the handicaps it has to contend with in 
the way of bad communications and other difficulties, it still makes 
its way, and is not really in the hopeless condition some people would 
like to make out. It would be a great pity if the idea took root that 
British trade is practically extinct, and therefore not worth troubling 
about. The Persian customs are now administered by Belgian 
officials, so chosen because Belgium is a small neutral country, which 
has no interests in Persia. The old trade tariff used to be a single 
5 percent ad valorem duty leviable alike on all imports and exports; 
for this has been substituted a new tariff, nominally the same for all 
nations, but all recent writers seem to think that British goods lose 
by it heavily in comparison with Russian. 

The regeneration of Persia can only be bronght about by im- 
proved communications, and it would appear that the construction 
of railways is the key of the situation; but existing conditions prevent 
this. In 1890 the then Shah bound himself with Russia not to allow 
any railways to be constructed in Persia for ten years; this period 
has been extended, it is believed, for another ten years. In Trans- 

Caucasia, Russia has extended her railway 

oanreae up to Julfa on the frontier, and also has a 
concession for a road to Tabriz so constructed that a railway can easily 
rabeia be laid on it, and carried on beyond Tabriz, 

y to Teheran or wherever conditions may 

render desirable. Another extension might be made from the 
Trans-Caspian railway from Astrabad to Meshed, between which 
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places a good waggon road now exists. But enough has been said to 
show that the question involves so many political and strategical 
matters as to place it outside the scope of this lecture. Under 
present conditions, railways being seemingly impossible, the next best 
thing would be to construct roads, not carriage roads, which have 
not proved much of a success in Persia, but good mule tracks fit for 
the caravans, which cost a great deal less to construct, and are more 
acceptable to the natives. These tracks should be well patrolled and 
made secure from robber gangs. In accordance with this, a route for 
trade has been opened up from Nushki 
to Robat and Seistan, and another from 
Ahwaz on the Karun river through the Bakhtiari country to 
Isfahan, but many more would be neccessary to foster commerce by 
opening up the country, and lowering the excessive transport charges 
which at present handicap and strangle it. 

The Dian Gulf possesses particular interest for Britain. Her 
supremacy here was gained after successive struggles with the Portu- 
guese, Dutch and French. For the last century, at great expense of 
men and treasure, she has engaged herself in reducing it to order, 
suppressing piracy, and opening it up to commerce, and, in proof of 
her bond fice intentions, it must be noted that she has not here the 
smallest naval base for her warships. The British warships are 
welcome guests at the various places about here, which exist under 
their protection ; but a port that would act as a distributing centre 
for commerce would be of great value. It would have to be com- 
pletely under British control and would cost money, because, as has 
been explained above, ports here suffer from great disadvantages of 
climate, water, and natural qualifications for harbours. ‘The benefits 
tocommerce resulting from the opening up and keeping of order of 
the Persian Gulf by Britain are open to the whole world. 

Railway enterprise in Asia Minor will, in the future, affect the 
Persian Gulf, if the line projected reaches a terminus on it. 

It is necessary to go back as far as 1880 to trace this matter to its 
source. In that yeara Gladstonian ministry succeeded a Beaconsfield 
ministry, and the policy of the latter with regard to Turkey was 
reversed, and Britain no longer stood forward prominently as the 
champion and adviser of that country. Germany then stepped into 
the vacant place, gradually built up her influence, and, in 1903, a 
German company obtained a concession fora railway across Asia 
Minor to Baghdad with an extension to the Persian Gulf. It is this 
last extension which chicfly interests Britain. Germany began by 
asking the co-operation of Britain and France in this undertaking, 
though why she should share her good fortune with other powers 
is a matter for conjecture. Probably sufficient money was not 
forthcoming to carry out so great an enterprise, her position and 
influence at Constantinople wanted sounder foundations, and the 
jealousy and disfavour with which rival powers might view her being 
in sole possession of Asia Minor would be thus allaved. It is also 
suggested that she desired Britain’s help in obtaining a port on the 
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Persian Gulf as terminus of the railway, and a contract for the carriage 
of the Indian mail. With regard to the mails, it is calculated that by 
this route, they would be landed about four days earlier at Karachi 
than they are now, under existing arrangements, at Bombay. 
Obviously the greater part of India would lose by this. As regards 
Peseengers from India, few would care to exchange the comfort of a 

rst class mail steamer for the changes and other discomforts of a 
railway. In any case negotiations did not progress, as equal powers 
of control, construction, and management were not sufficiently gua- 
ranteed, and there the matter rests for the present. The line has 
been pushed forward to the Taurus range, but has not yet passed 
through it, though this will not be a specially difficult feat of engineer- 
ing, as a rift in the mountains exists, a historical pass through which 
many invading armies have passed in olden days. For the railway 
to pass here, money is necessary, for this will be a most expensive 
section of the line. In the meantime the company have bought up 
the small existing line on the southern side of the Taurus from 
Mersina to Adana which will enable them to postpone the negotiation 
of this obstacle forthe time being. Obviously the section in which 
Britain is most interested is the Baghdad Gulf section, for she has 
more trade interests here than any other nation, and it affects the 
Persian Gulf. It is estimated that this section would be a most 
valuable one, though there is a possibility that, should the navigation 
of the rivers be improved, it would have water carriage to compete 
against, though as no trouble has been taken to make these rivers 
really navigable, when they have no railway, why should it be done, 
when they have the convenience of a railway? There is no doubt a 
railway would stimulate commerce, be a great incentive to the 
development of Mesopotamia, where now the difficulties of transpor- 
tation are enormous, and be popular with the inhabitants, who are 
asking for it. Lastly, there are sacred Mohammedan shrines in this 
district, which would ensure a large passenger traffic. There should 
be an immense grain traftic, and, if indications are correct, large 
quantities of petroleum also. One clause in the coucession provides 
against the section from Baghdad to the Gulf being opened till every 
other section of the railway is completed. It is the sections in Asia 
Minor that are within the German sphere of influence and _ profit, 
while the Baghdad Gulf section most concerns Britain, so this 
may prove a stumbling block for a settlement in the future. The 
fairest solution that has been suggested is that each country should 
construct the section in which their interests lie ; each working from 
their own base, Germany from the Mediterranean, Britain from 
the Gulf, and, when they meet at Baghdad, run the whole on joint 
traffic arrangements for mutual benctit. There isa proposed branch 
line from Baghdad to Khanakin near the Persian frontier, which 
would affect British interests, for this is the easiest way for trade 
to penetrate into Northern Persia from the Gulf, although longest 
in mileage. By this route all heavy merchandise is imported, which 
would be difficult to get over the bad passes on other routes, 
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AN EPITOME OF THE 1882 CAMPAIGN. 
Causes of the War. 
By Captain H. Rowan-Rosinson, RG.A 


In the Egyptian army under Ismail were two clayses of officers— 
Turkish or Circassian and Egyptian or Fellaheen. The former, 
though in the minority, were in high favour and held all the more 
important posts. The Egyptians naturally resented this and as a 
remedy formed the “ National Party” at the head of which were 
Ahmed Arabi (afterwards Arabi Pasha) and a politician Mahmud 
Sami Pasha. 

After the deposition of Ismail in 1879, this party with the help 
of the army, became all powerful and treated Tewfik—the new 
Khedive—with scant respect: apart from the military movement, 
discontent was abroad in the land. Severe taxation, caused by the 
pressure of foreign money-lenders, had given rise to a wish to limit 
the power of the Khedive and to abolish the Anglo-French control 
which, it was believed, was ruling the country for the benefit of 
foreign bond-holders. 

Discontent was breeding anarchy; so at Gambetta’s suggestion 
a joint note was despatched by England and France demanding 
the maintenance in power of the Khedive, as a guarantee of 
good order. Shortly afterwards the Gambetta Ministry fell, the 
attitude of France changed, and the note not being backed up by 
any show of force merely offended the Porte and disappointed the 
Khedive. 

On the 20th May 1882 a small Anglo-French fleet appeared at 
Alexandria, and on the 25th May a dual note was presented de- 
manding the retirement of Arabi from Egypt and the resignation 
of the Mahmud Sami Ministry. The latter resigned but Arabi 
was shortly afterwards re-appointed Minister of War. 

On the 11th June serious riots broke out in Alexandria in 
which many Europeans were massacred. Public feeling in England 
was aroused. On the 24th June the English and French Controllers 
received notice to quit, and Arabi, having announced his intention 
of resisting any landing, pushed on vigorously with the earthworks 
at Aboukir and Alexandria. It was at this time that the Sultan 
conferred on him the Grand Cross of the Medjidie. 

Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour reported that the continued 
fortification of Alexandria constituted a danger to the British fleet 
in the harbour. He was accordingly instructed to take the necessary 
action. On the 10th July he presented an ultimatum; on the 11th 
he began' the bombardment. - : ; ; 
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As it was far from probable that naval action would decide the 
conflict, it was decided to organise a large expeditionary force. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was appointed to the command. He recognised that 
a prolonged occupation of the Suez Canal was impossible, for the 
enemy. holding the delta, his movements and supply facilitated by 
the railways from Zagazig to Salahieh and Ismalia, could strike 
when and where he pleased against the force in occupation, neces- 
sarily dispersed for the fulfilment of their duties. Such police work is 
wearisome to troops and fatal to efficiency Moreover, so inactive a 

olicy would encourage the Bedouin tribes on the east to acts of 
festility. A single successful attack upon any point would enable 
the enemy to block the whole canal. Cairo was obviously the true 
objective. The seat of disorder was there, as also were the keys of 
the water-supply for Alexandria and the stations on the Suez Canal. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s force consisted of two Divisions of Infantry, one 
Brigade of Cavalry and an Indian Contingent. He recognised from 
the first that the correct line of advance was from Ismalia, and not 
from Alexandria to Cairo. Such a movement was unexpected by 
the enemy and would turn his main position at Damanhour and 
Kafr-ed-Dowar ; the troops would have a shorter distance to traverse 
and would meet with fewer physical obstacles. 


The Operations. 


The bombardment had been successful and Alexandria occu- 
pied. Troops from Gibraltar and Malta were collected at Cyprus 
and formed into a Brigade under Sir A. Alison. On the 17th Saiy 
they were moved to Alexandria owing to the need for police work 
and in order to hold Arabi’s main forces as long as possible between 
that place and Cairo. The enemy had taken up a strong position at 
Kafr-ed-Dowar where, by making cuttings in the Mahamu-dieh 
canal, he had covered his front with an inundation and at the same 
time deprived Alexandria of fresh water. 

When the beds of Lakes Aboukir and Mareotis are covered 
with water only three approaches are possible, between the lakes 
and the sea from east or west or along the railway and canal from 
the south-east. The last and most important was commanded by 
the ridge at Ramleh which was therefore occupied and entrenched. 

Reconnaissances were carried out by mounted infantry and an 
armoured train and several feint attacks were made on Arabi's troops 
with the object of retaining them in their positicn. 

The British force was now being rapidly augmented. On the 
15th August Wolseley arrived. On the 19th, 20th and 21st Port 
Said, Elkantara, Ismalia, Serapeum and Shaluf were seized by the 
Navy and by part of the Indian Contingent which had_ arrived 
at Suez. The canal was thus secured and no ships allowed to enter. 
On the 19th the 2nd Division arrived and the guards re-embarked, 
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Every effort was made to deceive the enemy as to the line of 
operation. It was publicly announced that a combined land and 
sea attack was to be made on Aboukir and, to strengthen the 
deception, a movement was to be made against Arabi’s position. 
Further it was stated that a number of locomotives which 
were embarked at this time for Ismalia were destined for use in 
Cyprus. 

On the 19th a fleet of ironclads and transports anchored off 
Aboukir, the former clearing for action. At night however they 
steamed off towards Port Said. On the 21st Wolscley arrived at 
Ismalia and immediately sent forward a detachment to occupy 
Nefisha. By the 22nd the whole of the railway and sweet-water 


canal between Suez and Ismalia was in our hands, and, by the 23rd, ~ 


9,000 men had landed and were at work on a train line which was 
to connect the landing stage with the railway. 

Ismalia proved to be an excellent base. It was a regular 
oasis in the desert ; it possessed good buildings, suitable for hospitals, 
stores and offices and well laid out shady streets. The sweet-water 
canal runs from El] Abasa at the edge of the delta vid Kassassin to 
Ismalia. The immediate banks are bordered with desert. Here 
and there scant patches of cultivation are to be seen which increase 
in size 15 miles from Ismalia, where the ancient Wadi becomes 
well defined and gradually broadens till it reaches the delta. Deep 
drifts of blown sand along the route make wheeled transport almost 
impossible. 

As water was a most important factor it was essential to success 
that the enemy should be prevented as far as possible from damaging 
the canal. On the 24th therefore a small force was pushed on to 
Magtar, at which point the canal was particularly vulnerable. On 
that and on the two following days the enemy was driven from 
Magtar, Tel-cl-Mashkuta, Mahsama and Kassassin and the latter 
place occupied. The advance had been carried out under consider- 
able difficulties. The heat was intense, the sand very heavy and 
the regimental wheeled transport quite unsuited to the country. 
Supplies were forwarded chiefly by boat. With the capture of Kassas- 
sin the way had been made clear for the collection of such rolling- 
stock on the railway and transport on the canal as would, in a given 
time, suffice for the accumulation of the vast supplies required for 
the advance of the whole army. Most of the Indian Contingent was 
at Sucz and Hamley’s Division was still at Alexandria making demon- 
strations against Kafr-ed-Dowar. It was decided to hold back the 
mass of the force from Kassassin so that supplies should not be eaten 
up as they arrived. 

Steam launches were put on the canal for the purpose of towing 
barges, and large working parties removed the dams and embank- 
ments which had been built across the railway and canal. The best 
obstacle to our progress put in our path by the Egyptians was the fill- 
ing up with sand ofa length of 25 yards of a deep railway cutting. 
This took four days to remove. 
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About the 20th August the encmy’s trvops were thus distri- 
buted :— 


Kafr-ed-Dowar Aon ai we. 18,000 
Aboukir and Rosctta ... aes «» 15,000 
Damietta a eee «7,000 
Tel-cl-Kebir and eastern delta... ws. 15,000 
Cairo ee ae fe «= 11,000 

Total 66,000 


After the capture of Ismalia 40,000 reerutis were enlisted. The 
effect of the feint on Aboukir was that 3,000 troops were sent there 
from Cairo as a reinforcement. The Egyptians are skilled in the 
art of making embankments. To mect the British movement from 
the cast they proposed to utilise this skill by constructing an enormous 
entrenchment from Salahich to Tel-cl-Kebir (20 miles) and thence 
on the Dar-el-Beida (30 miles) a point on the old Cairo-Sucz road. 
It was the same old Wall of China scheme—so dear to semi-savage 
races. Events however marched too rapidly ; the monster entrench- 
ment was never completed. 

On the 28th Angust the enemy made a feeble attack on our ad- 
vanced position at Kassassin and was repulsed with loss, The main 
interest in the day’s fighting centres in a cavalry action some two miles 
to the north of Kassassin. It furnishes a rare instance of the skilful 
handling of horse artillery and cavalry in combination. General 
Lowe advanced against the Egyptian position with the 7th D, G’s in 
front and the Household Cavalry, right refused, in second line. 
Finding himself exposed to the full fire of the enemy’s artillery and 
infantry, he uncovered the front of the guns, ordered the latter 
into action and wheeled the 7th D. G.’s to the rear of the Household 
Cavalry. The cavalry, supported by the fire of the guns, then 
charged home and completely routed the enemy. 

The next 12 days were full of hard disembarkation and supply 
work and other preparations. On the Ist September Sir E. Hamley, 
having left a small force, under Sir Evelyn Wood, at Alexandria, 
arrived with Sir A. Alisons’ Brigade at Ismalia. A regular train 
service was now established to Kassassin. The date fixed for the 
concentration of the whole furce at that puint was the 12th 
September. 

On the 9th however the Egyptians made a combined attack 
from the directions of Tel-el-Kebir and Salahich. They were again 
driven off with loss and the pursuit was continued to within three 
miles of Tel-el-Kebir. Had it been further pushed, it is possible 
that the lines there might have been captured. The plans of the 
Commander included however an immediate advance of the Cavalry 
Division on Cairo after a decisive defeat of the enemy. Such an 
advance could not then have been organised and Arabi would have 
had time to carry out his threat of burning Cairo 

by the 12th the concentration at Kassassin was completed. 
After a thorough personal reconnaissance of the Egyptian lines at 
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Tel-el-Kebir Wolseley decided to try and carry them by an attack 
at dawn after a night march, His reasons were as follows :— 

He wished to save the troops from the losses they would incur 
in an advance across the open in daylight and from an exhausting 
march and battle during the heat of the day, when water-supply 
would be difficult owing to the necessity of moving away from the canal. 

He had observed that the enemy only pushed his outposts 
beyond the entrenchments at daybreak. Throughout the campaign 
Tel-el-Kebir had been looked upon as the gateway to Cairo and 
Zagnzig. For final success it was necessary that the enemy should 
be, not only manwuvred out of his position, but thoroughly crushed. 
‘The attack at dawn would give the maximum of daylight for the 
advance of the cavalry on Cairo and of the infantry on Zagazig. 
Any attempt to turn the position would have mercly resulted in a 
prolongation of the war, for Arabi could have fallen back on Zagazig 
or Cairo and in the cultivated country could have avoided decisive 
engagements. 

The following precautions were adopted to secure the success of 
the operation :— 

The position of encmy’s lines and the points on which his flanks 
rested were accurately fixed by measurements and cross-bearings. 

The utmost secrecy was maintained till the morning of the 12th 
when Wolsely rode out with his Divisional and Brigade Commanders 
and personally explained the nature of the intended movement. 

A separate sphere of operations was assigned to each Division 
so that if one should mect with unexpected obstacles or serious 
resistance the other would strike its blow independently. 

The Indian Contingent and the Naval Brigade which were to 
move respectively south of and along the railway were to start an 
hour later than the remainder as their march was certain to be dis- 
covered by dogs, ete., in the villages. Seven batteries were to be 
moved massed between the two Divisions to brea!: down the resist- 
ance at any point or to cover the rally of either Division as required. 

Lines of direction which by a due west march, would bring the 
two Divisions to their assigned portions of the enemy’s lines, were 
marked by posts placed by the R. E. after sunset. 

The cavalry and R. H. A. on the extreme right were to sweep 
round the rear of the enemy as soon as he was engaged in front to 
threaten his line of retreat and to be ready to take up the pursuit. 

In the rough plan of attack issued, 1,000 yards of frontage was 
allotted to each Division and 1,200 yards to the 42 guns. 

The following are some extracts from the attack orders :-— 

The infantry will carry 100 rounds per man. 

The transport will be brigaded at daylight north of the canal 
and will then follow the army. 

Baggage animals carrying 30 rounds per man will press forward 
at daylight. 

The force employed consisted of 2,800 cavalry, 12,000 infantry, 
61 guns and 6 gatlings. 
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The troops moved off at 1-80 a.m. The night was dark and 
somewhat cloudy so the guides had to keep direction by picking up 
various stars in succession. Notwithstanding the precautions taken 
when the leading troops struck the entrenchments, the line had 
resolved itself into an echelon as below :— 


Highland Bde. (2nd Divn.) 


Guns, 


2nd Bde. (1st Divn.) 


Thus when the attack began the leading Brigade of the Ist 
Division was about half a mile from the parapet. At 5 a.M. the signal 
was given for the assault and after a short but severe struggle the 
Highlanders carried the part of the parapet between H and K. 
The flanks of the Bade: mecting with a sterner resistance Were 
at first repulsed. The centre pushing on against the 2nd line 
of entrenchments was brought to a standstill. 

On the right the 2nd Brigade attacking some 15 minutes later 
carried that portion of the line in its front. 

In the centre the guns opened fire and Brancker’s battery, 
passing through a gap in the parapet (at point ‘a’ in sketch) came 
into action (at point ‘b’) against the enemy’s rear enfilading the 
lines both to north and south-west. This decided the action: the 
enemy fled in disorder, hotly pursued by the cavalry. 

The Naval Brigade and Indian Contingent moving along and 
south of the railway overcame all resistance in that direction and 
captured 12 guns. 

The enemy’s strength was 20,000 with 75 guns, of whom 10 
battalions and 54 guns manned the main parapet. 

Wolseley issued immediate orders for the pursuit. 

The cavalry was directed to move rapidly on Cairo and save it 
from the threatened destruction. 

The Indian Contingent was to march on Zagazig and so break 
the connection between the various portions of the Egyptian army 
dispersed throughout the delta. 

On the 14th September the cavalry arrived at Cairo. 

Arabi Pasha surrendered and his remaining troops laid down 
their arms. 

The Indian Contingent reached Zagazig on the 13th having 
marched 30 miles and fought an action in 16} hours. The Highland 
Brigade pushed on to Tanta and by the 24th September resistance 
in all parts of the country had ceased. On the 25th the Khedive 
made a triumphal entry into Cairo. 


Summary. 
11th July—Bombardment of Alexandria. 
27th Julv—Expedition decided on £2,300,000 voted. 
30th July—11th August—Troops left England. 
15th August—Wolscley arrived in Alexandria, 
20th August—Ismalia and other points in Suez Canal seized, 
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13th September—The Egyptian army defeated at Tel-el-Kebir, 
14th September—Cairo surrenders. 
24th September—All resistance ends. 


Comments, 


The call to arms is the last resource of diplomacy, but the 
diplomat should arrange so that the arms may be wielded in the 
most effective manner. An ultimatum should be followed as soon as 

ossible by a crushing blow. To bombard Alexandria was merely to 

eat in the air. It enraged the people and created rather than 
overcnme resistance. Had a small force been collected at Cyprus 
in transports by the 11th July the campaign would have been won 
at a far smaller cost. 

The success of the expedition was mainly due to the correct 
selection of the line of operations, to the wonderful secrecy main- 
tained as to its direction, to able leading and to good staff work. 

The British General’s plan was never fathomed and the result 
was that the enemy, who for a savage foe hada curiously bad 
intelligence department, kept his forces dispersed to meet every 
possible attack. 

Arabi’s best plan would have been the concentration of his 
main forcesabout Tanta. There at the centre of a network of railways, 
in a particularly rebellious district and in a fertile country, he could 
have threatened the flank of any movement on Cairo from Alexandria 
or Ismalia, and, if attacked, could have maintained a prolonged resist- 
ance among the intricacies of the delta. No leader of a semi- 
civilised army however could have carried out such a plan, for at the 
first threat against the capital, public opinion would have forced him 
to directly bar the road towards it. 

There is hardly in all history an instance of a pursuit, both tactical 
and strategical, more brilliant than that which followed Tel-el-Kebir.* 

The following works have been consulted :— 

The Official History by Colonel E. Maurice. 

An Official Report by Lieut.-Col. W. E. Butler. 

The Egyptian Campaigns (C. Royle). 

Report by the American Attaché. 

Callwell’s Small Wars. 


* Nore.—This was partly due to the excellent condition of the horses to whom the 
dry climate was particularly suitable. Up till the 15th September, the cavalry only lost 
210 horses, while from India to Cairo the Mountain Battery with the Indian Contingent 
did not lose a single animal, 


NOTES ON LINE OF COMMUNICATION TRANSPORT. 
By Mayor R. E. Vaucuay, A.Q.M.G., TRANSPORT. 


These notes will only attempt to deal with sume of the 
questions affecting animal transport on the advanced lines of 
communication. In the present condition of affairs, the earliest 
movements of any forces beyond the head of the main lines of 
railways in India must be followed at once by the organisation 
of a line of animal transport for the purpose of maintaining the 
troups in the fighting line with a sutticient supply of food, amimuini- 
tion, clothing, medical stores and miscellaneous equipment. Every 
endeavour would naturally be made to push forward a line of 
railway, but, as the pace of movement of troops compared with the 
rate of railway construction will create a gap between railhead and 
the army in the field, the interval has to be bridged by means of 
animal transport. 

Practically the whole of this transport has to be obtained from 
the resuurees of the country when the occasion arises: and it is 
distinct from that which is maintained for equipping divisions of 
the field army with the means of carrying with them their 
immediate necessities in the shape of baggage, rations and atmmuni- 
tion. 

2. The transport on the lines of communication provides for 
the replenishment of the expenditure of supplics and  cquipment 
involved in the maintenance of an army in the field. To ensure 
success this replenishment must be timely, regular and complete, 
and to achieve this object must be the constant purpuse of the Line 
of Communication Statt. 

The fact that this transport is drawn from the country on the 
occasion of emergency means that it is collected in haste: that it 
represents masses of men and animals never before gathered together 
in formed bodies: and is possessed of no organisation in practice 
until the day of trial. To make the best use of this erude and 
heterogeneous mass demands, in those charged with its adiministra- 
tion, qualities of patience, resourcefulness and perseverance of no 
mean order. 

3. The animal transport on lines of communication is worked 
in convoys, and, as explainedin “ Combined Training, § 29,” there are 
three methods of operation :— 

(a) Direct Convoys. 
(b) Staging Cunvoys. 
(c) Convoys on the inceting or exchanging system. 

In the first case, the whole convey gues through from starting 
point to terminus. In the second, the convoy moves from day to 
day over a given section of the rvad, going out laden and returning 
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empty. The last is an arrangement whereby animals and vehicles 
meet at a point intermediate between two fixed stations on the road, 
and, after transferring loads, return the same day to their respective 
starting ae 

4, Direct convoys are generally used ahead of the advanced 
depdt of supplies: they would also be resort- 
ed to if the posts on the line were separated 
by an interval of several days’ march; or for delivery to a given point 
of special consignments of supplies and equipment, the weight of 
which is in excess of the carrying power of the ordinary staging 
transport and which might only be required by the army at the 
front at varying intervals. 

Direct Convoys have certain disadvantages : — 

They are harassing to the transport and to the troops engaged 
in their protection. 

They require large escorts. 

The daily marches involve risk and delay, and their camps 
cannot always be sufficiently fortified at night, owing to 
want of time. 

In the working of direct convoys there is a factor of great im- 
portance, and that is the duration of its “useful life” as a convoy, 
or, in other words, the consideration of the time that it will take to 
eat its own load if, as may often happen beyond the India frontier, 
it moves through an inhospitable and sparsely populated country 
which necessitates conveyance of its own rations and grain and 
possibly a modicum of fodder. 

Now it is stated (Frontier Warfare, 1906, para. 88) that to 
protect fully a convoy of 1,000 camels in difficult country held by an 
enterprising enemy, when the road cannot be picquetted by Line 
of Communication Troops, the escort must consist at least of two 
battalions of infantry. The weight of one day’s rations and one 
day’s grain for a battalion of native infantry, with its usual comple- 
ment of transport is 43 maunds, or 86 maunds for an escort of two 
battalions. Ifthe convoy consisted of a Camel Corps, with 972 
camels and the usual complement of 378 men it would consume in 
grain and ration 85 maunds a day. To feed the escort in addition, 
the total consumption would rise to 170 maunds a day, or 3°86 per 
cent. of the total carrying power of the convoy, which is 4,400 
maunds: so that the convoy with its escort would be “eaten out” in 
26 days. In other words, after marching five days out and five days 
back, supporting itself and the escort, a convoy of 972 camels, or 1 
corps, Sala have taken from its load for its own subsistence 1,700 
maunds, and would deliver 2,700 maunds only at its destination, 
which is approximately the weight of rations and grain for a division 
of all arms for two days; and at least ten days must elapse before the 
same convoy could repeat the process of delivery for a similar body 
of troops at the same distance from their base of supply. 

When the convoy consists of animals of the lowest carrying 
power, or 2-maund standard, its effective work in relation to the 


Direct Convoys. 
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supply of troops is seriously diminished. A pack-mule corps, with 
its 768 mules, 14 ponies and personnel of 36: men, requires 6+ 
maunds of grain and rations daily for its own support. Assuming 
that in circumstances similar to the case of the camel corps men- 
tioned above, the escort consisted of one battalion of native infantry, 
the total consumption of supplies daily would be 107 maunds out 
of a total carrying power of 1,281 maunds. The convoy and escoit 
thus use 8-35 per cent. daily out of the total load carried, so that the 
convoy is “ eaten out” in 12 days. In other words, the convoy and 
escort moving out fora three days’ march and back and supporting 
itself in grain and rations throughout the movement, would use 642 
maunds and deliver some 640 maunds at destination, which is barely 
half a day’s rations and grain for a division of all arms. 

It is therefore a fair conclusion that the system of supply by 
direct convoys is only useful for short distances from the hase, and 
that even this value is discounted if strong escorts are required. 

5. The staging and exchanging systems are worked when the 
posts on the line of communication have been established at one 
day’s march apart. 

It is also practically essential that the field telegraph should 
have been established, so that any accident interfering with the 
movement of stores on any particular day may be made known 
immediately over the line : otherwise troops and transport would be 
subject to unnecessary work and confused by the temporary uncer- 
tainty as to the time of resumption of the flow of stores. 

Both systems provide for a regular transmission of supplies to 
the front. Each requires practically the same number of animals, 
but in the staging system the transport would have to carry its own 
baggage and line gear, and also tents, until huts had been erected at 
the posts: whereas in the meeting system this would be unnecessary, 
because men and animals return daily to their own standing camps. 

6. Tables of requirements in transport for the - exchanging 
system are given in the Field Service Code Comst.-Transport, which 
is, however, an obsolete publication. They exhibit the numbers of 
animals which must be placed at each post on the line of communica- 
tion, from one up to twenty stages, calculated for the daily trans- 
mission of a unit of weight of 1,000 maunds for consumption at the 
terminus of the line: this may be referred to as the “useful load.” 
In addition provision is made for passing forward grain and rations 
for the daily use of the animals and men forming the exchanging 
transport. 

In the accompanying diagram the tables for a line of 3 marches, 
with two intermediate stages are analysed, the tractive power being 
carts with 2 bullocks, each bullock hauling 5 maunds. By substitu- 
ting camels for bullocks, and omitting all references to carts, the 
figures are practically applicable to camel transport. The data 
assumed are that fuel and fodder are obtained locally, and that 5 per 
cent. spare animals also are placed at each stage to replace casualties, 
and 5 per cent, for the whole line are held in reserve at the base. 
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The diagram shows the number of men, animals and care + 
each permanent cunp, and the nitubers which meet every das 0 
half-way point where loads are exchanged. 
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traversed the 5 miles to the meeting point, and it will be 6 hours 
40 minutes before the last cart reaches the same point. If the road 
only carries a single streain of transport it would not be free to take 
the empty tra sport on the return journey until the last cart arrives 
at the exchanging intermediate station ; therefore the return journey 
of the first cart cannot begin until 6 hours 40 minutes after departure 
from the morning's starting point. If it be assumed that the pace 
of empty carts can be quickened slightly, so as to occupy 3 hours, 
then cach transport cart is actually absent from its permanent camp 
9 hours 40 minutes; but the movement which the troops have to 
protect extends over more than 13 hours. 

Tn the other half of the stage the loads are moved upwards. in 
the latter half of the day, when the pace will be slowest: conse- 
quently it is important ‘that empty transport coming down should be 
placed in position at the exchanging. point as early as possible, so as 
to let carts get away on the upward journey as soon as ever loads can 
be exchanged. 

The following time-table will explain the movements :— 


First loaded cart leaves starting ae Bek 5 aM. 
Tast +» 8-20 aM, 
First loaded eart reaches exch: anging station... 8-20 A.M. 
Last x eis 40 AM. 
First empty cart leaves exch: anging station .. 11-40 a.m. 
Last, bs i wee 2-40 P.M. 
First empty cart arrives starting point 2-40 P.M. 
Last, ‘ we 5-40 PM. 


The staging system requires that, in comparison with the 
exchanging system, twice as many loaded carts should leave the 
base every alternate day in order to transmit the same weight of 
stores: they will return empty every second day. At 250 carts to 
the mile, a ten-mile stage will hold 2.500 carts atthe fullest capacity 
of the read. Ata pace of 14 miles per hour, laden carts will take 
6 hours 40 ininutes to travel ten niles, and on a single track the 
last cart cannot leave the starting puint until the first arrives at the 
terminus. The time-table would be as follows :— 


First cart leaves starting point laden ane 3AM. 
a3 arrives at terminus, 10 miles we 11-40 AM, 
Last cart leaves: starting point, laden o TL-40 AM. 
- arrives at terminus... .. 6-20 PM. 


So that the whole movement would be sumewhat slower than 
it is in the exchanging system on the day laden carts are in motion, 
but could be slightly quickened the succeeding day when they are 
travelling empty. There is probably heavier wear and tear on 
animals ina system which entails a continuous pull of 10° miles in 
laden vehicles than in the exchanging system. It is exceedingly 
doubtful whether in practice bullock transport would kecp closed 
up toa formation of 250 vehicles to the mile, especially in the case 
of newly-raised trains, with undisciplined drivers taken straight 
from their villages: it seems not unlikely that, with checks and 
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14 


fighting men ; and for a , or 758 men of # division of all arms, 


inclusive of the needs of their horses, followers, ete. In other words, 
over a line of this length, 
1.000 cavalry men require 290 camels 
1,000 infantry men require 127 camels 

for the feeding of themselves and their necessary entourage. If 
the supply of half a ration of fodder to the front be imposed 
on the linear communication transport, the amount needed for the 
mounted soldier rises to 31 Tbs. per diem, and for the other man 
124 Ibs. daily. In this case the 1,000 cavalrymen will want 5453 
cainels, and the 1,000 infantrymen 215 camels for their maintenance. 
Speaking reughly, therefore, the transmission of half a ration of 
fodder to the front every day cither doubles the amount of the line 
of communication transport, or halves the size of the force that any 
given number of animals can support 

12. When the line of communication is short and the operations 
of aminor character, so that the roads are not filled by staging 
triusport, beth the staging transport and the post ga risons may be 
conveniently fed by direct convoys trom the base : and in the same way 
the posts nearest to the base might be stocked in the case of a large 
concentration of troops, if the circumstances permitted. 

The point is best illustrated by examples. 

The Ine consists of the base and four posts. 

The weight of 15 days’ stock of supplies for the post’ garrison 
and staging transport to be located there is taken to be: — 


At No. 4 post aes we 1.000 Maunds. 
AUS Seeds ty, cae oes 9000 y 
Ath. cee: <a ase eee X00 4 

At: 2.1, oe aoe 900 4 
Base 


The round journey from base to 4th post and back can be dune 
in 7 days. The transport for stocking these posts carries its own 
rations and grain, but spare animals are not included, on account 
both of the shortness of the jounrey and th t that unloaded ani- 
uals become available. ‘The transport required will be— 


To stuck No. 1 post... we ESO canels. 
Do. We ae dey eine ee ESO camels plus 13° to 
carry 4 days’ supplies* 
Do. spre bas ENG - 180 camels plus 21) te 
carry 6 days’ supplies* 
Do, ae es oe vee 200) camels” plus 28 to 


carry 7 da 


Total wee SO2 camels. 


"At er camel por dieu. indudiug grain ter the auimal and share of 
talons for the driver 


200 


The diagram following shews the daily movements of thes ss 
eatnels, the numbers moving out and returning over each mea 
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the date of return of the convey used for each post. 


The use of this form of diagram is convetiient alike te the trare 


Ne of Port 


Lays of Movement 
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port aud the supply otheer. From at the foenier can wahoo 


mover 
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What interval reph nishments are approvimately dae, 


itoof transpert and date of ite return to the 


douy 


Taent of stocks is miaintamed by these dineet conveva and if 20 a 


sammed that the stock as tube kept up te the lovelot 15 days.» 
there will be staatheconveys fureach post anorelavs correspet 
nomber te the number of days oo cnpred in gern te and oe 


from cach praunt. 


Then tere 2 
the 2nd Gr 
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For Nw doo. f2.2 op 2h cane ts 
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The attached diagram illustrates the system of working the re- 
lays for stucking the 3rd post, as an example of the general method. 


Days of movement 


Int relay. 
2nd relay. 
3rd relay. 
4th relay. 
Sth relay. 
6th relay. 
Tat relay 
2nd trip. 


It has been explained how the conveyance over the line of com- 
munication of a supply of fodder to the troops and transport at the 
front impairs the power of the transport on lines of communication 
to maintain forces operating in the theatre of war. 

The figures in diagram No. 2 exhibit the effect on the staging 
transport of the need for providing fodder for consumption at the 
post on the lines of communication. 

14. The provision of a proper water-supply for animals in hard 

work 1s of the greatest importance, if they 

Weterenpply: are to maintain aii n hot weather 

it is essential to supply the transport with water at the exchanging 

stations. The ordinary requirements may be taken as 10 gallons 

for each animal and two gallons for each man daily : and it will 

usually suffice to provide at the meeting point } gallon per man to 

enable them to filll up water bottles and 3 gallons per animal as a 
refresher. The balance must be provided at the permanent camps. 

15. It is. important to have sufficient space at exchanging 

stations to allow carts to be parked in a 

senate, st exchanging reoular manner, so as to hasten the process 

of exchange, prevent confusion and facilitate 

check of loads by officers when handing over charge to one another, 

The tollowing would be a convenient method: 

Park the carts in mass of columns of troops, cach troop in a 

bullock train having 40 carts, with a depth of 6 yards per cart and 

intervals of 5 yards between each troop in column in the mass, 
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A convenient method of arrangement would be the following :— 

Picket the bullocks in troops of 88 animals in line, allowing each 
animal 12’ depth and 5’ frontage—form double lines of troops, 6’ 
way between troops and 10’ way between double troops for movement 
of attendants. 

Park the carts in double lines in blocks of 40 back to back, 
tipped, poles upwards and outwards ; allow for each cart 12’ x 7’ and 
20" space between double rows to allow room for yoking cattle. 
Space for each tent may be taken as 10’ by 10’. 

The plan of the camp would then be somewhat as follows :— 


10° 10° 440° 
aaa 
180° 16 tents i 800 bullocks “200 
Su 
20 20° f 
420 
1 140° 
‘ 
} | 
140 14 tents : 400’ carts 144 
Ps Re ds Me 
20 
7 400° Be Pee 6 
50° 119 Tenta, 40 in a row, 10’ between rows ; 
| Workshops 
7 5 me : = = and : 
20° shoeing yard | 82° 
See AO 
10° Sick lines : 


Total area 460° by 401’, or in round figures 150 yards by 130 
yards. The arrangement provides for a proportion of drivers living 
near the bullock lines and puts the sick lines as far as possible from 
the working animals. 

17. It is convenient, more particularly in working out schemes 
and making rough calculations for feeding troops, to be able to 
consider only the number of fighting men, and to be relieved of the 
necessity for making in each case minute calculations of the number 
of followers and animals, and the weight of the rations. 

A tabular statement is appended, as an example of calculations 
that any officer can work out for himself from the data given in the 
Field Service Regulations, India, 1906. 
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empty. ‘The last is an arrangement whereby animals and veh + 
Mieet at a point intermediate between two fived stations on the rom 
and, after transterring loads, return the same day to their respes¢ 
starting prottits. 

4. Direct conveys are generally used ahead of the ad aces 
depot of sup Jehes: they would also bee pee ee. 
ed to af the posts on the line were « praratest 
by an interval of several dayy march. or for delivery tow given te 
of spect comagnments of supphes and equipment, the we cot 
Which ts in excess of the carving power of the ondinary 
transpert and which might: only be nequired by the arniy as 
front at varying inturtatecs 

Direct Conveys have certan disadvantages: = 

They are harassing to the transport and to the trope ences 
in ther protection. 

They require large escorts 

The daly marches anvelve isk and deloy, and ther cas os 
canpot always be suthcrently fortified at might ema + 
want of time 

Tn the working of direet convoys there isa factor of creat 
portance and thats the duration of its ‘useful lite as a ee: 
or onoother words, the consideration of the Gane Chat at will teas 
eatiteown load af asinay etten happen beyend the Todeaotroe s+ 
omeves through an inhospitable and sparsely popetsted © ar. 
which necessitates Cenves ance of ats own rations apd: gran a 
rovbly a tuedhieun of telder 
mwoatois stated (Frontion Warfare 1906 para Sy tba. 
protect tally acconvey ef POGO camels in dithentt country be bb ee 
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supply of troops is seriously diminished. A pack-mule corps, with 
its 768 mules, 14 pomes and personnel of 363 men, requires 64 
maunds of yrain and rations daily for its own support. Assuming 
that in circumstances similar to the case of the camel corps men- 
tioned above, the escort consisted of one battalion of native infantry, 
the total consumption of supplies daily would be 107 maunds out 
of a total carrying power of 1,281 maunds. The convoy and escort 
thus use 8-35 per cent. daily out. of the total load carried, so that the 
convoy is “ caten out” in 12 days. In other words, the convoy and 
escort moving ont fora three days’ march and back and supporting 
itself in grain and rations throughout the movement, would use 642 
maunds and deliver some 640 maunds at destination, which is barely 
half a day’s rations and grain for a division of all arms. 

Tt is therefore a fair conclusion that the system of supply by 
direct. convoys is only useful for short distances from the base, and 
that even this value is discounted if strong escorts are required. 

5. The staging and exchanging systems are worked when the 
posts on the line of communication have been established at one 
day’s march apart. 

Tt is also practically essential that. the field telegraph should 
have been established, so that any accident interfering with the 
movement of stores on any particular day may be made known 
immediately over the line : otherwise troops and transport would be 
subject to unnecessary work and confused by the temporary uncer- 
tainty as to the time of resumption of the flow of stores. 

Both systems provide for a regular transmission of supplies to 
the front. Each requires practically the same number of animals, 
but in the staging system the transport would have to carry its own 
baggage and Ine gear, and also tents, until huts had been erected at 
the posts: whereas in the meeting system this would be unnecessary, 
beeause men and animals return daily to their own standing camps. 

6. Tables of requirements in transport for the. exchanging 
system are given in the Field Service Code Comst.-Transport, which 
is, however, an obsolete publication. They exhibit the numbers of 
animals which must be placed at each post on the line of communica- 
tion, from one up to twenty stages, calculated for the daily trans- 
mission of a unit of weight of 1,000 maunds for consumption at the 
terminus of the line: this may be referred to as the “useful load.” 
In addition provision is made for passing forward grain and rations 
for the daily use of the animals and men forming the exchanging 
transport. 

In the accompanying diagram the tables for a line of 3 marches, 
with two intermediate stages are analysed, the tractive power being 
earts with 2 bullocks, each bullock hauling 5 maunds. By substitu- 
ting camels for bullocks, and omitting all references to carts, the 
figures are practically applicable to camel transport. The data 
assumed are that fuel and fodder are obtained locally, and that 5 per 
cent, spare animals also are placed at each stage to replace casualties, 
and 5 per eent, for the whole line are held in reserve at the base. 
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The diagram shows the number of men, animals and carts at 
each permanent camp, and the numbers which meet every day at the 
half-way point where loads are exchanged. 

7. There are six principal factors which affect the working of 
convoys on the exchanging system :— : 

(a) Road space. 

(b) Pace of convoys. 

(c) The scason of the year, or the number of hours of daylight. 

(d) Fodder saves 

(e) Water supply. 

(f) Space at permanent camp and at points of transfer of 
loads, and these will be considered in turn. 

8. The available road space in the first march out from the base 
largely determines the amount of transport 
Road space. which it is possible to employ, and therefore 
will effect the maximum output from the base. 

Taking the data given in Field Service Regulations, India, 1906, 
Chapter III, para. 46, it is seen that 25 carts, each with 2  bullocks 
occupy 175 yards of road, equivalent to 250 carts to the mile. Ona 
ten-mile stage, with an exchanging station half-way, each half of the 
section between the base and the first post on the line of communi- 
cation will carry 5 x 250 or 1,250 carts, the road being packed to its 
fullest capacity. By applying the figures in the diagram, in the case 
of a movement of three marches, it will be seen that there can be 
obtained a permanent factor to determine the “ useful load,” which is 
number of carts placed on the road x 1,000 maunds. 


110 

Therefore in the case referred to the load available for consump- 
tion at a terminus 3 marches from the base is 1749 x 1,000 maunds= 
11,360 maunds. 

It is possible that if the first stage out from the base were 
unusually long and were succeeded by a very short march to the 
second post, the carrying power of this second section of the road 
might have an appreciable effect on the maximum output from 
the base; but when the first two stages are of nearly equal length, 
the road capacity of the first is the important factor. 

When the road is so wide as to carry a double stream of carts 
in single file, or several avenues of approach to the advanced depdt 
exist, the output is of course increased in proportion, subject to 
consideration of the space required for the passage of troops. 

9. The next point is the pace of convoys, and this cunsidered 
with the number of hours of daylight eross- 
: ing places, and the length of the road, 
determines the carrying capacity. The ordinary pace of transport 
according to its class is given in Chapter III of the Field Service 
Regulations, 1906, the bullock-cart being shewn as capable of 1} 
miles per hour. Using the cireumstances alluded to in discussing 
road space, it is seen that, on the exchanging system, it will be 3 
hours 20 minutes before the first cart that leaves the base will have 


Pace of convoy. 
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traversed the 5 miles to the meeting point, and it will be 6 hours 
40 minutes before the last cart reaches the same point. If the road 
only carries a single stream of transport it would not be free to take 
the empty transport on the return journey until the last cart arrives 
at the exchanging intermediate station ; therefore the return journey 
of the first cart cannot begin until 6 hours 40 minutes after departure 
from the morning’s starting point. If it be assumed that the pace 
of empty carts can be quickened slightly, so as to occupy 3 hours, 
then cach transport cart is actually absent from its permanent camp 
9 hours 40 minutes ; but the movement which the troops have to 
protect extends over more than 13 hours. 

In the other half of the stage the loads are moved upwards in 
the latter half of the day, when the pace will be slowest: conse- 
quently it is important that empty transport coming down should be 
placed in position at the exchanging point as early as possible, so as 
to let carts get away on the upward journey as soon as ever loads can 
be exchanged. 

The following time-table will explain the movements :— 


First loaded cart leaves starting point oan 5 AM. 
Last, sy * 8-20 a.M. 
First loaded cart reaches exchanging station... 8-20 A.M. 
Last, “ ioe . 11-40 am. 
First empty cart leaves exchanging station .. 11-40 a.m. 
Last, . n .. 2-40 P.M. 
First empty cart arrives starting point . 2-40 P.M. 

5-40 P.M. 


The staging system requires that, in comparison with the 
exchanging system, twice as many lvaded carts should leave the 
base every alternate day in order to transmit the same weight of 
stores: they will return empty every second day. At 250 carts to 
the mile, a ten-mile stage will hold 2,500 carts at the fullest capacity 
of the road. Ata pace of 1) miles per hour, laden carts will take 
6 hours 40 minutes to travel ten miles, and on a single track the 
last cart cannot leave the starting point until the first arrives at the 
terminus. The time-table would be as follows :— 


First cart leaves starting point laden ied 5 AM. 
> arrives at terminus, 10 miles «-. 11-40 Ant. 
Last cart leaves starting point, laden we TT-40 AM. 
i wrives at terminus... ... 6-20 PM. 


So that the whole muvement would be sumewhat slower than 
it is in the exchanging system on the day laden carts are in motion, 
but could be slightly quickened the succeeding day when they are 
travelling empty. There is probably heavier wear and tear on 
animals in a system which entails a continuous pull of 10 miles in 
laden vehicles than in the exchanging system. It is exceedingly 
doubtful whether in practice bullock transport would keep closed 
up toa formation of 250 vehicles to the mile, especially in the case 
of newly-raised trains, with undisciplined drivers taken straight 
from their villages: it seems not unlikely that, with checks and 
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straggling, and uneven movements caused by heavy gradients, when 
less powerful animals would have a tendency to lose ground, the 
numbers it would be possible to put on the road might easily be 
reduced to 125 carts per mile, or 8 miles per 1,000 carts, and_ this is 
practically the figure given in the tables on page 55 of the Manual 
of Frontier Warfare. 

10. An examination of the figures given in the staging tables 
mentioned in para. 6, gives an idea of what may be called the “ usefull 
load value” of each convey animal on lines of communication. Ip 
the following colunns the figures are given in relation to a daily 
useful load of 1,000 maunds carried on 5-maund animals, camels 
or bullocks, and are found by calculating the amount of useful low 
which every employed animal assists to deliver — 


Useful load per head uf 
total No of animai- 
employed. 


No. of marches, N® of intermediate No. of animals 
as rt stages. employed. 


i 
3 2 : 1,400 
4 3 1,90" 
4 4 zig 
6 | a 2.958 

6 3,517 
a 7 4,079 
8 


4,693 7-03 
eS eS ae ee en 
and so on, until over a line of 16 marches with 15 intermediate 
stages there are 9,589 cameis required to accomplish delivery of 1,000 
maunds, or 8°34 Ibs. useful load per head. 
11. Now these figures can be applicd tu the investigation of the 
approximate size of the foree which can be supported by any road 
or series of roads having a given capacity for carrying transport. 
A calculation of the weight of rations and grain for cavalry brigades 
and infantry divisiuns, according to the tables in Appendix XXIV, 
Field Service Regulatiuns, India, 1906, shews that one day’s ration 
(with meat on hoof fur British Troops) and one day’s grain, represent 
Iry 
Pe 


a total daily allowance of 16:5 Ibs. for each fighting man in a ca 
brigade formation, and 7:25 Ibs. for each fighting man in a division 
of all arms, after taking into account the proportionate requirements 
for their horses, transport animals, followers and non-combatant 
services. 

Over a line of 3 marches, or 2 intermediate stages, each S-maund 


animal employed, conveys grain and rations fur aris, or 3°46 cavalry 
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fighting men ; and for ws 0 7-88 men of a division of all arms, 
ghting : 


inclusive of the needs of ae horses, followers, etc. In other words, 
over a line of this length, 
1.000 cavalry men require 290 camels 
1,000 infantry men require 127 camels 

for the feeding of themselves and their necessary entourage. If 
the supply of half a ration of fodder to the front be imposed 
on the tee of communication transport, the amount needed for the 
mounted soldier rises to 31 Ibs. per diem, and for the other man 
12) Ibs. daily. In this case the 1,000 cavalrymen will want 543 
camels, and the 1,000 infantrymen 215 camels tor their maintenance, 
Speaking roughly, therefore, the transmission of half a ration of 
fodder to the front every day either doubles the amount of the line 
of communication transport, or halves the size of the force that any 
given number of animals can support 

12. When the line of communication is short and the operations 
ofa minor character,so that the roads are not filled by staging 
trinsport, both the staging transport and the post garrisons may be 
conveniently fed by direct convoys trom the base : and in the same way 
the posts nearest to the base might be stocked iu the case of a large 
concentration of troops, if the circumstances permitted. 

The point is best illustrated by examples. 

The line consists of the base and four posts. 

The weight of 15 days’ stock of supplies for the post’ garrison 
and staging transport to be located there is taken to be: — 


At No. 4 post wee eee 1,000 Maunds. 
Aten gi (82 Ys) Sas ae goo, 

Abs 3 320k eee oo. YOO 4» 

At a5 fre vee tee 900 4» 
Base 


The round journey from base to 4th post and back can be dune 
in 7 days. ‘The transport for stocking these posts carries its own 
rations and grain, but spare animals are not included, on account 
both of the shortness of the jounrey and the tact that unloaded ani- 
mals become available. The transport required will be— 


To stuck No, I post... z+ TSO camels, 
Do. rt Ny at Me wee TSO) camels plus 13 to 
carry 4 days’ supplies* 
Do. pas ent ee . 180 camels’ plus 21 to 
earry 6 days’ supplies* 
Do. EP Epes see 200 camels plus 28) to 


carry 7 days’ supplies.* 


Total vee 802 camels. 


‘2 At Tbs. per camel por dieu, including grain for the animal and share of 
ratiuns fur the driver. 
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The diagram following shews the daily movements of these 802 
camels, the numbers moving out and returning over each march, and 
the date of return of the convoy used fur each post. 


Days of Movement 


The use of this form of diagram is convenient alike to the trans- 
port and the supply officer. From it the former can watch the 
movement of transport and date of its return to the base ; the latter 
can see at a glance the date when each post was last filled up and after 
what interval replenishments are approximately due. If replenish- 
ment of stocks is maintained by these direct convoys and it is as- 
sumed that the stock is to be kept up to the level of 15 days’ supplies, 
there will be small convoys for each post, in relays, corresponding in 
number tothe number of days occupied in going to and returning 
from each point. 

Theretore 2 relays ¢ are required for the 1st post: 4 relays for 
the 2nd, 6 relays for the 3rd, and 7 relays for the 4th. 

If at Nos. 1, 2, and 3 posts, the daily consumption is 60 maunds, 
and at No. 4 post 67 maunds, the number of camels required will 


be— 


For No. 1... ww. 12x2 or 24 camels, 
Do. DS, 13 x4 » 52), 
De. Bowe we LEX eeiods Sy 
Do. 4 «. 16x7 neve: —.5 

Total s+ 272 camels. 


and 55 camels should be sent out daily or 12+13414416. 
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The attached diagram illustrates the system of working the re- 
lays for stocking the 3rd post, as an example of the general method. 


Days of movement 
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It has been explained how the conveyance over the line of com- 
munication of a supply of fodder to the troops and transport at the 
front impairs the power of the transport on lines of communication 
to maintain forces operating in the theatre of war. 

The figures in diagram No. 2 exhibit the effect on the staging 
transport of the need for providing fodder for consumption at the 
post on the lines of communication. 

14. The provision of a proper water-supply for animals in hard 

Watenau work is of the greatest importance, if they 

Den are to maintain condition. In hot weather 
it is essential to supply the transport with water at the exchanging 
stations. The ordinary requirements may be taken as 10 gallons 
for each animal and two gallons for each man daily : and it will 
usually suffice to provide at the meeting point } gallon per man to 
enable them to filll up water bottles and 3 gallons per animal as a 
refresher. The balance must he provided at the permanent camps. 

15. It is. important to have sufficient space at exchanging 

stations to allow carts to be parked in a 

sepece, at exchanging = resular manncr, so as to hasten the process 

of exchange, prevent confusion and facilitate 

check of loads by officers when handing over charge to one another. 
The following would be a convenient method: 

Park the carts in mass of columns of troops, each troop in a 

bullock train having 40 carts, with a depth of 6 yards per cart and 

intervals of 5 aids between each troop in column in the mass, 
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twenty yards should be allowed between the tio hodies of carts 
which meet. Hence the space required to allow two bullock trains to 
meet, which means the transmission of 4,000 maunds of stores (the 
carrying power of each train) would be as fullows :— 


10 troops 


1 
| 
1 
| 


10 troops 


(240 x 2)+20= 500, or the depth of the two bodies facing 

each other, 

(2* 10) + 5 x 9)=65, or the frontage of each body. 

Or if the two bodies were drawn up alongside each other, the 
space would be 240 by ['2 x 65) +4 20] or 240 by 150. 

16. The space at permanent camps must be greater, otherwise 
the conditions become unhealthy, and pro- 
vision must be made for tents of the person- 
nel, workshops and sick lines. : 

If more than one unit of transport is stationed at a camp, each 
should have its separate site. 

It would be probably inconvenient to use any of the carts in 
such cases as a laager for defence: getting them in and ont of  posi- 
tion would delay the loading of stores, and dependence on such an ar- 
rangement would be a source of danger when the vain returned late 
in the evening, leaving the camp wholly or partially unfortified at 
dusk It would therefore be best to fortify it in the ordinary 
manner. 

A bullock train is formed in 10 troops and has 400 carts, 880 
bullocks, 559 men and 149 tents. 


Permanent Camps. 
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A convenient method of arrangement would be the following :— 

Picket the bullocks in troops of 88 animals in line, allowing each 
animal 12’ depth and 5’ frontage—form double lines of troops, 6’ 
way between troops and 10’ way between double troops for movement 
of attendants. 

Park the carts in double lines in blocks of 40 back to back, 
tipped, poles upwards and outwards ; allow for each cart 12’ x 7’ and 
20° space between double rows to allow room for yoking cattle. 
Space for each tent may be taken as 10° by 10’. 

The plan of the camp would then be somewhat as follows : — 


10° _ 440’ 
160° Wetente || R00 hullocks “20 
| | 
| 
20° 20° f 
420° 
nl lu’ 140" 
140 14 tents | 400’ carts 144 
v7 me ad we 
20 
400° ea onetetn, SWS ut 
50" 119 Tents, 40 in a row, 10’ between rows 5 | 
| Workshops 
es eres . Poe H and 
20’ | shoeing yard | 82’ 
400’ i 
i 


10 Sick lines | 


Total area 460’ by 401’, or in round figures 150 yards by 130 
yards. The arrangement provides for a proportion of drivers living 
near the bullock lines and puts the sick lines as far as possible from 
the working animals. 

17. It is convenient, more particularly in working out schemes 
and making rough calculations for feeding troops, to be able to 
consider only the number of fighting men, and to be relieved of the 
necessity for making in each case minute calculations of the number 
of followers and animals, and the weight of the rations. 

A tabular statement is appended, as an example of calculations 
that any officer can work out for himself from the data given in the 
Field Service Regulations, India, 1906. 
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The pie le is adopted of taking the fighting man as the unit, 
and calculating the proportion, in decimals, of followers‘and animals 
to'each fighting man. ‘“As'a further convenience the total weight of 
one day’s rations for men, and one day's grain for the animals of the 
whole unit is given, as well as the average grain ration per head uf 
the total mass of animals, both transport and re; imental, in the unit 
in’ question. A godd deal of trouble is saved and the result is sutt- 
ciently accurate for the purpose in view. ” , ie 

’ “18. As an example of the use of this method, apply the figures 
in the table to the case of, say, 500 British Infantry. These 50U 
fighting “men, therefore will be probably’ accompanied’ by 500° x -24 
followers, and 500 x -315 animals of all sorts; so the party will 
consist of 500 troops, 120 followers, 157 animals; and their rations 
and grain for one day will weigh— ; 

: bs. 


500 x 34 lbs * for troops or 1,750 
120 x 2} lbs. for followers ,, 270 
157 x 6 lbs. foranimals ,, 942 


Total «1,962 or 22$ mds. 

For schemes dealing with larger bodies of troops, tables of the 
same nature can be constructed to apply to divisions and brigades 
of the normal composition. 

For example, in an Indian Infantry division, the corresponding 
ratio is, to 1 fighting man, ‘46 followers and “60 animals : the average 
grain ration is 64 Ibs. per animal per diem, and the men’s rations, 
all round, are approximately 24} Ibs. + per day. 

So, if the question be to estimate the provision necessaty for feed- 
ing 30,000 troops, in the formation of an fade Division of-all arms, 
it will be seen that with these troops there will be approximately— 


30,000 x °46 followers or ... 18,800 
30,000. x ‘60 animals or ‘ 18,000 
and their daily consumption of rations and grain will be — 
Fighting man 30,000 x 2} ... 67,500 Ibs. 
Followers 13,800 x 2} vs 81,050. ,, 
Animals 18,000 x 64 .» 1,15,200 


Total wee 2,18,750- 
* or 2,672. maunds. 
19, It is hoped, that these notes may give some idea of the 
nature ofthe questions that atfect Line of Communication ‘Transport, 
and may show how, by the help of a little previous calculation, a great 
deal of minute work in connection with questions on this subject can 
be dispensed with without any material loss of accuracy in the result. 


+ The normal arrangement (ride Appendix vi F.S. Regna., India, 1906) pro- 
vides for carriage for British Troops, of ~ s 
2-days’ tinned rations @ 4§ Ibe. per day. 
5 days’ fresh rations @ 14 Ib. per day. 
Se that a week's rations weigh (3/4) Ib and the average per diem is 24 say 2} Ils) 
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OUR NATIVE OFFICERS. 
By Vers Sap. 


_ . There have appeared of late in several journals and periodicals 
articles and letters written by persons in a position to know their 
subject, with a view, if not to disparage, at any rate to indicate 
room for improvement, in the existing system of promotion to the 
native commissioned ranks of our Indian Army. 

It would seem that those who advocate some change in the 
present system of regimental selection and promotion are, for the 
most part, arguing under an exaggerated idea of the importance of 
many of their arguments: and also that the mere production of 
some of these arguments tends rather to bring a primd fucie case 
not so much against the Native Officers as against those who share 
the responsibility of his creation. 

A writer in the April 1907 number of this Journal points out. 
that the requirements of modern warfare tend to tbrow au ever- 
increasing responsibility on the Native Officer, and call for the ex- 
hibition on his part of a much larger initiative and self-reliance than 
he can, at present be credited to possess. 

What of this is true for the Native Officer is in reality no 
truer for him than for all the other units of a modern army. In 
fact it is a moot point whether, under existing conditions, when so 
many British Officers are always present with a Native Regiment, 
the truth of this remark in the special implication is as apparent 
as in days gone by. 

In dealing with the question under discussion it is not easy to 
keep to the point under notice at the moment, and a short reference 
to the various matters that seem to call for notice, as they occur, 
may better give one’s ideas on the whole subject. 

Responsibility and initiative are not subjects that can be taught 
at a college, but abstract qualities born and bred in a man. To 
bring these qualities forward in sufficient prominence, the only 
method is to afford frequent opportunities and ample encourage- 
ment to the young Native Officer to practise himself in the exercise 
of them. Eventually, by degrees, we shall reap the required result. 

One need say little here to show how many of the regulations 
tend to dwarf a Native Officer’s vision of his field of action. 

“A Native Officer may, if his Commanding Officer think fit, be 
permitted to superintend the practices in Part I of Individual Mus- 
ketry Practice on the Range.” 

In effect with so many British Officers always present to what, 
is a Native Officer reduced on many occasions ? A Non-Commissioned 
Officer? Yes indeed. 
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But it is always open to the Double Company Commander, who 
has the thorough training of his Native Officer at heart, to say to 
him, “Jemadar Sahib, now that you are an officer and have your 
own responsibility for the training of your Company or Half Com- 
pany, see that you command your Company or Half Company and 
do not look to me to do it. I shall be always on the look out and 
give you any help you may want, but I shall hold you responsible 
absolutely for the proper training and discipline of your command.” 

Mistakes on parade and field days must be expected from the 
young Native Officer, and not from him alone. But these yield 
easily to patience and careful supervision. 

Have we not often heard a Commanding Officer seriously 
regret the absence on leave or what not of several of his British 
Officers when a field day or manwuvres are on the tapis? What 
are these field days and mancenvres but so many opportunities for 
the progressive training of all ranks? Is not the whole of army 
service but so much progressive training and yet how many of us 
would treat each day as it comes as a final test rather ? 

No, this is all wrong. First of all let us realise that every 
day is a day of training and it is not perhaps always the Native 
Officer who may need it most. 

Our Nor-Commissioned Officer of to-day will be our Native 
Officer of to-morrow! Quite true. This simple fact adumbrates in 
the minds of would-be reformers most serious sccial defects and 
obstacles to discipline. Let them go, they only exist in Western 
imagination untuned to Oriental habit. 

Take this truer view. The Native Officer has received his 
commission which he treasures far more than any Sandhurst cadet 
and it means far more to him. A few hours after his good fortune 
is made known to him, dressed in a faultlessly fitting new uniform of 
mushroom miracle growth with his sword at his side, he has visited 
his British Officers each in turn by seniority and received from each 
that friendly hand-shake and cheery word of encouragement which is 
worth more than any Utopian scheme of college training in making 
a uscful barrier between his social past and his future prestige. 

Sentiment lives still and properly fostered is pregnant with 
great things in our Native Army. A proper appreciation of the 
native character and an essential but not exaggerated pandering 
to the Orient in him, can still claim from the native ranks of our 
Indian Army the historic devotion of a Nicholson or a Hodson. 
There is no better asset. 

The Non-Commissioned Officer's friends of yesterday are the 
Native Officer's friends of to-day! Are they? We need not concern 
ourselves until the improbable occurs of this fact leading to any 
misbehaviour being brought to our ears. 

Suppose in our imagination the Native Officer for want of a 
Babu’s training is in the hands of his Pay Havildar! 

What this sentence would look like paraphrased we will not 
inquire too deeply—let him stay there, he is perfectly safe. 
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If he is not safe, from the fact of his being in a regiment where 
some sort of discipline is supposed to exist, he would be no safer 
had he achieved—the sometimes claim of educated distinction—that 
Oriental degree of “ failed B.A. of University.” 

Oh yes, indeed ; let it be taken for granted that many little 
things do happen ina native regiment that never come to the ears of 
the Double Coarnane Commander, which are settled by the Native 
Officer. How thankful we should be for this boon, nor lose sight of 
the fact that Sirkari hukm is the outer cover to a most useful parcel 
of dustoor and bandobust ! 

We have our future Native Officers with us long enough before 
promotion, also our Pay Havildars. We condemn ourself if we can 
generalise on their inefficiency for their parts. 

The well marked line of social distinction between the native 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks that one sometimes hears 
of: what is it but one of the white stones we are looking for to shy 
at! 

Our favoured treatment of the individual plus his commission is 
quite enough. Nor is there, except in our imagination, any such line 
we could find if we were to look for it. : 

The only preventive of so-called bhatbundi and patronage is for 
the British Officers concerned to know their men and to command 
their part and to leave no room for unworthy relatives of this or 
that Native Officer to be rewarded with promotion that is not their 
due. And to truly show that your Native Ofticer is worth his salt, he 
must not be driven to the other extreme of refusing to recommend his 
friends and relations fit for promotion for fear of reprimand. After 
all we must do all we can to foster every legitimate aid to the Native 
Officer's personality. 

Wherever there is promotion by selection there must always 
be some heart-burning, but this is only temporary. A system of 
probationary appointment any one who knows anything of the native 
mind must recognise at once as out of the question. A Lance-Naik 
reverted to the ranks as not likely to become a good Non-Commission- 
ed Officer must often seek discharge, as his only remedy for his loss 
of self-respect ! A man who has been tried fur a yearas a Jemadar and 
found wanting—for to try him as a Jemadar he must have been granted 
all the rank and privileges—is unthinkable of as a Non-Commissioned 
Officer again. . 

The exceptional case of the direct commission proving a suc- 
cess is the last nail in the coffin of thut for a general rule. To 
find the educated youth of good family in numbers sufficient to fill 
our native commissioned ranks with a satisfactory article is impos- 
sible, even if advisable. We ought to know there is no vid media for 
us between our present system, and the really authentic native 
gentleman who is gradually getting brought to light as the Imperial 
Service Cadet. Ve even now through this undertaking it is 
conceivable that the authorities are beginning to have a fellow feeling 
for Sindbad the Sailor. 
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It would seem that the present system of appointment and selec- 
tion is quite good enough. It is in the manipulation of the system 
that error, if any, must be looked for. 

Dismiss the idea of the training school for future Native Officers. 
If we cannot do this in our regiments it were better far to begin to 
think of some other methuds than competitive examinations and Sand- 
hurst. What does happen after a Non-Commissioned Officer has been 
made a Jemadar ? 

Does his Commanding Officer and every other British Officer bear 
in mind for some time that he is a square peg and that it is they and 
they alone who are responsible if he is not symmetrically rounded ? 

Does it not very often happen that the British Officer is at first 
disappointed with his creation, and forgets that it is his duty to 
make the best of a possible bad job ? It is almost criminal to sug- 
gest we can have selected for a commission a man wholly impossible : 
therefore we have but to sit down to our task and try and try again 
until with patience we have succeeded. 

It is unfortunate that the training of brigades and armics must 
go hand in hand with the training of individuals. 

Our higher ranks must be allowed, and frequently too, a sufti- 
ciency of troops with which to mancuvre in order to have every facility 
to complete the course of their own higher education. 

Garrison duties, escorts and fatigues of all kinds interfere seriously 
with the energies of ofticers and men alike and take up their time. 
Hence the necessity of letting slip no occasion for instruction. 

At camps of exercise, at ficld days, on Commanding Ofticer’s 
parade the ouble Cor:pany Cominander has his chance. It is 
easy to make many other opportunities to get at the man we are 
trying to teach, but we must not interfere unduly with his leisure. 

The material to hand is excellent. Are we making the best of it? 
If there is really any question as to the necessity for an open discus- 
sion as to the education of our present Native Officers and their capa- 
city to fill the posts and do the duties required of them, then it would 
seem our only honest answer is that not only are we not making 
the best of the excellent material but that we are either wilfully ur 
ignorantly—which is worse ’—neglecting to make the best of it. 

We give him a commission, we call him a Native Officer, we own 
he must have responsibility and initiative. 

How many Commanding Officers ever give this matter even a 
thought? 

If it is on the range a British Officer must always be present, 
and our Native Officer from his training will sit down with his 
N.-C. 0.’s and patiently wait the arrival of the 2nd-Lieutenant 
with one year’s service who does not even know ‘how to recognise 
him as a Native Officer. 

If there is match shooting a British Officer must be on the butts. 

If fifty men are wanted to fill in old shelter trenches, or many 
another fatigue, a British Ofticer must superintend the Native 
Officer detailed. 
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In fact the British Officer is made to dwarf the Native Officer 
almost out of existence. : 

What we have to hit in our instruction is the happy mean 
where we can instruct both at the same time without undue pre- 
jndice to the chicf requirements in the education of either. 

At present the Native Officer is, so to say, swamped out by the 
numbers of British Officers, and there is little of responsibility or 
chance of exercising his initiative that can fall to his lot. It 1s not 
many years ago when a Subaltern of a few years’ standing often 
commanded his regiment on a field day. Then, indeed, in those days 
there was no excuse for any one that he had no practice in exercising 
command. Nowadays what do we find ? A Subaltern in command 
of his regiment ever! Not so, but senior Majors commanding 
each Double Company is the order of the day. Truly the hands of 
the clock have been revolving to some purpose. 

So that as wellasa glut of British Officers, we have also a 
superHnity of senior ofticers doing the work now that they have 
done for many years dating back to the days when they looked to be 
commanding regiments at the present times, judging by their then 
contemporaries. 

No one can complain of the establishment of British Officers—let 
it go on increasing. ‘This is the sign of the times. 

Furlough is encouraged. Even with as many away as may go 
there are more than enough always present for all regimental training. 

We do not want to be deprived of our work, there is none too 
much of it as it is, but the necessity for the presence of more than 
three or four British Officers on parade never existed where the 
Native Officers were properly traincd; and their presence as a 
general rule is to interfere to a great extent with that part of the 
Native Officer’s education, that essential part, where he can really 
let himself out as being responsible for his own small command 
and not too likely to have his initiative interfered with. 

What is wanted is for the Native Officer to be taken seriously. 
He is an officer and must receive an officer's treatment unimpaired 
by any regulations casting aspersions on his claim to be trusted, 
and anachronisms like the haunting conviction of those who make 
rules and regulations that they must always be on the look out for 
malpractices must be consigned to the limbo of the periwig. 

A General Officer not long ago was inspecting a Half Battalion, 
and thought he would like to sce an attack carried out by the Native 
Officers on their own initiative and responsibility. 

He called them up, showed them the hill a mile away that had 
to be taken and told them all their British Officers were killed, and 
seemed thoroughly surprised when the Senior Native Officer present, 
after hearing the Gencral’s intention, at once saluted and asked if 
he should begin. 

It was not an easy task set them. “ Perhaps you had better 
just explain what I want of them again,” said the General to the 
Senior British Otticer, 
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“Quite unnecessary, General; they know their work and I can 
depend on them” was the reply. : 

And after watching the attack carried through, the Native 
Officers received the mead of praise they earned. “I could not have 
made better dispositions myself,” said the General. 

Let us leave the system of appointment of Native Officers where 
it is, it cannot be improved on; and when we can say the same of 
the method of their education we shall not hear many cavillers for 
change. It merely behoves each regiment to take the special 
training of newly appointed Native Officers seriously. 


PRESS-CENSORSHIP IN WAR. 
By Lieut, T, C. W. Fow.e, THE RoyAL MUNSTER FUSILIERS. 


Those who read an article “The Press in War” which appeared 
in the Broad Arrow of Saturday, June Ist, 1907, may perhaps come 
to the conclusion that the present treatise on the same subject is 
unnecessary, that it has been dealt with, as far as such a large 
subject can be dealt with, ina single article, too recently to bear 
repetition. Far from this being the case it was that very article 
which has given birth to this one. It was because the Broad Arrow 
in that leader, for leader it was, expressed opinions which are at 
variance both with existing military opinion, and with the parts of 
history, that I have ventured to take up the cudgels in the opposite 
camp. These opinions are all the more noteworthy because they 
emanate from such a paper as the Broad Arrow. If they had been 
put forward by some political paper they would not, dealing as they 
do with restrictions on news—the very lite of a paper—be worthy of 
so much attention. But they come from the Broad Arrow, a military 
paper imbued with military ideas, one of the foremost military 
organs in the world, a paper which has always, up to now, advocated 
military efficiency cost what it may, and which has always put the 
safety of the Empire and the success of our arms in the field before 
the convenience of the individual. Since therefore the Broad Arrow 
expresses such views, it follows that there must be a strong party who 
agree with them, and it is, therefore, all the more necessary to 
combat these heresies, if I may be allowed to use such a strong 
term. 

The first sentence of the leader contains what is, in my opinion 
at any rate, the wrong presumption. “The Government intends to 
introduce a Bill dealing with the control of the Press during war 
time, but we cannot but believe that the Press itself will act in such 
a case with sufficient patriotism and reticence to render any official 
muzzling order unnecessary.” 

I am afraid that I have not that simple faith in the “ patriotism 
and reticence” of the Press which the Broud Arrow possesses. If 
somebody were to say to me “Surely you don’t doubt the patriotism 
of—— or the——?” I should answer “ Certainly not, but I do doubt 
their reticence.” But if the same person were to continue and say 
what about “The——and the——” I should have to answer “That 
reticence they have none, and their love of News (spelt with a very 
big N) is considerably greater than their love for their country.” 
I will give reasons for the “ faith that is in me ” later on. 

The point to be considercd is —to what extent do the news- 
papers in time of war give valuable information to the enemy ? If 
we can prove that in previous campaigns they have provided the 
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enemy with this information, it is rather an obvious conclusion that 
in our next war they should be prevented from doing so. 

During the war of 1870, the German papers maintained an 
admirable attitude of reticence. Any information which von Moltke 
thought could be published with safety was given to those papers 
which obeyed the Government’s mandate as to suppression of impor- 
tant information. The agents of the French Government could glean 
little or nothing from the perusal of the German Press. 

Far otherwise was it with the French newspaper Every scrap 
of information that could be obtained in any way was published for 
the entertainment of the good people of Paris. Two examples. will 
suffice to show the information which was given to the German 
General Staff by this reckless conduct. At the beginning of the war, 
owing to the confusion in which the French army was, von Moltke 
could obtain very little information as to the various corps, ete., which 
made up the armies which were opposing him. The French news- 
papers however published here and there the movements of the corps. 
This news was telegraphed to London by the various German agents 
in France, and from London, by the same means, was telegraphed 
to Berlin. By piecing these scraps of information together, the 
German General Staff was able to get a very fair idea of the forces 
opposing them, Example the second. The news that MacMahon 
was marching to relieve Bayaine in Metz, news which should have 
been kept absolutely confidential, news the publishing of which must 
have been entirely fatal to whatever chance of success MacMahon 
might have had—and the God of Battle knows that they were little 
enough—this news was actually published in the Zeamps newspaper 
in Paris. Result, it was copied in the Z'duex in London, and imme- 
diately telegraphed to Berlin, from whence it went to Army Head- 
quarters, Von Moltke assured of MacMahon’s advance was able to 
order that gigantic wheel which was finally to surround the French 
army at Sedan and crush it to powder. 

Are we then to suppose that the French Press was less patrio- 
tic than the German? Surely not. Only in one case the Press 
was kept in order, in fact censorship was exercised, and in the other 
case it was not. It is not to be supposed that the editor of the 
Temps was more unpatriotic than his fellow citizens. He merely 
published a piece of news which he thought was harmless, which 
he knew would raise the spirits of his readers, and which was, on 
the face of it, a distinet coup for his paper. 

Then in the Boer War. The censorship in this campaign was 
of the lightest description. Our newspapers were filled daily with 
all the movements, cither taking place or projected, in the theatre 
of war. It was a well-known fact, commented on at the time, that 
the Boers got a large amount of valuable information from our 
newspapers. Yet though he commented on it the “man in the 
street” still clamoured for news. The plans of a General might. be 
hinted at one day, nay more, might be plainly revealed. The man in 
the street was much interested, and of course criticised them freely. 
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He did not seem to realise that there were other people in 
London that morning who were even more interested than he was, 
whose business it was to make a digest of those plans, and, by round- 
about ways, get the information to the Boer Headquarters. When 
the “man in the street” reada week or so later in the same paper 
that General So-and-So had had to considerably modify, or abandon 
altugether, the plans which he had made “owing to the fact that 
the Boers had unaccountably received information about them” the 
“man in the street” was rather upset, but, in nine cases out of ten, 
never connected the “cause and the effect.” 

Can anybody say that during the Boer War our Press were 
reticent or, in a few cases, even patriotic? I think not. : 

With regard to the Spanish-American War (to go back some 
years) Mr. Cowen, War Correspondent of the Duily Chronicle, says :— 

“T know how the correspondents in the Spanish-American War, 
in their eagerness to outdo cach other, wired infurmation which 
was of the greatest use to the enemy. From Manila went telegrams 
which appeared in New York, and were wired back to the Junta 
Filipina in Hongkong, to be smuggled over to the Philippines 
again ; and this happened not once, but all the time.” So much for 
the reticence or patriotison of the American Press. 

The value of strict censorship was never better displayed than 
during the Russo-Japanese War. It will be remembered how that 
when all the War Correspondents Hocked to the seat of war they 
received absolutely the minimum of information which they could 
extort, from their extremely polite, but very taciturn, companions— 
the Japanese. It will be remembered how they were never 
permitted to goto the front, and it will also be remembered what 
excellent, articles they used to write, presumably to show that they 
were alive, since the said articles contained remarkably little war 
news. It will also be remembered what a lot of nonsense, if I may 
use the word, was talked both by the correspondents (there were 
of course notable exceptions) and the general public, about this 
restriction of news, as if war was a sort of game, played in order 
to give correspondents a living and the general public a relish for 
their breakfasts. 

Ido not think that I can show better how necessary these 
restrictions were, and how, in spite of the censor, valuable information 
was given to the Russians by our newspapers although Japan was 
our ally and Russia was not, than by making a somewhat long quota- 
tion from “The Russo-Japanese War” by Mr. Cowen, to whom 
T have already referred. Mr. Cowen’s testimony is all the more valu- 
able because he was one of the correspondents during the war, and 
if he, a War Correspondent, is certain that the Japanese censorship, 
which deprved him of news, was absolutely necessary, better evidence 
cannot be obtaincd. 

Here is the quotation :— 

“The Japanese authorities knew the danger of letting anything 
out. It was said by many of the newspaper correspondents who 
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crowded to Tokyo at the outbreak of war that there ought to be no 
restriction on the publication of such items as would not help the 
enemy; but that is an easy thing to say and an almost impossible 
one to carry out. ........ There isin the long-run no sort of news 
that a correspondent could give his readers without conveying sume 
hint to the enemy. ......... There may perhaps be sume interesting 
items that would do no harm, but one never knows, and it is best t» 
be on the sate side; there is no time to sift and sort out the myriads 
of items that the ingenuity of a hundred keen writers might bring 
forth. .......6 It is not only the “ yellow journals” that are to blame. 
Even the Times, for instance, published on February 29th (1904), a 
Chemulpo message, which went to Weihaiwei by wireless telegraphy, 
stating that ‘the Japanese disembarkations during the last few days 
have been confined to supplies, the transport corps, and ponies uf 
which there are 4,500. The total number of troops landed is 20,000 
including the Twelfth Division and part of the Second Divisivn. 
Another disembarkation, believed to be ona small scale, is taking 
place on the coast immediately south of Haiju, whence the troops 
will advance parallel to the Peking road, thus effecting a gain of 
five days’ march. It supposed that 8,000 troops with a few guns 
are now advancing beyond Seoul towards Pingyang. And a great 
deal more of the same sort. ........ All such information may 
be meant in the most innocent way, mercly for the edification of the 

‘man in the street, in London or elsewhere; but St. Petersburg, ut 
course, has its Intelligence Departinent, tov, and was collecting every 
clipping that might be of use, and wiring out all possible data to the 
commanding officers at the front... ...... 

The value of the information, published on February 29th, tu 
the Russians, needs no pointing out. The examples which have been 
given above prove, I think, that in ninety-nine cases out ofa hundred 
neither the patriotism nor the reticence of the Press withstands the 
temptation of giving the latest news to its readers, These examples 
do more. They prove that the arguinent which is so often brought 
forward against censorship of the Press, namely, that journals whose 
patriotism is above suspicion (they are, alas, remarkably few) can be 
trusted not to make the mistake of publishing news which may be of 
assistance to the encmy, that this argument is without foundation. 
‘The Editor of the Temps when he gave information to the Germans 
in 1870 of MacMahon’s march to relieve Bayaine never dreamed 
he was betraying his country: the English papers, the best of them 
that is, had no idea of the help they were giving to Boers in the 
war of 1899-1902 by publishing the reports of their correspondents 
verbatim ; the Editor of the Zimes had no idea, it is inconceivable 
that he could have, of the valuable information he was giving to 
Russia, the enemy of our ally, when on the morning of the 29th of 
February 1904 he published the information which I have quoted. 

At this point I should like again to touch on the article in the 
Broad Arrow to which I have already referred. Another argument 
which the Broud Arrow brings forward against censorship is public 
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opinion. The writer suggests that the public have become so accus- 
tomed to having the news of the world at their breakfast tables that 
they would not permit any infringement on their rights in this 
direction. Moreover he goes on to say that the great newspapers 
have established a reputation for early and accurate news, which 
reputation they are bound to keep up in war. These last two argu- 
ments, ze. public opinion and the reputation of the journals, it 
would be difficult to treat seriously were they not written down in 
black and white in such a journal of note as the Broud Arrow. 

The foundation on which they are fixed is evidently the idea, 
unfortunately very prevalent in England, that war is a kind of very 
tisky game, which only concerns a small portion of the population, 
te, the army, that this game can be watched with perfect safety 
(like # football match) by the remainder of the nation, that the 
duty of the nation stops short at providing the funds and raising a 
few volunteer corps, and that, in the meantime, the ordinary affairs 
of life, for the ordinary citizen, must go on as per usual. Our recent 
campaigns have, of course, strengthened this view. Our campaigns 
on the North-West Frontier of India, in Egypt, in South Africa, have 
all been fought far away from the Houses of Parliament. The citizens 
of London, unlike those of Paris, have never known what is to be 
besieged ; have never known what martial law is like; have never 
waited, in the bitter winter mornings, rich and poor together, in 
long shivering queus for the dole of the day’s bread. Our peasants 
have never known what it is like to have invading cavalry quartered 
in their villages, have never known what it is like to reap in order 
that they, while starving, may feed the enemies of their country 
In other words, the people of England for the last two centuries have 
never known the horrors of war. 

When we consider that in our next great war we shall be fight- 
ing, not for this or that piece of territory, not for a misunderstanding 
here or entente cordial there, not even, I venture to say, for the 
national honour, but forthe national exsistence; when we consider 
that we shall be making far greater sacrifices, both as individuals and 
as a nation, for the success of our arms, than the mere doing with- 
out our Morning Post ; when we consider that in all past campaigns 
neither patriotism nor reticence, nor discrimination has prevented 
the Press from giving information to the enemy; when the only 
arguments against censorship are vague platitudes as to the “ freedom 
of the Press,” “patriotism of the newspapers,” “force of public 
opinion,” “ reputation of the great journals,” and so forth; when 
we set against these sentimentalities the “majesty of facts,” and 

consider that what our newspapers did in our last campaign, so will 
they do in the next! When we do this, we can come to but one 
conclusion that Press-censorship is absolutely necessary in war. 


* THE IMAGE OF WAR. 
By Masor R. G. Burton, 94TH RussEt’s INFANTRY.” 


From time immemorial there has been an intimate relations 
ship between sport and war, dependent on the recognition of the 
value of big-game hunting as training for the soldier. 

The hunting of dangerous game may, in fact, be termed the 
image of war, demanding fur its successful pursuit not merely the 
courage of the common soldier, but many of those attributes which 
go to make the leader of men. Among savage or semi-civilized 
races this has always been recognised. The Red Indian, the Zula, 
the Mogul conquerors of Asia, the Boer—all these have profited by 
and known how to appraise the hunter's craft at its true value. 
Among the Red Indians of a past generation, of whom in the days 
of our youth we read with delight in the stirring pages of Fenimore 
Cooper and Mayne Reid, we find the prowess of the hunter no less 
revealed by his necklaces of bear's claws than that of the warrior 
whose trophies were the scalps of his enemies. Changiz Khan who 
with the Golden Horde overran the old world from the Pacific to the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, Taimur who devasted Asia, and Babar 
who founded the Mogul Empire in India—all these and many others 
amoung the kings of men regarded sport as military training no less 
than as an exciting recreation. ‘These conquerors of old were in the 
habit of organising great drives for game, carried out by the “ hunting- 
ring” formed by their armies, much on the same plan as the drives 
organised by Lord Kitchener for the reduction of the Boer partisans 
in South Africa, which were based on principles similar to those 
adopted in a beat for tigers. The same system, with the use of 
blockhouses, was employed by Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the 
reduction of Coorg, whose savage men, resembling wild beasts in 
cunning and wood craft, could not be otherwise subdued. : 

But among western civilized nations, with the exception of 
Russia, the military value of the qualities of the hunter have never 
been appreciated, perhaps owing to the comparative scarcity of game 
in Europe. But it is strange that we have imported the same ideas 
into India, where such great facilities for sport exist, but where the 
hunter of big game is accorded no recognition and little consider- 
ation. The utility of hunting expeditions in developing the qualities 
of the soldier has long been recognised in the Russian army, where 
there is a fixed estublishment of selected scouts (okhotniki), an im- 
portant part of whose annual training consists in expeditions in 
pursuit of wild beasts. The present writer, during an extended 
residence in Russia, had the advantage of watching these men at 
work, and observing how much they gained in the qualities of value 
to the scout by this branch of training, which involved useful practise 
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for the o“icer in charge who had to organise all the arrangements 
connectel with the expedition. In the campaigns of the Caucasus 
and in the Russo-Turkish war. of 1878, these trained okhotniki 
proved of inestimable value as the eyes and ears of the army, and in 
the execution of dangerous and desperate enterprises. 

Innumerable instances of a similar nature might be gathered 
from a knowledge of the personality of those who took part in the 
raids and forays of the American Givil War, and from the records of 
the frontier fights with the Indians during the earlier years of the 
settlement of remote tracts of America. To quote a more recent 
instance, an eye-witness describing the advance of the American 
rough-riders under a heavy fire at the fight at Gausimas in Cuba 
during the recent Spanish American War, relates—“ It was easy to 
tell which men were used tu hunting big-game in the west and which 
were not, by the way they made their rushes. The eastern men 
broke at the word, and ran for the cover they were directed to take 
like men trying to get out of the rain, and lay panting on their faces 
while the trappers and hunters slipped and wriggled throngh the 
grass like Indians.dudging from tree-trunk to tree-trunk and from bush 
to bush. They always fell into line at the same time as the others, 
but they had not exposed themselves while doing so.” These are 
just the kind of men we require for scouting, and for the attack 
under the dfficult conditions of modern war—men accustomed to take 
advantage of every feature of the ground, as the big game hunter 
does in stalking his quarry. The untrained scout will march straight 
to the top of a hill; the hunter will arrive there behind a bush or 
stone, and make his observation from one side of the cover, without 
revealing his presence to the most cunning animal or most watchful 
enemy. Preceded by a screen of scouts, trained in the pursuit of 
game, troops could move across country, free from the apprehension 
of falling into traps set by a wily foc, and we would have no more 
surprises of men marching in-close order into the midst of a mur- 
derous hail of bullets. 

It is of course impossible for all soldiers to shoot big game, but 
there js no reason why parties should not go out with their ofticers 
on extended expeditions, to act as shikaris, trackers, beaters, or 
“stops” in the drive. From the earliest times India has been famous 
asa land affording ample pastime for “the mighty hunter before the 
Lord.” *Baber, first of the great Moguls, pursued the rhinoceros 


* In the Memuvirs of Baber the following account of a tiger-hunt near Peshawar 
iv given :;—‘ Early in the morning we marched from our ground. Where the road 
separstes from the river, we heard a tiger howling, and it goon imued forth. The 
moment the horses heard the tiger’s roar, they became unmanageable and galloped off 
with their riders, plunging down the steeps and precipices. The tiger retreated again 
into the jungle. 1 directed a buffalo to be brought, and put in the wood for the pur- 
pose of luring him out He soon issued out again roaring. Arrows poured down on 
him from every aide ; I, too, shot my arrow. When Kalwah Piadeh struck him with a 
apear, he twisted, and broke the point of the spear with his teeth, and towed it away. 
The tiger had received immy wounds, when Baba Yesawal, drawing his sword, approach- 
el, and atruck him on the head at the moment he was on the spring. After this Al 
Sistani struck him on the loins, when he plunged into the river, where they killed him. 
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and tiger on the banks of the Indus; and his great successor Akbar 
was constantly on hunting expeditions. This great monarch saw in 
hunting other objects besides the pursuit of pleasure, as may be 
gathered from the following passage from Bernier's Travels —* Super- 
ficial, worldly observers sce in killing an animal a sort of pleasure, 
and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep inquirers see in hunting a means of acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from 
it a peculiar lustre. 

This is the case with His Majesty (Akbar). He always makes 
hunting a means of increasing his knowledge, and_ besides uses 
hunting parties as occasions to inquire, without having first given 
notice of his coming, into the condition of the people and the army. 
He travels incognito, and examines into matters referring to tax- 
ation, or to Suyaryhul lands (lands granted for benevolent purposes), 
or to affairs connected with the household. He lifts up such as are 
oppressed, and punishes the oppressors. On account of these higher 
reasons, His Majesty indulges in the chase, and shows himself quite 
enamonred of it-* Short-sighted and shallow observers think that 
His Majesty has no other object in view but hunting, but the wise 
and experienced know that he pursues higher aims.” Here is an 
example for the emulation of our Viccroys! 

The successful artifices and natural cunning exhibited in war 
by savage races are learnt from the book of nature, from the savage 
beasts to whose natural habits and instincts of self-preservation in 
the struggle for existence they have had to adapt their stratagems. 
The hunter pits his cunning against that of the wild animal be 
pursues. Those who have been accustomed to wander in the jungle 
in search of game, observing tracks and other signs of the animal’s 
presence, keeping a constant look-out in every direction, listening 
for the snapping of a twig, detecting a fvotfall on a dry leaf, or the 
twitching of an animal's ear in the thicket, know by experience 
how the senses become sharpened and ever on the alert. Nothing 
escapes the eye of the hunter. A novice may look in vain for a track 
where a disturbed stone or the nibbling of a plant or bamboo-shoot 
betrays the presence of the quarry to the experienced eye. An 
animal standing motionless in the forest may be invisible to the 
young sportsman, but is plainly to be seen by the trained hunter. 
So much is this sharpening of the senses evident that in some of us 
@ new sense seems to be born; we know by some natural intuition, 
probably due to a knowledge of what constitutes a likely locality or 
environment, that an animal is in a certain place before we see or 
hear it; we look, and there it stands on the expected spot. 

But it is not only in nerve-training and in inculcating and 

quickening habits of observation and decision, that the practice of 


* Jehangir inherited his father Akbar's love of sport, and in his memoirs gives many 
details of his hunting exploits. His game-book shows that between the ages of 12 and 
50 he shot 17,167 head of game, including 86 tigers, 41 sparrows, 3,276 crows, and 10 
crocodiles. 
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He did not seem to realise that there were other people in 
London that morning who were even more interested than he was, 
whose business it was to make a digest of those plans, and, by round- 
about ways, get. the information to the Boer He: adqnarters, When 
the “man in the street” read a week or so later in the same paper 
that General So-and-So had had to considerably modify, or abandon 
altogether, the plans which he had made “owing to the fact that 
the Boers had unaccountably received information about them” the 
“man in the street” was rather upset, but, in nine cases out of ten, 
never connected the “cause and the effect.” 

Can anybody say that during the Boer War our Press were 
reticent or, ina few ¢ sven patriotic? I think not. 

With regard to the Spanish-American War (to go back some 
years) Mr. Cowen, War Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, says :— 

“T know how the correspondents in the Spanish-American War, 
in their eagern to outdo each other, wired information which 
was of the greatest use to the enemy. From Manila went telegrams 
which appeared in| New York, and were wired back to the Junta 
Filipina in Hongkong, to be smuggled over to the Philippines 
again; and this happened not once, but all the time.” So much for 
the reticence or patriotison of the American Press. 

The value of strict censorship was never better displayed than 
during the Russo-Japanese War, It will be remembered how that 
when all the War Correspondents focked to the seat of war they 
received absolutely the minimum of information which they could 
extort, from their extremely polite, but very taciturn, companions— 
the Japanese, It) will be remembered how they were never 
permitted to goto the front, and it will also be remembered what 
excellent articles they used to write, presumably to show that they 
were alive, since the said articles contained remarkably little war 
news. It will also be remembered what a lot of nonsense, if T may 
use the word, was talked both by the correspondents (there were 
of course notable exceptions) and the general public, about this 
restriction of news, as if war was a sort of game, played in order 
to give correspondents a living and the general public a relish for 
their breakfasts. 

Ido not think that I can show better how necessary these 
restrictions were, and how, in spite of the censor, valuable information 
was given to the Russians by our newspapers although Japan was 
our ally and Russia was not, than by making a somewhat long quota- 
tion from “The Russo-J: apancese “War by Mr. Cowen, to whom 
T have already referred. Mr. Cowen’s testimony is all the more valu- 
able because he was une of the correspondents during the war, and 
if he, a War Correspondent, is certain that the Japanese censorship. 
which deprved him of news, was absolutely necessary, better evidence 
cannot be obtained. 

Here is the quotation :— 

“The Japanese authorities knew the danger of letting anything 
out. It was said by many of the newspaper correspondents who 
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opinion. The writer suggests that the public have become so accus- 
tomed to having the news of the world at their breakfast tables that 
they would not permit any infringement on their rights in this 
direction. Moreover he goes on to say that the great newspapers 
have established a reputation for early and accurate news, which 
reputation they are bound to keep up in war. These last two argu- 
ments, ie, public opinion and the reputation of the journals, it 
would be ditticuts to treat seriously were they not written down in 
black and white in such a journal of note as the Broud Arrow. 

The foundation on which they are fixed is evidently the idea, 
unfortunately very prevalent in England, that war is a kind of very 
risky game, which only concerns a small portion of the population, 
te, the army, that this game can be watched with pertect safety 
(like # football match) by the remainder of the nation, that the 
duty of the nation stops short at providing the funds and raising a 
few volunteer corps, and that, in the meantime, the ordinary affairs 
of life, for the ordinary citizen, must go on as per usual. Our recent 
campaigns have, of course, strengthened this view. Our campaigns 
on the North-West Frontier of India, in Egypt, in South Africa, have 
all been fought far away from the Houses of Parliament. The citizens 
of London, unlike those of Paris, have never known what is to be 
besieged ; have never known what. martial law is like; have never 
waited, in the bitter winter mornings, rich and poor together, in 
long shivering queus for the dole of the day’s bread. Our peasants 
have never known what it is like to have invading cavalry quartered 
in their villages, have never known what it is like to reap in order 
that they, while starving, may feed the enemies of their country 
In other words, the people of England for the last two centuries have 
never known the horrors of war. 

When we consider that in our next great war we shall be fight- 
ing, not for this or that piece of territory, not for a misunderstanding 
here or entente cordiul there, not even, I venture to say, fur the 
national honour, but forthe national exsistence; when we consider 
that we shall be making far greater sacrifices, both as individuals and 
as a nation, for the success of our arms, than the mere doing with- 
ont our J/orning Post ; when we consider that in all past campaigns 
neither patriotism nor reticence, nor discrimination has prevented 
the Press from giving information to the enemy; when the only 
arguments against censorship are vague platitudes as to the “ freedom 
of the Press,” “ patriotism of the newspapers,” “force of public 
opinion,” “ reputation of the great journals,” and so forth; when 
we set against these sentimentalities the “majesty of facts,” and 
consider that what our newspapers did in our last campaign, so will 
they do in the next! When we do this, we can come to but one 
conclusion that Press-censorship is absolutely necessary in war. 
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hunting wild beasts is of value to the soldier. Other attributes, 
such as those of methodical action and organisation, are called into 
play. For where an expedition has to be organised by the sports- 
man himself, as distinct from those “shows” which are arranged 
by rajas and other native or European potentates for their guests, it 
involves a considerable amount of forethought, and a great deal of 
arrangement and organisation. It is, in fact, a military campaign 
in miniature, with its strategical and tactical features. In the 
pursuit, for instance of tigers, the hunter is the general ; his shikaris 
form the staff; the beaters are the army ; and the finest animal in 
nature is the enemy. 

The matters that have to be considered in the organisation and 
carrying to a successful issue of such an expedition may be conveni- 
ently stated as follows :— 

(1) Selection of theatre of operations. 
(2) Organisation of the expedition, including— 
(«) Selection of shikaris, etec., 
(b) Supply, 
(c) Transport. 
(3) Reconnaissance of the theatre of operations by advanced 
arty, 
(4) Selection of camping grounds, and arrangement of camp, 
including— 
(a) Water supply, 
(b) Proximity to immediate scene of operations, 
(c) Sanitation, 
(d) Care of horses and cattle, 
(e) Care of sick, and first aid and care of wounded. 
(5) Knowledge of the habits of wild beasts. 
(6) Arrangements for marking down the game, and for the 
drive. 
(7) Pursuit of wounded and dangerous enemy. 

The range of country over which it is proposed to work, or 
conduct the campaign, has first to be selected. Information must be 
collected; maps have to be obtained and studied, and from intelli- 
gence as to the nature of the country, combined with a knowledge of 
the habits of wild animals, a likely area of ground may be chosen. 

Thus, the experienced sportsman knows that the vicinity of water 
and the proximity of villages where cattle will furnish them with 
prey, added to extensive jungle where there are cool retreats, will be 
favourable for tigers. And that if bison, for instance, form the object 
of pursuit, it is better to seck the fastnesses of great forests, where no 
sounds save those of nature strike upon the ear, and where the wild 
animals can wander in peace over untrodden solitudes. 

The intelligence branch having thus furnished information as to 
the theatre of operations, men with an aptitude for shikar, or at 
least possessed of natural attributes to fit them for the work, must be 
selected to accompany the expedition. The number to be taken 
depends on circumstances, but some half dozen mounted men will 
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be useful, as will appear hereafter. In Hyderabad suitable ponies 
for these men can be purchased for ned or forty rupees apiece. 
Supplies both for men and animals have to be arranged for. These, 
exceppt stores for one’s self, can generally be purchased in some of the 
villages, but in years of scarcity it may be necessary to take every- 
thing from headquarters. Transport must be adapted to the nature 
of the country, that in local use being generally most suitable. Carts, 
and consequently roads, differ in different parts of the country. The 
inconvenience of using carts from another district will be realised 
when it is found that the deep ruts worn by local vehicles are not of 
suitable width, the length of the axles being different. It is as well 
to take a few camels or mules so that one need not be restricted to 
cart roads. 

The next thing is to have the country reconnoitred, prior to 
the start of the expedition. A couple of intelligent men may be sent 
on ahead to engage local shikaris, if these have not already come in 
to head-quarters, and to enquire where tigers are to be found. One 
man should be able to write, and may be provided with a rough map 
of the country, and the names of the viilages on the routes to be 
traversed. He will note down the information obtained, both as to 
game and supplies. A knowledge of character is essential to enable 
one to judge of the value of reports of different men— what to accept 
and what to reject. ‘his one is prone to exaggerate, to see two 
tigers where there is only one, or to magnify a leopard into the great- 
er feline.* That one is more careful, and by measuring the imprints 
of tigers’ paws with pieces of dry grass, which he will bring back 
with him, proves whether the tracks in each locality are made by 
more animals than one. But he must be able to distinguish the 
impress of a fore-paw from that ofa hind one. Reports must be 
sifted and appraised according to their merits, and the route chosen 
may depend upon these reports,as well as upon the nature of the 
season, whether exceptionally dry or otherwise. There may be water, 
and cover, and tigers one season, where there may be none the next, 
owing to the scanty rainfall that has preceded it. This preliminary 
reconnaissance may last a month, more or less, according to varying 
circumstances. It is of the first importance. The expedition is invari- 
ably limited by time, by the season if not by the period available to 
the sportsman.+ Tigers must be sought for in the hot season of the 
year, when the heat and the distribution of the water limit their 
wanderings, and when the leaves have fallen and the jungle has 
thinned out sufficiently to expose them to view and fire when driven 
forth. Previous careful prospecting by skilful and experienced scouts 
will produce information as to the localities where tigers have taken 
up their abode, and may sometimes reveal exact knowledge as to 
their nightly round of prowling. 


“ [ have known the excited imagination of a very intelligent native officer mistake 
& jungle cat for a panther. 


+ I write of this sport as carried out in Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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Thus, one locality cleared of game, the sportsman is not obliged 
to waste time in prospecting, but can march direct to the known 
haunts of other beasts, an advanced party to collect the latest 
information having probably been sent on two or three days 
ahead. 

The first camping ground, at a place in the vicinity of game, will 

robably be 70 or 80 miles from head-quarters. Time may be saved, 
if horses are available, by sending the camp there direct a few days 
in advance, and posting horses so that one can ride to camp in a day. 
A map of the route and a compass will assist in enabling one to ride 
across country from village to village where the horses are posted. 
In this way I have ridden out 60 to 70 miles by midday, arriving in 
camp in time to shoot in the afternoon, or at least to look up some of 
the haunts of the tigers, and arrange for the next day’s sport. 

For the camp, small tents of the Cabul pattern should suffice ; 
they do not weigh much, and lightness is requisite for the limitation 
of transport ; they can be easily and rapidly pitched, and in the shade 
of the smallest trees and in places where there would not be sufficient 
space for larger tents. The camping arrangements should be inspect- 
ed on arrival. The horses and other cattle must be picketed in 
shade and safety from predaceous beasts; I have more than once 
been disturbed by panthers and bears prowling near the camp. 
Questions of supply are enquired into, particularly with regard to 
water, that for drinking purposes being boiled and filtered. Useful 
expedients may be devised for adding to the comfort of the camp. 

Presumably a party of shikaris has been sent on ahead with 
general instructions as to the locating of game, and with orders to 
tie out at favourable spots young buffaloes to serve as bait for tigers. 
The shikaris are interviewed, and information regarding the enemy— 
the tigers—is collated. Perhaps one of the buffaloes has been killed, 
in which case beaters will have been assembled and, if not far distant, 
there may be time to drive the tiger from his lair and shoot him. 
More often the shikaris have not done much. They require the 
presence of the chief to spur them into action. 

As it is necessary fora general to know the character of the 
enemy, so should the hunter have studied the habits of the animals, 
recollecting, however, that each tiger may have its peculiar idiosyn- 
cracies. This onc is addicted to lying in the water during the heat 
of the day ; that one retreats up-hill when driven forth, instead of 
lingering in the shade of the ravine; one is a coward whom the 
herd boy will drive from his cattle with a stick anda shout; another 
is so fierce that men fear to approach him and will leave him in 
unmolested possession of his prey; one is given to wandering by 
daylight ; another will never issue from his retreat until the hills cast 
cool shadows over the country ; some prey on the beasts of the forests; 
others prefer domesticated animals, or even man himself. 

All this has to be pondered over, but the habits of wild beasts 
can only be learnt by personal experience and intelligent observation. 
The character of the enemy and the nature of the country must be 
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known in order that the best method of circumventing him may be 
devised.* 

Next morning after the arrival in camp, one may take five or 
six young buffaloes as bait for the tigers, and go out for the day, 
perhaps proceeding first with the shikaris and jungle men to the 
place where the presiding jungle deity resides on a cliff some five 
miles from camp, overlooking the valleys where the tigers love to 
roam. There a goat is sacrificed to the spirit of the Muhammadan 
saint, whose tomb gleams upon the heights. The ceremony at the 
ziarat concluded, the Hindu deity has also to be propitiated. This 
god dwells in the depths of the jungle, represented by a red-painted 
stone in a little hut with a ragged flag fluttering in the breeze, before 
which the old village yogi, smeared with wood ashes, mumbles fruit- 
less orisons to his unresponsive deities. Another goat is slain, being 
first anointed with wine and made to bow down thrice to the graven 
image before its throat is cut. One of its feet is severed and hung 
up in the little hut which forms the sacred tenement. These heathen 
rites, though no more heathen than the exactly similar rites of 
Abraham of old, are important. Without them the shikaris will not 
hope for success.t They help to supply that moral element which is 
so essential to success both in sport and war. 

On our way to and from these ceremonies we have not been idle. 
The jungle paths, the dry beds of the streams, the margins of the 
pools form the book of Nature in which we can plainly read of the 
comings and goings of the wild beasts. At one pool the great tiger 
reported to be here drank two days ago; the outlines of his pugs 
are not sharp and distinct as they would be in a recent impress, 
while on the neighbouring path his tracks have been almost. obli- 
terated by those of bears, deer, porcupines, and many other wild 
creatures that have passed by in the silent watches of the night. 
This is evidently a favourite haunt, for there are older marks of 
different dates, and he will doubtless return in the course of a day 
or two. Other tracks are found on the path at another place in the 
valley, evidently quite fresh ; indeed, the tiger must have passed by 
after dawn, for his marks overlie those of the little quail which do 
not emerge until after break of day. High over the hill that falls 


* I recollect one tigress that used each night to kill a buffalo tied up in the same 
place, where shade and water were plentiful, but she always made off to some distant 
haunt, the ground being too hard for tracking. Two drives having been carried out 
without euccess, on the third morning just after daybreak I took off my boots near the 
place, and stalked the tigress and shot her as xhe lay beside the kill near a pool of 
water. 

+ These people are very superstitious. At one place, where I killed a number of tigers, 
the shikaris ascribed our success to the beneficent influence of the Gonds and their Raja, 
to whom my superstitious followers attributed great power over the denizens of the 
jungles. The Gonds, if we had not propitiated them, would have warned the tigers 
against us, aud would even have turned aside any bullets fired at them. Indeed, one 
that escaped my bullet was supposed by my shikaris to be under the special protection 
of the sylvan deity. r, said they, in all our wanderings in past years, how many tigers 
have we seen and slain ? And of those seen, not one has hitherto escaped with its life ? 
Surely there is a spell upon it. Therefore. let us leave this beast which, the Gonds tell 
us, bears a charmed life, 
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sheer to the valley below, the vultures, mere specks circling in the 
azure sky, tell of the spot where lie the remains of the cow he killed 
two days ago. We may tie up one of our buffaloes here, and at 
intervals along the valley, where there is cover and water, arranging 
for the prospective beat at each place by deciding upon its direction, 
and the posts for the gun and stops. At another pool a clearly- 
defined pug shows plainly on the muddy margin—the track ofa 
tigress, judging by its oval form, so different from the square mark 
of the male. She had stood for a moment on the path above before 
descending to the water, and after quenching her thirst had pushed 
her way through the grass, dank with the dews of night, where her 
course is plain, towards the hill above. Beyond the hill lies another 
ravine, with umbrageous nooks for the shade-loving tiger, and a 
running stream. No doubt she has gone there, as indeed her tracks 
prove. We might drive her out and shoot her now, but the day is 
far spent, and she will be on the alert. Better to hunt a tiger in the 
middle of the day, when it is heavy with beef and somnolent from the 
heat. Buffaloes tied up above and below the tracks will hem the 
tigress in with a ring of bait. Our buffaloes all used up, we can 
return to camp and await events. 

Next morning one is up betimes, to visit first the most distant 
buffalo, for they should not be approached too early. After the 
bloody feast of the night the tiger frequently prowls round in the 
vicinity of the kill for some time in the cool of the early morning, 
and by going too soon one may disturb the animal and drive it 
to adistance. But the burning rays of the sun rising in the heavens 
force the beast, impatient of heat, to seek an umbrageous retreat 
near its prey, where it sleeps until the advance of night's phantom 
army, the shadows of the forest, shall herald a renewal of the feast. 
We are now nearing the place where the buffalo was picketed. The 
ground is carefully scrutinised for marks of the midnight murderer, 
but none are seen. The buffalo is viewed from a distance (the spot 
for this inspection has been chosen and tested as soon as the animal 
was tied up), a tree being climbed for the purpose, if need be. 
One must not approach too near. The tiger may be on the alert, 
if not still engaged on the bloody repast. The buffalo is lying 
on the ground, and appears very still, but a view through the 
binoculars reveals the flicking of an ear, and an occasional whisk of 
the tail to keep off the flies. The wretched beast is watered and 
washed in the pool ; fresh grass is cut and placed before it, and it is 
again abandoned to its weary vigil. 

The second place is approached in like manner. A crow, perch- 
ed on a tree above, caws loudly, looking the while with beady eyes 
at something below. It is a suspicious sign, accentuated by the 
appearance of a few dark specks circling far up in the sky overhead, 
and rendered almost a certainty by the fresh impress of a tiger's 
paws seen upon the dusty path. Over these tracks are footprints of 
ee and other nocturnal animals, indicating that the great 

east has passed by early in the night. A view from a distance 
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shows that the buffalo has gone. Only a small quantity of the grass 
provided for it hasbeen eaten. There is a broken piece of the rope 
with which it was tied, and that dark patch may be blood. The trail 
ofa heavy body proves that the carcass has been dragged up a small 
channel on the opposite side of the watercourse. If all is well 
arranged, nothing can now avert the monster’s fate. 
We are now in contact with the encmy. Strategy is ended, so 
far as this particular animal is concerned, and tactics have begun. 
A man on horseback is at once sent back to camp, where mounted 
men are in readiness to go out and collect beaters from the surround- © 
ing hamlets, sometimes having to ride a distance of five or six miles. 
The nature of the ground determines the number of men required 
for the beat, which may amount from a dozen to a hundred or more. 
Meanwhile the other buffaloes that have been tied out are viewed 
in the same manner. If there be another kill, a second drive can 
be carried out. The beaters arrive in detachments, and we march 
off towards the scene of action. Within a mile or less of the kill a 
halt is called, and the army of beaters is split up into two divisions. 
In one—generally the smaller division—the more expert and intelli- 
gent men are placed, these being intended for posting as stops at 
the flanks of the beat, to turn the tiger should he attempt to break 
out. The remainder, armed with rattles, drums, and other noisy instru- 
ments, are marshalled by the shikaris and placed under charge of 
sepoys or other trusty men, one or two of whom should bear fire-arms 
to give the beaters some sense of security.* Careful directions are 
given to keep the beaters in an extended line, according to the 
nature of the ground, groups being necessary at times to beat thickets 
and dense jungle. Fike soldiers in the attack, the beaters have a 
tendency to crowd together. The first division is now marched off 
with the sportsman and the head shikari. Skirting the jungle in 
which the tiger is supposed to be, the men are posted as stops in trees 
at intervals along the flank of the beat, overlooking nallahs and other 
likely places where the tiger might attempt to break out, and each 
man having instructions as to what he is to do. Generally a 
slight noise, such as the cracking of a dry stick or a cough, is 
sufficient to turn the animal; sometimes clapping of the hands, 
and even shouting are required to attain the desired object ; and on 
one occasion when the tiger stood roaring at him, my orderly had to 
throw his shoes at it to turn it. Arrived at the apex of the triangle 
the base of which will be formed by the beaters, and the flanks by 
the stops, the sportsman takes up a place in a tree or other command- 
ing position where he has a good field of view and fire, and the 
stops on the other flank are then posted by the head shikari who, 
this accomplished, rejoins the beaters. All is now ready. It may 
be assumed that, as a general rule, an animal should be driven out 
in the direction it would naturally take, any probability of an attempt 


_  * Some consideration should be shown to those fearless men who, armed only with a 
stick or an axe, enter the jungle to drive the fiercest of wild beasta from its lair, 
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to break back through the beat or the stops being thus minimised. 
The beat has been arranged on this basis, the direction being indicated 


as 
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by knowledge of the ground and of the habits of the tiger. The 
drive commences with a simultaneous uproar of the beaters. Now 
the sportsman must be on the alert; every sense must be strained, 
andno precautionary detail must be omitted. The moment for 
which all these preparations have been made is athand. The barrels 
of the rifle and the cartridges must be examined, and the rifle cocked 
the moment one is in position. For the tiger may have been dis- 
turbed in the posting of the stops, and may appear sooner than 
expected. 

All unnecessary movements or noise must be avoided. The clink 
of a ring on the barrels, or the glint of sunshine on a bright muzzle 
may suffice to turn the game. All these details, however insigni- 
ficant they may appear, must be considered beforehand. * 


* Many years ago I was watching over a pool of water, when a panther came 
down to drink. I had neglected to cock my rifle. and now omitted to do eo silently. 
Hearing the click of the trigger. the panther xprang away into the bushes, and when 
it returned, it was too dark to make a successful shot. Needless to say, the error bas 
never been repeated — Succese in all things depends on attention to detail. 
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The beat approaches. The discordant noise of tom-tom and 
drum, the wild shouts of the beaters draw nearer. Is the beat 
empty? No! the sound of a heavy footfall strikes upon the listen- 
ing ear, as of a great beast trampling amid the dry leaves that lie 
thice upon the ground. Now the heavy breathing can be heard. 
Be quiet, oh beating heart! and steady, oh trembling hand, or all 
your labour will have been in vain! The tiger emerges from a 
thicket, and stands for a moment, gleaming golden in the sunlight, 
and listening to the noise that pursues him. Then with a gruff 
roar, he dashes forward, taking exactly the line that has Fen 
foreseen. 

The moment has arrived. A bead is drawn on the shoulder; 
the bullet speeds home ; the tiger falls, but, roaring fiercely, raises 
himself on his haunches; he has received his death-wound, but fire 
again ! for the enemy is dangerous so long as he lives and has the 
power to strike. Should he escape wounded for the time being, he 
must be followed up with great circumspection, or lives may be 
lost. But if attention is paid to every detail and no chance neglect- 
ed, this dangerous operation may generally be carried out with 
success) The hunter follows on the blood-tracks, if such there be, 
alert, and with his rifle ready, applying his knowledge of jungle- 
craft, if there be no tracks, to determine the probable line of the 
tiger's retreat. : 

Scouts are placed in commanding positions on the flanks, and 
others, accompanying the pursuer, climb trees at intervals to look 
out ahead and point out the position or the movements of the 
stricken beast. His line of retreat should also be watched, if 
convenient, by posting men beyond the position he has taken up. 
No ground that can conceal the tiger must be left unscen, and 
it is wonderful in how small a depression the animal will hide. The 
great thing is to keep on the trail. To come in on a flank is 
dangerous.* 

Should a man be wounded in the encounter, one must know 
how to treat the wounds, and carbolic acid and other remedies should 
be at hand. | 

While these operations have been in progress, several parties, 
each with a mounted messenger, have been posted at villages eight 
or ten miles off, in the vicinity of which tigers are known to be. 
When a kill takes place, the mounted man rides post-haste into 
camp, leaving the other men on the spot to collect heaters. If 
there is time, two or three tigers may thus be shot in one day in 
widely different places. A day or two before the time arrives to 
move the camp to new ground, a party is sent on to make all the 
necessary arrangements, and we move rapidly the fifteen or twenty 


*T once cut in on the line of retreat of a slightly-wounded tiger, and came suddenly 
upon it at the distance of a few feet, in a depression of the ground. Fortunately, the 
animal was lying down ; and I was able to shoot it on the instant before it could charge. 

t Although several men have been wounded when with me on such occasions, no 
lives have been lost. 
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be useful, as will appear hereafter. In Hyderabad suitable ponics 
for these men can be purchased for thirty or forty rupees apiece. 
Supplies both for men and animals have to be arranged for. These, 
except stores for one’s self, can generally be purchased in some of the 
villages, but in years of scarcity it may be necessary to take every- 
thing from headquarters. Transport must be adapted to the nature 
of the country, that in local use being generally most suitable. Carts, 
and consequently roads, differ in different parts of the country. The 
inconvenience of using carts from another district will be realised 
when it is found that the deep ruts worn by local vehicles are not of 
suitable width, the length of the axles being different. It is as well 
to take a few camels or mules so that one need not be restricted to 
cart roads. 

The next thing is to have the country reconnoitred, prior to 
the start of the expedition. A couple of intelligent men may be sent 
on ahead to engage local shikaris, if these have not already come in 
to head-quarters, and to enquire where tigers are to be found. One 
man should be able to write, and may be provided with a rough map 
of the country, and the names of the villages on the routes to be 
traversed. He will note down the information obtained, both as to 
game and supplies. A knowledge of character is essential to enable 
one to judge of the value of reports of different men—what to accept 
and what to reject. This one is prone to exaggerate, to see two 
tigers where there is only one, or to magnify a leopard into the great- 
er feline.* ‘That one is more careful, and by measuring the imprints 
of tigers’ paws with pieces of dry grass, which he will bring back 
with him, proves whether the tracks in each locality are made by 
more animals than one. But he must be able to distinguish the 
impress of a fore-paw from that ofa hind one. Reports must be 
sifted and appraised according to their merits, and the route chosen 
may depend upon these reports, as well as upon the nature of the 
season, whether exceptionally dry or otherwise. There may be water, 
and cover, and tigers one season, where there may be none the next, 
owing to the scanty rainfall that has preceded it. This preliminary 
reconnaissance may last a month, more or less, according to varying 
circumstances. It is of the first importance. The expedition is invari- 
ably limited by time, by the season if not by the period available to 
the sportsman.t Tigers must be sought for in the hot season of the 
year, when the heat and the distribution of the water limit their 
wanderings, and when the leaves have fallen and the jungle has 
thinned out sufficiently to expose them to view and fire when driven 
forth. Previous careful prospecting by skilful and experienced scouts 
will produce information as to the localities where tigers have taken 
up their abode, and may sometimes reveal exact knowledge as to 
their nightly round of prowling. 


* Lhave known the excited imagination of a very intelligent native officer mistake 
& jungle cat for a panther. 


+ I write of this sport as carried out in Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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miles, perhaps by night to escape the great heat of the day, or in 
the early morning to arrive in time to drive out any tigers that 
have been marked down. 

In the intervals when tigers are wandering or have not yet 
been located, other game may be sought for and the camp thus 
kept supplied with meat. There are many lessons to be learnt from 
stalking wild animals and observation of their habits of adaptability 
to their surroundings. Down by the margin of the river the spotted 
deer may be found in large herds, browsing on the hanging branches, 
or drinking at the stream, where their graceful forms are reflected 
in the flood. Stalking is a pleasant pastime, and good training 
for scouting work. The eyes and ears have to be constantly on 
the alert to detect the flick of an ear or the whisk of a tail, sole 
indication of the presence of an animal standing motionless at the 
approach of danger, and provided by nature with a protective colora- 
tion which blends harmoniously with the environment. The feet have 
to move as though shod with velvet over fallen leaves that crackle 
under foot and dry sticks that break with a noise like the crack of 
arifle. The shot has to be taken rapidly and with decision, to take 
advantage of the fleeting moment that offers itself before the wild 
animal has disappeared like a spectre in the shades of the forest. 

For the scout all this is the image of war. Let him observe 
the stag or bison standing motionless in the jungle when danger 
is suspected, and he will learn to remain without movement ina 
situation where concealment is desired, and where the slightest 
motion would at once reveal him to an observant foe. No Patten 
example in the art of taking cover can be adduced than that of 
the feline stalking its prey, and taking advantage of every obstacle 
and inequality of the ground. A bush no larger than his head will 
conceal the creeping tiger or leopard from view. The observation 
of animals in retreat also teaches us some useful lessons in the art of 
taking cover. 

Watch the alarmed gazelle bounding off across the undulating 
plain or over the low hills. The animal will stop at intervals to 
observe the movements of the pursner, but it will generally stop 
behind a bush or other obstacle, that at least partially conceals it 
from view, or where it can see without being seen. So also in 
stalking his quarry the hunter adopts the tactics of wild animals, 
keeping behind cover, and remaining motionless when he is observed 
by the creature he is trying to approach; if possible he will keep 
the rising or setting sun at his back. In the observation of tracks 
the experienced sportsman will at once see many signs to tel! him 
whether they are fresh or otherwise, and the habit acquired of being 
constantly on the alert, and using the powers of reasoning for the 
elucidation of signs,* cannot fail to be of use not only to the scout 
but to every soldier in time of war. 


* By intelligent observation it is possible tu reconstruct an entire scene from 
tracks and other signs. An example may be given. I once fuund the remains of a 
cow bisun that had been killed and devoured by a tiger. The skin, skull, and hoofa 
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There are many other things to be learnt from Nature, of which, 
perhaps, the attribute known as an “eye for country” is the most, 
valuable. A knowledge of the seasons when, and of the localities 
where useful natural products may be sought will be acquired, as 
well as some skill in the detection of places likely to hold water, 
and in the signs of the weather. An observation of the protective 
coloration of animals is also not without its uses. 

But among the most useful acquirements of the hunter, and 
particularly of the officer of the Indian Army, is the knowledge 
gained of the country and people; and especially the intimate 
relations with those among his followers who are soldiers in his 
regiment. These latter are intimately associated with him in the 
pursuit of game. He learns their characters and appreciates their 
valuable qualities, which may be revealed not only in the daily work, 
but in their behaviour in situations of danger, where the native 
soldier never fails in his devotion to his officer. At night after the 
labours of the day are over, if the finest pursuit in the world can 
be called a labour, the hunter and his following meet in friendly 
conclave, and discuss the past day’s events or the arrangements for 
the morrow, and the conversation drifts to many other and _interest- 
ing subjects. 

As for the devotion of the native soldier in time of danger, 
many incidents might be quoted. On one occasion an officer * 
was seized by a tiger, when his orderly rushed up and drove a spear 
through the beast, releasing his master too late to save his life. 
On another occasion an officert pulled a panther off one of his 
men by the tail, and lost his life in consequence. My own orderly, 
seized and severely wounded by a tiger which then left him, called 
out to me to go on and shoot the beast, and not to trouble about 
him. ‘The same man stood the charge of a tigress which scattered 


lay there, and some of the bonea, The horns had disappeared, having been gnawed off 
by porcupines or carried away hy the jungle men. Near by lay the remains of a vul- 
ture which had too early endeavoured to play the part of scavenger in the feast, and 
had evidently been killed in the attempt. The signs in the surrounding jungle enabled 
me to reconstruct the whole scene of the tragedy, for the ground had been wet and 
somewhat marahy when it took place. There were the pugs of the tiger where he had 
crept towards his victim, while the dixposition of the tracks indicated where he had 
made his final rush and had borne his prey to the ground by the very impetus of his 
onslaught. The bison was one of a herd of about eight animals, among them a fine 
bull whoae hoof-marks were clearly outlined in the hardened mud. They had been 
browsing on the succulent shoots of the bamboos, many of which had been nipped 
from the parent tree. When the tiger's onslaught took place the herd had stampeded 
helter-skelter, evidently led by the bull, for his spoor was almost obliterated by that 
of the cows which followed him in the rush through the jungle. The tiger had feasted 
at the spot where the kill took place, for the carcass of his victim was too heavy to 
drag away, After eating his fill he had quenched his thirst at a neighbouring pool, 
where his paws had left deep impressions on the margin. He had then lain down to 
reat, watching the remains of his prey, among the graxs and bushes close by, where the 
impress of his form could be distinguished, and had from thence rushd out to slay the 
intrusive vulture which, perhaps gorged with flesh, had not time to take wing and 
eacape the mighty paw. All this could be read in the book of Nature which lay open 
before me. 
* Captain Whistler, 2nd Infantry Hyderabad Contingent, 
t Lieut. A. L, Harries, 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent. 
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the line of beaters, and shot it dead, thus in all probability saving 
several lives. Old Nathu shikari, now alas, gone to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, who had once been a sepoy, had a habit of 
running up to a tiger or panther that had been shot and_ beating 
it with a stick, although the animal might still be struggling on 
the ground. The same brave spirit has stood beside me unflinch- 
ingly many a tight corner. Perhaps most gallant of all was the 
Sikh Sowar Gopal Singh of the 20th Deccan Horse, who, when the 
present writer was seized by a panther, rushed up and beat the 
beast over the head with the butt-end of the gun he was carrying. 
Such incidents as these, and the friendly intercourse of the chase, 
bring men together, and foster a mutual liking and respect, irre- 
spective of colour, or race, or creed. 
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RAFT OF RUSHES. 


Constructed by C. Company, 1st Battn., The King’s Own Regiment, 
at Shwebo, Upper Burma. August 1907. 


By Caprain H. K. CLoucu, THE Kino’s Own REcT. 


The raft consisted of five fascines approximately six feet long 
and two feet diameter. 

Materials :—Bull rushes. Lashing Rope. Tools:—10 Dahs. 

Number of men :—10. 

Time :—About 3} hours. 

The raft was constructed from bull rushes growing in a tank 
in the Cantonments Shwebo, Upper Burma; ten men were employed, 
and the time taken was about 34 hours spread over three days, 
August 26th, 27th and 28th. The rushes were full grown and 
green, and full of sap. They were cut by the men wading in the 
water and each fascine was constructed on the bank and then rolled 
into the water. On account of the great weight of each it would 
be impossible to make the raft on land and then launch it. One 
fascine carries 3 men with case and safety. Two of the fascines 
lay in the water for 2 days and one for 3 days and lost practically 
none of their buoyancy. The difficulty in binding the fascines is 
the great objection when a long piece of rope is used, four short 
lengths at intervals tightened by means of a “choker” would be 
more effective. Binding with rushes twisted into ropes would be 
possible, but requires a certain amount of skill. When ‘the five 
fascines were finished the raft was constructed as shown in Fig. I 
in the water and carried 13 men with ease and probably would have 
borne the weight of 20; no more men happened to be available at 
the time to further test it. 

Two men navigated the raft with bamboo poles. 

It would, perhaps, be better to have three fascines to support 
ns raft instead of two as when fully loaded the centre “sags” some- 
what. 

There is no doubt that rushes and espccially bull-rushes are 
most excellent material for rafts, and ina green state when full of sap 
or juice the rushes are at their best for buoyancy ; when used dry and 
dead in all probability they would become water-logged in a short 
time, 

The raft in question was the first ever built by the men employ- 
ed, and without doubt, with a little practice, very much less time 
would be needed for the work. 


THE STRATEGY OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 
A SPECULATION. 


By Lievt.-Cot. F. J. S. CLeeve, R.F.A., P.S.C. 


It is not necessary, for the purposes of this article, to recapitulate 
the actual dispositions of the forces in the theatre of war, nor to 
comment on the general strategical considerations involved in those 
dispositions. These will be found in Hamley and many other stand- 
ard works. 

The question that it is proposed to discuss is the very small part 
borne by Antwerp in the strategy of the campaign, with a specu- 
lation as to the reasons for the same. 

It must be remembered that at the time of the outburst of 
Napoleon from Elba, the utmost political tension existed between 
the powers, and that the only coal of union was the fear of a further 

rotracted succession of Napoleonic wars, involving great changes 
in the political geography of Europe, whilst Napoleon himself must 
have been hopeful of regaining his former power and predominance 
in the counsels of Europe. 

It is thus reasonable to suppose that any power which might 
make a decisive strategical use and prolonged military occupation of 
Antwerp, probably involving fortification tothe point of impreg- 
nability, would enjoy the nine points of the law comprised in 
possession (or at least recognition of an indefinitely postponed 
evacuation), in any geographical redistribution that might be 
involved in a treaty of peace,—temporary or otherwise,—that might 
result from the fluctuations of the struggle. 

There would thus be the strongest political susceptibilities as 
to any action which might cause Antwerp to come into actual 
occupation by any of the allies, except in case of the strongest 
military necessity, whilst, as a strategic point, it was probably more 
coveted by Napoleon than any in Europe, and, at that period, may 
reasonably be regarded as the Constantinople of the Napoleonic 
question, =~ 

Provided that it should play no important military part in the 
campaign in Belgium, it was probable that, with the occupation of 
Brussels, it would fall, almost automatically, into the hands 
of Napoleon ; but, if the allies should be forced to sink their jealous- 
ies and make ita prominent feature in the campaign, it might 
prove more than a Torres Vedras to capture. 

However, at the commencement of the campaign, it was in the 
hands of the Anglo-Dutch, and, together with the route to Brussels, 
was sufficiently organised to bring it into working order as a 
base and line of communication, the principal British line of com- 
munication running through Ghent and Ostend. 
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Hamley remarks (p. 180, Operations of War). 

“Had the allies been both of them based on Antwerp, 
“they would, by forming front on any arc of which certain uae 
“were the radii, have covered both Brussels and their base. 
“As it was, their front extended from Oudenarde to Liege, that 
“is, on an immense are, and still covered their communications with 
“their bases very imperfectly.” 

He qualifies this, however (on p. 199, Operations of War) by 
stating that “If, then, allied armies, operating from divergent 
“bases, can combine, their operation will be more effective than if 
“they had a common base.” 

As regards the joint use of Antwerp as a base, there would 
have been administrative as well as political difficulties, and al though, 
as regards the general situation and uncertainty as to Napoleon's 
probable line of operation, it would have had its advantages, in the 
three specific cases to be considered, the mattcr is open to controversy. 

1stly.—If Napoleon should operate against the British lines of 
communication with Ostend, Wellington could re-base himself 
entirely on Antwerp (an art. in which he excelled), when the lines 
of communication of the allics would have been thoroughly satis- 
factory for a continuance of the struggle. 

2ndly.—If Napoleon should operate against the Prussian lines 
of communication with Cologne, Blucher would similarly require 
to shift his base to Antwerp, Wellington would be obliged to ac- 
quiesce, and the jealousies of the powers would be silenced by 
force of circumstances, and again the lines of communication of the 
allies would be thoroughly satisfactory. 

As regards such a change of base, it must be remembered that, 
before the days of railways and metalled roads, canals and water- 
ways were immeasurably the best form of communications and_ were 
far more highly developed as such, than at the present day, and that 
the principal Prussian magazines were on the Rhine at Cologne, 
and on the Meuse at Namur, Licge, Maastricht, etc, whence there 
were admirable river and canal communications with Antwerp- 

A strong feature in canal transport is, that reliefs of horses 
required for the tow-path, and of personnel for navigation, C4" be 
carried on the barge itself, and that the entire 24 hours-of the day 
are available for work. 

Further, there was sea-communication with Antwerp, and, 
as regards British supplies at that port, small arm and artillery 
ammunition, unlike ihe conditions of the present day, were Prt 
tically of universal pattern throughout Europe, and all equipmen 
far less specialised. Foodstuffs in any case are universal. a 

3rdly.—The course actually adopted by Napoleon, of interpasng 
between the allies, was the least likely to throw either of them 3 
to Antwerp, and, as an attempt will be made to show, Napoleon 
grand tactics were conducive to throwing the allies back OP ae 
own communications, and especially unconducive to calling Antwerp 
into play. 
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On the morning of 16th June it became evident that the 
concentration of the Anglo-Dutch was far less advanced than that 
of the Prussians, and that a more pronounced display of force against 
the former would have ensured their defeat. Further Napoleon’s 
despatch to Ney (p. 186, Hamley’s Operations of War) appears to 
indicate that Napoleon believed Wellington’s troops to be principally 
to the west of the Brussels road, and that they could be pushed 
off the same. The effect of a defeat on the DntchyBelgian 
portion of Wellington’s command must also be considered. As 
regards strategical allusions in this despatch, it must be remembered 
that they did not concern the action required to be taken, and 
that the despatch, as happened in another instance, might have 
miscarried. 

It is certainly true that Wellington could not have been pre- 
vented from concentrating further to his rear, but this also applies 
to the Prussians who, if they had not been forced to fight at Ligny 
might, in the event of Wellington being defeated, probably have 
fallen back voluntarily towards the Meuse. 

The fact, however, that the concert of the Prussians with 
Wellington would thus have been destroyed by the interposition 
of an adequate force (p. 199, Hamley’s Operations of War), and 
that their left flank would have been exposed to the operations 
of any detached force,—such as was mile under Grouchy,— 
might probably have caused them to shift their communications to the 
north-west, thus getting into touch with Antwerp, with a view 
to re-establishing concert with Wellington, and they would probably 
have been undisturbed in carrying this out. 

Napoleon, however, by his movement on Fleurus, went out 
of his way to make the defeat of the Prussians his primary object, 
and by decisively defeating them and enveloping their right flank,— 
though the left offered decided strategic advantages,—adopted the 
surest means of forcing them back along their line of com- 
munications, and of preventing them from adopting a more northerly 
line of communication tending towards Antwerp. He appears to 
have believed that he had entirely achieved his object, anh have 
despatched Grouchy merely to follow up his success. 

As regards Wellington, it was obvious that after Blucher’s 
defeat. at Ligny, he had no option, strategically, but to retire, and, 
owing to the weather, the road to Brussels (vid Gemappes) was 
practically a causeway. His forces on that road numbered some 
30,000 men, and there appears, at first sight, to be no reason 
why Napoleon should have followed him with more than an equal 
number, especially as it was evident that there were Anglo-Dutch 
forces at Nivelles Braine-Le-Comte and to the westward which 
Wellington would be anxious to draw in towards himself, and the 
movement of which, particularly along the Nivelles-Mt. St. Jean 
road, could undoubtedly be hindered and harassed. 

Moreover, at the battle of Waterloo, an endeavour to envelop 
Wellington’s right flank would certainly have tended to prevent 
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a probable concentration, at Waterloo, of the troops from Hal, 
and of such troops, from the westward, as had not yet been able 
to converge sufficiently on Wellington. 

That Wellington expected such a movement, is shown by his 
despatches, and by his placing his reserves in rear of his right, and 
maintaining a strong force at Hal. 

Why did not Napoleon avail himself of this apparent tactical 
and strategical advantage ? 

The answer appears to be that any movement against Welling- 
ton’s right would have tended to pie him off his communications 
with Ostend, and divert him on to his communications with Antwerp. 

We thus tind Napoleon endeavouring to push Wellington back 
on his communications with Ostend, and Wellington mainly 
solicitons in preserving that line of retreat in case it should be 
required. 

To what circumstance may this concord of appreciation on 
the part of the opponents be attributed, viz., Wellington’s pre- 
ference for the Ostend line of communications, and Napoleon’s entire 
concurrence in such preference ? 

The answer appears to be that Wellington relied on the co-opera- 
tion of the Prussians, and framed his plans accordingly, and that 
Napoleon was unaware of this factor in the situation, and framed his 
plans on the contrary view. 

To what was this co-operation on the part of the Prussians 
attributable ? 

To the fact that Blucher, though severely defeated at Ligny, 
had refused to allow himself to be headed off from a retreat north- 
wards, had abandoned his communications, and on the 18th June 
was actually marching westwards to Wellington’s support, though 
his left rear was being pressed upon by the enemy at the time. 

It is reasonable to speculate as to whether there can have been 
any circumstance to justify such apparent recklessness. 

Any one who has studied the situation at Wavre on the 
ground, and tracked the footsteps of the Prussians therefrom to 
Waterloo, must be struck with the extraordinary boldness of the 
Prussian operations, and the extreme importance in abandoning 
their communications eastwards,—which in face of Grouchy’s move- 
ments they were not likely to regain,—of securing a fresh base and 
communications to the northwards. 

What if Antwerp, with its stores and already developed line 
of communications with Brussels, and presumably with Louvain, 
the Nassau Division having been billeted on the Brussels-Louvain 
road should be at their disposal ? 

In the event of Wellington being defeated’ at Waterloo, the 
exhaustion tothe French consequent on the battle, a retreat. by 
Blucher on Antwerp would appear quite practicable and less 
difficult than that on Wavre; after the battle of Ligny Thiel- 
mann’s corps in fact retreated from Wavre on Louvain on 19th June 
when defeated by Grouchy, a significant circumstance. 
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Owing to the suddenness of the Prussian concentration at 
Ligny by forced marches, which had not been completed by the 
date of that battle, their reserve stores, etc. could not have been 
pushed far away from the waterways of the Meuse, etc., by which 
transfer to Antwerp could be effected. 

Politically, Antwerp was a “grand prize.” 

It is not likely that on such a point there would have been 
any but secret negotiations, principally verbal and confined to the 
most limited number of persons, nor, considering that Wellington 
would be most reluctant to make such a concession,—equivalent almost 
to offering to a Russian army the use of Constantinople,—that any 
definite assurance would have been given until the defeat of the 
Prussians at Ligny constituted a grave military necessity. The 
extreme mistrust of Wellington who, from his Indian service, was 
credited with Oriental astuteness by the heads of the Prussian Head- 
quarters Staff, seems to point to some definite delicate negotiation 
of a conditional character. 

The oft-mooted point, whether Wellington personally visited 
Blucher after Quatre-Bras, may also thereby be explainable. 

The specific request for two Prussian corps may have had refer- 
ence to the capabilities of Antwerp and the line of communications 
therefrom for immediate supply, and indeed, until the issue of the 
impending battle at Waterloo had been decided, it was impossible 
for Wellington to know whether he could himself be independent of 
his communications with Antwerp, and supply his entire army from 
those with Ostend. As events heppenet both parties would be 
equally interested in subsequent secrecy, but the absolute loyalty 
of Blucher to his allies and to the common cause, was in any case 
highly commendable. 

On the above hypothesis it would appear natural that Welling- 
ton, if defeated at Waterloo, should desire to fall back_on his 
communications with Ostend vid Alost. 

In view of the doubtful attitude of some of the Dutch-Belgian 
troops, and his own experiences of demoralisation after entering 
Badajoz, he might probably wish to avoid entering a densely popu- 
lated foreign town like Brussels ; indeed, the conduct of some of the 
Dutch-Belgian troops at Waterloo, seemed to indicate that he was 
too close to Brussels as it was. 

In this case the advantage of a force at Hal, as a point d’appui, 
to protect his flank during retirement on Alost, is apparent ; 
also the massing of his reserves in rear of his righ flank at 
Waterloo. 

If his sole object had been to bar the road to Brussels, along 
which Napoleon was advancing, and to retire, if compelled, on Brus- 
sels, and Antwerp, it seems probable that his dispositions at 
Waterloo would have been different, and that his reserves would 
have been placed farther to his left, also, that the foree at Hal would 
have been called in. Assuming that Wellington had been defeated 
and had retired vié Alust on Ghent, and that the Prussians had 
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fallen back on Antwerp, it would appear that the campaign might 
have been indefinitely prolonged. 

Napoleon, it is true, would have entered Brussels, but the 
advance of the Russian and Austrian armies against the French 
frontier on the south-west would have required his especial atten- 
tion and, probably, pene presence elsewhere. 

It would have been difficult. for his successor, fur which post 
Ney appears to be indicated, to operate against cither army, without 
exposing his Hank to the other, t.¢., both the allied armies would 
have been acting in combination from divergent bases (p. 199, 
Hamley’s Operations of War), and the situation of the alice for a 
Sop snNace of the campaign would have becn by no means unfavour- 
able. 


APPENDIX. 


List of places specifically referred to in the above article. 
These may be found in any map of Belgium. Oudenarde, Liege, 
Ostend, Ghent, Antwerp, Cologne, Namur, Maastricht, Fleurus, 
Ligny, Quatre-Bras, Nivelles, Braine-Le-Comte, Waterloo, Louvain 
Wavre, Brussels, Alost, Hal, River Rhine, River Meuse. 


THE POSITION OF MILITARY BALLOONING AT THE 
PRESENT DAY. 


[Translated from Supplement 88 to the “ Internationale 
Revue uber die gesamten Armeen und flotten,” of July 1907.] 


By Caprain C. J. B. Hay, p.sc., Q. O. Corrs oF GUIDES. 


Of the numerous methods of obtaining information none has of 
late gained so great an impetus as that of ballooning, and the 
extensive trials which are being undertaken in many and diverse 
countries and armies with both captive and free balloons bear 
witness to the great significance which is attributed to this means 
of observation for the conduct of war and battles. ; 

The Franco-German war of 1870-1871 afforded the first in- 
stance of the employment of balloons, and immediately after this 
France, England, and ultimately Germany pioneered the science of 
navigating the air. Asa result of the English device of being able 
nowy the gus necessary for filling the balloon ready in a com- 
pressed state in steel receptacles, the captive balloon has become an 
useful article of equipment for the field army as well as for fortresses. 

+The previons extraordinarily complicated and lengthy process of 
filling a balloon, which used to take three hours, can now be accom- 
plished in a quarter of an hour. 

In Germany the waggon-park was then organised—a contrast to 
the unwieldy vehicles of the French—the vehicles answering to the 
ordinary demands of military wagons, so that they could follow the 
troops closely wherever they went with sutficient mobility, and the 
employment of the park in the van of the army would give rise 
to no anxiety. : 

At length Germany succeeded by the introduction of the kite- 
balloon (cylindrical in shape), in overcoming to such an extent, the 
disadvantage of the spherical balloon, namely, that observation from 
the car in consequence of the amount of motion even with a wind of 
such moderate strength as 6 to 7 métres (20 to 23 feet) a second 
was impossible, that now it is possible to overcome a wind of double 
this strength, and thus the balloon can be made use of for from 507/ 
to 807% more days in the year. At the same time the English 
system of taking the gas ready in receptacles was dropped on 
account of the great weight of the latter, and in its place two 
methods of generating the gas at the place where it was wanted to 
be used were instituted, of which the one by means of caustic soda 
with aluminium may be considered as the more advantageous. In 
the meantime kiteballoons have been introduced not only into all 
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large armies, but also into small ones, such as those of Belgium, 
Switzerland, the United States of America, and others, arid. the 
detachments of acronauis detailed to mange thenr form a regular 
comporent part of the organisation of each army, 

It seems astonishing that captive beiloons in’ the Russ >-Japa- 
nese war were a complete failure, where there were for ihe first time 
opportunities of establishing their practical value, military — werth, 
usefulness, and as to whether they are a necessity or not. We 
learn frum the small amount of reliable information which is at. vut 
disposal regarding this subject at the present time, that the Rus- 
sians originally had only the mobile forty balloon detachment 
with two companies at their disposal, which produced gas by means 
of the action of sulphuric acid on iron at the places where jt was 
required. It took with it seventy-six vehicles, and made such slow 
progress on the bad roads, that it never arrived at its destination at 
the time when it was wanted. In consequence of this, and because 
there was a lack of materials, the battalion had to cease work 
comparatively early. 

The first East-Siberian Battalion accomplished somewhat bet tt 
results at first, its companies being divided up among the three 
armies and attached to the 10th, Sth, and 8th Anny Corps. 
any rate it is reported in the account of the Battle of Sandepu 
here indeed the observation from the Lalloon had been most. sucees* 
ful. The later events turned out less favourable for this battalaoM- 

The Japanese tried various methods of ballooning, but azyPc™ 
to have attained no- solid suecess with their curiously shaped 
monsters of 440 cubic métres capacity. Atany rate no results WHE" 
the field army have been reported. “Before Port) Arthur they kept 
themselves asa general rule at_a distance of 8,000 metres’ (8.01 
yards appreximately from the Russian guns, and therefore at such 
a distance that it was not possible to see much. Only the move 
ments of the Russian ships in the harbour, visible from afar on the 
glistening surface of the water, could be observed by them. 

But in spite of these insignificant performances in war of 
captive balloons, which are to be attributed in the first plince 
to faulty training of personnel as well as to defective materiel, they 
will undoubtedly retain their great importance for a long time ” 
come and be absolutely indispensable for commanders in modera 
war. That is to say, until it is found possible to institute motu 
balloons and flying machines fully adaptable for use in war, which 
will also be able tuaccompany troops in the field over all kinds of 
country. 

People are at present engaged in endeavouring to evolve 
air-ships and machines, especially in the German Empire and! 
neighbouring France. In England, too, flving machines are V9 1MS 
constructed and tested, as is instanced by their appearance not Long 
agu at the Cordingley Exhibition in London. 

There are at present three diticrent types of the latest steerable 
balloons: the rigid, the flexible, and the partially flexible. Rep 


that 


these 
in 
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sentatives of these three kinds are the balloons of Count Zeppelin, 
of Major von Parseval, and of the Brothers Lebaudy, respectively. 

The rigidly built balloon of aluminium, perhaps the balloon of 
the future, is, in consequence of its gigantic dimensions—it holds 
about 12,000 enbic métres of yas, is 126 amétres (385 feet approxi- 
mately) long, with a diameter of 12} métres (about 39 feet, and 
can take 9 people in its car—very difficult to control. : 

It has, however, the great advantage that it retains its shape 
under all circumstances, that all parts can be set in motion with 
safety and are theoretically in their proper places ; since it cannot be 
earried about unfilled it requires special arrangements, both for 
filling it and for the ascent as well as for the descent and for 
salvage, and it cannot be employed for military purposes until it can 
always make sure of reaching its original point of ascent or a 
prepared “ harbour of refuge.” Whether with the help of its verti- 
cal steering apparatus it will be able to remain at a certain height 
for any length of time has not yet been proved. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the tireless and self-sacrificing pioneer in this vast 
and important field of science and of practical consequence, Count 
Zeppelin, will master all the difticultics still remaining. The three 
giant balloons, which he has constructed up to date, have indeed 
each in succession made astep forward, so that we may hope that 
the deserving cavalrv-general with his fourth creation, whose trials 
in the summer of this year the whole civilised world is awaiting 
with eager expectation, may make a really considerable step in 
advance towards the goal for which he is striving. Details regarding 
the new balloon, the wherewithal for constructing which has been 
partially raised by means of a lottery (by permission) in the German 
Empire, are still lacking, but it has transpired that all earlier 
methods are to be surpassed and that an electric searchlight is to 
form part of.the new equipment. Further it is said that the Count 
in his trial trips with his new balloon will undertake attempts with 
“ receiving apparatus” for wireless telegraphy, in order to be able to 
follow these up later with similar ones with “sending apparatus”. 
A success in this direction would be of far-reaching importance, for up 
to date no safe means has been discovered or proved reliable for 
enabling orders, questions, and other communications to be sent 
from headquarters to motor-balloons hovering high up and far away 
in the air. Justin the same there is lacking still that sure 
connection by means of which from the dirigable balloon information 
might be communicated to headquarters which may be perhaps 
some hundreds of iilométres in rear. Carricr pigeons which are 
used for this purpose at the present time, fail too often and can only 
be regarded as a“ pis aller.” 

The second type, the flexible balloon of Major von Parseval, the 
co-designer of the kite-balloon mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, is in every way the exact opposite of the Zeppelin balloon, 
Herr von Parseval set himself the task of constructing a motor-air 
ship, which, as a matter of principle, with the exception of the car 
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and of part of the machinery disposed therein, dispensed with all 
inflexible parts and all strengthening and stiffening by means of 
picces of wood or metal. And in fact he succeeded, as one of our 
earliest military aeronauts, the Commander of the Prussian Balloon 
Battalion, Major Gross, announced, in building a balloon which. 
when folded up in its unfilled state together with its car and motor. 
can be carried in a single railway wagon or in two country wagons, 
can be filled at any place desired without specially great labour, and 
then and there launched into the air. 

The value ofa balloon of this kind is thus of course enormously 
enhanced in comparison with one like that of Count Zeppelin, which 
cannot be carried about unfilled, or one which for its ascent requires 
special workshops, a special building, and as regards time a_ period 
of several days. 

Major von Parseval’s balloon has an irregular shape, something 
like that of a cigar, and its elongated form rather resembles that of 
the kite-balloon This comparatively small balloon of 3,000 cubic 
métres capacity has a length of 48 amétres (about 53 yards) and a 
diameter of 8°57 métrea (93 yards approximately), but carries a very 
powerful Mercédes motor and a crew of four people. 

A very important question, which interests the widest circles in 
the closest connection with this construction of Major von Parseval’s 
is now, whenever it turns out to be possible to construct such entirely 
flexible balloons on a larger scale, when their capacity for carrying 
and their radius of action would be increased and at the same time 
their utility for military purposes be significantly extended. The 
secret is principally contained in the fact that with increasing size 
it becomes more and more difficult. to maintain the shape in a state 
of tension without any stiffening. 

Perhaps though the Motor Balloon Company, which at the 
instigation of the Emperor has lately purchased the Parseval Bal- 
loon will, in conjunction with its constructors, master all difficulties 
which confront it and thereby evolve for us a new and valuable 
means of obtaining information, ete, in war. ‘rials for this end 
which of course in the meantime are being kept strictly secret, are 
taking place continuously from a building on the land allotted to 
the Military Aeronauts at Tegel. 

It has often been deplored in the press that in sharp contrast to 
the progress of the French in the field of steerable balloons and to 
the active interest which the French army leaders take in these 
events, our leading military circles remain far too dilatory in regard 
to military acrial navigation, and that not long ago the state (French) 
took measures to an adequate degree with reference to this weighty 
question which concerns the defence of the country as well. 

The reproaches in consequence of this hurled at the Prussian 
Ministry of War are, nowithstanding, far from just, for it has beer 
proved that these very authorities have followed each stage and each 
new feature in the field of aeronautics with great attention and 
conscientiousness, 
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That for these aims not long ago only a somewhat exiguous 
sum of moncy was made available from imperial funds is partially 
attributable to the fact that we are not so wealthy, as are the French, 
to be ina position to throw about many millions of money on aims 
which may turn out to be fruitless, and partially to the fact that we 
more than our western neighbours have been in doubt, and are still 
so, as to which of the three types of motor-airships now under discus- 
sion give promise of the greatest expectations and of the most value 
for employment from a military point of view, and consequently to be 
supported the most strongly. 

In the meanwhile also, a fact which is but little known to the 
general public, the Prussian Ministry of War has taken in hand a 
steerable balloon of home construction. It is on the principle of the 
type of the “ Patrie” of the French Lebaudy system, of which detail- 
ed mention will be made further on. Major Gross considers this 
type at present to be the only one which can be considered to even 
a certain degree to be of real use in war. The defects from which 
this balloon suffers (in order to deal with this one first), consist 
principally in the fact that, although it is portable, it always 
requires several days to set it up. This at once as good as puts an 
end entirely to its utility for a real campaign, and essentially limits 
it to reconnaissance work in the service of fortresses. 

The defects of the opposition French one should now be avoided 
in the model of the German Ministry of War, and improvements be 
introduced, which should guarantee its useful employment for all 
purposes in war. A detachment of 3 officers, 10 non-commissioned 
officers and 75 men have already been trained with this balloon, and 
are said to have been perfectly satisfied with the first methodical 
trials. 

The steerable balloon of the Brothers Lebaudy and the Engineer 
Juillon is the representative of the third of the systems now in 
vogue, natnely, the semi-flexible. It exists in the form of several 
greatly improved types. All these are made of the same material 
as the Parseval balloon, and have from underneath the appearance 
of an enormous shark with a sharp-pointed head (the fore part, of 
the balloon), and a powerful caudal fin (the afterpart of the balloon.) 
This kind of caudal fin presents itself in the shape of a great semi- 
circular serrated sheet of strong sheet-iron, which is in a way fixed 
into the balloon, so that when in flight it assumes a horizontal posi- 
tion and invests it with a certain stability. Underneath the balloga 
is fixed a large oval bottom-board, to which the car, together with 
the motor and mechanism, is attached by means of about 50 steel 
wire cords: in the afterpart is a great rudder, which resembles a 
fin and hangs in a perpendicular position behind. The driving 
power of the machine, in the first publicly exhibited model, is 
achieved by means of a Mercedes motor of 40 horse-power, which 

rmits of the rotation of a screw-blade 2°4 métres (about 8 feet) 
long, at the rate of 1,200 revolutions per minute, by means of which 
a speed of 40 ki/ometres an hour is attained. Under the car isa 
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ventilator, so that the necessary air may be led into the “ air-bag” 
continuously (this latter being fixed inside the balloon) and by means 
of which the loss of gas which goes on, and which is only 2 per cent. 
per diem, is compensated for, and the balloon is always kept filled. 
The capacity of this “Lebaudy ” is 500 cubic méfres, its weight, in 
consequence of the size of the machine, amounts to 3,000 hilogrummes, 
to which may be added 500 kilogrammes more for ballast together 
with four people of normal weight. The car is 48 métres (about 16 
feet) long, and is constructed of sheet-steel and stecl tubes; it is 
divided into three partitions, of which the foremost is given over to 
the “iman at the wheel’. This individual looks after the fly-wheel 
for the steering, manages the valve-cord, and keeps an eye on the 
steamn-gauge. In the centre partition is the motor, and in the after 
one the mechanician. This first Lebaudy balloon, which was 
brought to the notice of the military authorities, achieved an undis- 

uted success in its various trial trips at Toul, which extended into 
the middle of last year, so much so that the French army leaders, 
at whose disposal the balloon was gratuitously placed, determined 
on ordering several more balloons of the same type. 

In these, however, various improvements were introduced on 
the basis of former experiences. As one of the principal of these is 
to be noted the fact that while the original balloon could formerly 
only be transported when filled in its first trials from Chalons to 
Toul, and in the same way when being sent back to Meudon, in the 
case of the balloon “ Patrie,” which the Ministry of War purchased 
in December, 1906, as the first of the newly ordered balloons, the 
platform, which is 25 méfres (82 feet) long, and 6 méfres (20 feet) 
broad, can be taken to pieces, so that it is quite simple to load it up 
on a wagon or on a railway truck. In other respects, too, the 
“Patrie” type possesses substantial advantages in comparison with 
its predecessor. ‘Touching its size, for instance, as it measures from 
end to end 62 métres (about 202 feet) as against 58 métres (about 
190 feet) of the first balloon, and has a diameter of 10-3) métres 
(about 33 feet) as ayainst 85 mélres (about 28 feet) of the older 
build. Corresponding to this the capacity of the balloon with 3,150 
cubic métres is substantially larger than the one on which it was 
modelled, and in the same way the motor, which can develope the 
equivalent of 70 horse-power. Further, too, the framework is con- 
structed of steel-tubing, and the car too is somewhat larger since it 
can take 6 people in place of 4. As regards its speed also the 
balloon “ Patrie” is distinctly superior to its prototype, although the 
latter in its last trial trip before the testing Commission accomplish- 
ed a very respectable performance, in that it covered the distance 
between Nancy and Toul, amounting to 15 kilométres (about 94 miles) 
in halfan hour. The “ Patrie”, before it was sold, did seven different 
trial] trips: the last one on December 7th, 1906, in charge of men of 
the 5th Engineer Regiment, in which it had to cover the distance 
between Moisson and Military Balloon Park at Chalais-Meudon 
against the wind at a height of 200 métres (650 feet) aobve the 
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ground. The wind had a strength of 14 métres (46 fect) a second, 
but in spite of this the distance of 52 kilométres (33 miles) was 
accomplished in 1 hour and 12 minutes. The balloon “ Patrie” 
after this was put to asccond and greater test to see what it was 
capable of performing, when it travelled from Meudon to its eventual 
place of rendezvous at Verdum., 

Here is being constructed at present a building for the balloon 
65 méfres (about 212 feet) long in a meadow on the road to Belle- 
ville. It is to be built so high that the entrance will not need to be 
sunk, as is the case at Toul, when during the first trials of the 
original balloon a riding school was utilised for the purpose, the floor 
of which had to be dug up. 

Besides the balloon “ Patrie” the military administration has no 
further steerable balloons for employment with troops in.the field or 
available for use in fortres For, the first “Lebaudy” balloon, 
which the Government has just lately bought, and which bears the 
official designation of “ Lebaudy No 3,” in contravention of an 
earlier decision, is not to be taken into‘use with troops, but is to 
remain for some considerable time for purposes of instruction in the 
Military Balloon Park. 

On the other hand, there are three more balloons of the 
“Patrie” type actually in course of construction, concerning which 
it has already been settled that No 2, which is to be ready this 
year, and which is to be called “ Republique”, will be sent to Toul; 
No. 3, which will be red ndy for delivery in 1908, and which is to be 
called “ Démocratie ”, will go to Epinal: and No. 4, which is not due 
for delivery for a long time, will find a home at Belfort. 

‘There is a rumour now being circulated to the effect that, 
as soon as the four great frontier fortresses are fully equipped with 
balloons, each of the six armies, which it is known that France will 
place in the field on the outbreak of war, is to have a steerable 
balloon. 

As concerning the employment of these balloons, according to 
the latest reports about the trial trips of the “ Patrie”, it would 
appear that it is not intended to make use of the free- going balloons 
solely for purposes of reconnaissance or for the institution of 
photographic panoramas, or for any work of this nature, but in cer- 
tain circumstances to employ them as weapons, in this way that 
bombs may be thrown down from them on to the troops fighting 
beneath. 

If, in reply to this it is pointed ont in various ways in the press 
that such a use of balloons.as a means of fighting is not permissible 
in accordance with the terms of the first Peace Conference at the 
Hague, the rejoinder must be given that this postulation is at fault 
at the pieehe day. For, at that Conference it was merely announced 
on July 29th, 1899, that the High-Contracting Powers agreed that 
“the throwing of shells and explosives from balloons or in any simi- 
lar new ways ‘4s prohibited for a period of five years.” This declara- 
tion was ratified by the various powers in the years 1900 and 1901, 
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but is to-day, since it was not renewed either in 1905 or in 1906, 
not in force, and will certainly with difficulty find an opportunity cf 
being included in the decisions of the International Peace Conference 
of the present year. 

And, indeed, this seems all the less probable, if one considers 
the interesting deliberations regarding these important points of 
controversy of the year 1899, and in nearer perspective the reasons 
on account of which at the time the agreement was arrived at with 
regard to the non-employment of explosives from balloons. 

The prohibition was especially recommended by the Military 
Delegates of Russia and the Netherlands. Emphasis was laid on 
the fact that the method of warfare in question represented not only 
an insidious and inhuman procceding, somewhat resembling the 
poisoning of wells and the like, but also technique in general had 
not made such great progress as to warrant the assumption that: the 
shooting and wounding of non-combatants should be excluded. To 
this point of view, after all the delegates in the Sub-Commission, 
with the exception of the English, had spoken in favour of the above- 
mentioned prohibition, the Delegate of the United States of North 
America gave detailed expression, in that he emphasised the fact 
that in the position of technique at the time harmless individuals, 
churches, and hospitals could be destroyed just as well as the troops, 
harbours, and fortifications of the enemy. If, therefore, the prohibi- 
tion of such a method of warfare must be deemed thoroughly neces- 
sary at present, the abovementioned reasons against it will soon 
become ineffectual in the rightly expected improvement in ballooning, 
for there is no bar in the future to posting balloons at any point 
desired ata critical moment, by means of which victory would be 
decided without violating the abovementioned conditions, By 
means of a dirigable war-balloon to be employed at pleasure no 
unintentional damage would, according to this, be caused; its effect 
would not be inhuman, but, on the contrary, like all methods of war 
of concentrated intensity, would rather localise and precipitate the 
destruction, and in consequence, considerably curtail the final 
decision of the war, which is a result only to be wished for in the 
interests of mankind. “Machinery must, therefore, not be set in 
motion to exclude for a long time such a means of fighting, which 
the future will probably bring forth, but it should suftice to puta 
stop to this method of carrying on war for a certain length of time, 
until it can be directed on the abovementioned orderly lines, and by 
this means exclude harmful cireumstances which are not to be 
avoided in consequence of the position of technique at the time.” 

Inasmuch as the French have the sole right to assert and 
claim that in accordance with their experience the hypotheses on 
which the agreement here referred to was concluded in the year 
1899, no longer hold good, and other powers also have arrived at 
totally different conclusions in the opinions they hold regarding the 
military utility of dirigible balloons, to those which they had in the 
year 1899, thus, as has been already said, it will be dithcult this time 
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to obtain a majority at The Hague to ratify anew the former agree- 
ments regarding the use of shells and explosives from balloons 

Although we are not in a position to prove that all statements 
are correct, it may here be interpolated as a matter of common 
interest that, in England particularly, the fear of the dirigible 
balloons of the French would appear to be very great, and the press 
is continually harping on the statement that Parliament ought to 
compel the Government to turn its attention more than it has done 
up to date to the development of military ballooning. In most 
impressive words Mr. Edge, not long ago, gave vent to his opinion on 
this important question in the columns of the “Daily Express”, 
saying that the French were so amply equipped with balloons that 
with the aid uf them the whole British Fleet might be rendered 
absolutely and entirely useless at a distance of 20 English miles 
from the French coast. cap sat: 

It is incomprehensible that the Government does nothing, since 
the cost of balloons for purposes of war is comparatively small and 
amount to little more than £50,000. France would now be in a pusi- 
tion, on foggy days, for instance, to let her balloons get so close over 
all the British men-of-war, which ventured within a certain distance 
from the French coast, that it would be simple to drop explosives on 
to these vessels, and in this way the most costly battleships could 
be destroyed without any further trouble. 

Thus we are afforded the opportunity of briefly touching on the 
certainly most weighty question, what aspect does the carrying and 
employment of explosive shells in war balloons assume in the posi- 
tion at the present day of inotor-ballooning. 

And in this it will appear (to anticipate this most important 
fact here at once), that the carrying into effect is nevertheless not 
altogether so simple a matter, and the fears of the English for the 
threatened destruction of their fleet, even if they really ought to exist, 
are at present at any rate not on the whole well founded. In an 
extraordinarily instructive article, which that experienced aeronaut 
of the Society for the Study of Motor-Ballooning, Captain A. D. von 
Krogh, has written, and published quite a short time ago in the 
“Zertachrift fur das gesumte Schiessund Sprengstofiwesen”, the 
subject amongst others discussed was that, as a balloon on account 
of risk to itself was not able to travel too near the earth, the hitting 

of comparatively small objects, such as armoured towers, ships, and 
the like, would be extremely difficult. ‘Therefore we must rightly 
regard with some sceptism the newspaper reports to this effect and 
the communications from eye-witnesses, which spoke of the very 
successful trials against such targets on the part of the Lebaudy 
balloons from a height of 500 métres (1,625 feet approximately), 
and over. Besides heights of less than 1,000 métres (3,250 feet 
approximately) although up to the present we have been unable to 
collect any enol reliable experiences regarding the bombardment 
of dirigible balloons, will be decidedly dangerous owing to exposure 
tu Infantry and Artillery fire. On the explosion of snch large charges, 
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tuo, strong pressure-waves would be generated, which would spread 
into the air above, and might have an extremely unpleasant effect, on 
a balloon travelling comparatively near the ground. And, also in 
such anevent the ensuing vacuum with its consequent rapid rushing 
together of the air would prove an cremy not to be despised. 

In other respects, however, the conditions are favourable for the 
attack of extensive objectives, as, for instance, blockaded forts. and 
particularly harbours and the larger inhabited places. Against such 
objects one could operate either by night or else choose a day in 
foggy weather, and thereby be protected from view, as one would 
travel above the clouds. It would be sufficiently accurate to fix one’s 
position by the compass, in order to reach the desired spot, and the 
fact that one was really right over it would be guaranteed, if the 
motor was stopped from time to time, by the noise which rises up 
from large places to a fairly considerable height. 

Also as regards the amount of explosive material te be carried in 
a Lalloon Herr von Krogh gives most interesting data. In this 
connection it was stated in the press that the new French motor 
balloons were not. to be feared in this respect,as they had not enough 
space to take with them an adequate supply of shells and_ the like. 
According to the undoubtedly correct calculations, which Captain 
von Krogh has put forward, this supposition does not hold good. 
In Major von Parseval’s balloon, which, as we have seen, has a 
capacity of 3,000 cubic meéfres, taking the normal calculation of 
manceuvring ballast at 200 kilogrammes, a further weight of 200 
kilogrammes of explosive materials can be carried. If the above 
ballast were somewhat lessened, the amount of explosives could be 
raised to a weight of from 250 to 300 kiloyrummes. And now as 
the “ Patrie,” with its capacity of 3,150 cubic métres, has a somewhat 
greater bulk than the Parseval balloon, it can be loaded at. the 
very least to a weight equal to the latter, with which, provided the 
marksmanship be tolerably good, favourable results ought to be 
attained. 

It is, moreover, characteristic of the great significance which 
the French ascribe to military ballooning that the competent author- 
ities, in spite of the successes of the Lebaudy balloon, ave energeti- 
cally trying to support and promote all further undertakings and 
progress in this field of enterprise. Thus, the trials at St. Germains, 
held a short time ago, with the improved dirigible balloon, “La 
Ville de Paris”, of M. Henry Deutsch de la Meurthe, took place in 
the presence of representatives of the Ministry of War. 

This balloon has a total length of 62 méfres (202 feet approxi- 
mately), a capacity of nearly 5,500 cubic metres, and is driven by an 
Argus motor, which by a “turn-register” of 900 turns develops 70 
horsc-power. The screw, made by Renard, is propelled by means of 
a cog-whcel arrangement with a reduction of 5:1. The eight small 
balloons, which are fastened tothe four sides of the large one, embody 
a new idea. The first ascent did not pass off altogether satisfactorily, 
for, after travelling for a quarter of an hour, the motor did not work 
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smoothly. M. Deutsch, however, hopes soon to be able tu improve 
this small defect, and then again to undertake trials. 

Especially interesting to the iilitary authorities is the 
latest balloon probiem of that well-known sportsman, de St. 
Uhattrey, who has a balloon named after himself in hand, and who 
wished to start the public preliminary trials in May of this year. The 
balloon is at the present time lodged in the balloon-hall, ¢ La 
Ménageric,” belonging to the Balloon BattaJion at Versailles, and 
according to the arrangement of the Minister of War is to be manned 
exclusively by men of the Military Balloon Park at Chalais-Meudon. 
This balloon is said to be very like the small dirigible balloons which 
Santos Dumont constructed some years ago, and which are shaped 
like a spindle, with a car made of bamboo, obtaining their motive- 
power by means of a motor of 25 horse-power. 

At the present, however, the French Ministry of War is directing 
the closest attention to the trials of the well-known aeronaut, Santos 
Dumont, with the “dragon-fly ” built by himself, which were com- 
menced on October 25th, 1906, and again renewed since that date. 
M. Dumont, who has fer some considerable time busied himself with 
great success inthe construction of dirigible balloons, and amongst 
other things won the “Deutsch” prize for his flight round the 
Eiffel Tower, is of opinion that this problem has not sufficient 
practical value, and that his flying-machine appertains to the 
future. 

The invention of the “dragon-fly” is really to be traced to 
Austria, but work on it was not prosecuted in that country, and 
therefore in the year 1904 it was taken up by the young Brazilian, 
Dumont. 

The “ Bird of Prey”, as this first fying-machine of Dumont was 
called, consists entirely of supporting sails, which are made of linen, 
with a rudder, an Antoinette motor of 50 horse-power with a weight 
including the entire mechanism of only 80 kilogrummes, and it can 
Moreover run on a pair of wheels. Unmanned it weighs 160 kilo- 
grammes, and has a length of 10 métres (about 33 feet); the span 
of the wings amounts tu 12 métres (about 39 feet), while the sail- 
surface ix 80 square yards, 

M. Dumont’s pritnary object was to carn for himself the prize of 
500,000 francs (£20,000), offered a short time previously by Henry 
Deutsch and Archdeacon. This competition imposed, as is known, a 
fight of 1,000 metres ‘about 1,075 yards) with aeroplanes. The 
conditions of it were, in the first place, that the flight must be 
continuous and unbroken, and, secondly, that the machine must return 
to earth to the same spot from which it started. At the first trial 
with the Dumont flying-machine it raised itself 3 or 4 métrex (10. to 
13 feet) from the level of the ground, and flew for a distance of 80 
métres (87 yards). Then a screw failed, so that the flight could 
not be continued. The second trial passed off without any mishap, 
and in it the flying-machine covered a distance of 220 métres (240 
yards) at a height of about 5 metres (163 feet) above the ground- 
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level in 214% seconds. The greatest speed attained was 82°6 métres 
in 7} seconds, that is, 42 kilometres (2614 miles an hour). 

In the course of last winter Dumont built another “ dragon-fly”, 
to which he gave the name of “ Bird of Prey 2nd ”, in the hope that 
with it he might attain his object more quickly. All that is known 
about its construction is that the supporting sails are made of wood 
and that the motor develops 100 horse-power. The trials under- 
taken with this machine in March and April of this year from the 
“ Balloon Hall” near the parade ground of St. Cyr, in the presence 
of numerous officers and of the donors of the prize were, however, 
unsuccessful, so much so that Dumont has again taken up his first 
flying-machine, the “ Bird of Prey”. 

But ill-luck overtook this one too in the trial undertaken once 
again a short time ago. After going a distance of 30 métres (3212 
yards: against the wind, the flying-machine rose easily to a height 
of 14% métrex (5 feet), but it was soon evident after a short trip tha! 
its stability left much to be desired. As soon as it had traversed a 
distance of 50 to 60 métres (55 to 65 yards) in the air, it suddenly 
made a half-turn, and inclined so much towards the earth that one 
wing struck the ground. The consequence was that the machine 

rounded with a sharp shock, and Santos Dumont was buried under- 
neath the broken parts of the wings. As the damages only affected 
the supporting ie ake one of the wheels, and moreover both motor 
and air-screw remained intact, Dumont hoped within a short time 
to be able to repair the machine, and then subsequently to renew 
his trials. 

This has certainly not come to pass up to the present. But in 
the French professional press one reads that the task which Dumont 
has set himself, as indeed his experiences up to date have sufficiently 
shown him, is one impossible of accomplishment, for, for many reasons 
he will never succeed in turning round ina wind back to the starting- 

lace. 
In the place of Dumont’s machines, an aeroplane of Delegrange, 
which is a two-decker after the Dumont system, is being talked of a 
great deal at the present time in France. ‘The first ordinary trials 
on the parade ground of Vincennes are now being followed up by 
others on the parade ground of Longchamps, in the course of which 
67 métres (73 yards) have been traversed in a flight. 

The flying-machine of the American Brothers Wright, about 
which so much has been written of late, especially in the forcign 
press, we have intentionally left out of consideration, as the technical 
accounts of it vary su greatly. We have, as a matter of course 
regarded as improbable the report that the German Empire has 
bought the American invention, a fact which the entire press has 
announced. ‘This news has just been denied from America, with the 
corollary that this flying-machine has been acquired by the Govern- 
ment of the United States at a cost of over 500,000 marks (£25,000), 
but the inventors are pledged to further secrecy of the plans, su long 
as it is being worked towards completion for practical use. 
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In connection with all these weighty experiences in the field of 
modern aeronautics, the pointing seems relevant tu the conclusion 
that, the more general becomes the intention to make use of this 
method in military aims for finding out the measures, etc. which the 
enemy is taking, so much the more must a study be made of pre- 
ventive measures with which the disadvantages to the army of these 
annoying “ points of vantage ” can be countered. 

As has already been the case for some years in Germany and 
France, trials have now taken place in Austria at the School of 
Gunnery for Fortress Artillery in shooting at captive balloons with 
so-called “ balloon-batteries” trom 12 centimetre guns on wheeled 
gun-carriages. The results attained by these batteries in some 12 
trials are said to have been that in 10 cases, after a period of 
10 minutes at the most, the greatest number of shots being 40, the 
balloon was on each occasion brought to the ground. 

Germany has gone a step further, for there people have been 
wrestling with the question of the effective fighting of dirigible 
balloons. It was first of all a question of a 5-centimetre armoured 
automobile gun detailed for this purpose : this was on view at last 
year’s automobile exhibition in Berlin. Against this gun the objec- 
tion chiefly raised was that its cfticacy was not sufficient, for it was 
lacking in adequate range and hitting capacity, and above all had 
not a good shrapnel. An article which made its appearance in the 
Militiy Wochenblatt: demanded an effective gun, which brings up 
both its crew and ammunition by means of unarmoured, quick- 
moving, and strony wagons, which would have to serve as limbers 
or platforms, to a suitable place from which to shell the balloon, 
and would there remain under cover. 

A field gun of this pattern is in course of construction at 
Krupp’s works and this indeed in the torm of a 6°5-centimetre gun 
L/35 on a recoiling carriage, in which the trunnions, as is the case 
with the later types of howitzers and mountain guns, are placed in 
rear, and which permits of an elevation to the barrel of 60°. The 
weight of the projectile is 43-A/logrammes (that of the cartridge 
being about 59 Adlogrammer), and the muzzle velocity, if one 
demands on the one hand that the weight of the gun should not 
exceed 950 hilogramunes, and on the other that an absolute stop 
at less than 10° elevation does not appear requisite, would amount 
to about 600 meétrex (1,950 feet) a second. To enhance the rate of 
fire a semi-automatic lock is made use of. 

In view of the great importance, which the subject here alluded 
to has both for the science of modern shooting as well for aerv- 
nautics, its further development, especially with regard to the later 
results of shooting especially with the proposed 6-5-centimetre gan 
may be awaited with close attention. 
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PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAPERS. 


FRENOH PAPER. 
Revue Militaire Suesse, April 1907. 


The July number opens with an interesting article: “The attack 
of fortified positions in Manchuria.” 

The author bases his remarks on articles in various magazines, 
but deals chiefly with the second army under Oku, which, on several 
occasions, was compelled to make attacks in the open on fortified 
positions. 

The first condition of success, it appears, is orientation. All 
authorities agree in this. 

The exact position of the enemy, and particularly of his artillery, 
must be determined by ofticers’ patrols, or other means, with the 
greatest care. Thus befure the Yalu the Japanese sent out Chinese 
and Corean spies, and organised an active service of patrols along the 
river. A telescope was installed in a temple on an elevation on the 
bank. In the result when the battle began the Japanese authorities 
were informed in full detail of the extent of the enemy’s position, his 
works and the position of his reserves. It is true that the negli- 
gence and apathy of the Russians gave the Japanese considerable 
advantage in obtaining the information. 

But the reconnaissance of the enemy’s position alone is not 
sufticient. The ground over which the attack will pass, the com- 
munications, the artillery positions, etc., must be minutely examined. 
If necessary the enemy’s advanced posts must be driven in. 

The plan of attack isthe next operation, The chief commander 
divides up the ground, apportions the troops and informs each 
commander of a section of ground of the object in view. These 
latter then carry out their own reconnaissances. 

The favourite Japanese plan, and one well understood through- 
out the army, was a combination of a frontal aitack and an enveloping 
movement ona flank The following is an example of a reconnais- 
sanee and subsequent attack, 

During the battieof the Sha-ho, the Te dipauese Army formed 
the left wing ot the line, The Sil Division was along the railway, 
the Gth on the Sha-ho, and the 4th between the Sha-ho and the 
Hine-ho. 

On the 1th October the advanced Russian troops fell back in 
the line Shilihe-Enteniulu-Tontai, which had been strongly fortified. 
A regiment of the 3rd (Japanese) Division seized Enteniulu during 
the night of the 12th Octeber, but was unable to hold it. Two 
more regiments attacked Tontai. At the same time the reserve 
(two regiments) was in the deep bed of the Sha-ho. ‘The commander 
of the leading regiment sent out an ofticer’s patrol along the bed 
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to obtain a majority at The Hague to ratify anew the former agree- 
ments regarding the use of shells and explosives from balloons 

Although we are not in a position to prove that all statements 
are correct, it may here be interpolated as a matter of common 
interest that, in England particularly, the fear of the dirigible 
balloons of the French would appear to be very great, and the press 
is continually harping on the statement that Parliament ought to 
compel the Government to turn its attention more than it has done 
up to date to the development of military ballooning. In most 
impressive words Mr. Edge, not long ago, gave vent to his opinion on 
this important question in the columns of the “ Daily Express”, 
saying that the French were so amply equipped with balloons that 
with the aid of them the whole British Fleet might be rendered 
absolutely and entirely useless at a distance of 20 English miles 
from the French coast. : Ba 

It ix incomprehensible that the Government does nothing, since 
the cost of balloons for purposes of war is comparatively small and 
amount to little more than £50,000. France would now be in a posi- 
tion, on foggy days, for instance, to let her balloons get so close over 
all the British men-of-war, which ventured within a certain distance 
from the French coast, that it would be simple to drop explosives on 
to these vessels, and in this way the most costly battleships could 
be destroyed without any farther trouble. 

Thus we are afforded the opportunity of briefly touching on the 
certainly most weighty question, what aspect does the carrying and 
employment of explosive shells in war balloons assume in the posi- 
tion at the present day of motor-ballooning. 

And in this it will appear (to anticipate this most important 
fact here at once), that the carrying into effect is nevertheless not 
altogether so simple a matter, and the fears of the English for the 
threatened destruction of their fleet, even if they really ought to exist, 
are at present at any rate not on the whole well founded. In an 
extraordinarily instructive article, which that experienced aeronaut 
of the Society for the Study of Motor-Ballooning, Captain A. D, von 
Krogh, has written, and published quite a short time ago in the 
“Zeitehii ft fur dax gesamte Schiessund Sprengstofiwesen”, the 
subject’ amongst others discussed was that, as a balloon on account 
of risk to itself was not able to travel too near the earth, the hitting 
of comparatively small objects, such as armoured towers, ships, and 
the like, would be extremely ditticnlt. Therefore we must rightly 
regard with some sceptism the newspaper reports to this effect: and 
the communications from eye-witnesses, which spoke of the very 
successful trials against such targets on the part of the Lebaudy 
balloons from a height of 500 metres (1,625 feet approximately), 
and over. Besides heights of less than 1,000 metres (3,250 feet 
approximately) although up to the present we have been unable to 
collect any wholly reliable esperiences regarding the bombardment 
of dirigible balloons, will be decidedly dangerous owing to exposure 
tu Infantry and Artillery fire, On the explosion of such large charges, 
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smoothly. M. Deutsch, however, hopes soon to be able tu improve 
this small defect, and then again to undertake trials. 

Especially interesting to the ailitary authorities is the 
latest balloon probiem of that well-known sportsman, de St. 
Chattrey, who has a balloon named after himself in hand, and who 
wished to start the public preliminary trials in May of this year. The 
balloon is at the present time lodged in’ the balloon-hall, ¢ La 
Ménagerie,” belunging to the Balloon Battalion at V ersailles, and 
according to the arrangement of the Minister of War is to be manned 
exclusively by men of the Military Balloon Park at Chalais-Meudon. 
This balloon is said to be very like the small dirigible balloons which 
Santos Dumont constructed some years ago, and which are shaped 
like a spindle, with a car made of bamboo, obtaining their motive- 
power by means of a motor of 25 horse-power. 

At the present, however, the French Ministry of War is directing 
the closest attention to the trials of the well-known aeronaut. Santos 
Dumont, with the “dragon-fly ” built by himself, which were com- 
meneed on October 25th, 1906, and again renewed since that date. 
M. Dumont, who has fer some ‘considerable time busied himself with 
nt success inthe construction of dirigible balloons, and amongst 
other things won the “Deutsch” prize for his flight round the 
Eiffel Tower, is of opinion that this problem has not sufficient 
practical value, and that his flying-machine appertains to the 
future. 

The invention of the “dragon-fly” is really to be traced to 
Austria, but work on it was not prosecuted in that country, and 
therefore in the year 1904 it was taken up by the young Brazilian, 
Dumont. 

The “ Bird of Prey”, as this first fying-machine of Dumont was 
called, consists entirely of supporting sails, which are made of linen, 
with a rudder, an Antoinette motor of 50 horse-power with a weight 
inciuding the entire mechanism of only 80 kdogrananes, and it. can 
moreover run ona pair of wheels Unmanned it weighs 160 kilo- 
yremmes, and has a length of 10 metres (about 33 feet): the span 
of the wings amounts to 12 metres (about 39 feet), while the sail- 
surface is 80 square yards, 

M. Dumont's primary object was to carn for himself the prize of 
500,000) franes (£20,000), offered a short time previously by Henry 
Deutsch and Archdeacon. This competition imposed, as is known, a 
Hight of 1,000 meéters “about 1,075) yards) with aeroplanes. The 
conditions of it were, ino the first place, that the flight must be 
continuous and unbroken, and, secondly, that the machine must return 
to earth to the same spot from which it: started. At the first trial 
with the Dumont tlying-machine it raised itself 3 or 4 meéfres (10. to 
13 feet) from the level of the ground, and tlew for a distance of 80 
metres (87 yards), Then a screw failed, so that the flight could 
not be continued. The second trial passed off without any mishap, 
and in it the flying-machine covered a distance of 220 metres (240 
yards) ata height of about 5 metres (164 feet) above the groun:l- 
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In connection with all these weighty experiences in the field of 
modern aeronautics, the pointing seems relevant to the conclusion 
that, the more general becomes the intention to make use of this 
method in military aims for finding out the measures, ete, which the 
enemy is taking, so much the more must a study be made of pre- 
ventive measures with which the disadvantages to the army of these 
annoying “ points of vantage ” can be countered. 

As has already been the ¢ for some years in Germany and 
France, trials have now taken place in Austria at the School of 
Gunnery for Fortress Artillery in shooting at captive balloons with 
so-called “ balloon-batteries” from 12  centimefre guns on wheeled 
gun-carriages. The results attained by these batteries in some 12 
trials are said to have been that in 10 cases, after a period of 
10 minutes at the most, the greatest number of shots being 40, the 
balloon was on each occasion brought to the ground. 

Germany has gone a step further, for there people have been 
wrestling with the question of the effective fighting of dirigible 
balloons. Tt was — first of alla question of centimetre armoured 
automobile gun detailed for this purpose : this was on view at last 
year’s automobile exhibition in Berlin. Against this gun the objec- 
tion chiefly raised was that its cficacy was not sufficient, for it was 
lacking in adequate range and hitting capacity, und above all had 
not a good shrapnel. An article which made its appearance in’ the 
Militiy Wocheoblatt: demanded an effective gun, which brings up 
both its crew and ammunition by means of unarmoured, quick- 
moving, and strong wagons, which would have to serve as limbers 
or plattorms, to a suitable place from which to shell the balloon, 
and would there remain under cover. 

A field gun of this pattern is in’ course of construction at 
Krapp’s works and this indeed in the form of a 6°5-centimetre yun 
L135 on a recoiling carriage, in’ which the trunnions, as is the case 
with the later types of howitzers and mountain guns, are placed in 
rear, and which permits ofan clevation to the barrel of 60°. The 
weight of the projectile is 4 3-Ailogrananes (that of the cartridge 
being about 59 hvlogrammes), and the muzzle velocity, if one 
demands on the one hand that. the weight of the gun should not 
exceed 950 kilogramnes, and on the other that an absolute stop 
at less than 10) elevation does not appear requisite, would amount, 
to about 600 metres (1,950 feet) a second. To enhance the rate of 
fire a semi-automatic lock is made use of. 

Tn view of the great importance, which the subject here alluded 
tahas both for the science of modern shooting as well for acro- 
nauties, its further development, expecially with regard to the: later 
results of shooting especially with the proposed 6-3-centémectre gan 
may be awaited with close attention. 
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FRENOH PAPER. 
Revue Militaire Suesse, April 1907. 


The July number opens with an interesting article : “ The attack 
of fortified positions in Manchuria.” 

The author bases his remarks on articles in various magazines, 
but deals chiefly with the second army under Oku, which, on several 
occasions, was compelled to make attacks in the open on fortified 
positions. 

The first condition of success, it appears, is orientation. All 
authorities agree in this. 

The exact position of the enemy, and particularly of his artillery, 
must be determined by officers’ patrols, or other means, with the 
greatest care. ‘Thus before the Yalu the Japanese sent out Chinese 
and Corean spies, and organised an active service of patrols along the 
river. A telescope was installed in a temple on an elevation on the 
bank. In the result when the battle began the Japanese authorities 
were informed in full detail of the extent of the enemy’s position, his 
works and the position of his reserves. It is true that the negli- 
gence and apathy of the Russians gave the Japanese considerable 
advantage in obtaining the information. 

But the reconnaissance of the enemy’s position alone is not 
sufficient. The ground over which the attack will pass, the com- 
munications, the artillery positions, etc., must be minutely examined. 
If necessary the canes advanced posts must be driven in. 

The plan of attack is the next operation. The chief commander 
divides up the ground, apportions the troops and informs each 
commander of a section of ground of the object in view. These 
latter then carry out their own reconnaissances. 

The favourite Japanese plan, and one well understood through- 
out the army, was a combination of a frontal aitack and an enveloping 
movement ona flank = The following is an example of a reconnais- 
sanee and subsequent attack, 

During the battheof the Sha-he, the TD Japanese Army formed 
the lett wing of the ine. The 3rd) Division was along the railway, 
the 6th on the Sha-ho, and the 4th between the Sha-ho and the 
Hine-ho. 

On the 11th October the advanced Russian troops fell back in 
the line Shilihe-Enteniulu-Tontai, which had been strongly fortified. 
A regiment of the 3rd (Japanese) Division seized Enteniulu during 
the night of the 12th October, but was unable to hold it. Two 
more regiments attacked Tontai. At the same time the reserve 
(two regiments) was in the deep bed of the Sha-ho. ‘The commander 
of the leading regiment sent out an officer's patrol along the bed 
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of the river. This patrol reported that the bed was not occupied by 
the enemy. The commander at once decided to advance along the 
bed. ‘This was done under great difficulties, and very slowly, the 
reconnaissance officer acting as guide. Eventually the regiment found 
itself within 50 paces of the Russian trenches, and directly in their 
rear. A sudden fire by the Japanese drove the Russians into the 
village with great lose. ; 

In the result as soon as the Japanese frontal attack began, 
the Russians evacuated ‘Tontai, thus compelling the abandonment of 
Enteniuliu. The Russian front was enveloped. 

The Japanese flank attack had thus ensured the capture of 
this strong position. 

The lessons of this episode are :— 

1. The utility of reconnaissance. 

2. The advantage of an enveloping movement. 

3. The necessity of fixing a definite limit to each section of 
the ground—the reason that the Russians had not patrolled the 
Sha-ho, was that neither of the two sections concerned looked upon 
this part of the ground as within their own province. 

After settling the plan of attack, the next thing is to prepare 
to carry it out. All troops move at night to their preliminary 
positions, and are prepared to advance at dawn. This was the invari- 
able Japanese method. 

The minimum distance from the enemy, to which infantry can 
advance at night is perhaps 1,000 imétres, For artillery effective 
range is sufficient. In daylight infantry will be compelled to deploy 
at 4,000 métres. After this open formations are necessary, and losses 
will be appreciable. 

What should the first action be in the attack ? 

The English procedure at Colenso and elsewhere is well known, 
A vigorous cannonade preceded the infantry attack. But the effects 
of the artillery fire were most disappointing, and the infantry found 
an unshaken enemy before them. 

At the beginning, the Japanese followed this example. At 
the Yalu their artillery silenced the weaker enemy's guns before 
the infantry advanced. But the Russians did not permit a repeti- 
tion of the experiment. 

In subsequent engagements the Russian batteries ceased fire 
as soon as they began to feel their inferiority, only to start again 
when opportunity offered. 

The result was that it was found impracticable for the infantry 
to await the conclusion of the artillery duel. The infantry had to 
advance to within effective range in order to unmask the position 
of the enemy’s batteries, for these latter never showed, except 
under infantry fire. 

But the artillery’s duty remains, as before, to destroy the 
enemy's guns, or at least to prevent their damaging the infantry. 

As soon, therefore, as there is sufficient light in the morning, 
the infantry advances. The object is to get within effective range 
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as soon as possible. The advance consists of a series of rushes. 
As svon as the desired object is attained, the men lie down 
and take cover, entrenching if necessary. Then comes the fire 
combat. 

The Japanese, however, always endeavoured to shorten the 
fire combat if possible. If necessary, they lay in the position attained 
till night, and then assaulted with the bayonet. Sometimes the 
first night attack only brought the assaulting line a hundred or 
so yards nearer the enemy and a second line of entrenched positions 
would be necessary. A second day would be spent in fire combat 
and a second night in a final assault. 

The generality of the reports fix the distance of the assault at 
from 400 to 200 métres from the enemy's position, up to this point 
the advance has been a series of rushes, but from this point one 
single rush to the enemy’s line must be made. 

Throughout the attack the artillery supports the infantry by 
keeping down the fire of the enemy’s artillery, 

The chiefs of the statts in the three divisions of the II Army 
all give it as their opinion that the artillery must devote its whole 
attention to the defender’s batteries, only a small portion being 
relieved of this duty to give on the enemy’s infantry. During the 
assault a few batteries should advance, as far as possible, and fire 
over the heads of their own infantry until the last possible minute. 
It is true that there is a considerable chance of hitting your own 
troops, but the Japanese at least prefer that risk to the absence of 
the artillery support. 

It should be noted that the hand to hand combat is no longer 
merely a threat: whether the assault is made by night or by day, the 
‘bayonet and the hand grenade are the last resort. 

From the actual facts of war two points appear to be clear :— 

If the defender receives fire on two fronts, if his cover and 
shelter is bad or if he is in very inferior numbers he will abasdon 
the position before the menace of the assault. 

If his entrenchments are strong, his flanks well covered, and 
he is not tov demoralised by the attacker's fire, he will await the 
assault with a good heart, and it is then that the hand to hand 
fighting decides the event 

As has been pointed out the Japanese system invariably 
consisted of an enveloping movement. If the object of the attack 
were a redoubt supported by other works, then the neighbouring 
troops occupied the attention of the said other works, while the 
enveloping party penetrated the line, with the idea of reaching the 
gorge of the redoubt. 

Destruction of the defender’s obstacles must necessarily precede 
an assault. This operation must usually be carried out at night. 

Lastly, and above all, a firm determination to win, and not 
to recoil before any sacrifice is necessary. The value of the troops’ 
morale cannot be over-estimated in its importance as a factor. 

The episode at Mukden is a striking example. 
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The 21st Japanese regiment of the 6th Division started to 
attack a Russian redoubt at 10 a.m. The garrison consisted of one 
regiment and 2 machine guns. The advance was made by two 
battalions in line, each with 3 companies deployed, and the fourth 
in échelon as a reserve, but also deployed. The advance was mad+ 
under a murderous fire, both from infantry and artillery. At S00 
nee from the enemy the reserve companies came up into the firing 
ine. This brought the Japanese to a point some 300 to 400 paces 
from the redoubt. Further advance was impossible. The loss im 
an hour had been 304 killed and 965 wounded out of a strength of 
2,500 officers and men. 

The men lay down, scraped up the earth with their spades, 
filled the sacks they carried, thus making some sort of cover. Ther 
ceased firing, but remained where they were. Meantime the Rus. 
sian artillery prevented the third battalion of the regiment, which 
was inreserve behind a village, from coming up. The Japanese. 
however, held on to their position till night-fall, when the third 
battalion was able to come up. 

During the night the Russians received orders to retire, and at 
dawn their rear-guard was easily driven out of the work. 

One point remains. The signal for the assault. This usually 
comes either from the chief commander, or from a commander of a 
section, in his section. It seldom comes from the firing line. The 
latter reports when it appears to be sufficiently advanced, and the 
authorities decide. Lastly comes the question of pursuit. It is 
obvious that after the position is won, the first thing to do is to seize 
the opportunity and organize the pursuit. The Japanese do not 
appear to have undertaken any pursuit, and accordingly never reaped 
the full advantages of their victories. 

The August number contains little of general interest, beyond 
a note in the correspondence that the prophecy in the May number 
that a referrendum on the new law would be demanded has been ful- 
filled. The result. thereof is, however, yet to be seen. 
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GERMAN PAPERS. 
Militér Wochenblatt. 


The most noteworthy article in the September number of this 
paper is “ The Armed Strength of Abyssinia ” of which a précis is 
given below :— 

The standing army of Abyssinia is composed of the Imperial 
troops and those of the Tributary States. 

The Imperial troops are immediately under the Emperor 
Menelik, they are maintained by him and led by commanders ap- 

inted by him. They consist of the troops that are accommodated 
in the Imperial Residences and those detached and placed at the dis- 
posal of ihe feudatory princes of the Tributary States. They are 
organized into regiments (Sendi) of 300 to 1,000 men (seldom more) 
The rank of regimental commanders varies according to the strength 
and importance of the regiment concerned. The regiments of 
Menelik’s Body-Guard are commanded by those men of the most 
distinguished military attainments. The provincial regiments are 
commanded by “ Balambarassi.” (Fortress Commandants.) 

The regiments are divided into companies of 100 men (Meto) 
and these are again divided into half companies of 50 men (Amsa). 
The “ Amsa” is the smallest tactical and self-contained unit in the 
army ; it is divided into 5 sections of 10 men each, under a non-com- 
missioned officer (Aleka). The Imperial troops consist of— 

10 regiments of the Imperial Guard the “Snaiderjashi ” aud 
“ Gondari ” also a complement of artillery. — 

The Imperial Artillery consists of—(1) 4 mountain batteries, 
each with 6,53 mm. Hotchkis guns. Each gun is carried on 4 mules 
(1 for the barrel, 1 for the carriage, 1 for the wheels, 1 for 40 rounds 
of shrapnel) ; 1 mountain battery with 4 Austrian 7 em. guns and 
also 60 Italian 75 mm. mountain guns. 

(2) 2 batteries each with 6, 8 em. muzzle-loaders, 2, 8 cm. 
Italian breech-loaders, 2 Krupp 8 cm. guns of position mounted on 
siege carriages, captured from the Egyptians in 1876. This heavy 
artillery is mounted in the Fortress of Golla near Ankober and is 
provided with an ample supply of ammunition. 

(3) The machine gun detachment of the Negus, which consists 
of a few machine guns of American make and 2 maxim guns. These 
guns are used in peace time for the personal protection of Menelik 
and are always parked in the vicinity of his tents. 

(4) The Ness Company composed of 200 Negro prisoners 
of war, who are trained by European instructors.* 


* Ras Olde-Georgis, the ruler ot the Tributary State of Kaffa, hax a similar com- 
pany at his dispos 1, 
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level in 2113 seconds. The greatest speed attained wae S20 ne ce 
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In connection with all these weighty experiences in the field of 
modern aeronautics, the pointing seems relevant to the conclusion 
that, the more general becomes the intention to make use of this 
method in military aims for finding out the measures, ete, which the 
enemy is taking, so much the more must a study be made of pre- 
ventive measures with which the disadvantages to the army of these 
annoying “ points of vantage ” can be countered. 

As has already been the j in Germany and 
France, trials have now taken place in) Austria at the School of 
Gunnery for Fortress Artillery in shooting at captive balloons with 
so-called “ balloon-batteries ” from 12) centimetre guns on wheeled 
gun-carriages. The results attained by these batteries in some 12 
trials are said to have been that in 10 cases, after a period of 
10 minutes at the most, the greatest number of shots being 40, the 
balloon was on each occasion brought to the ground. 

Germany has gone a step further, for there people have been 
wrestling with the question of the effective fighting of dirigible 
balloons. It was first of alla question of a 5-centimetre armoured 
automobile gun detailed for this purpose : this was on view at last 
year’s automobile exhibition in Berlin. Against this gun the objec- 
tion chiefly raised was that its cfhe Was not sufficient, for it was 
lacking in adequate range and hitting capacity, and above all had 
nota good shrapnel. An article which made tts appearance in- the 
Militar Woehevblatt: demanded an effective gun, which brings up 
both its crew and ammunition by means of unarmoured, quick- 
moving, and strong wagons, which would have to serve as limbers 
or platforms, to a suitable place trom which to shell the balloon, 
and would there remain under cover. 

A field gun of this) pattern is) in) course of construction at 
Krupp’s works and this indeed in the form of a 6°5-centimetre gun 
L135) on a recoiling carriage, in’ which the trunnions, as is the case 
with the later types of howitzers and mountain guns, are placed in 
rear, and which permits of an clevation to the barrel of 60°. The 
ight of the projectile is 4 3-Ailogramanes (that of the cartridge 
being about 59 kvlogramemes), and the muzzle velocity, if one 
demands on the one hand that) the weight of the gun should not 
exceed 950 hilogra mines, and on the other that an absolute stop 
at less than 10) elevation docs not appear requisite, would amount 
to about 600 aictres (1,950 feet) a second. To enhance the rate of 
tire a semi-automatic lock is made use of. 

Tu view of the great importance, which the subject here alluded 
to has both for the science of modern shooting as well for acro- 
nautics, its further development, especially with regard to the later 
results of shooting especially with the proposed 6:5-centonectre gan 
may be awaited with close attention. 
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FRENOH PAPER. 
Revue Militaire Suesxe, April 1907. 


The July number opens with an interesting article: “The attack 
of fortified positions in Manchuria.” 

The author bases his remarks on articles in various magazines, 
but deals chiefly with the second army under Oku, which, on several 
occasions, was compelled to make attacks in the vpen on fortified 
positions. 

The first. condition of success, it appears, is orientation. All 
authorities agree in this. 

The exact position of the enemy, and particularly of his artillery, 
must be determined by ofticers’ patrols, or other means, with the 
greatest care. Thus before the Yalu the Japanese sent out Chinese 
and Corean spies, and organised an_ active service of patrols along the 
river. A telescope was installed in a temple on an elevation on the 
bank. In the result when the battle began the Japanese authorities 
were informed in full detail of the extent of the enemy’s position, his 
works and the position of his reserves. It is true that the negli- 
gence and apathy of the Russians gave the Japanese considerable 
advantage in obtaining the information. 

But the reconnaissance of the enemy’s position alone is not 
sufficient. The ground over which the attack will pass, the com- 
munications, the artillery positions, ete., must be minutely examined. 
If necessary the enemy’s advanced posts must be driven in. 

The plan of attack is the next operation. The chief commander 
divides up the ground, apportions the troops and informs each 
commander of a section of ground of the object’ in view. ‘These 
latter then carry out their own reconnaissances. 

The favourite Japanese plan, and one well understood through- 
out the army, was a combination of a frontal actack and an enveloping 
movement ona flank The following is an example of a reconnais- 
sanee and subsequent attack, 

Daring the battle ot the Shacho, the TE depanese Army formed 
the left wing of the line. The Sid Division was along the railway, 
the Gth on the Sha-hoe, and the 4th between the Sha-he and the 
Hine-ho. 

On the 11th October the advanced Russian troops: tell back in 
the line Shilihe-Enteniulu-Tontai, which had been strongly fortified. 
A regiment of the 3rd (Japanese) Division seized Enteniulu during 
the night of the 12th Octeber, but was unable to hold it. Two 
more regiments attacked Tontai. At the same time the reserve 
(two regiments) was in the deep bed of the Sha-ho. The commander 
of the leading regiment sent out an ofticer’s patrol along the bed 
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as soon as possible. The advance cunsists of a series of rushes. 
As soon as the desired object is attained, the men lie down 
and take cover, entrenching if necessary. ‘Then comes the fire 
combat. 

The Japanese, however, always endeavoured to shorten the 
tire combat if possible. If necessary, they lay in the position attained 
till night, and then assaulted with the bayonet. Sometimes the 
first night attack only brought the assaulting line a hundred or 
so yards nearer the enemy and a second line of entrenched positions 
would be necessary. A second day would be spent in fire combat 
and a second night in a final assault. 

The generality of the reports fix the distance of the assault at 
from 400 to 200 métres from the enemy's position, up to this point 
the advance has been a serics of rushes, but from this point one 
single rush to the enemy’s line must be made. 

Throughout the attack the artillery supports the infantry by 
keeping down the fire of the enemy’s artillery. 

The chiefs of the staffs in the three divisions of the II Army 
all give it as their opinion that the artillery must devote its whole 
attention to the defender’s batteries, only a sinall portion being 
relieved of this duty to give on the enemy’s infantry. During the 
assault a few batteries should advance, as far as possible, and fire 
over the heads of their own infantry until the last possible minute. 
It is true that there is a considerable chance of hitting your own 
troops, but the Japanese at least prefer that risk to the absence of 
the artillery support. 

It should be noted that the hand to hand combat is no longer 
merely a threat: whether the assault is made by night or by day, the 
bayonet and the hand grenade are the last resort. 

From the actual facts of war two points appear to be clear:— 

If the defender receives tire on two fronts, if his cover and 
shelter is bad or if he is in very inferior numbers he will abandon 
the position before the menace of the assault. 

If his entrenchments are strong, his tlanks well covered, and 
he is not too demoralised by the attacker's fire, he will await the 
assault with a good heart, and it is then that the hand to hand 
fighting decides the event 

As has been pointed out the Japanese system invariably 
consisted of an enveluping movement. If the object of the attack 
were a redoubt supported by other works, then the neighbouring 
troops occupied the attention of the said other works, while the 
enveloping party penetrated the line, with the idea of reaching the 
gorge of the redoubt. 

Destruction of the defender’s obstacles must necessarily precede 
an assault. This operation must usually be carried out at night. 

Lastly, and above all, a firm determination to win, and not 
to recoil before any sacrifice is necessary. ‘The value of the troops’ 
morale cannot be vver-estimated in its importance as a factor. 

The episode at Mukden is a striking example. 
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wices from the enemy the reserve companies came upinte the ty 
ae This brought the diagemese toa point seme d0U te de pes 
from the redoubt. Further advance was iiipeeeible The ome 
an hour had been 804 killed and G65 wounded out of ao eteer co. 
2.500 otheens and men 

The men lay down, seraped up the earth with their sp c« 
filled the sacks they carmed, thus making seme sortotower 75+ 
ceased firing, but remamed where they were | Meantene the hoe 
sian artillery prevented the third battalion of the moamert ets 
wasinreserve: behind a village, trom coming up The Jara ow 
however, held on te their position til might tall eben the tt ¢ 
battalion was able to come up. 

During the night the Russians reevtved orders tem tire ar toa 
dawn their rearguard was easly driven out of the work 

One peant remamea, The signal for the assauit: The eo 
comes either trom the chiet commander or trem acenmar ts o6 
section, in his section. Tt seldom comes from the tinny 
Jatter reperta when at appear te be sutherently advan 
authorities decide. Lastly comes the question of pours 
obvious that atter the Position is won, the first thing todo eh ws 
the opportunity and organize the pursuit The Japanese $0 + 
appear te have undertaken any pursiit, and according ype ver pe eee 
the full advantages of their victertes 

The Anjgeit namber contarme littl of general interest be ou 
anete in the correspondence that the prophees onthe May roo es 
that areterrndun on the now law woud be demanded hae bee * 
tied (Phe nestit the reotis however yet te 
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GERMAN PAPERS. 
Militar Wochenblatt. 


The most noteworthy article in the September number of this 
paper is “The Armed Strength of Abyssinia ” of which a précis is 
given below :— 

The standing army of Abyssinia is composed of the Imperial 
troops and those of the Tributary States. 

The Imperial troops are immediately under the Emperor 
Menelik, they are maintained by him and led by commanders ap- 
pointed by him. They consist of the troops that are accommodated 
in the Imperial Residences and those detached and placed at the dis- 
posal of the feudatory princes of the Tributary States. They are 
organized into regiments (Sendi) of 300 to 1,000 men (seldom more) 
The rank of regimental commanders varies according to the strength 
and importance of the regiment concerned. The regiments of 
Menelik’s Body-Guard are commanded by those men of the most 
distinguished military attainments. The provincial regiments are 
commanded by “ Balambarassi.” (Fortress Commandants.) 

The regiments are divided into companies of 100 men (Meto) 
and these are again divided into half companies of 50 men (Amsa). 
The “ Amsa” is the smallest tactical and self-contained unit in the 
army ; it is divided into 5 sections of 10 men each, under a non-com- 
missioned ofticer (Aleka). The Imperial troops consist of— 

10 regiments of the Imperial Guard the “Snaiderjashi” and 
“Gondari ” also a complement of artillery. 

The Imperial Artillery consists of—(1) 4 mountain batterics, 
each with 6,53 mm. Hotchkis guns. Each gun is carried on 4 mules 
(1 for the barrel, 1 for the carriage, 1 for the wheels, 1 fur 40 rounds 
of shrapnel) ; 1 mountain battery with 4 Austrian 7 em. guns and 
also 60 Italian 75 mm. mountain guns. 

(2) 2 batteries each with 6, 8 cm. muzzle-loaders, 2, 8 em. 
Italian breech-loaders, 2 Krupp 8 em. guns of position mounted on 
siege carriages, captured from the Egyptians in 1876. This heavy 
artillery is mounted in the Fortress of Golla near Ankober and is 
provided with an ample supply of ammunition. 

(3) The machine gun detachment of the Negus, which consists 
of a few machine guns of American make and 2 maxim guns. These 
guns are used in peace time for the personal protection of Menclik 
and are always parked in the vicinity of his tents. 

(4) The Negro Company composed of 200 Negro prisoners 
of war, who are trained by European instructors.* 


“Raw Olde-Georgis, the ruler ot the Tributary State of Katfa, ha- a similar com- 
pany at his dispos 1. 
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The “ Snaiderjashi,” about 60,000 men, form the pick of the 
Abyssinian army and are used to garrison the fortresses as well as 
the crown estates of the Negus situated in the Kingdom of Shoa. 

The “Gondari,” between 2,000 and 8,000 men, are those Imperial 
troops detailed for service at the courta of the feudatory princes. 
They really serve to uphold the dignity of the Emperor and more 
especially in those principalities sitrated in the centre of the King- 


The troops of the fendatory princes have a similar organisation 
to those of the Emperor. In 1905, they are said to have numbered 
80,000 men with 23 guns. The most powerful vassals, Ras Makon- 
nen of Harrar and Ras Mikael of Wallo each have 20,000 men at 
their disposal and Ras Olde-Georgis of Kaffa 15,000. Other tributary 
chiefs follow with, 12,000, 8,000, 6,000, 5.000 and 4,000 warriors, and 
there are various others with forces of less than 4,000 men. 

Besides the Imperial and feudatory troops the “Gyndebel ” troops 
(also written Gindevel) are available. These are only called up for 
service on war breaking out and in return for their services receive 
grants of land for cultivation from the Negus. They are employed 
in the Transport Service of the army and as garrison troops. Their 
number is estimated at 40,000 to 50,000. 

Volunteers are called “ Fanno” troops. They have no regular 
organisation and serve under independent leaders. 

Lastly there is the Levée en mavse “ Je-Ager-Tor” for which 
every man capable of bearing arms is liable. Abyssinia is in a posi- 
tion to place about 200,000 men in the field on a war footing. 

The standing army of Abyssinia is recruited entirely from volun- 
teers, who flock to the colours in great numbers owing to the warlike 
spirit of the nation. Compulsory enlistment is not necessary, though 
Menelik for some time was obliged to take strong measures to prevent 
the emigration of recruits from the vicinity of the capital to the 
southern districts. The reason for the disinctination to serve in the 
neighbourhood of the capital was to be found in the hard work that 
Menelik demanded of his troops in the construction of public works. 


The article on “The Armed Strength of Abyssinia ” is continued 
in one of the October numbers, and the following is a summary of the 
writer’s account :— 

There is no clear distinction between cavalry and infantry in the 
Abyssinian army. On the march, in camp and in action horsemen 
Sai Gatien are mingled together in a confused mass. About nine- 
tenths of the army are on foot, and only some of the leaders and 
older soldiers ride on horses or mules. The mounted contingent only 
act as a separate unit for foraging and reconnoitring purposes, and 
also in pursuit. 

The marching capacity of Abyssinian soldiers is extraordinarily 
high. Their average rate of marching is 6 kilometres in the hour, 
and a march of 70 kilometres in the day is not considered anything 
out of the way. In 1899, in the campaign against Ras Managashi, 
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Menelik’s army marched for 10 days consecutively, and on each day 
10 to 12 hours were occupied in marching. <A few individuals 
covered a distance of 500 kilometres in 8 days! 

Another excellent quality of the Abyssinian is his natural 
aptitude for making the best use of cover under any circumstances. 
The hunter's life he leads from the time of his youth up, no doubt 
strongly helps to develop this quality. 

Musketry training stands at an extremely low level. The 
Abyssinians have no idea of firing beyond point-blank range, and 
do not cumber themselves with the intricacies of the back sight 
and firing with different elevations. Many of them remove the leaf 
of the back sight altogether, and content themselves with fixed 
sights. 

E The manceuvring capacity of Abyssinian troops is also ex- 
tremely slight. They march together in a disordered mass, and 
the regimental units only begin to show a separate grouping after 
they have settled down in camp. It is the same in action. Once 
committed to the fight, the leaders lose all control over their units 
which mingle together in one irregular horde. 

As mentioned above, there is no sort of regular cavalry. The 
horse is looked on chiefly as a means of transport, but the Abyssi- 
nian is a good rider and fond of horses, and for the ordinary 
purposes of mounted infantry the mounted soldiers are of no small 
value. 

The Abyssinian artillery has a separate organization. They 
wear a different uniform from the others, and both on the march and 
in battle they endeavour to keep apart from the other fighting masses, 
and to play an independent rile. The greater portion of the artillery 
consists of Italian mountain batteries, but the guns are kept in 
very indifferent condition. The men are hardly ever exercised in 
handling their guns, and owing to the expense of ammunition the 
guns are never fired for practice, except on certain big festival days 
when a few rounds of blank are fired as salutes. 

The infantry are armed with rifles and ammunition of nume- 
rous patterns, as the Abyssinians are entirely dependent on Europe 
for their supply of arms. The army possesses patterns of every des- 
cription, Gras, Berdan, Winchester, Mauser, Martini, ete. The French 
Gras rifle and the Russian Berdan are the most common. 

Two or three different patterns of swords are also in common 
use. The former principal weapon, the lance, is now only carried as a 
warlike insignia chiefly by the Gallas section of the population, 

The round, convex, and leather-covered shield is still used by the 
Abyssinians as a weapon of defence. 

The dress of the soldier is very simple. It consists of cotton 
shirt and drawers held together by a ‘kummerband’ to which the 
ammunition bag is attached. Over this a square piece of cotton 
cloth, called the “Shamma,” is picturesquely draped round the 
body. In the cold season, this costuine is supplemented by a woollen 
‘ Burnus’ or overcoat, which alsv provides head-covering. 


ALi eel ee me oe ce 
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A concluding article on “The War Strength of Abyssinia ” is 
promised in a future number. : 

An article on the “ Philosophy of War” reviews a book bearing 
the same title by Dr. Rudolph Stieinmetz. The views enunciated 
in the book are decidedly contrary to those of the advocates of 
universal peace, as may be seen from the following extract with which 
the article concludes :— 

“ Short-sighted visionaries @ la Tolstoi have tried to persuade 
us that war is merely the outcome of brutality and cruelty, whereas 
in reality it is the highest possible development of power and 
energy in a nation, whose fitness for survival can be tested and 

roved by war alone. Further, war is also the highest and most 
Just of arbitrators, since those nations remain victorious, who in 
consequence of their superior fitness dispose of the most powerful 
means ensuring victory, viz., greater wealth and population, 
sound government and the happy political condition resulting 
therefrom, and, finally, an advanced state of civilisation and a 
high standard of physical and moral qualities. To do away with 
war would, therefore, mean that a State would be robbed of its 
highest test of strength and the chief preservative of its great- 
ness, seeing that the latter can only be maintained by constant 
fighting. It may not be possible to affirm that this is a benefit to 
the human race, but there can be no satisfactory substitute for war 
because war means the highest possible effort of strength. ” 

The above is the concluding argument of the book, but the 
author in various details makes some striking points against a 
number of exaggerations which have been assiduously promulgated by 
fanatical opponents of war. He shows by statistics, for instance, that 
the general mortality only slightly increases in war time, that only 
the small fraction of the population inhabiting the area of hostilities 
is exposed to the horrors and sufferings of war, that experience ore 
that the vanquished very soon recover from the effects of their defeat, 
while the victor acquires a rapid and unmistakeable upward impulse 
in every sphere of development. 

“A new intrenching tool” is the title of an article discussing 
the familiar problems connected with the equipment of each svuldier 
with an intrenching implement. The difficulty of combining the 
functions of pick, axe, spade, and, if possible also wire-cutter, in one 
single inrplement, which further requires to be light, portable, strong, 
simple, handy, and capable of withstanding the roughest usage, is 
recognised to be very considerable. No definite suggestion is made 
as to the form the implement should take, but some interesting con- 
clusions are nevertheless arrived at. The writer suggests that the 
bayonet and its scabbard should be done away with as a side-arm, 
and its place taken by the intrenching tool. The latter would be 
attached to the belt by means of a clip or similar contrivance. ‘The 
intrenching tool would thus be conveniently carried, and could be 
brought into use and replaced with the least possible effort or trouble 
in any position the soldier may happen to be in. Straps and slings 
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of any kind should be regarded as an evil. Ag for the bayonet it 
should belight and short, and carried as part and portion of the rifle. 
(How this is to be done, the writer does not explain.) 

In view of the fact that the British army has just introduced a 
longer and heavier bayonet, it is noteworthy that German military 
opinion seems to favour a bayonet of exactly the opposite description. 
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ITALIAN PAPERS. 


[Revista d’Artiglieria e Genio, March 1907.) 
Machine-guns with the Japanese Cavalry in the late war. 


In the matter of armaments in the various armies, a much dis- 
cussed question at the present time is the adoption of machine-guns, 
and the organisation of the troops armed therewith. In this, as 
in other similar arguments, the lessons drawn from the Russo- 
Japanese war are capable of furnishing valuable advice, although the 
conclusions arrived at are not always the same. For instance the 
Japanese were led by their experience to institute four-gun batteries 
of machine-guns, while the Russians have broken up their machine- 
gun companies into small partics or detachments. 

In any case it iscertain that whatever may be the method of 
distributing these weapons, the necessity for their adoption becomes 
more insistent every day. If, however, the machine-gun is consider- 
ed, not as a special arm requiring its own particular troops, but as 
an efficient means of increasing the fire ctfect of the rifle, it appears 
to be only logical (as is now generally held by competent authorities) 
that these weapons should be assigned in greater or less proportion 
to the infantry and cavalry units themselves, without losing sight 
of their value for reconnaissance. 

In proof of this it may be well tou remember the words of the 
Japanese Captain Matsuda, who commanded a machine-gun detach- 
ment, in the late war, which was attached to Prince Kanine’s cavalry 
brigade. His report is briefly as follows :— 

The cadres for machine-gun detachments were prepared in 
March 1904, and in May when the the 2nd Cavalry Brigade 
(Kanine) was mobilised, they were completed with the neces- 
sary personnel to form a detachment of six guns, which was 
ready in six days. This consisted of two guns drawn by four-horse 
teams, four guns on tripods and six ordinary artillery wagons for the 
ammunition. In the middle of June one-horse vehicles were sub- 
stituted which entailed fresh instruction of the personnel and also 
of the horses (to teach them to stand fire). 

This equipment proved detective by reason of the instability 
of the carriages, and their small carrying capacity which involved 
frequent relvuading, especially at high rates of speed. 

The consequent inconvenience was so great that Matsuda, 
although he recognised the greater weight of the four horse guns, 
asked for six of the latter type. With these he exercised his men 
until the embarkation in the middle of August. 

The detachment could hardly be called ready. The horses 
worked badly in draught, and the men, though well instructed as to 
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jams in the mechanism, were far from equally trained in firing. 
But during the march to the front, and afterwards during a lull in 
the operations, an attempt was made to complete the training. 

The detachment disembarked at Dalny at the end of August 
1904, and started for Liao Yang. The march was slow and difficult, 
on account of the bad condition of the roads, which in some parts 
were ruined by rain, and in others rocky and hilly. So that the 
guns did not join the 2nd Cavalry Brigade (at Kaio) till the 21st 
September. However, this march served to show that the equip- 
ment was too heavy, and unsuitable for machine-guns acting with 
cavalry. 

On Captain Matsuda’s proposal, Prince Kanine gave orders for 
the construction of experimental tripod mountings to replace the 
carriages, and for trials with an entire pack transport equipment. 
In a few days two wooden mountings were constructed, eh gave 
excellent results when used for practice. After this the whole six 
machine-guns were mounted in this way, and used with pack 
transport. 

On the 28th September two guns accompanied a reconnaissance 
of the 16th Cavalry Regiment. The consequence of this was that it 
was considered advisable to modify the loads. Meanwhile the 
Russians had started the offensive operations, which lead up to the 
actions in October known as those of the Sha-ho. It was found 
necessary to employ four horse-drawn machine-guns, and this proved 
once and for all that that system was unsuitable. 

When on the 9th October the 2nd Cavalry Brigade received 
orders to move from Kaio to Pensiho by the direct way of 
Sakkochi and Kiaoto, the machine-guns were prevented from follow- 
ing by the condition of the roads, and were therefore compelled to 
make a long detour without an escort along the left bank of the 
Taitseho, involving 70 km. of marching in place of 35. But even so 
they were obliged to halt a few miles from Pensiho, because the 
vehicles could not climb the Chenchonilin ridge. 

In the meantime the extreme left of the Japanese army (the 
12th Brigade of the 12th Division, commanded by Gencral Chima- 
mura), was offering a determined resistance to the eastern group of 
the Russian forces, which was attacking from the north and east 
on the right bank of the Taitseho. Atthe same time the Russian 
cavalry crossing to the left. bank (Samsonoo’s division) was threaten- 
ing Pensiho from the south, The 2nd Brigade now crossed the 
Chenchonilin ridge, and came to the assistance of the Japanese. 

Captain Matsuda, who saw what effective aid his machine- 
guns could have rendered at this difficult moment, took the 
energetic resolution to leave the carriages behind, and to transport 
four guns by hand on to the field of battle, together with three tripod 
mountings, and the ammunition required. All the equipment which 
could not be moved was left on the south side of the ridge. It was 
not till the morning of the 11th that the machine-guns could be 
employed (in an affair between the 15th Japanese Cavalry Regiment 
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and two Russian battalions), But according to Matsuda himself 
hey could have gone into action far sooner had the equipment 
been lighter and more portable. 

During the suspension of operations which followed the October 
battle, the 2nd Cavalry Brigade went to reinforce the extreme right 
wing of the Japanese army, and the section of machine-guns was 
sent with the outposts. 

The varions attempts made during the winter to improve the 
transport of these weapons failed to give satisfactory results. Lastly 
in the last days of January the detachment was provided with pack 
equipment ; shortly afterwards the 2nd Cavalry Brigade moved from 
the extreme right to the extreme left of the Japanese front. 

During the development of the operations round Mukden, 
from the 29th February to the 20th March, the machine-gun 
detachment was continually on the march, and experienced no 
i This was the effect of the new equipment. Only 
es were slightly galled from the loads, although tactical 
necessities compelled the detachment to be always prepared for 
action. 

One section covered 44 kilometres in five hours, but the horses 
with gun lvads did not appear to be more fatigued than the riding 
horses. 

These experiences of Captain Matsuda’s detachment were repeat- 
ed with little variation in’ the other s, and all agreed in 
considering the draught equipment as unsuitable, the more so as the 
guns could not be taken right to the front to any convenient position 
by the teams, and the equipment was too heavy to be man-handled. 

Another type of equipment, which was used in the Japanese 
army, consisted of two-horse teams, and was light and mobile, but 
had’ to be abandoned as being too weak, and incapable of fast 
travelling 

Matsuda concludes by giving the preference to a pack equipment, 
as being independent of the nature of the ground, and capable of 
advancing right up to the firing line if necessary. The sole draw- 
backs are the time ocenpied in loading and unloading the horses, 
and the small allowance of ammunition permissible. 

Captain Matsuda considers that his experience in the 
eainpaign warrants his laying down that 9,000 rounds per machine- 
gun would be sufticient, even fora lengthy action As a matter of 
fact, on the 8rd March 1905, one section expended 22,000 rounds, 
another 15,000 and a third 3.600, ora total of 40,600) rounds, that 
is, 6,700 per gun. A very heavy fire was kept up, so much so 
indeed as to give grounds at the time for believing that the whole 
allowance of 25.000 rounds per gun would be expended. 

A fact which shows the great importance of adequate training 
for the personnel is that while at Pensiho, on the 12th October 1904, 
jams began to oceur after about 1800 rounds per gun, on the other 
hand on the 3rd March 1905, not a single hitch took place though 
the guns fired 11,000 rounds apiece. 
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Guns and Gas Motors. 


It was the expansion of the products of combustion of gun- 
powder that furnished Hautefeuille, Huygens and Denis Papin with 
the motive power of their first fire engines, Their inventive 
genius was busied equally with constructing industrial motors, 
and with finding a method of propelling projectiles to long distances, 

These primitive machines were atmospheric, like that of the 
Marquis of Worcester, and depended on the vacuum produced by the. 
cooling of the gases generated by the explosion of gunpowder. 
Denis Papin, observing that steam when condensed furnished a 
better vacuum, was induced to abandon the gunpowder machines in 
favour of steam. But the idea of utilising the expansive power of 
explosives to move a piston in a cylinder attracted numerous 
inventors, who were encouraged by the wonderful results obtained 
with fire-arms. 

In fact, if the matter is carefully considered, the problem is 
exactly the same with an explosive motor as with a gun. It is that 
of introducing an explosive charge into a clused chamber, and apply- 
ing a light to it. The explosion develops a large volume of gas at. 
a high temperature, and therefore at Iigh pressure. The gas ex- 
pands, and expends its energy on the movable object which is pushed 
in front of it. The purpose in both cases is to obtain the complete 
expansion of the hot gases, to reduce the loss of pressure and heat 
to a minimum, and lastly to allow the g upe into the air at 
not too high a temperature, ata pressure little above that outside 
and at a negligible velocity. The methods of operation and the 
theory to be applied are identical 

It follows therefore that the gun and the explosive motor are 
the results of the same researches, and their progress is due to the 
same victories of science. It scems therefore useful to observe why 
the gun has become the wonderful machine of war that every one 
knows, while the gunpowder motor has made no progress, 

The explosive gas motor, which is a mild form of explosive 
engine, is the only one that has so far made any headway. Its 
successes have placed it in the forefront of industrial thermal 
engines. And indeed it is the motor which makes the best use of 
the available heat, and transforins the largest proportion thereof 
into work. The steam engine has been far surpassed by it. 

The best steam engines known consume 3,000 calories per 
indicated horse-power hour, or 3,300 per ¢ e horse-power hour. 
On the other hand gas motors consume from 2,300 to 2,500. calories 
per horse-power hour, It may in fact be said that the gas motor 
has an efficiency of °30, while the best steam engine searcely reaches 
19, 


The engincer Aimé Witz has carricd out some interesting re- 
search with the idea of illustrating the theory of gas motors by 
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measuring the results given in the latest patterns of guns. He 
shows what progress it may be hoped to make with gas motors. 

The efficiency of a gun (and similarly of a motor) is measured 
by the relation between the heat transformed into energy, and the 
heat available from the charge. ‘Io calculate the result it is neces- 
sary to know, on the one side, the mass m of the projectile, and the 
velocity v at the mouth of the bore ; and on the other side the weight 
w of the charge, and the number Q of calories given out by the 
complete combustion of one kilogramme of the explosive. 

Take A as the calorific equivalent of the work, which is equal 


1 
to Bs, We get— 


z= Ww 

The value of x for a Krupp gun of 30:5 cm., with a 408 kg. 
projectile, and an initial velocity of 696°5 m using a charge of 
66:85 kg. of smokeless powder is ‘44. For the majority of modern 
guns the figure is ‘36. 

The efficiency of a gun is therefore superior to that of an 
explosive motor, which in its turn is higher than that of a steam 
engine. 

From this incontrovertible fact the engineer Witz endeavours 
to draw conclusions with the object of improving the gas motor. 

He analyses the operations performed by guns as follows :— 

Modern powders are characterised by their power and slowness 
of action, that is, they burn slowly and produce great energy very 
gradually, so that the gun is not subjected to undue strains. The 
velocity of recoil and the power of the effects may be altered at 
will by modifying the shape and composition of the powder. 

A suitable description of powder has been manufactured for 
each kind of gun or rifle. The burning of the charge, which follows 
the sensitiveness of the explosive ensures complete combustion, and 
the copper driving band on the projectile, which is pressed into the 
rifling of the bore provides a far more effective sealing arrangement 
than the piston in a cylinder, however well fitted. The gases 
developed in the chamber by the explosion are compressed at about 
400 iy., and attain eventually an explosive pressure of 4,500 Ay. 
The correspending temperatures are very high. 

In the French model 1886 rifle the 80 cm. bore is more than 
110 qalibres in length. The latest guns are at least 35 calibres, and 
have been manufactured up to 60 calibres in the bore. The tem- 
perature and pressure of the gases is much reduced by the longer 
time in which they expand, and consequently the effective work is 
increased, the loss being smaller. 

Generally speaking the results show the perfection of that heat 
engine, the modern fire-arm. 

It may be remarked also that considering the gun purely from 
the mechanical standpoint, Mr. Longridge found that the sum 
total of the losses due to the energy of recoil, the rotation of the 
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projectile, the engraving of the driving band, etc., do not exceed 
4 per cent, which gives a mechanical efficiency of 96 per cent. 

But the experimental theory of motors receives a valuable 
contribution from the comparison with the gun. Let us consider the 
influence that the walls of the cylinder has on the efficiency of the 
motor. By experiments in a laboratory, made with a cylinder 
containing a piston actuated by the products of an explosive 
mixture, Witz has shown that the cooling of the gases in contact 
with a wall more or less hot tends to modify the action of combus- 
tion, and expansion, in the sense that by diminishing the cooling 
effect the efficiency is sensibly increased. The heat taken out of the 
walls cooled by means of the water, which circulates in the chamber 
outside the cylinder, is evidently lost. Therefore the walls should 
be heated to as high a temperature as possible, and the combustion 
and explosion should be effected in the minimum space of time. 

Now this conforms in a most unexpected manner to the theory 
of the gun. 

In fact the use of Colonel Younghusband’s measuring instru- 
ments shows that the period of the trajectory of a projectile spent 
in the bore of a gun extends to only a few thousandths of a second. 
The interval, during which the heat can be conveyed from the hot 
gases to the metallic container, is therefore very small, and conse- 
quently the importance of this loss is much reduced. Indeed while 
General St. Robert found that the loss from this cause in long 
guns is only 3 to 4 per cent, Messrs. Noble and Abel found on the 
other hand that in gas motors the loss from the same cause is from 
30 to 35 per cent. Thus the theory is confirmed that the greater 
efficiency of the gun is due to the small harmful effect exercised 
by the walls of the bore. 

The deductions drawn from the comparison between guns and 
motors are all in favour of high pressures, elevated temperatures, 
ample expansion and movements at great velocity. Necessity 
limits the application of these laws in motors. Therefore the effi- 
ciency of powerful explosive motors seldom excecds that of the smaller 
motors, though the contrary might be anticipated. To sum up, 
according to our author, manufacturers will make a great mistake 
in losing sight of the advantages to be gained by reducing the 
action of the walls. 

To confirm his conclusions he quotes the following instance :— 
In 1867 Messrs. Langer and Otto constructed a small motor, consist- 
ing of a semi-atmospheric engine, in which a free piston was 
actuated by the explosion of a detonating mixture, and on its return 
stroke engaged the motor shaft. The cylinder was not entirely 
cooled, and the water circulation only extracted 6 per cent of the 
heat of the gases. Well, this imperfect motor gave an effective horse- 
power hour, with a consumption of only 740 litres of illuminating 
gas. This result has not been surpassed. Witz considers the deduc- 
tion obvious. This engine was really a motor gun, in which the 
action of the walls was reduced to a minimum. 
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[Rivista @Artiglieria e Genio, June 1907.] 
The German General Staff on the Siege of Port Arthur. 


The German General Staff is publishing a series of articles on 
non-European wars. which began with the South African campaign. 
These monographs are not intended to be complete histories, but 
rather sketches of the more instructive episodes in the wars. Among 
these, the articles on the great war in the Far East naturally find a 
prominent place. They begin with the siege of Port Arthur, as 
embodying some of the most interesting questiuns which arose 
during the campaign. 

The Italian reviewer of the German monograph, from whose 
excellent article this précis is taken, recommends every one to study 
the original. The facts are set forth in a methodical manner, and in 
vlaces where the text is apt to be dry the attention of the reader 
1s held by well considered comments and retlections on the situa- 
tion. The Militir Wochenblatt explains that the main value of 
the monograph lies in this, that it expresses the ideas and opinions 
of the General Statf on a matter, which has received but little 
attention, viz., siege warfare. The appreciation of the situation 
and the eventualities is assisted by such excellent maps and sketches 
that a student of war will find an inexhaustible store of material, 
no matter to what particular arm he may belong. Briefly the mono- 
graph is as follows :— 

Cuarrer 1.—A rapid historical survey of the creation and de- 
velopment. of the fortress; a stummary of the Russian plans for its 
strengthening anda glance at the actual condition of the works 
when war broke out, showing clearly, like many other inexplicable 
facts, that the Russians never really believed that the Japanese 
would have reeourse to the arbitrament of war. Otherwise the forts 
would have been in a very different state. Every time the Russians 
have looked upon a situation as serious, they have had no difficulty 
in providing the funds to place their house in order, nor have they 
been hampered by considerations of the delicate susceptibilities of 
other States. 

Cuarrer 2.—A short and clear description of the terrain round 
the fortress. 

Cuarrer 8.—Details about the Russian forces and fleet. 

Cuaprer 4.—The condition of the fortress at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the various works, ete., and their armament. 

Cuavrer 5.—The arrangements made by the III Japancse 
Army, which was charged with the duty of besieging the fortress. 

CHAPTER 6.—The Japanese operations against Port Arthur 
before the investment. 

CHAPTER 7.—The communications on the flanks of the besieg- 
ing army, with a survey of the secrecy with which they were made 
altered or increased as occasion demanded, 

Cuarrer 8.—The choice of the front to be attacked. 
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CuarTer 9.—The development of the siege. 

Cuarrer 10.—This contains the verdict, and is of marked 
interest so that its reproduction here, as far as space permits, needs 
no apology. 

The means of attack at the start were too weak. The besieg- 
ing army at the beginning was but slightly Stronger than the 
detence in infuntry, and though the superiort y gradually increas- 
ed, it was not until the arrival “of the 7th Di m, in November, 
that it became sufficient. The case of the besieging artillery was 
even worse. It was inferior in the number of guns and in their 
calibre, and it was not till October that a few guns arrived, which 
could be expected to produce some effect on the fortifications. 
It is true that the Russian artillery was also weak, being mostly of 
antiquated pattern. But this was not so great a handicap as the 
weakness of the attacking guns, when it is remembered that the 
latter had to deal, not only with the defending artillery, but also with 
the infantry and the forts. 

In a criticism of the fighting, the fact of the insufficiency of 
the means for the frontal attack on the naturally powerful positions 
must always be borne in mind. Consequently great circumspection 
must be exercised in drawing conclusions. 

The operations round Port, Arthur do not give a clear reply to 
the question whether the attack of terrain not immediately adjoin- 
ing a fortress should be opposed. In the extraordinarily favourable 
conditions of the Kuan Tung Peninsula the possession of the outer 
terrain could not have been entirely neglected by a really energetic 
defender, more especially as it was necessary to gain time, in order 
to complete or at least push forward the progress of the fortifi- 
cations, 

There is no doubt that the Russians could have done more 
at Kin Shu. The last battles of June and July show that the 
occupation of extensive positions, which cannot be supported by the 
guns of the fortress, will not ensure holding the outer terrain. 

The Russians only maintained their positions till the end of 
July becanse the Japanese were not yet strong enough to attack 
the fortress. More active methods would have given the Russians 
good chances of success. 

The occupation of advanced positions for the artillery of a fort- 
ress was shown to be of advantage. - The advanced positions at 
Taku-Shan, and on the north-east and north-west fronts cost the 
Japanese much loss of life and time, and even necessitated a partial 
siege ; though how far the weakness of the Japanese means of attack 
contributed to this, it cannot be said. 

The Japanese attempt, in August, to take the fortress by 
assault failed, and it is not surprising. The conditions of success 
were wanting, such as an incapacity of the works to resist assault, 
demoralised and weakened defence, and powerful preparation by the 
attacking artillery. Still the defender’s position inust have been 
something like critical when the Japanese, having captured Nos. 1 
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and 2 redoubts, pushed the assault; up to the Chinese wall. Had 
the attack been stronger, the circle of defence would probably have 
been penetrated at one or two points 

The regular siege was slow by reason of the attacker’s weakness. 
This weakness explains why the besiegers and besieged were almost 
hand to hand for wecks, without the former obtaining the supe- 
riority; and also why, in these days of scientific war matériel, 
aucient devices, such as hand grenades, were used with advantage 
on both sides. 

The siege of Port Arthur is a convincing proof that to attack 
a fortress with insufficient artillery must necessarily result in 
numerous failures and serious losses. The Japanese artillery made 
no impression on the concrete bomb-proofs excavated in the rocky 
soil. Tt cannot be safely said that numerous guns of a modern type 
would have done any better. But certainly large calibres, and a 
heavy expenditure of ammunition would have been required. 
Where, as at Port Arthur, artillery fails to produce any effect on 
casemates, this duty as heretofore falls to the engineer services. 
The same applies to bomb-proof shelters for troops. At Port Arthur 
the Russian power of resistance after the caponiers had been des- 
troyed was due to the fact that the garrison was invariably kept in 
bomb-proof cover until required to repel an assault. 

The employment of the Japanese artillery was not in accordance 
with modern accepted principles. At first no attempt was made to 
obtain the superiority over the enemy’s artillery. Instead fire was 
distributed between the harbour, the city and the enemy’s positions. 
So also before an assault fire was directed chiefly on the point of 
attack, without paying sufficient attention to the strength of the 
enemy’s fire from neighbouring works. In consequence the heaviest 
Japanese losses were due to flanking fire. Later on an attempt 
was made to overwhelm the Russian guns, but this did not succeed 
entirely, perhaps through difficulties in the ammunition supply. 

The grouping of the defence works in accordance with the 
depth of the position was a success. The terrain was suitable, and 
as a rule every advanced work was supported by those further back. 
Thus enveloping movements were impossible, and the difficult frontal 
attack was the only course open to the Japanese. In consequence, 
also, even when an advanced work had been taken, fresh attacks were 
necessary for the works further on, ete. 

The use of machine guns formed a notable addition to the 
strength of the defence. They are easily moved about and brought 
into position, offer a small target, are difficult to see and have 
excellent effect against assault. 

Of necessary defences, the simple wire entanglement has shown 
itself the most useful. Passing an electric current through the wire, 
and other experiments proved to be of small value. 

There was no veritable subterranean warfare, as formerly under- 
stood. Mines were only resorted to when the Japanese had reached 
the glacis of a fort and taken it, in order to destroy casemates. The 
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possibility or otherwise of an attack by mine after the ancient 
fashion is a point on which Port Arthur throws no light. 

Surprise has been expressed at the Japanese procedure of 
mining under the very outworks of the forts. But there is in fact 
no ground for the surprise. The assaults made after the destruction 
of the caponiers were repulsed with heavy loss. The Japanese 
guns were not powerful enough to operate against the enemy’s 
excellent cover. Mines were the only resource. And here indeed 
there came the real subterranean warfare. The Russians answered 
mine with countermine, though in the result the progress of the 
Japanese was not greatly impeded. But this sort of thing would 
not be necessary if the attacking artillery were up to standard, 
and the infantry as numerous as they should be. 

The positions from which the assaulting parties set out were 
far nearer to the enemy than had been considered practicable, the 
actual distances running from 100 métres down to as little as 30. 
At the same time the point of attack was invariably the object 
of the heaviest artillery fire that could be brought to bear. Yet no 
inconvenience was experienced. It is, however, open to question 
whether such tactics would be possible with high explosive shell. 

The Russians made no attempt at sorties on a large scale, 
although the nature of the ground and the Japanese weakness 
offered the most favourable conditions. Minor sorties were fre- 
quently attended with success. 

The siege of Port Arthur was a necessity. The Japanese could 
only prosecute their operations on land on the condition that they 
had complete command of the sea. Therefore it was necessary to 
destroy the Russian Far Eastern fleet, and as this fleet would have 
found a secure haven in Port Arthur, an attack on that fortress from 
the land became a matter of necessity, even though it was so far 
removed from the theatre of operations. 

The wisdom of the decision to undertake the siege of Port 
Arthur was at once apparent when the Russian Baltic fleet began 
to approach the waters of the Far East. 
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REVIEW. 
WELLINGTON’S CAMPAIGNS.* 


Peninsula—Waterloo; also Moore’s Campaign of Corunna 
(for Military Students). 


By Masor-Generat C. W. Rosinsoy, C. B. (Late RivLe Bricabe). 
WITH SKETCH-MAPS AND PLANS. 


The author has brought together in this single volume his ac- 
counts of the campaigns, which he has previously published in three 
pee having thoroughly revised the text, maps, and plans of the 
atter. 


Wellington’s Campaigns must always form an invaluable study 
to British officers, illustrating as they do the manifold difficulties, 
which beset a Commander-in-Chief in the field under the British 
Constitution, and tke many heart-burnings and jealousies which 
arise when acting in concert with Allies—all of which must repeat 
themselves when the British Army again takcs the field on the conti- 
nent of Europe in the perhaps not: very far distant future. The 
inestimable value of the command of the sea, and the necessity of 
intimate co-operation between the two Services are subjects which 
can never be harped upon tvo much or too often, and the author 
points out what weight Wellington attached to them. 


The topography of the theatre of war is ably described, and 
emphasis laid on its influence on many of the operations. 


Without entering into any great detail, all the chief events of 
the campaigns are included in a careful account, and really valuable 
comments are added after each particular campaign or battle. 


The author would seem to have missed a point in not laying more 
stress on Napoleon’s masterly strategic concentration for the Waterloo 
Campaign—a model for all time,—but with this exception the lessons 
of the campaign are brought out, and the mass of information 
available well sifted. 


The book is well got up, the maps and plans are clear (which is 
certainly not the case in a recent work on the Peninsular War) and 
there is a useful index. 


It is a work that all military libraries should possess. 


* London: Hugh Rees, Ltd,, 119, Pall Mall, S.W., 1907, Price, 8, 6d. net, 
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WATERLOO * 


By THE LATE Captain J. W. E. Dona.pson, R.F.A., P.S.C., 
AND Captain A. F. BECKE, LATE R.F.Ae 
WITH ONE MAP AND TWO PLANS. 


This little book is really a reprint of Chapter 5 of the 2nd edition 
of “ Military History applied to Modern Warfare” by the same two 
authors. 


It is merely intended to supplement other and larger works and 
for detailed composition of the various armies the reader must turn 
to Ropes, Siborne, etc. 


It does, however, present the events of the short campaign in 
a concise manner, and sets forth clearly the lessons to be learnt. 


There is a good discussion of the courses and lines of advance 
open to Napoleon, though the difficulty of the Ardennes country as 
an objection to the eastern line is not mentioned. 


The homogeneity of the French and Prussian armies as con- 
trasted with the heterogeneous collection under Wellington is well 
brought out. 


The qualities required of a commander and of a chief of the 
staff are very different, and though Soult was a leader of men he 
was not a “ Berthier”; once more we are shown by his mistakes and 
those of his subordinates that a competent staff cannot be improvised, 
and that “ faulty staff work will mar the most brilliant conceptions.” 


Ziethen’s well-known handling of his troops on June 15th is 
described, and—a point sometimes missed—his singular omission in 
allowing the bridges over the R. Sambre to fall into the hands of the 
French without attempting to destroy them. 


The preliminary dispositions and subsequent concentration too 
far forward of Wellington and Bliicher are ably criticised, and their 
good fortune in not suffering on this account owing to Napoleon’s 
unusual lack of energy is emphasised. 


The strategical and tactical lessons deduced and the causes of 
Napoleon’s ultimate defeat are well and clearly put at the end of 
the book. 


As regards the plan of the Theatre of Operations it would be 
an improvement if the scattered dispositions of Wellington and 
Bliicher were placed on it, say on June 14th, as also the positions 
of the various French Corps on that date. 


* London : Hugh Rees, Ltd., 119, Pall Mall, S.W., 1907. Prive, 2s, 6d. net. 
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THE SEMAPHORE ALPHABET MADE EASY.* 
By Caprain H. R. Von D, Harpincae, LA. 


The Semaphore chart with the above title is folded up in handy 
pamphlet form, and contains complete instructions, fully illustrated 
of the art of Semaphore signalling cither with flags or with the 
mechanical Semaphore. Any officer desiring proficiency in the art 
cannot do better than study this chart, and follow the simple method 
of instruction laid down. An hour a day for one week should be 
quite sufficient to make him thoroughly acquainted with this system 
of signalling. Practice will do the rest. 


QUESTIONS ON THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. + 
By Lievut.-CoLoneL H. M. E. BRuNKER. 


This pamphlet, published by Forster, Groom and Co., should 
prove extremely useful to officers going up for their promotion ex- 
aminations. The questions are well thought out and practically cover 
the whole ground contained in the standard works on the campaign 
in question. No answers are given to the questions, and this is 
all to the advantage of the student, for by reading up the Standard 
works on the Campaign, he will obtain a far wider and more 
thorough grasp of the subject than by committing a series of cut 
and dried answers to memory. The questions are merely intended 
to help the student in testing his knowledge of the subject; but in 
order to assist him, where there may be any difficulty in finding the 
proper answer to a question, the page of the text-book required for 
reference is mentioned. Some valuable hints are also given in the 
Preface as to the points to be considered when criticising any of the 
events in the Waterloo Campaign. 


MORAL or MORALE. 


By THE ADJUDICATING OFFICER OF THE TacTIcAL SCHEME 
CoMPETITION OF JULY, 1906. 


In the criticism of the Tactical Scheme Competition for July, 
1906, I made the tollowing remarks :—* Many competitors spelt the 
French word moral wrong. So spelt without an e it means spirit, 
the courage and discipline of an army; with the e as morale, it 
means morals, such as chastity, honour, or other virtues.” 


* Forster, Groom, Ltd. Price, 6d. 
t+ Forster, Groom, Ltd. Price, ley 
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This statement has been called in question. One correspondent 
writes as follows:—“ May I be allowed to offer a correction? The 
English word ‘morale’—which is indeed a corruption of the French 
word ‘moral ’—is correctly used by those competitors, who wnte 
it as above, and not as stated by the Adjudicating Officer. This 
word is to be found in Dictionaries of the English language and 
means the mental condition of the soldier and others as regards his 
a 3 hope, zeal, etc.” 

have examined several authorities. The only one I can find 
in support of this correspondent is a book published at the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, in 1906, called “The King’s English.” In this book 
occurs the following passage: “The French for what we call morals, 
writing it in italics under the impression that it is French, is actually 
moral. The other is so familiar, however, that it is doubtful whether 
it would not be better to drop the italics, keep the e, and tell the 
French that they can spell their word as they please and we shall 
do the like with ours.” This is a truly insular English view, the 
adoption of which I leave to those to whom it appeals. 

In support of my contention that a French word should be spelt 
as the French spell it, especially when by the addition of the e it is 
given a totally different meaning in French, besides the vivid 
recollection of the scorn of my old French master of what he con- 
sidered the ‘English habit’ of stealing a foreign word and by mis- 
spelling destroying its original meaning, as well as the memory of 
many corrections on this point given by the professors of the Staff 
College, I have the following authorities-— 

From “ Bellows’ Pocket Dictionary ” :— 

“ Morat spirits (pl.) mind: intellect. (The English generally 
misspell this word in speaking of the ‘morale’ of an 
army for its courage and discipline).” 

From the “Imperial Dictionary of the English Language” :-— 

“MoraLe (mo’-ril) m. (An erroneous spelling of the Frencb 
moral, which is used in saine sense.) Moral or mental 
condition as regards courage, zeal, hope, etc.” 

There are many other English dictionaries, which give corrup- 
tions and other vulgarisms, but to quote from these is only to 
emphasise the fact that ‘morale’ is an error, a misspelling of 4 
French word, the use of which is to be deprecated by educated 


people. 
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possibility or otherwise of an attack by mine after the ancient 
fashion is a point on which Port Arthur throws no light. 

Surprise has been expressed at the Japanese procedure of 
mining under the very outworks of the forts. But there is in fact 
no ground for the surprise. The assaults made after the destruction 
of the capuniers were repulsed with heavy loss. The Japanese 
guns were not powerful enough to operate against the enemy’s 
excellent cover. Mines were the only resource. And here indeed 
there came the real subterranean warfare. The Russians answered 
mine with countermine, though in the result the progress of the 
Japanese was not greatly impeded. But this sort of thing would 
not be necessary if the attacking artillery were up to standard, 
and the infantry as numerous as they should be. 

The positions from which the assaulting parties set out were 
far nearer to the enemy than had been considered practicable, the 
actual distances running from 100 méfres down to as little as 30. 
At the same time the point of attack was invariably the object 
of the heaviest artillery fire that could be brought to bear. Yet no 
inconvenience was experienced. It is, however, open to question 
whether such tactics would be possible with high explosive shell. 

The Russians made no attempt at sorties on a large scale, 
although the nature of the ground and the Japanese weakness 
offered the most favourable conditions. Minor sorties were fre- 
quently attended with success, 

The siege of Port Arthur was a necessity. The Japanese could 
only prosecute their operations on land on the condition that they 
had complete command of the sea. Therefore it was necessary to 
destroy the Russian Far Eastern fleet, and as this fleet. would have 
found a secure haven in Port Arthur, an attack on that fortress from 
the land became a matter of necessity, even though it was so far 
removed from the theatre of operations. 

The wisdom of the decision to undertake the siege of Port 
Arthur was at once apparent. when the Russian Baltic fleet began 
to approach the waters uf the Far East. 
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TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, APRIL 1907, 
WINNING SOLUTION. 


By “ Pro Utinirate,” Mason E. TENNANT, 20TH Deccan Horsg, 
REGISTRATION OFFICER. 


GENERAL IDEA. 


1. The road from LISS to DERBY vid GARTH’S CROSS- 
STOKE-RONDAL forms the line of communication of a Red Army 
which is operating to the east of the map. 

2. The country is hostile to Red and formed bodies of hostile 
(Blue) troops are known to be to the south and south-east. 

3. A Red convoy, consisting of a siege train, ammunition and 
other valuable stores, escorted by a Brigade of all arms, is moving up 
the line of communications to join the Red Army. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 


4. On the afternoon of June 1st this convoy has halted for the 

night at a Post X, 2 miles west of BORTON. 

maaxena 5. The advanced guard of the convoy, 
Gyateta. barter strength as per margin, which is under 
i Battalion Infantry your command, has halted for the night 
(with &ndline transport). hear DUNSTAN HALL. 

6. At 5 p.m. on June Ist you receive the following instructions 
from the G. O. C. convoy :— 

“ Post X., 4-30 p.M., 1-6-07.—The convoy will march at 6 A.M. 
to-morrow vid GARTH’S CROSS-STOKE-RONDAL-CROMER to 
Post Y (4 miles north-east of CROMER). 

T have reliable information that the country to the East is clear 
of hostile troops, but that a Blue force, estimated at 1,800 mounted 
men with 4 guns, arrived to-day as BANSTEAD (24 miles south of 
ALTON). The force under your command will protect the right 
flank of the convoy during its march to-morrow, within the limits 
of the map. When the rear of the convoy has cleared CROMER 
your force will follow to Post Y, acting as Rear Guard. 

A new advanced guard for the convoy, strength 1 Troop Cavalry 
and 2 Companies Infantry, has been detailed and marches at 5-40 A.M. 
to-morrow. 

Reports for G. O. C., convoy, during to-morrow’s march, to be sent 
to the head of the main body of the convoy escort.” 

7. The convoy column, including its escort, occupies 4 miles of 
road and moves at 3 miles an hour. . 
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8. Your patrols, at 3 P.M. on the Ist, reported all clear up to 
a line from 5 miles south of ALTON to CROMER. 
9. Your force, during the night of 1st-2nd June, has 2 Com. 
panies Infantry on outposts. 
10. Required :— 
(a) An appreciation of the situation and the action you 
propose to take to carry out your instructions. 
(b) The orders you issue on the evening of June Ist. 


APPRECIATION. 


Bodies of hostile troops (strength and composition unknown) 
are reported to be towards the S. and S.-E. including a mounted 
force of 1800, men and 4 guns in the neighbourhood of BANSTEAD. 

To the E. all is clear. Regarding the N. nothing is stated. 

The country is hostile therefore little or no information will 
be obtainable from the inhabitants. The Blue force is so vastly 
superior that its commander will have no difficulty in detaching 
3 or 4 squadrons to oppose my 2 in order to prevent them from 
discovering the line of advance of the bulk of his troops. I must 
therefore be prepared to meet an attack in any direction with little 
or no warning. 

The length of front which the flank guard has to cover is repre- 
sented by the length of the convoy, viz., 4 miles. 

The information given regarding “our own troops” is rather 
vague, viz, “a convoy, consisting of a siege train, ammunition and 
other valuable stores, escorted by a brigade of all arms.” Nothing 
official seems to be laid down as to the composition of a siege train— 
(in the current number of the R. A. Journal it is estimated at 184 
pieces, consisting of 8” and 6” siege guns and “ heavy ” and “ medium” 
howitzers, with some 3,000 gunners), but whatever its actual strength 
the presence of heavy guns with the convoy is an important factor 
in the solution of the problem. 

“A brigade of all arms” is also somewhat indefinite but may 
be assumed to consist of— 

4 battalions infantry. 
1 regiment cavalry. 
1 battery F. A. 
Under these circumstances it is a fair deduction that the duty 
of my flank guard will be— 
(«) to guard against surprise, 
(b) to hold the enemy in check long enough to enable the 
G.O.C. to make the necessary dispositions. 

But that it is not expected to be able to hold its own, without 
support, until the main body and conyoy have passed. 

In considering the measures to be taken it must be borne in 
mind that the enemy’s strength (7.e., of the only force of which I have 
definite information) lies in his mobility and his weakness in the fact 
that for dismounted action a large proportion of his force will be 
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used up as horse-holders and mounted escort, and, in addition, his 
dismounted troops being unprovided with bayonets, will rely mainly 
on outflanking movements to capture defended positions, so that 
a very few rifles lining the edges of woods or behind entrenchments 
will be sufficient to stop any direct advance against them. On the 
other hand particular care will have to be taken to prevent the 
flanks from being turned. 

The enemy may, however, retain his troops mounted and 
endeavour to gallop through or past the flank guard and get in at 
the convoy. The most favourable localities for carrying out this 
plan are— 

(a) across the open ground W. of the river YARE, south of 
DUNSTAN HALL, and 
(b) from the direction of THORPE towards STOKE. 

The head of the convoy column will arrive at the cross-roads 
(1 mile S. of LORNE PARK) about 6-20 a.M. and its rear guard 
will not be clear of this spot until 7-40 a.M.,so that during this 
period I must be prepared to protect the right flank of the convoy 
for the whole distance between RONDAL and the W. edge of the 
“ map. Furthermore, it must be noted that a hostile column, havin 

previously driven in my mounted troops could concentrate fukn 
near THORPE and then rapidly advance by any of the following 
routes, all of which are concealed until one reaches the heads or 
sides of the valleys in which they lie :— 
(a) via HOLLOW FARM-LYE FARM-COX’S FARM to 
MAHARAMBOUT WOOD and THE MOUNT; 
(6) via PAT MILL-HALL FARM to LONG HILL and 
MAHARAMBOUT WOOD; 
(c) through TOR WOOD and along the eastern slope of 
LONG HILL. 

An advance either by way of (a) or (6) would be blocked by 
a force holding the line KEEPER'S LODGE-BEECH WOOD- 
MAHARAMBOUT WOOD—DICK’S FARM. 

The river YARE affords the convoy a certain amount of protec- 
tion from an advance by way of (c), and a detachment posted in 
TOR WOOD would be such a threat to the enemy’s flank and rear 
that he would be compelled to capture the wood and LONG HILL 
spur before advancing by this route. This would at once betray his 
presence. 

I assume my outpost line to include GARTH’S CROSS, 
FORGE, and THE PLOUGH and (although no mention is made 
of the fact in the problem) that, bearing in mind that it is an 
enemy’s country and that attack may come from any quarter, I have 
employed my 25 cyclists, under the orders of the O.C. the outposts, 
as standing patrols and that they are posted near the following 
points :— 

1. THE GREEN. 

2. N. exit from ALTON. 

3. KEEPER'S LODGE. 
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4, DOD'S FARM. 

5. BULL INN. 

6. TILFORD. 

My cavalry have been out reconnoitring all day, probably also 
on the previous days, and they will be required very early the follow- 
ing morning, therefore I decide to give them all the rest I can. It 
is absolutely necessary, however, that I should get some more 
definite information regarding the enemy and also that I should get 
it before morning. I therefore send for my O. C. Cavalry and order 
him to despatch, as soon as it is dusk, two “ Contact troops ”—one in 
the direction of BANSTEAD and the other towards PENGE, to get 
into touch with the enemy’s mounted column and keep me informed 
of his movements. 

Whole troops are considered necessary as it is impossible to say 
how long they may be away, and the transmission of information by 
despatch riders consumes a great number of men who cannot be 
replaced. Reports to be sent to DUNSTAN HALL till 6 a.m. the 
following morning and then to FORGE. 

The remainder of the cavalry will return to the bivouac at dusk 
by which time the outposts will be posted. 

AsI cannot rely on my cavalry being able to give me either 
early or detailed information regarding the enemy’s movements, I 
must make arrangements for occupying the more important tactical 
positions beforehand, even though it necessitates a dispersion of my 
troops. 

FThe latest information received on the afternoon of the 1st June 
was that no hostile troops were within 5 miles of the ALTON- 
CROMER line at 3 P.M. Between 3 P.M. and the following morning 
the situation may be entirely altered, hence it is useless to issue 
detailed orders for the morrow which may very possibly have to be 
cancelled or modified during the night. 

Accordingly on the eve of the 1st June I merely issue “ Assem- 
bly Orders” for the following morning, but in order to make my 
solution of the problem perfectly clear, I append a draft of the 
arrangements I propose to make on the following day if no further 
news come to hand in the meantime compelling me to alter them. 


Brvovac nr. Dunstan HALL, 
let June 1907. 


OPERATION ORDERS. 


No. 23 by Colonel X, Commanding Right Flank Guard 
(late Advance Guard). 
The map referred to is marked “ Map C.” 


1. Hostile troops are reported to be towards the S. and S.-E. 
including a column, estimated at 1,800 mounted men and 4 guns, 
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which arrived at BANSTEAD to-day. According to reliable infor- 
mation the country to the east is at present clear of hostile troops. 

The convoy will continue the march to DERBY to-morrow mornin: 
at 6A.M. from POST X,vid the LISS-GARTH’S CROSS-STOKE Poa 

2. The detachment will form the right flank guard to the con- 
voy during its march to-morrow: a new advanced guard being de- 
tailed from the main body. 

3. The detachment, with the exception of the outposts, will 
be formed up at 4-30 a.M. to-morrow, ready to march off, just north 
of THE ANGEL and west of the river YARE. 

4. The 2nd line transport, in charge of 1 N.-C. O. and 3 men 
to be detailed by the O. C. 1st Battalion, will remain at the bivouac. 
It will be formed up in column of route at 7-30 a.m. and fall in at 
the rear of the convoy column. 

5. Reports to be sent to the bivouac. 

E. T., Masor, 
Staff Officer. 
Issued at 5-30 P.M. 
Dictated to representatives of the following units :— 
1st Cavalry. 
1st Infantry. 
1st Battery R.A. 
One copy to O. C. Outposts. 
Ditto G.0.C. Convoy Column. 

Proposed arrangements to be made at daybreak on the morn- 
ing of the 2nd June, provided the situation is not materially 
changed during the night. 

1. The detachment to take up a defensive position extending 
from THE GREEN to DICK’S FARM. 

2. Cavulry.—One squadron to watch the front up to 5 miles 
south of the line THE GREEN-THORPE. 

Two troops to at once occupy the S. edge of TOR WOOD. 

Attention of O.C. Cavalry to be specially directed to the 
approaches to THORPE and THE GREEN, 

8. Artillery—The guns to take up a position of readiness near 
THE GREEN and to come into action immediately upon the 
approach of hostile troops. 

4. Infantry.—Two companies to occupy No. 1 section, ex- 
tending from the W. edge of the map, through THE GREEN and 
BISLEY WOOD to the river YARE (both inclusive). 

One company to occupy No. 2 section, extending from the river 
YARE (not inclusive) along the S. edge of GLEN WOOD to 
KEEPER'S LODGE (inclusive). 

Two companies to occupy No. 3 section, extending from 
KEEPER'S LODGE (not inclusive) through BEECH WOOD to the 
8. E. corner of MAHARAMBOUT WOOD (not inclusive). 

One company to occupy No. 4 section, extending from the 
S. E. corner of MAHARAMBOUT WOOD to DICK’S FARM (both 
inclusive) 
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5. Outposts —The infantry of the outposts to concentrate a 
the FORGE where they will form the general reserve. 

The cyclist standing patrols at THE GREEN, ALTON, 
KEEPER'S LODGE, and DOD’S FARM to stand fast till the arnval 
of the troops detailed to defend the sections in which their respective 
posts lie, they will then come under the orders of the O. C. the section. 

The remainder of the cyclists to concentrate at the FORGE 
to act as despatch riders to the O. C. Flank Guard. 

6. Communication to be maintained between all portions of the 
force, as far as possible by signalling. 

7. Reports to be sent to the FORGE. 

These arrangements would hold good up to 7-40 A.M. 

Between 7-40 a.m. and 9-30 a.m. (after which the convoy should 
be clear of CROMER) the front to be guarded may be said to ex- 
tend from the river YARE (near ALTON) to the E. edge of the map. 

In order to do this I propose to move the guns from THE 
GREEN into a position of readiness on the road near DOD'S 
FARM ; the company of infantry from No. 4 section, reinforced by 
the 2 companies in reserve at FORGE, into a position of readiness 
in rear of the crests of LONE HILL and LAMB'S FARM spur. _ 

The 2 companies from No. I section to move up to LARRY 
and form the reserve. ; 

The cyclists (less those required by the O. C. as orderlies) to 
concentrate at DOD'S FARM and form the escort to the guns, 12 
order to give the latter more mobility. F 

The squadron cavalry, if driven in, to fall back on TOR WOOD 
and reinforce the two troops already there. 


REMARKS BY ADJUDICATING OFFICER. 


Sixteen solutions of the scheme were submitted and it was not 
casy to adjudicate the best as several solutions were of nearly equal 
merit with the one by “PRO UTILITATE ”; among them may be 
mentioned those by “VIRTUS SUB PONDERE CRESCIT. 
“TEMPUS EDAX RERUM” and “UT INFRA.” The winner 
however is considered to have, generally, best fulfilled the necessary 
conditions, though there are points, either omitted, or open to critt- 
cism in his solution, which were recognised and dealt with by one or 
other of the three competitors above mentioned. 

The task before the Commander of the Red detachment involved 
dealing with a very mobile opponent, about whose movements little 
was known and who, having the initiative, could choose where to 
strike. Early information regarding the Blue mounted force a 
BANSTEAD was therefore of first importance in order that the Red 
Commander might possess some indication where to be best prepa 
to mect his enemy along the extended front which it was his duty 
to protect—Combined Training, section 152 (3), 153 (3). 

Most competitors recognised the importance of this, but few took 
any steps towards it, and among these few the greater number reli 
either on their outpost standing patrols or on patrols which were n0t 
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sent out till the morning of June 2nd. Both these means were in- 
sufficient ; the business of standing patrols is “ protective ” not “ tacti- 
cal reconnaissance ”—(Cavalry Training, pages 174—176 and Com- 
bined Training, section 96). The two duties are distinct and separate 
and to get infurmation of the enemy special patrols should have been 
sent out at once with orders from the Red Commander to seek out 
the enemy (not to take any locality as their objective—Cavalry 
Training, page 199 (c) ), to keep touch with him and to report his 
movements. The morning of the 2nd was too late to despatch patrols, 
it being quite possible that the enemy mizht have advanced on the 
afternoon of the Ist or during the night of the Ist-2nd. Cyclists are 
suitable to employ for reconnaissance at night in such country and the 
winner might have used some in conjunction with his “contact 
troops” instead of employing them all as standing patrols. 

The line THE GREEN, N.-E. corner of EPSOM DOWNS or 
LONE HILL, was generally recognised as being the one which it 
would be necessary to deny to the enemy in order to ensure the 
safe march of the convey, and the method adopted by most com- 
petitors of securing this line by means of detachments holding the 
most important tactical points, with a reserve to move wherever 
required, seems a suitable one and is also well adapted for the subse- 
quent retirement as a Rear Guard—(Combined Training, section 61 
(3) and (4) ). It would seem best, however, having in view the 
mobility of the enemy for the Red Commander, to have made sure of 
forestalling the enemy on this line and to have moved, at least to- 
wards it, on the evening of the Ist. The convoy at Post X would 
have its own outpost protection and there is no reason why the Red 
detachment shonld remain near DUNSTAN HALL which is in- 
conveniently far from the line which must be denied to the enemy. 
The days in June are long and the furthest point to be held is not 
more than 1} hours’ march from DUNSTAN HALL, the men 
would not theretore be put to any real discomfort by moving, say, at 
6-30 p.m, and the extra security obtained against any rapid move 
on the enemy’s part would be considerable. Two of the solutions 
arranged for such a move; but one took, practically, his whole force 
to LONE HILL and left the western portion of his front, the one 
on the enemy’s most direct line of advance from BANSTEAD, 
entirely unprotected ; this was not sound. 

The winning solution makes a mistake, I think, in taking his 
line northward to DICK’S FARM; it would have been better con- 
tinued from BEECH WOOD to LONE HILL or BYNGS LODGE, 
the latter localities, as is reeogniscd in most of the appreciations, 
are important as they allow of artillery fire being brought to bear 
at effective range on the convey route near RONDAL and CRO- 
MER, DICK’S FARM, moreover, is too close to the convoy route 
to make it of value to hold—(Combined Training, section 153 (2) 4): 
The winner however makes some amends by occupying TOR WOOD 
with cavalry; this might give time to bring the left of his line for- 
ward, should the enemy attack early in that direction. 
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There is, generally, not much to criticise in the appreciations 
or in the calculations of time and space, except that few competitors 
considered the possibility of an early move of Blue mounted force 
fron BANSTEAD, for anything that is known to the contrary this 
force may only have done a short march to that place and it is quite 
possible if it learns (as it is likely to in a friendly country) of the 
position of the convoy that it will make a push forward, say, half way 
towards ALTON on the Ist which would bring it within 13 miles (2 
hours’ march) of the line to be protected, it might be on this line 
very early on June 2nd. It would, at all events, have been safer to 
consider such a possibility and to make dispositions accordingly. 

The method of employment of the Red cavalry was in many 
cases not satisfactory ; in some solutions the whule 2 squadrons were 
employed on night outposts, work which would be better done by 
infantry and which would render the cavalry less efficient for the 
next day—(Combined Training, section 73 (6) ). ‘The cavalry was also 
sent out late and was hampered by many precise and detailed orders 
as vo its employment. Except for standing patrols, and the special 
reconnoitring patrols before mentioned, the bulk of the cavalry 
should have been withdrawn for the night; sent out very early on 
the 2nd, with orders to delay the enemy's advance and to protect the 
Hanks of the Red position; the cavalry commander being given a 
free hand as to the method he would employ in actaming these 
objects, and not being restricted as to the distance he is to go, the 
routes he is to use, etc. [Combined Training, sections 115 (2- iv), 
66 (5), 127 1)] 

In many cases an escort for the guns was not provided ; when 
occupying such an extended front against a very mobile enemy it 
would be desirable to do so, In the winning solution an escort of 
cyclists is provided, this is not a very suitable arm for the duty ; off 
roads it is less mobile than Infantry, and the guns will almost 
certainly have to move across country at times. A small] escort of 
Cavalry would be most suitable. [Combined Training, section 119.] 

The following faults were noticed in some of the Orders :— 

Time of issue not noted. [Combined Training, Section 3 (14).] 

Copy of orders not sent to G. O. C. Convoy for his information. 
[Combined Training, sections 95 (4), 112 (7).] 

Companies and squadrons detailed by name, by O. C. Red 
Advance Guard: this is incorreet, the O. C Force should detail 
“2 Companies No. 1 Battalion,” not “E and F Companies, No. 1 
Battalion’; the O. C. the unit would decide which of his two com- 
panies he would detail. In some cases separate sets of Operation 
Orders were issued to the Cavalry and t9 the remainder ot the 
detachment ; combined orders facilitate co-operation and should be 
used whenever possible. [Combined Training, section 3 (5).] 

The O. C. a Flank Guard is responsible for the maintenance of 
communication with the Main Body. [Combined Training, section 53 
(2) (8).] | This was not provided for in some of the solutions. 
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CO-OPERATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY AND THE NAVY. 
By Masor W. H. Brown, 108Rp Mauratta Licut INrantry. 


It may, perhaps, be safely assumed that there are, at any rate, 
some officers, who never heard of the existence of the Indian as dis- 
tinct from the Royal Navy; and more who are unaware of the man 
occasions on which the a and Sea Forces of India eS f 
Few if any of the actions in which they worked together are referred 
to in Colonel Callwell’s book; and Lowe's “History of the Indian 
Navy” is, comparatively speaking, rare and not often met with. It 
is from this interesting work that the following notes have been 
collected. Some of the more important actions are dealt with in 
extenso ; of the remainder only a brief sketch is given. Nothing is 
new under the sun, and none can say that the lessons of history, 
however old, may not be indented upon in the unknown future. 
Burma, China ard Ashanti have been thrown upon the screen more 
than once already. 

A salient point in the history is the yood feeling which nearly 
always prevailed between the sister services—Callwell’s book shows 
only too clearly that this was not always the case in other parts of 
the globe. The sailor's reputation as a “ handy man” loses nothing 
from the recitation of these old-time actions. Sometimes he com- 
manded combined forces—sometimes he played the part of a suldier 
pure and simple ; but nearly always he came off with flying colours 
and proved to the hilt his ready wit. 

One parallel we cannot pass without remark. Colonel Callwell 
relates how the Persian Fleet came to be turned into a land fort; 
does not the beaching of the up on the Burmese coast while repairs 
were effected furnish us with a duplicate in miniature ? 

In February 1756 a combined Naval and Military Expedition 
sailed from Bombay to attack Gheria. The force was composed of 
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800 European and 300 Portuguese soldiers with 300 sepoys under 
Clive (afterwards Lord Clive) ; five ships of the Royal Navy, under 
Admiral Watson, and 10 Company’s ships with which acted 44 
Mahratta vessels. ‘The Peishwa’s troops had already been operating 
for some months and had reduced all the strong places north of 
Gheria. Toolaji was so frightened when the fleet appeared that he 
left the defence to his brother and surrendered to Ramaji Punt, 
offering a bribe to secure his freedom. The Mahratta General would 
not, however, come to terms. In due course the fleet commenced 
the bombardment and the pirate vessels were soon in flames. 
Shortly afterwards the fort was also set on fire. Admiral Watson 
then asked Clive to invest the fort on the land side, which was done ; 
and soon afterwards the fort, hitherto considered impregnable, was 
surrendered. ‘The British loss was trivial. Gheria was garrisoned 
by 600 British and Native soldiers aided by 4 of the Company’s ships 
of war, and the remainder of the expedition returned to Bombay. 

In 1748 a combined Naval and Military expedition sailed from 
Fort St. David to operate against Pondicherry. The fleet, the 
largest hitherto seen in the East Indies, consisted of 12 ships of 
the Royal Navy and 14 of the Company’s vessels, manned by 3,580 
seamen and carrying 1,200 Royal troops, 800 marines, 80 artillery- 
men and 750 of the Company’s troops under Major Lawrence. The 
Admiral—Boscawen—landed 1,100 seamen to co-operate. Dupleix, 
however, made a successful defence, and, as the ships of war could 
not draw in close enough to assist, the siege was raised with a loss to 
our forces of more than 1,000 men. 

In January 1761 Pondicherry was again besieged by a force 
under Admiral Cornish and Colonel Coote, and capitulated; when 
Lally and his garrison were made prisoners of war. On this occasion 
also, seamen were landed to co-operate. During the siege a violent 
hurricane came on and five ships were driven ashore. 

In February 1759, at the request of the Mogul Admiral, an 
expedition was fitted out at Bombay to compass the capture of 
Surat. It consisted of 5 of the Company’s ships, 850 European and 
1,500 native troops under Commodore Watson of the Bombay Marine. 
The troops were landed 9 miles from Surat. The first thing to be 
effected was the disludgment of the Seedee’s sepoys from the “ French 
Garden.” Four of the Cumpany’s vessels moved up the river during 
the night and bombarded the Seedee’s bandar. The trvops were 
then landed and the Seedee’s forces put to flight while the ships 
bombarded the fort, which after a time was surrendered. A garrison 
was left and the expedition returned to Bombay. 

Early in 1768 a squadron, 400 European troops and a number 
of sepoys were despatched to attack Haidar Ali’s forts on the 
Malabar coast. The latter had appointed a cavalry officer as his 
admiral, with the result that the fleet in disgust deserted to the 
British. Onore was soon captured and a small garrison was in- 
stalled; with the result that soon after the expedition returned to 
Bombay Haidar Ali recovered it and all that he had lost in Canara 
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In 1771 @ futile expedition was sent to Broach to be followed 

_by a more successful effort the next year, when General David 
Wedderburn was among the killed. 

At the end of 1774 an expedition set out for the reduction of 
Tannah. _ It consisted of nearly 2,000 soldiers and several vessels of the 
Bombay Marine; the place was held by Mahratta troops opposed to the 
Peishwa. Bribery proving ineffectual the soldiers with some seamen 
were landed and after 8 days’ bombardment the breach was considered 
practicable ; and the second assault proving successful the garrison was 
put to the sword. Among the killed was Commodore Watson. 

: During Colonel Keating’s operations for the reinstatement of 
Raghunath Rao the Bombay Marine lent valuable assistance, by 
destroying the Mahratta fleet off Gheria. 

At the siege of Basscin in 1779 the Bombay Marine co-operated; 
the native troops proceeding by land while the Europeans were 
embarked on board marine vessels. 

Mahi was reduced by a combined expedition in 1799. 

In 1782 upon the death of Haidar Ali, General Matthews with 
a combined force captured the fort of Rajamandrug and proceeded 
to Onore, where other forces were ordered to concentrate. The fort 
was soon captured and Ananpur and Mangalore followed suit. The 
defence of Onore by Captain Torriano with less than 1,000 men 
against ten times the number was a brilliant episode of these times. 
The Bombay Marine played an important part in this affair as also 
at the capture of Cannanore. 

England being at war with Holland in 1795, an expedition was 
sent for the reduction of Ceylon. Trincomali capitulated after a 
a siege of three weeks and Jaffnapatam made no resistance. On the 
receipt of reinforcements Fort Negombo capitulated and Colombo 
soon afterwards surrendered. 

In 1801 the Indian Navy co-operated on a small scale in the 
expedition against the Dutch possessions in the Moluccas ; as a result 
of the operations the islands were ceded to the British. 

It was intended to annex the island of Perim in 1799, but the 
ships sent for that purpose with 300 troops were obliged to abandon 
the enterprize owing to the scarcity of water. 

In April 1801 the Navy co-operated in the first expedition to 
Egypt; but. the details are so fully set forth in several works, includ- 
ing the “Life of Sir David Baird” that any further allusion to it 
here is unnecessary. 

In 1809 a furce under Colonel Keating, much assisted by the 
Navy, captured the harbour of S. Paul in Bourbon. 

In 1810 it was decided to wrest Mauritius from the French, and 
preparations to effect this were begun simultaneously at the Cape 
and Bombay. Nineteen ships of war participated, and after a few 
skirmishes, in which the British foree suffered a loss of some 150 
men, the island was surrendered on the 3rd of December. 

In 1811 attention was directed to Java and 31 ships of the 
Royal and Indian Navies took part in the expedition. Lord Minto 
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accompanied it, and Sir Samuel Auchmuty was in command of the 
troops, one division of which was led by the famous Colonel Gillespie. 
The expedition was entirely successful, though our forces sustained 
considerable losses. 

In the following year Colonel Gillespie was in command of a 
force sent to punish the Sultan of Palimbang. It effected its pur- 

- pose, and among the wounded was Colonel Gillespie. 

In 1813 and 1814 minor expeditions were sent against the 
Sultan of Jambas and the Rajah of Bono: both were successful. 

The pirates on the Katthiawar coast had been giving a good 
deal of trouble ; and in 1811 Colonel Lionel Smith was sent in com- 
mand of an expedition against them. A small squadron of the 
Indian Navy accompanied it. Operations continued on and off for 
several years, and, after some troublesome work, the pirates, who 
had previously been a thorn in the side of the Duke of Wellington, 
were brought into line. 

During the Mahratta war in 1817-18 the ships proved of great 
assistance in the capture of the forts on the coasts of the Koncan 
A naval brigade assisted at the capture of Severndrug in December 
1817 as also at the capture of Madanghar, Ramghar, Palghar, Rasul- 
ghar, and Anjanwil. 

For these operations the troops and the Navy received the 
thanks of the Governor of Bombay when he referred to “the most 
perfect cordiality ” which existed between the two services. 


THE JOASMI PIRATES. 


In 1808 the Joasmi pirates, whose headquarters were at Ras-al- 
Khaima, on the western shores of the Persian Gulf, made their first 
appearance off the Indian coasts. They thenceforward came into 
constant conflict with the British. Their fleet is reported to have 
consisted of sixty-three large vessels, and over eight hundred smaller 
ones, inanned by nineteen thousand men. An expedition for the 
purpose of freeing the Imam of Maskat from the power of the 
Wiheboe and at the same time for suppressing these pirates, was 
despatched to the Persian Gulf in 1809. The political instructions, 
however, so hedged the Commander round, that the results were not 
satisfactory. 

The Naval portion of the expedition consisted of H. M.S. 
“ Chiffonne ” (36) and “Caroline” (36) ; with the Company's cruisers 
“ Mornington ” (22), “ Ternate ” (16), “ Aurora”, “ Mercury”, “ Nauti- 
lus”, and “ Prince of Wales”, 14 guns each; “ Vestal” and “ Ariel” 
10 each; “ Fury ” (8), and the bomb-ketch “Stromboli”. The troops, 
who were embarked on four large transports, were H. M. 65th Regi- 
ment, the flank companies of H. M. 47th Regiment, a detachment 
of Bombay Artillery and one thousand sepoys ; the whole under the 
command of Colonel Lionel Smith of the 65th Regiment. 

The “Stromboli” foundered twenty-four hours out of Bombay. 
She had long been condemned as unfit for service, ‘ 
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After a long passage Maskat was reached, and a stay of some days 
male there, to refresh and concert plans for the future. The Imam 
considered the force too small for the attack of Ras-al-Khaima, and his 
warning was prophetic of what was in store. ‘The ships arrived at 
their destination on the afternoon of the 11th of November, but the 
waler was so shallow that the frigates could not approach within 4 
tiles. The pirates were just starting on an expedition on their 
own account, but put back on secing the hostile fleet. Their largest 
ship, the “ Minerva,” ran ashore under a small fort. one mile above 
the town, but being attacked by the smaller vessels and gunboats, 
her crew were driven out of her, and she was taken possession of ; 
but the heavy musketry fire, which was opened from the shore, 
obliged the captors to abandon her, after setting her on fire. The 
squadron now anchored abreast of the town, and preparations were 
made for the attack and for landing the troops, when some impression 
had been made upon the works. It was now seen that the enemy’s 
prowess had been under-rated ; and as the frigates could not get 

~ within three miles of the town, and the only bomb vessel had been 
lost, the prospect was not cheering. It was only possible for the 
smaller vessels to take part in the bombardment, and they accord- 
ingly opened with considerable effect, but. the inhabitants kept up 
a cool and well-directed fire from the batteries and entrenchments, , 
which did considerable mischief. The peninsula, upon which Ras- 
al-Khaima stands, is three quarters of a mile in length, and a quarter 
of a mile in breadth ; across the latter was a high wall, flanked by 
four towers, and the sea-front was lined with the batteries and 
entrenchments, above alluded to, evidently erected under European 
supervision. The harbour, formed by this peninsula and the main- 
land, is about half a mile broad. ‘The number of armed men in 
the place was about five thousand ; but it was known that consider- 
able reinforcements could be received ina few days from the adjacent 
ports. Towards the outer end of the harbour, the houses were so 
close to the landing place that the disembarkation appeared to be im- 
practicable ; the wall across the isthmus opposed a serious obstacle 
at the southern end of the town; while the strong garrison, and 
the numerous hostile nomad population, rendered it undesirable 
for the small British force to undertake regular siege operations. 
However, the party were ordered to be in readiness to disembark at 
2 aM oon the 13th. The main body, consisting of H. M. 65th 
Regiment, the flank companies of the 47th and detachments of 
Marines and Indian troops, rendezvoused alongside one of the cruisers 
stationed off the south end of the town; while two gunboats and 
the ship’s boats, with a few troops, pulled in towards the mouth 
of the harbour, The latter opened a heavy fire at dawn upon the 
north end of the town, which impressed the enemy with the idea 
that they were trying to foree their way into the harbour. Their 
whole attention was consequently attracted to that point, anda heavy 
fire of musketry was opened by them, which was the signal for the 
main body of the British troops to land, at the other end of the 
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town, and push on to the wall. The enemy petceived this manoeuvre 
too late, and as the fire which they opened from the towers and 
buildings was ineffectual, they came boldly down to the beach to 
dispute the landing, sword in hand. The troops had been ordered 
to form under the side of the breach, which would atturd some measure 
of security from the enemy's fire ; but, before one company had been 
landed, a desperate attack was threatened on their left. The steadiness 
and discipline of the crews of the gunboats which had been stationed 
to flank the landing, was at this time invaluable. Reserving their 
fire until the enemy were almost in contact with the troops they 
poured in a heavy fire of grape, which checked the onslaught and 
gave time for the British advanced guard to form up. These in 
their turn made a desperate and successful charge ; and as the sun 
rose above the mountain which formed the back ground, the Cross 
of St. George floated above the towers of Ras-al-Khaima. 

The troops were now eager to advance into the town, but 
their commanders were too prudent to act hastily. The place was 
known to be occupied by a well-armed population; so the land 
wall and towers were first taken possession of, and in the meanwhile 
field pieces, ammunition, and scaling ladders were landed. When 
all was ready for the advfnce, an attack was made upon some of 
the most commanding buildings, by effecting lodgments in adjacent 
ones, supported by artillery fire and the cross-fire of the gunboats ; 
but the obstinacy of the defence showed that this method would 
be very tedious. In this, as in most eastern towns, the houses of 
the poor intermingled with these of the rich; and the whole pre- 
sented a motley appearance. The former were built of palm leaves, 
and the latter of substantial white bricks. Most of the larger houses 
became separate fortifications which, in the result, led to their des- 
truction ; for by setting fire to the huts, the flames were fanned by 
the wind, which blew from the point of disembarkation, and the 
Joasmis were gradually smoked out of their positions The defen- 
ders of some of the buildings, however, yet made a gallant and 
prolonged resistance. In one instance a large house was defended 
even after the British had scaled the roofs, and dropped hand- 
grenades through holes worked by the bayonet; when at last its 
defenders rushed out, and made a gallant though vain attempt to 
cut their way through the troops which surrounded it. 

It was 2 p.M. before the British troops had worked their way to 
the centre of the town, where the Shaikh’s palace was situated. It 
was expected that a desperate attempt to rally would have been 
made here; but the compact order of the British was not to be 
shaken, and, aided by the destructive fire of the artillery, they 
soon expelled the enemy. The height of the building, commanding 
as it did the neighbourhood, made it the key of the position; and 
the enemy found any further ordered resistance vain. They still, 
however, defended the north end of the town; while the inhabi- 
tants were permitted to make their escape in beats across the 
harbour. 


__e 
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By 4 p.m. the seamen had set fire to upwards of fifty vessels ; 

many of these being large war dhows. The guns of some of the 
latter were loaded, and many of them and of the houses contained 
depots of gunpowder, the explosion of which, together with the 
conflagration in the town and harbour, added to the scene of 
desolation. Ras-al-Khaima was found to contain goods of consider- 
able value; and the enemy appeared to have been so confident 
of success that nothing had been removed into the interior; many 
warehouses, filled with valuable goods, were burned. The British 
acted on the principle that they had come to exact retribution and 
not for gain; or much valuable plunder might have been taken 
away. Looting was strictly prohibited, and only a few jewels and 
a little treasure was taken off to the ships by the individual captors, 
with the Commander's permission. The British loss was trifling, 
considering the resistance met with, while at least 300 of the 
Joasinis were killed. 

The condign punishment thus meted out was deprived of some 
of its deterrent effects by the hasty re-embarkation of the troops. 
The hurried exit reassured the Joasinis, who, far from giving way to 
depression at the sight of their desolate hearths, again opened fire 
upon the troops. The embarkation took place at daylight in the 
morning, and, while the fleet remained at anchor, parties continued 
to assemble on the shore, displaying their banners, brandishing 
swords and spears, and discharging their muskets from every point ; 
the conquest therefore was not so complete as would have been 
desirable, no formal act of submission having been made. Reports 
had been received that the enemy was about to receive reinforce- 
ments; but whether this or the lukewarm intructions of the 
Government hastened the embarkation is not known. 

The expedition now sailed for Lingeh, a port on the Persian coast, 
near the island of Kishm. The very appearance of the squadron 
however, terrified the people, who fled to the hills, taking their goods 
and chattels with them. The town was occupied without resistance 
and burned ; and twenty vessels, including nine war dhows, destroyed. 
H. M.S. “Caroline,” with the transports and the bulk of the troops 
proceeded to Birkeh, some 40 miles from Maskat, for supplies. 
Other ships were occupied in blockading and exploring dut and 
two proceeded to the eastward of Kishm to prevent the pe of 
the Lutt pirates. On the 24th November Commodore Wainwright, 
with six ships carrying five hundred troops, having obtained pilots, 
started for Luft, on the north of Kishm, which was reached on the 
26th. A summons to surrender was sent on shore, as the people had 
taken post in a large and fortified castle. The negotiations were pro- 
tracted for twenty-tour hours; but the Chiet, Mulla Hussain, would 
come to no decision, and at 2 o’cleck on the 27th the troops, under 
Colonel Smith, were landed. There was a slight skirmish on the 
beach, but the enemy took refuge in the castle, the walls of which 
were 14 feet thick and well supplied with loopholes; there was only 
one small gate, of considerable strength, which it was intended to 
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blow in with a howitzer ; as soon, however, as the troops opened out 
to surround the castle, prior to storming, they were picked off 
promptly from the beaphiole and fled, abandoning the howitzer 
before it had fired a shot, and taking what cover they could find. 
An Irish officer, who jumped up and called for men to rescue the how- 
itzer, was at once shot. and those who peered above their cover to 
take stock of their surroundings soon received their quietus from the 
same unerring aim. It was resolved to remain under cover till 
night, and then to re-embark. Meanwhile the gunboats and the 
“Fury” got within musket shot of the fort, and opened a heavy fire 
upon the castle, which caused much damage ere sunset. Again 
Mulla Hussain was summoned, under penalty of another bombard- 
ment, and a threat of no quarter—rather an un-English idea, this 
latter. As dawn broke all eyes looked towards the castle, and to 
everyone’s pe the Union Jack was seen flying from the walls 
It transpired that Lieutenant Hall, of the Bombay Marine, Comman- 
der of the ill-fated “Stromboli”, had proceeded on shore alone during 
the night and advanced to the castle gate, from which most of the 
inhabitants had already withdrawn. The remainder, who had had 
by this time quite enough bombardment, and who naturally supposed 
that no one would be so foolhardy as tu carry out such a plan with- 
out support being at hand, fled. The usual retribution followed, and 
much burning was indulged in; but the bulk of the property having 
originally belonged to the Imam of Maskat was restored to him. 
The loss in this affair was very heavy, as there were twenty-seven 
killed in the squadron alone. 

The squadron now proceeded to other towns, but, limited by the 
orders of Government, destroyed only such vessels as were found 
there. They then returned to Birkeh Roads, and concerted 
fresh measures with the Imam, who was no less surprised at the 
Ras-al-Khaima success than pleased at the recovery of Luft. 
Spinas, north-west of Sohar, and Khor Tukaun were selected as the 
objects of the next attention. The former had a strong fort, but 
the latter was built on the shores of a sandy bag and was a place 
of no importance. On the 31st of December the squadron reached 
Shinas, and a summons was sent to the Wahabi Chief; a prompt 
refusal being his answer. A bombardment was immediately opened 
with but little result. On the following day all the troops were 
landed and encamped on the shore, and erected a battery and other 
siege works. A heavy bombardment, during which four thousand 
shot and shell were expended, was carried out during the night 
against the castle, whither the people had withdrawn, after burning 
the town. Next morning Colonel Smith, admiring their courage, 
gave them yet another opportunity of surrender; but the same 
defiant answer was received. Although the walls were crumbling all 
round them, from the effect of the bombardment, the plucky 
defenders actually hurled back the grenades before they could 
burst and thrust with their spears through the ruins among 
which they la buried. Twice more Colonel Smith ordered firing 
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to cease, to give them another opportunity of changing their 
minds; but it was not till a practicable breach had been made that 
they surrendered, on a promise of protection from the Imam’s 
troops, who participated in the attack. The enemy’s loss in killed 
and wounded was about one thousand. 

After their experience at Shinas the Imam hesitated as to 
the policy of attacking Khor Tukaun; and the idea was abandoned, 
the troops returning to Bombay, while the frigates and cruisers 
procecded to Maskat. 


Seconn EXPEDITION TO Ras-aL-KHAIMA. 


In spite of the punishment they had received the pirates were 
by no means done with; and after some years of provocation the 
Bombay Government made up their minds to extinguish piracy 
on. the Persian Gulf for ever. Orders were therefore issued for 
the formation of yet another expedition at Bombay. The Royal 
Navy was represented by H. M. S. “Liverpool” (50), Captain 
Collier,C.B. in command of the Naval division; and H. M. S. 
“Eden” (26),and “Curlew” (18)—The Company’s ships were 
“ Teignmouth ” (16); “ Benares” (16) ; “ Aurora” (14); “ Nautilus” 
(14); “Ariel” (10); “ Vestal ” (10). 

The military portion of the force consisted of one Company 
of Artillery, H. M. S. 47th and 65th Regiments, 1st Battalion 
2nd Native Infantry, flank companies of the Ist Battalion 3rd 
Native Infantry, the Marine Battalion, and half a company of 
Pioneers, all under Major-General Sir W. G. Keir, 18 transports 
were taken up, and the two British Regiments, with the Artillery, 
embarked on the 30th of Octuber, the remainder following suit 
next day. A few days more were occupied in taking up extra store 
and hospital ships, as the transport did not afford sufficient accom- 
modation for the latter. The first portion of the expedition, with 
head-quarters, finally started on the 3rd of November, followed in 
a few days by the remainder. It was high time that the Joasmis 
were suppressed, for at this period a fleet of 64 vessels with crews 
aggregating 7,000 was cruising off Kathiawar and Cutch, and 35 
more off Makran and Sind. 

The fleet proceeded to the rendezvous at Kishm; while the 
“Liverpool,” with the Naval and Military chiefs, went on to Maskat 
to interview the Imam, who had promised a force of 4,000 men and 
three war vessels Sir Grant Keir now sailed to reconnoitre Ras- 
al-Khaima, and falling in with the “ Benares” took her with him to 
assist in the blockade of the place. 

Sir Grant Keir, after two days’ inspection of the defences, 
considered that the force already at Kishm would suffice for the 
reduction of the place and the “Benares” was despatched to 
summon the fleet, which, arriving on the 2nd of December, arrange- 
ments were immediately made to disembark the troops. During the 
afternoon four more transports from Bombay, and the Imam with 
2 frigates and 600 men joined the force. On the following day 
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the disembarkation was carried out with great speed, considering 
the distance from the shore, at which the ships were obliged to anchor, 
and the insufficiency of means for transporting such a large force 
with guns, supplies and siege material. The gunboats and armed 
launches covered the operation. The troops were landed two miles 
from the town, and the Imam’s contingent did very valuable work. 
The “ Aurora” and “Nautilus” brought up at the mouth of the 
creek, and created a diversion by firing in that direction ; this possibly 
explains the slight resistance that was opposed to the landing. A 
body of 500 seamen was landed from the ships, to assist in the 
siege operations, and helped to work the guns in the batteries. 

An officer of the Bombay Marine, who was present, thus des- 
cribes the defences of Ras-al-Khaima:—‘ The town was walled along 
the sea-face, across the end nearest the point, and also across 
the south-west face, the walls, which were well-built being about 
nine feet high and two feet thick. Atintervals were round towers 
about twenty fect high, the lower half of solid masonry, and a small 
store or guard-room between this portion and the roof which was 
surrounded by a parapet with loopholes for guns instead of em- 
brasures. The side next the creek was open but had a number of 
guns planted along it. To the southward of the town was a square 
fort, in which were mounted some small guns. On the island of 
Mahara, opposite the town, was also a strong tower, and there 
were several more in the date groves. The number of men in the 
town at the time of the arrival of the expedition is said to have 
amounted to near seven thousand, but from various enquiries I have 
made since, I do not think it exceeded at any time four thousand. 
These consisted of the Joasmis, Toal, Shakine and Motarish tribes, 
and there were also about one thousand mercenaries who had 
been in the Mahratta service. A very large portion of the property 
of the place was removed, on the arrival of the expedition, to the date 
groves; most of the women and children were also sent there, and 
the Chief, Hassan Bin Rahma, with his brother Ibrahim, prepared 
for the defence.” 

The following is Sir William Grant Keir’s despatch describing 
the operations. 

“The troops were formed across the isthmus connecting the 
peninsula, on which the town is situated, with the neighbouring 
country, and the whole of the day was occupied in getting tents 
on shore to shelter the men from the rain, landing engineer's tools, 
sand-bags, etc., and making arrangements preparatory to making our 
approaches the next day. On the morning of the 4th the light 
troops were ordered in advance, supported by the picquets, to 
dislodge the enemy from a bank within 900 yards of the outer fort, 
which was expected to afford good cover for the men, and to serve as 
a depét for stores previous to the erection of the batteries. The 
whole of the light companies of the force, under command of Captain 
Backhouse of H. M.S. 47th Regiment, accordingly moved forward, 
and drove the Arabs with great gallantry from a date grove, and 
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over the bank above described, close under the walls of the fort, 
followed by the picquets under Major Molesworth, a gallant and 
zealous officer, who took post at the sand bank, whilst the European 
light troops were skirmishing in front. The enemy kept up a sharp 
fire of musketry and cannon during these movements; and I regret 
to add that Major Molesworth was killed by a cannon shot at the 
head of the picquets ; Lieutenant Stepney of the 65th was wounded 
on this uccasion. The troops, however, maintained their position 
during the day, and in the night effected a lodgment within 300 
yards of the southernmost tower, and erected a battery for four guns, 
together with a mortar battery on the right and a trench of com- 
munication for the protection of the covering party. The weather 
having become rather unfavourable for the disembarkation of the 
stores required for the siege, it was with considerable difticulty 
that the primary object was effected; but every obstacle was 
surmounted by the zeal and indefatigable exertions of the Navy, 
and on the morning of the 6th we were enabled to open three 18- 
pounders on the fort; a couple of howitzers and 6-pounders were 
also placed in the battery on the right, which played on the defences 
of the towers, and nearly silenced the enemy’s fire. The “ Liver- 
pool,” during these operations, warped in as close to the shore as her 
draught of water would permit, and opened her guns on the town, 
which must have created considerable alarm in the garrison, but 
she was unfortunately at too great a distance to produce any 
decided effect. The enemy, who during the whole of our progress, 
displayed a considerable degree of resolution in withstanding, and 
ingenuity in counteracting an attack, sallicd forth at 8 o'clock this 
evening along the whole front of our intrenchments, crept close up to 
the mortar battery without being perceived, and entered it over the 
parapet after spearing the advanced sentrics. The party which 
occupied it was obliged to retire, but being immediately reinforced, 
charged the assailants, who were driven over of the battery with 
considerable loss, The attack on the left was repelled instantaneously 
by the spirited resistance of the covering party under Major Warren, 
who distinguished himself much on this occasion by his coolness 
and galiantry. The enemy repeated his attack towards the morn- 
ing, but was vigorously repulsed. During the 7th every exertion 
was made to land and bring up the remaining guns and mortars, 
which was accomplished during the night, after incessant labours by 
the sailors, assisted by working partics from the troops, and those of 
His Highness the Imam, who cheerfully voluntecred their services. 
They were immediately placed in battery, together with two 24- 
pounders, which were landed from the “Liverpool,” and in the 
morning the whole of our ordnance opened on the fort and fired 
with scarcely any intermission till sunset, when the breach on the 
curtain wag reported nearly practicable, and the towers almost 
untenable. Immediate arrangements were made for the assault, and 
the troops ordered to move down to the trenches at day-break the 
next morning. The bombardment continued during the night, and the 
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batteries having recommenced the fire before daylight, completed 
the breaches by 8 o'clock. The accompanying orders will explain 
to His Excellency the disposition of attack, as well as the measures 
taken to guard against the possibility of a failure, in the event of 
the enemy defending himself as desperately as might have been 
expected from his previous defence. These precautions, however, were 
unnecessary, the party moved forward about 8 o'clock and entered 
the fort without firing a shot, and it soon appeared that the enemy 
had evacuated the place. The town was taken possession of and 
found almost entry deserted, only eighteen or twenty men and a 
few women remaining in their houses. Upon the whole, it appears 
evident, considering the spirited behaviour of the enemy at the 
commencement of the siege, that their sudden resolution to evacuate 
the. place was occasioned by the overwhelming fire of the artillery, 
of which they could have formed no previous idea, and which the 
ample means placed at my disposal, enabled me to bring against the 
town. Our loss, I am happy to say, is much less than could have been 
expected from the length of the siege, and the obstinacy with which 
the enemy disputed our approaches. I have had no means of 
ascertaining theirs, but it must have been severe. I beg that you will 
assure His Excellency that I feel entirely satisfied with the conduct of 
the troops, their gallantry has been exceeded only by their patience 
and cheerfulness under every species of privation and fatigue, and 
the peculiarity of this service has sailed forth a display of these 
qualities which are equally creditable to the soldier as the most 
intrepid act of bravery. By the orders which I do myself the honour 
to enclose, His Excellency will be enabled to estimate the services 
performed by Captain Collier and the naval part of the expedition, 
and I can only add that the acknowledgments expressed are scarcely 
adequate to he assistance I have received from them.” 

A Joasmi spy brought news that as a result of the bombardment 
on the 5th the enemy had suffered a loss of 90 killed, exclusive of 
wounded; among the latter being the Shaikh’s brother who had 
lost a leg. 

The soldiers in the trenches were relieved every four hours but 
the sailors only once in twenty-four. The fire of the Arabs slacked 
off considerably on the 6th and they were evidently running short 
of ammunition, as large stones were fired, generally wide of the 
mark ; and the Arabs picked up and returned our round shot. 

An eye-witness described the night sortie referred to in the des- 
patch. The night was very dark and the picquet on the alert. At 
about 1 A.M., an object resembling a dog, followed by others, was 
discovered creeping along. The advanced picqucts were instantly cit 
down, and the Arabs swarmed into the trenches, and joined in a 
hand to hand encounter with the defenders ; spearing and stabbing 
right and left. They also dragged away a howitzer in triumph. The 
reserve came up and recaptured the howitzer; the Arabs fought like 
fiends but were all soon bayonetted, 90 being found dead in the 
trenches. 
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The 24-pounders were landed from the “ Liverpool,” as the lighter 
guns appeared to make no impression on the walls and towers. The 
enemy, unable to use the larger shots, fell back upon their own stones 
and grape. 

The following anecdote is told regarding ‘ Jack’s’ irrepressibility. 
During the hottest part of the cannonade, a bullock and a white cock 
were viewed close under the wall, under fire from our batteries, but 
unharmed. Two sailors calculated that they would be acceptable for 
their mess; and vaulting over the wall, ran towards them ; fire being 
slackened for the purpose, and the men in the trenches cheering them 
on. The Arabs opened a brisk fire upon them but one sailor coolly 
drove the bullock before him, while the other captured the cock. They 
returned safely to the trenches, and the spoil was soon cooked and 
eaten. The Officer in Command, so far from being able to reprove 
the breach of discipline, thoroughly enjoyed the joke. 

The total loss during the siege was one officer and four men 
killed, and three officers and forty-nine men wounded, the enemy’s 
loss was estimated at one thousand killed and wounded, and sixty- 
two guns were captured, while the Chief and one thousand of his 
followers surrendered as prisoners. The Chief reported that a single 
shell bursting in a room had killed and wounded one hundred. 

Three of the ships were now sent to blockade Rams, six miles 
north-east of Ras-al-Khaima; but it was found to be deserted, it being 
reported that the inhabitants had taken shelter in the fort at Zayah, 
two miles inland. As the place was said to contain a garrison of four 
hundred, under the Vakil of a famous Wahabi Chief, it was necessary 
to subdue him, and prevent him from returning to his former 

iratical habits; and a strong force was landed, with two of the 

iverpool’s 24-pounders, to effect this object. The work was short 
but sharp, owing to the determined defence. Ensign Mattieson, of the 
65th, was killed during the investment, between the 18th and 22nd 
of December. At half past eight A.M. on the latter date fire was 
opened to effect a breach, and to destroy the defences of the Shaikh’s 
house in the town. As soon as all was ready for the assault a white 
flag was hoisted; and nearly four hundred men marched out and 
surrendered. The prisoners were taken on board the ships and 
landed at Ras-al-Khaima. The British loss was one officer and three 
men killed, and sixteen men wounded. 

A Military Officer thus describes the operations at Zayah: “A 
strong fort on a neighbouring hill called Zaire still held out. The 
duty undertaken by the seamen was most arduous in this case ; two 
24-pounders were dragged by the poor fellows for a space of two 
miles over rough and swampy ground. After batterics had been 
erected, a brisk cannonade was kept up against the fort, and shells 
were thrown without intermission. The fire was unremitting and 
tremendous. The fort was deemed quite impregnable by the natives, 
but they had soon specdy reason for entertaining a mortifying 
belief to the contrary; they accordingly manifested a wish to 
capitulate. The General offered unconditional surrender, which 
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to cease, to give them another oprorunity of changing their 
minds; but it was not till a practicable breach had been made that 
they surrendered, on a promise of protection from the Imam’s 
troops, who asta ney in the attack. The enemy’s loss in killed 
and wounded was about one thousand. 

After their experience at Shinas the Imam hesitated as to 
the policy of attacking Khor Tukaun; and the idea was abandoned, 
the troops returning to Bombay, while the frigates and cruisers 
proceeded to Maskat. 


Seconn ExpepitTion To Ras-AL-KHAIMA. 


In spite of the punishment they had received the pirates were 
by no means done with; and after some years of provocation the 
Bombay Government made up their minds to extinguish piracy 
on. the Persian Gulf for ever. Orders were therefore issued for 
the formation of yet another expedition at Bombay. The Royal 
Navy was represented by H. M. S. “Liverpool” (50), Captain 
Colher,C.B. in command of the Naval division; and H. M. S. 
“Eden” (26),and “Curlew” (18)—The Company's ships were 
“ Teignmouth ” (16); “ Benares ” (16) ; “ Aurora” (14); “ Nautilus” 
(14); “ Ariel” (10); “ Vestal” (10). 

The military portion of the force consisted of one Company 
of Artillery, H. M. S. 47th and 65th Regiments, Ist Battalion 
2nd Native Infantry, flank companies of the Ist Battalion 3rd 
Native Infantry, the Marine Battalion, and half a company of 
Pioneers, all under Major-General Sir W. G. Keir, 18 transports 
were taken up, and the two British Regiments, with the Artillery, 
embarked on the 30th of October, the remainder following suit 
next day. A few days more were occupied in taking up extra store 
and hospital ships, as the transport did not afford sufticient accom- 
modation for the latter. The first portion of the expedition, with 
head-quarters, finally started on the 3rd of November, followed in 
a few days by the remainder. It was high time that the Joasmis 
were suppressed, for at this period a feet of 64 vessels with crews 
aggregating 7,000 was cruising off Kathiawar and Cutch, and 35 
more off Makran and Sind. 

The fleet proceeded to the rendezvous at Kishm; while the 
“Liverpool,” with the Naval and Military chiefs, went on to Maskat 
to interview the Imam, who had promised a force of 4,000) men and 
three war vessels Sir Grant) Keir now sailed to reconnoitre Ras- 
al-Khaima, and falling in with the “ Benares” took her with him to 
assist in the blockade of the place. 

Sir Grant Keir, after two days’ inspection of the defences, 
considered that the force already at | Kishm = would suffice for the 
reduction of the place and the “ Benares” was despatched to 
suminon the fleet, which, arriving on the 2nd of December, arrange- 
ments were immediately made to disembark the troops. During the 
afternoon four more transports from) Bombay, and the Tmam with 
2 frigates and G00) men joined the foree, On the following day 
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over the bank above described, close under the walls of the fort, 
followed by the picquets under Major Molesworth, a gallant and 
zealous officer, who took post at the sand bank, whilst the European 
light troops were skirmishing in front. The enemy kept up a sharp 
fire of musketry and cannon during these movements; and I regret 
to add that Major Molesworth was killed by a cannon shot at the 
head of the picquets ; Lieutenant Stepney of the 65th was wounded 
on this occasion. The troops, however, maintained their position 
during the day, and in the night effected a lodgment within 300 
yards of the southernmost tower, and erected a battery for four guns, 
together with a mortar battery on the right and a trench of com- 
munication for the protection of the covering party. The weather 
having become rather unfavourable for the disembarkation of the 
stures required for the siege, it was with considerable difficulty 
that the primary object was effected; but every obstacle was 
surmounted by the zeal and indefatigable exertions of the Navy, 
and on the morning of the 6th we were enabled to open three 18- 
pounders on the fort; a couple of howitzers and 6-pounders were 
also placed in the battery on the right, which played on the defences 
of the towers, and nearly silenced the enemy's fire. The “ Liver- 
pool,” during these operations, warped in as close to the shore as her 
draught of water would permit, and opened her guns on the town, 
which must have created considerable alarm in the garrison, but 
she was unfortunately at too great a distance to produce any 
decided effect. The enemy, who during the whole of our progress, 
displayed a considerable degree of resolution in withstanding, and 
ingenuity in counteracting an attack, sallied forth at 8 o'clock this 
evening along the whole front of our intrenchments, crept close up to 
the mortar battery without being perceived, and entered it over the 
parapet after spearing the advanced sentries. The party which 
vecupied it was obliged to retire, but being immediately reinforced, 
charged the assailants, who were driven over of the battery with 
considerable | The attack on the left was repelled instantaneously 
by the spirited resistance of the covering party under Major Warren, 
who distinguished himself much on this occasion by his coolness 
and galiantry. The enemy repeated his attack towards the morn- 
ing, but was vigorously repulsed. During the 7th every exertion 
was made to land and bring up the remaining guns and mortars, 
which was accomplished during the night, after incessant labours by 
the sailors, assisted by working parties from the troops, and those of 
His Highness the Imam, who cheerfully volunteered their services, 
They were immediately placed in battery, together with two 24- 
peunders, which were landed from the “ Liverpool,” and in the 
morning the whole of our ordnance opened on the fort and fired 
with scarcely any intermission till sunsct, when the breach on the 
curtain, was reported nearly pract le, and the towers almost 
untenable. Tnmediate arrangements were made for the assault, and 
the troops ordered to move down to the trenches at day-break the 
next morning. The bombardment centinued during the night, and the 
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batteries having recommenced the fire before daylight, eompes sed 
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The 24-pounders were landed from the “ Liverpool,” as the lighter 
suns appeared to make no impression on the walls and towers. The 
enemy, unable to use the larger shots, fell back upon their own stones 
and grape. 

The following ancedote is told regarding ‘ Jack's’ irrepressibility. 
During the hottest part of the cannonade, a bullock and a white cock 
were viewed close under the wall, under fire from our batteries, but 
unharmed, Two sailors calculated that they would be acceptable for 
their mess; and vaulting over the wall, ran towards them; fire being 
slackened for the purpose, and the men in the trenches cheering them 
on, The Arabs opened a brisk fire upon them but one sailor coolly 
drove the bullock before him, while the other captured the cock. They 
returned safely to the trenches, and the spoil was soon cooked and 
eaten. The Officer in Command, so far from being able to reprove 
the breach of discipline, thoroughly enjoyed the joke. 

The total loss during the siege was one officer and four men 
killed, and three officers and forty-nine men wounded, the enemy's 
loss was estimated at one thousand killed and wounded, and_sixty- 
two guns were captured, while the Chief and one thousand of his 
followers surrendered as prisoners. The Chief reported that a single 
shell bursting in a room had killed and wounded one hundred. 

Three of the ships were now sent to blockade Rams, six miles 
north-east of Ras-al-Khaima; but it was found to be deserted, it being 
reported that the inhabitants had taken shelter in the fort at Zayah, 
two miles inland. As the place was said to contain a garrison of four 
hundred, under the Vakil of a famous Wahabi Chicf, it was necessary 
to subdue him, and prevent him from returning to his former 
pie habits; and a strong force was landed, with two of the 

iverpool’s 24-pounders, to effect this object. The work was short 
but sharp, owing to the determined defence. Ensign Mattieson, of the 
65th, was killed during the investment, between the 18th and 22nd 
of December. At half past eight a.m. on the latter date fire was 
opened to cffect a breach, and to destroy the defences of the Shaikh’s 
house in the town. As soon as all was ready for the assault a white 
flag was hoisted; and nearly four hundred men marched out and 
surrendered. The prisoners were taken on board the ships and 
landed at Ras-al-Khaima. The British loss was one ofticer and three 
men killed, and sixteen men wounded, 

A Military Officer thus describes the operations at Zayah: “A 
strong fort on a neighbouring hill called Zaire still held out. The 
duty undertaken by the seamen was most arduous in this case : two 
24-pounders were dragged by the poor fellows for a space of two 
miles over rough and swampy ground. After batteries had been 
erected, a brisk cannonade was kept up against the fort, and shells 
were thrown without intermission, The fire was unremitting and 
tremendous. The fort was deemed quite impregnable by the natives, 
but they had soon speedy reason for entertaining a mortifying 
belief to the contrary; they accordingly manifested a wish to 
capitulate. The General offered unconditional surrender, which 
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after half-an-hour’s deliberation, was acceded to. Shaikh Husain 
Bin Ali, the Chief, was sent prisoner on board one of the transport. 
He was the most active, and the most cruel, of the pirates, about 
thirty years of age, handsome in person, mild in demeanour, but 
with a look of sullen, tiger-like ferocity, lurking in his restless eye. 
On our return to Ras-al-Khaima, we found the place totally in ruins; 
the fort and towers having been blown up by the indefatigable 
soldiers and seamen employed on the duty. A strong work was in 
a state of forwardness for such of our troops as it might be deemed 
requisite and expedient to leave behind for the entire prevention of 
future piracies, and a check upon the Arabs in their attempts to 
rebuild their forts and strongholds. On the 3rd of January we quitted 
the coast and procecded to the different harbours in the vicinity, in 
order to capture and destroy all the piratical vessels and small craft. 
This operation was carried into complete effect, and it is hoped has 
succeeded effectually in destroying the roots and nipping the 
branches of piracy for a long period to come.” 

“John” Company rewarded the men liberally; in addition to 
the prize property realized by the agents, the full valuation of boats 
captured and destroyed, aggregating over two and a half lakhs of 
rupecs, was distributed. 

‘Treaties were effected and the expedition returned to Bombay. 


THE BENI-BU-ALI ARABS. 


In 1820 complications arose with the Beni-bu-Ali Arabs, which, 
owing to Military mismanagement, led to a great disaster. These 
Arabs were a fierce and turbulent race, inhabiting Jaalan, a province 
belonging to the Imam of Maskat, whose authority they had just 
thrown off. They are said to be identical with the Blenlai, men- 
tioned by Pliny. Government had heard of some irregularities on 
the part of people of the Ashkara, a small place near Ras-al- 
Hadd, belonging to the Beni-bu-Ali Arabs. Captain Thompson, the 
Political Resident, was ordered to proceed against them, should their 
conduct be proved to have been piratieal. The “ Mercury,” 14 guns, 
was accordingly despatched with a letter which, the surf being too 
high to allow of the passage of a boat, was taken on shore by 
the pilot who swam. On landing he was immediately cut to pieces. 
Captain Thompson at once determined to execute reprisals ; and six 
companies of the Ist Battalion Native Infantry and Marine Battalion, 
with a party of Artillery and cight guns were embarked on H.M 8. 
“Curlew,” and the Company’s cruisers “ Ternate,” “ Prince of Wales,” 
“Mercury” and “ Psyche” which sailed for Maskat, where a plan of 
operations was arranged with the Imam. It was decided to proceed 
to Sohar, there to be joined by two thousand of the Imam’s troops. 
Onc hundred seamen were to have accompanied the force ; but owing 
to differences between Captain Thompson and the Senior Naval 
Ofticer, they were re-embarked ; and the subsequent mishap was to 
be largely attributed to the incident. 
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On the 1st November the detachment marched from Sohar with 
the Imam’s contingent, 26-pounders, two howitzers and two iron 
18-pounders, and nine hundred camels and draught cattle. Aftera 
fatiguing march the force arrived on the 8th of November near Bilad 
Beni-bu-Ali, the capital of the tribe. An entrenched camp was formed 
and a summons sent for the surrender of the fortifications and the 
town, together with the murderers of the pilot. It was pointed out 
that the Imam was acting on account of the murder, and the British 
on account of acts of piracy committed. The Arabs agreed to the 
terms, with the exceptions of the surrender of their arms. Unhap- 
pily Captain Thompson would not abate his demands. 

The force, leaving a guard over the camp, marched against the 
enemy’s town, which was situated with its rear resting on a deep 
date-grove, round which it_was necessary to defile to reach the assail- 
able front, which faced the plain, and was protected by ditches, 
On arriving within sight of the town the light company of the 2nd 
Native Infantry opened fire, and began to fall back according to 
orders ; and soon a thousand of the enemy appeared on some elevated 
ground, and threatened the right flank. ‘he troops were ordered to 
fall in in their direction and charge bayonets. The sepoys hesitated 
to obey the latter part of the order and opened fire ; but the enemy, 
undismayed, continued to advance, broad sword in hand, and attacked 
the wavering ranks. Instantly a terrible scene of slaughter and 
confusion occurred. The officers vainly tried to rally their men who 
broke and, mingling with the the Imam’s troops in the rear, threw 
them also into confusion. The whole force now fled, pursued by the 
enemy as far as the camp, two hundred and seventy men were killed, 
and six or eight officers. The Arabs gave no quarter to the wounded, 
and even dragged the surgeon, who was sick, from his palanquin and 
butchered him. The Imam displayed great courage and was sub- 
sequently presented with a sword by the Governor-General. The 
enemy made an unsuccessful attack upon the camp during the night ; 
but Captain Thompson and the Imam, realizing that it could not be 
held, retired to Maskat, which was reached on the 17th of November, 
whence Captain Thompson returned with his force to Deristan. 

As soon as the news of the disaster reached Bombay the Govern- 
ment recalled and censured Captain ‘Thompson, and prepared another 
expedition. It was commanded by Major-General Lionel Smith, C.B., 
of Ras-al-Khaima fame, and was embarked in fifteen transports, which 
were accompanied by the following ships of the Company’s marine :— 
“Teignmouth,” “ Prince of Wales,” “ Psyche” and “ Vestal.” 

The expedition sailed on the 11th of January 1821, and arrived 
at Sohar on the 27th, where it disembarked. 

Before it set out it nearly met with a catastrophe, as the Arabs 
made a night attack which only just missed being successful. The 
main camp had been pitched some distance from the_ beach, 
where the General had taken up his quarters with the Bombay 
European Regiment. ‘The Arabs seeing this determined to attempt 
to capture or kill the General with his party. Three hundred of 
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them accordingly made a flank march of fifty miles on the night of 
the 10th of February, and fell on the sleeping and unsuspicious 
camp. They had, however, reckoned without their host; and were 
repulsed after some sharp fighting. The British lost one officer and 
sixteen men killed, and three officers, including Colonel Cox, the 
Brigadier, and twenty-three men wounded. The enemy lost twenty- 
three killed and wounded. The General, warned by this experience, 
moved to the main camp. 

Transport having been procured from the Imam, the division, 
accompanied by sixty seamen and the remains of the detachment of 
the Marine Battalion, started for the interior; and on the 2nd of 
March arrived before the tribe’s capital. The Bedouins left their 
defences and advanced to give ‘battle. The Arabs, thinking to 
repeat their former tactics, charged down on the bayonets with 
broad sword and target. Disregarding the showers of grape they 
fought with desperate valour and strove to find the weak points of 
the line, with the fanaticism engendered by their religion, and in 
vain attempted to break the death-dealing squares. Their gallantry, 
however, unsurpassed in the annals of war, was in vain. Of less than 
one thousand warriors engaged, five hundred were left on the field, 
dead or wounded ; and two hundred and thirty-six, of whom ninety- 
six were wounded, were made prisoners. The main attack was 
directed against the right brigade, consisting of 400 of H. M.S. 
65th Regiment and three hundred of the 1st battalion 7th Native 
Infantry and of the twenty-nine killed and one hundred and seventy- 
three wounded, four killed and thirty-eight wounded belonged to 
the former, and twenty-two killed and one hundred and twenty-six 
wounded to the latter regiment. The war ended with the cannonade 
and capture of the fort. 

The 65th had played adistinguished part in the Indian warfare 
of this period, much of it in company with the Bombay Marine. 
Its first services were during the Mahratta war. It took part in the 
first expedition against the Joasmis. Then it was employed in the 
reduction of Mauritius, followed by the expedition against the Chief 
of Nowanagar, in Kathiawar. In 1814 it was engaged during the 
Kathiawar war at the capture of Beyt and Dwarka. In 1818 it saw 
service in Catch. Then followed the second expedition to Ras-al- 
Khaima, succeeded by further employment in Catch. Its last 
service was against the Beni-bu-Ali Arabs. General Sir Lionel 
Smith was subsequently Governor and Commander-in-Chief at 
Mauritius. 


(To be continued.) 


A SCHEME FOR COMPULSORY TRAINING IN INDIA. 


By Caprain E. F. Rutrer, East LANcAsHIRE REGIMENT, 
ADJUTANT, PooNA VOLUNTEER RIFLE Corps. 


More than one article has appeared of late in the pages of the 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India which can 
hardly have failed to be of interest to all readers who have the welfare 
of Indian volunteering at heart. I propose, in this paper, to touch on 
some further shortcomings of our present sysiem, what the causes 
are that lead up to them, and show how, by the substitution of an 
entirely different scheme, they could be eradicated. 

We will first take, what is perhaps the most important question 
of all, recruiting. Do we succeed under the present system in 
obtaining the services of the class of man who the country would 
expect to rely on in caseof need? If not, then this system is a 
failure and some fresh one should be devised. Some corps may be 
more successful than others in this respect, but there is no doubt 
that the majority of Europeans throughout India will have nothing 
to do with volunteering, while even those that do join a corps are 
frequently volunteers merely in name. They have probably joined 
on account of some benefits that they hope to obtain thereby, and 
are content to do the minimum amount of work required of them, 
looking upon even this as a nuisance to be avoided if possible. 
This may be regrettable but it is hardly surprising. Volunteering, 
as such, from the point of view of recreation stands no chance 
whatever with tennis, hockey, cricket or any of the other pursuits 
dear to the heart of the man who has borne the burden and heat 
of an Indian day in office or workshop. 

On the other hand it completely fails to touch his sense of duty 
or patriotism, for the simple reason that in time of peace, at any 
rate, the average Anglo-Indian has none. As regards recruiting 
then, the present system can hardly be considered a success. We 
will next turn to the method under which a voluntcer is trained. 
As all who are acquainted with volunteering know the minimum 
of work required of a man in order to become efficient for the 
year is nine parades and a shooting course. These parades may be 
performed at any time during the drill season which usually lasts 
for some seven months in the year. The consequence is that long 
intervals may, and generally do, elapse between the performance of 
a half-hearted volunteer's attendances, and he has as a rule forgotten 
what he learnt at one parade by the time he appears at his next. 
Thus each time acomparatively fresh beginning has to be made, and 
he never becomes really efficient at anything beyond squad drill. 
Tt also means, as the year goes on, that those who have attended 
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on said to make out my case, viz., that the present 
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for granted that a modified scheme of compulsory 
je in this country : whatever difficulties there may be 
otherwise in the way of such a scheme at home, they 
ry but little. There are no party votes to catch in 
e the mandate were given, all individuals concerned 
carry it out and make the best of it. This sounds 
atic, but provided the measure was not unpopular, 
son to suppose it would be with a majority of Euro- 
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vg then is the scheme I propose :— 


CoNDITIONS OF SERVICE. 


18 days and a course of musketry. 

m12 ditto ditto. 

5 6 ditto ditto. 

ches the age of 36 before he has completed this 
ot do so unless desirous of so doing. 


REGISTRATION. 

pean British ole. on reaching his port of dis- 
registered and allotted to a corps according to his 

_ sidence. 

resident in the country to be registered in the 
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regularly are constantly hampered by the presence of a number 
of half-drilled comrades, who are unfit to perform more advanced 
exercises and the work of the whole corps is retarded in consequence. 
This is especially felt in small corps where, even if all present 
were in the same state of advancement, a battalion parade would be 
difficult ; itis now practically impossible, and anything in the shape of 
progressive instruction is quite out of the question. Reform then of 
some sort is urgently needed in the training of a volunteer as well as 
in recruiting. 

Then there is the question of inspections. That held annually 
before the I. G. is probably as fair a test as it is possible to obtain. 
This officer having seen all the corps in India is able to compare 
one with another. He knows the peculiarities and difficulties of 
different corps and is well able to judge on their respective merits. 
The annual inspection before the G. O. C., or more often before some 
officer detailed by the G. O. C., to carry out this inspection is, how- 
ever, frequently no test at all. 

An Adjutant once remarked to me that inspecting officers 
were of two kinds. Firstly, those with but little knowledge ot 
volunteers, but well disposed towards them and anxious to give 
them as good a report as possible. Secondly, those with but little 
knowledge of volunteers, but badly disposed towards them, who 
were inclined to take the opportunity of emphasising their opinions 
by enlarging upon every shortcoming that might come under 
their notice. A third class, i.e., those who had some practical 
knowledge of voluntecrs, was so rare that it might be put down as 
a negligeable quantity. That while even the worst corps, if in- 
spected by one of the first mentioned class, would probably get a 
good report and all their shortcomings white-washed over, the 
very best corps, if spent by one of the second class, would run 
grave risk of getting badly reported on and of having a keen 
season’s work discredited. This is perhaps asomewhat exaggerated 
view to take. At any rate, fortunately for the voluntcers, the class 
of inspecting officer first mentioned largely predominates. This fact, 
however, does not detract from the point of his argument, as it is 
obvious that an over optimistic report is just as misleading as one 
that may err on the side of severity. 

Now as regards the raison d’étre of the different corps in India. 
It is probably not too much to say that but few corps in this country 
have the vaguest idea of the part they would be called upon to 
play on an emergency, still fewer have any plan laid down to guide 
them in the performance of that part. The volunteer spends much 
of his too brief training in learning to advance in skirmishing 
order, and to attack impossible positions, which it is in the last 
degree likely that he would have to do on active service. Such 
practices as putting houses, posts, etc., into a state of defence, 
throwing up entrenchments or loopholing walls are seldom, if ever 
carried out. There would be no difticulty in citing many other 
disadvantages under which the present system labours, but I think 
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sufficient has been said to make out my case. viz., that the present 
state of volunteering in India is unsatisfactory and some sweeping 
reform should be initiated to remedy its deficiencies. 

I will now endeavour to explain a scheme, which, if it could be 
carried out, would overcome all these shortcomings, and would give 
India a force stronger in numbers, far superior in efficiency and 
personnel, and not a pice more expensive than that available at the 
present time. 

I take it for granted that a modified scheme of compulsory 
service is possible in this country : whatever difficulties there may be 
politically and otherwise in the way of such a scheme at home, they 
effect this country but little. There are no party votes to catch in 
India, and if once the mandate were given, all individuals concerned 
would have to carry it out and make the best of it. This sounds 
somewhat autocratic, but provided the measure was not unpopular, 
as there is no reason to suppose it would be with a majority of Euro- 
peans in India, there would be no serious opposition. 

The following then is the scheme I propose :— 


ConpDITIONS OF SERVICE. 


Recruit 18 days and a course of musketry. 
Next 5 years 12 ditto ditto. 
Next 5 years 6 ditto ditto. 


Ifa man reaches the age of 36 before he has completed this 
service, he need not do so unless desirous of so doing. 


REGISTRATION. 


Every European British subject, on reaching his port of dis- 
embarkation, to be registered and allotted to a corps according to his 
future place of residence. 

Those already resident in the country to be registered in the 


same manner. 
Corps ConDITIONS. 


Corps tv be brigaded in groups of three, each group having 
one adjutant and staff. 

The work of each corps, except musketry, to be performed in 
two camps, three weeks’ duration, held at different times of the year. 
No work to be done outside these camps. 

Each group of corps to arrange their camps so as to follow, con- 
secutively, corps by corps. 

For example in Group A there are three corps 1, 2 and 3. 

Corps 1 holds its camps in October and January. 

Corps 2 ditto November and February. 

Corps 3 ditto December and March. 

Members to have the option of which of their corps camps they 
like to attend. 

The Adjutant and his staff move from camp to camp putting 
each through their work in turn. The work done will be thoroughly 


progressive. 
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prefer service as an officer to serve in the ranks and there would 
probably be competition to obtain a commission. 


REQUIREMENTS, 


A preliminary examination and periodical examinations to test 
whether an officer is fit to continue as an officer or not, also for pro- 
motion. 

Officers would have to remain in camp for the full three weeks, 
and if possible should attend both of their corps camps. 


Cost. 


Much money would be saved by— 

1. Eliminating bands, headquarter buildings and all other such 
institutions now used to entice the recruit to enter the corps. 

2. Economy in camp, by running all messing, ete., according to 
a sealed pattern under Government supervision. 

3. Fewer Adjutants and staff sergeants would be required, as 
each of these would manage three corps instead of one. 

Besides the above the exemption tax would cover a good deal 
of the expense. 


Rattway Corps. 


Railway Corps already have the advantage of being able to 
compel their employees to serve. Their training however labours 
under the same disadvantages as other units, that is to say, it is 
spasmodic and unprogressive. For many reasons however the above 
scheme would not be practicable in their case so that some other 
plan would have to be devised. 


That there are many difficulties in the way of compulsory 
service in this country is undeniable, but when we consider what a 
great advantage it would be, not to India only, but to the whole 
empire to have a trained force of some 80,000 Europeans well drilled 
and. able to mobilise in a short time, surely it is at any rate 
worthy of consideration. For not only would this force form a most 
valuable reserve in case of war in India, but in the event of compli- 
cations elsewhere it would be the means of setting free a large portion 
of the regular garrison who might be sent to the scene of opera- 
tions without endangering the safety of the country. 

How different might have been the result of the South African 
war if India had been able to spare at the commencement of opera- 
tions 15,000 men instead of 5,000. 
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All recruits arrive in camp on the first day. At the end of the 
first week they should be sufficiently advanced to be able to take 
their place in the ranks with the 12-day men who would arrive in 
camp at the beginning of the second week. At the end of the second 
week all these men would be sufficiently trained to be able to carry 
on their work in company with the 6-day men who would come 
into camp at the beginning of the third week. 

Thus all ranks would be trained together in accordance with a 
certain fixed standard and would finish up their camp with an 
equal knowledge of their duties. Only one Adjutant and staff would 
be required-for three corps instead of three as now : their duties not 
necessarily being harder, as instead of attending a number of small 
parades for the benefit of men who may or may not turn up at 
any given time, all their parades would be at full strength and each 
corps would complete their work in six weeks instead of six months. 


MUSKETRY. 


Annual course as at present. 
One month in the year allotted to each corps to carry out their 
practice, .e.— 
No. 1 Corps April. 
No.2, May. 
No.3, June. 
Adjutant and staff, as before, proceed from’ corps to corps put- 
ting each through in turn. 
July, August, September—off season. 
Adjutant and staff after furnishing reports, ete., free to go on 
leave. 
EXEMPTIONS. 


Any one, on payment of a tax in proportion to his income, i... 
for a man earning Rs. 2,000 per mensem, tax of Rs. 500 per annum 

For a man earning Rs. 1,000 per mensem, tax of Rs. 250 
per annum. 

For a man earning Rs. 500 per mensem, tax of Rs. 175 per 
annum, and so on. 

The proceeds of the tax to go towards defraying the expense of 
the force. 

Government having the power to exempt any one they may 
think fit. 

OFFICERS. 


The examination for entry into the I. C. S., P. W. D., Forest, 
etc., should include a military test. 

Every corps should include a certain fixed percentage of officers 
drawn from these departments. 

The remaining officers would be drawn from the better classes 
of Europeans as at present. 

There would probably be far less difficulty in obtaining officers 
than now, as, ifit became compulsory to serve at all, most men would 
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prefer service as an officer to serve in the ranks and there would 
probably be competition to obtain a commission. 


REQUIREMENTS, 


A preliminary examination and periodical examinations to test 
whether an officer is fit to continue as an officer or not, also for pro- 
motion. 

Officers would have to remain in camp for the full three weeks, 
and if possible should attend both of their corps camps. 


Cost. 

Much money would be saved by— 

1. Eliminating bands, headquarter buildings and all other such 
institutions now used to entice the recruit to enter the corps. 

2. Economy in camp, by running all messing, etc., according to 
a sealed pattern under Government supervision. 

3. Fewer Adjutants and staff sergeants would be required, as 
each of these would manage three corps instead of one. 


Besides the above the exemption tax would cover a good deal 
of the expense. 


Rartway Corps. 


Railway Corps already have the advantage of being able to 
compel their employees to serve. Their training however labours 
under the same disadvantages as other units, that is to say, it is 
spasmodic and unprogressive. For many reasons however the above 
scheme would not be practicable in their case so that some other 
plan would have to be devised. 


That there are many difficulties in the way of compulsory 
service in this country is undeniable, but when we consider what a 
great advantage it would be, not to India only, but to the whole 
empire to have a trained force of some 80,000 Europeans well drilled 
sat able to mobilise in a short time, surely it is at any rate 
worthy of consideration. For not only would this force form a most 
valuable reserve in case of war in India, but in the event of compli- 
cations elsewhere it would be the means of setting free a large portion 
of the regular garrison who might be sent to the scene of opera- 
tions without endangering the safety of the country. 

How different might have been the result of the South African 
war if India had been able to spare at the commencement of opera- 
tions 15,000 men instead of 5,000. 
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in attempting to deal with the subject of this serics of cam- 
, I shall not do more than give their story as an encour- 
nt to a study of their strategy and larger tactics, in which 
ould all be interested, for is it not possible that the scenes of 
ampaigns may be identical with those of some future war ? 
general principles which govern policy as well as these two 
fons of the military art. are eternal, and history may repeat 
in many phases and details of a future campaign in or near 
anistan. 
With politics and strategy generally we probably shall not 
much to do, but many of us may some day be in a position 
rofit by the lessons of a former campaign, and, perhaps, learn 
liom from the experience of others, which may help us to make 
best of untoward circumstances, or at all events avoid some of 
pitfalls towards which accidents in policy and strategy may 
us. 
This lecture then is only intended to give a rough outline of 
first Afghan War in the hope of stimulating an_ intelligent 
ay of its details, which are narrated more fully in the official 
book of Afghanistan, in the biographics of Nott, Pollock 
Durand Broadfoot, and in various private journals, such as 
f of Hough, Stocqueler, Abbott, Eyre and Lawrence. Kaye's 
feresting history, by the way, is perhaps not quite accurate enough 
be a reliable military record. 
A short résume of political events must first be inflicted on 


Russia, in 1836, by the intrigues of her Minister at the court 
the Persian Shah, had induced him to attack Herat, and had even 
bne to the length of sending a Russian envoy to Kabul by way of 
fandahar. The British Government of the day had consequently 
ome reason for not placing implicit contidence in the ruler of 
Afghanistan. ‘They wished to constitute a buffer state against 
ussia under the rule of their own nominee, the deposed Shuja-ul- 
ulk, a former Shah of Afghanistan, who had been ousted from his 
throne by the brother of his murdered Wazir. This brother was 
ithe capable and ambitious Dost Muhammad, who had taken the new 
‘title of Amir of Afghanistan. 
: With the assistance of Ranjit Singh, “the Lion of the Punjab,” 
the British Government intended to establish a ruler in Afghanistan 
i who should, on the one hand, be less inclined to trespass on the 
{ territory of the Sikhs, and, on the other, be more amenable to the 
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In attempting to deal with the subject of this series of cam- 
igns, I shall not do more than give their story as an encour- 
ement to a study of their strategy and larger tactics, in which 
should all be interested, for is it not possible that the scenes of 
t campaigns may be identical with those of some future war ? 
e general principles which govern policy as well as these two 
isions of the military art are eternal, and history may repeat 
If in many phases and details of a future campaign in or near 
fghanistan. 

With politics and strategy generally we probably shall not 
ve much to do, but many of us may some day be in a position 
pro by the lessons of a former i i and, perhaps, learn 

om from the experience of others, which may help us to make 

i¢ best of untoward circumstances, or at all events avoid some of 
e pitfalls towards which accidents in policy and strategy may 
us. 
This lecture then is only intended to give a rough outline of 
e first Afghan War in the hope of stimulating an intelligent 
udy of its details, which are narrated more fully in the official 
wndbook of Afghanistan, in the biographies of Nott, Pollock 
nd Durand Broadfoot, and in various private journals, such as 
hose of Hough, Stocqueler, Abbott, Eyre and Lawrence. Kaye’s 
teresting history, by the way, is perhaps not quite accurate enough 
be a reliable military record. 

A short résume of political events must first be inflicted on 
you. 

Russia, in 1836, by the intrigues of her Minister at the court 
of the Persian Shah, had induced him to attack Herat, and had even 
gone to the length of sending a Russian envoy to Kabul by way of 
Kandahar. The British Government of the day had consequently 
some reason for not placing implicit confidence in the ruler of 
Afghanistan. ‘They wished to constitute a buffer state against 
Russia under the rule of their own nominee, the deposed Shuja-ul- 
Mulk, a former Shah of Afghanistan, who had been ousted from his 
throne by the brother of his murdered Wazir. This brother was 
the capable and ambitious Dost Muhammad, who had taken the new 
title of Amir of Afghanistan. 

With the assistance of Ranjit Singh, “the Lion of the Punjab,” 
the British Government intended to establish a ruler in Afghanistan 
who should, on the one hand, be less inclined to trespass on the 
territory of the Sikhs, and, on the other, be more amenable to the 
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In attempting to deal with the subject of this scrics of cam- 
paigns, I shall not do more than give their story as an encour- 
agement to a study of their strategy and larger tactics, in which 
we should all be interested, for is it not possible that the scenes of 
: past campaigns may be identical with those of some future war ? 

The general principles which govern policy as well as these two 
divisions of the military art are eternal, and history may repeat 
itself in many phases and details of a future campaign in or near 
Atghanistan. 

With politics and strategy generally we probably shall not 
have much to do, but many of us may some day be in a position 
poten by the lessons of a former campaign, and, perhaps, learn 
wisdom from the experience of others, which may help us to make 
the best of untoward circumstances, or at all events avoid some of 
the pitfalls towards which accidents in policy and strategy may 
lead us. 

This lecture then is only intended to give a rough outline of 
the first Afghan War in the hope of stimulating an intelligent 
study of its details, which are narrated more fully in the ofticial 
ad bok of Afghanistan, in the biographies of Nott, Pollock 
and Durand Broadfoot, and in various private journals, such as 
those of Hough, Stocqueler, Abbott, Eyre and Lawrence. Kaye's 
interesting history, by the way, is perhaps not quitc accurate enough 
tw be a reliable military record. 

A short résume of political events must first be inflicted on 
you. 

Russia, in 1836, by the intrigues of her Minister at the court 
of the Persian Shah, had induced him to attack Herat, and had even 
gone to the length of sending a Russian envoy to Kabul by way of 
Kandahar. The British Government of the day had consequently 
some reason for not placing implicit confidence in the ruler of 
Afghanistan. ‘They wished to constitute a buffer state against 
Russia under the rule of their own nominee, the deposed Shuja-ul- 
Mulk, a former Shah of Afghanistan, who had been ousted from his 
throne by the brother of his murdered Wazir. This brother was 
the capable and ambitious Dost Muhammad, who had taken the new 
title of Amir of Afghanistan. 

With the assistance of Ranjit Singh, “the Lion of the Punjab,” 
the British Government intended to establish a ruler in Afghanistan 
who should, on the one hand, be less inclined to trespass on the 
territory of the Sikhs, and, on the other, be more amenable to the 
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wishes of the British Government with regard to concerted measures 
against the Russian threat. In a word, a ruler more aggressive on 
the Russian side and less so on the Indian side. This Utopian per- 
son the British Government appear to have sought continually with 
no success. 

In aiding the claimant to the Afghan throne, the Sikh Maharaja 
hoped to re-establish his power which had been seriously threatened 
by Dost Muhammad on the Peshawar frontier. Shah Shuja was 
nominally to effect his own restoration backed up by British and 
Sikh troops; but, as will be seen, the contingents commanded by 
himself and his son formed a comparatively small part of the invading 
forces. 

The conditions under which the invasion of Afghanistan was 
undertaken in 1838 were so different from those of the present day, 
and even from those of the 1878 war, that a brief digression must 
be made to explain them. The Punjab was independent and Sikh 
susceptibilities prevented a British army following the direct road to 
Kabul through Lahore and Peshawar. Apart from this reason for the 
choice of route a second was that which to the present day makes the 
southern the easier approach—the Afridis of the Khyber are by 
no means yet a negligeable quantity in strategical problems of the 
day. Karnal, south of Ambala, was the most advanced cantonment, 
with outposts at Ludhiana and Ferozepur, on the then North-West 
Frontier. ‘The Grand Trunk Road ceased at the former point and in 
advance of this outpost nothing but rough huchcha roads traversed 
the Punjab with primitive ferries across its great rivers. On the 
Bombay side our frontier was still more restricted. Deesa was 
the most advanced cantonment; whilst Karachi and the whole 
of the southern basin of the Indus belonged to the Amirs of 
Sind. Finally, the troops of each of the three Presidencies were under 
the control of their respective Governments with separate Com- 
manders-in-Chief. Such, then, were the political and physical 
conditions which existed when war was decided upon. 

Each of the two Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay furnished 
its contribution in fighting men and train, nominally as a support 
to Shah Shuja’s own contingent, which he was personally to lead 
against Kandahar, whilst a second contingent under his eldest son, 
the Shahzada Taimur, was to be assisted by a Sikh force to thrust 
its way from Peshawar to Kabul. These two contingents—the 
Shah’s and the Shahzada’s—had been raised throughout Bengal 
and Oudh during the earlier months of 1838; and with the 
exception of a Gurkha battalion of the Shah’s and a few Pathan 
irregulars in the Shahzada’s contingent were of the same classes as 
our Bengal native cavalry and infantry. All the Infantry except the 
Pathan jazailchis carried smooth-bore muskets. 

The Bengal troops in five brigades under the command of Sir 
Henry Fane, their Commander-in-Chief, assembled at Karnal at the 
end of October 1838 and were concentrated at Ferozepur with the 
Shah’s contingent by the end of November. News was there 
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received by the Viceroy, who had joined the camp, of the raising of 
the siege of Herat and the consequent discomfiture of Russian 
designs. Nothing, however, would put Government off their plan of 
placing a puppet on the Afghan throne. The only alteration in 
the plan was to leave two intantry brigades and some cavalry and 
artillery behind at Ferozepur. With them, to his great relief, for he 
disliked the object of the campaign, remained Sir Henry Fane. 

In December the Bengal troops marched down the left bank 
of the Sutlej, crossed the Indus at Sukkur and moved 26 miles to 
Shikarpur. Thither Shah Shuja and his contingent had preceded 
them, whilst his son’s contingent and the Sikhs moved on Peshawar. 
(See Map No. 1.) 

The Bombay troops had landed at Karachi in December, and 
following the right bank of the Indus reached Shikarpur just before 
the Bengal force. The combined forces which were then con- 
centrated under the command of Sir John Keane, the Bombay 
Commander-in-Chief, were dignified by the name of “the Army of 
the Indus.” The Bengal column was about 9,000 strong, the Bombay 
troops numbered nearly 6,000, and Shah Shuja’s contingent added 
another 6,000. 

Of the train of the Shah’s contingent there is no reliable record, 
but the 15,000 regular troops of Bengal and Bombay had some 
80,000 camp followers and about the same number of camels as 
transport besides many bullocks both as gun teams and in carts. 

An order against excessive baggage and large establishments 
had been promulgated, but notwithstanding this precaution his- 
torians tell us that one officer of the 16th Lancers had 40 private 
servants; that one General Officer had 43 baggage camels, and it is 
said that some camels were loaded with as much as 14 maunds each ! 
Such was the strangely equipped force that was now about to 
struggle across the deserts of upper Sind, up the Bolan Pass, and 

’ over the Khwaja Amran range to the plains of Kandahar, 

On the 28rd February 1839 the Army began to move by driblets 
from Shikarpur across the Kachi desert to Dadar. The followers 
were now put on half rations and the animals generally underfed. 
The Bolan defile was entered by the leading troops on the 16th 
March and Quetta reached by the advanced guard on the 20th, 
Eleven days were required to concentrate the whole force at Quetta 
and meanwhile owing to the scarcity of supplies, for the collection of 
which the Baluch Khan of Kalat had been relied upon, the fighting 
men were also put on reduced rations. At the end of March, when 
all had reached Quetta, grain fur animals gave out altogether; luck- 
ily khasil was obtainabie. 

After a week’s halt, the advance continued. A cavalry regiment 
and two infantry battalions under Gencral Nott were left at Quetta, 
the Bolan Pass being already held by a brigade. 

The force which moved into Afghanistan was made up of about 
10,000 Bengal and Bumbay troops and 5,000 of the Shah's contin- 
gent. The British element consisted of 1} British cavalry regiments, 
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4 battalions and 3 six-pounder Horse Artillery batteries. Some of 
the so-called “heavy” 18-pounder guns and 24-pounder howitzere 
were drawn by bullocks. 

The Khojak Pass was crossed without incident, slides being 
made to let down the guns and transport carts, and finally Kandahar 
was reached unopposed on the 25th April by the leading troops with 
Shah Shuja who made a triumphal entry. The Governor of that 
city and his brothers had fled to Girish without striking a blow. 

y the beginning of May the Army was concentrated at Kan- 
dahar, but not without considerable loss to the animals which had 
suffered even more than the men from starvation. Twenty per cent 
of the cavalry horses had died between Shikarpur and Kandahar, 
which was not to be wondered at considering they had had no grain 
and very little klusil for nearly a month. The troops were not in 
much better plight, having also been on half rations for a month 
whilst of the 50,000 camels which had survived the Kachi desert 
and the Bclan Pass 20,000 only remained effective. 

All things considered the first objective—Kandahar—was seized 
with commendable speed. Not quite ten wecks had elapsed since 
this unwieldy force had started from Shikarpur, and it was less than 
a month since the final advance from Qunetta—a result which can 
compare favourably with the movements of the 1878 campaign. 

As a consequence of the casualties in transport and the difficul- 
ties in supply, the Army remained practically immobile until the 
end of June. During these two months transport and supplies were 
collected locally under the restored régime. The surviving transport 
meanwhile was found sufficient to provide for a small flying column, 
1,000 strong, which was despatched in May to Girishk to enforce the 
restored Shah’s power and to expel Dost Muhammad’s adherents 
beyond the Helmand river. 

By the 27th June, sufficient transport and supplies to give the 
men half rations for a month having been collected, Sir John Keane 
moved towards Kabul with about 8,000 regular troops and half that 
number of the Shah’s contingent, leaving two battalions, a few cavalry 
and twelve guns at Kandahar. The latter included the only four 18- 
pounder guns which had reached Kandahar. These, according to 
the political intelligence ofticers, would not be required against the 
fortifications of Kalat-i-Ghilzai or Ghazni which were, they said, 
despicable. 

The followers of the reduced Army of the Indus were still numer- 
ous. There were 30,000 of them for the 8,000 regular troops ; his- 
tory does not relate how many accompanied Shah Shuja’s contingent, 
but we may calculate that about 50,000 in all attended the 12,000 
fighting men. The force marched along the high-way to Kabul the 
so-called “road ” shown on the map. It had to move in four columns 
in successive days, owing to the length of its baggage columns. In 25 
days this heterogeneous army with its slow-moving transport cover- 
ed 21 marches, or 220 miles, and appeared before Ghazni on the 21st 
July, having concentrated, in anticipation of resistance, one march 
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short of that place. Sir Donald Stewart took only two days less to 
cover the same distance in 1880. 

The fortifications of Ghazni were found to be much stronyer than 
was expected. On the night of arrival a further move was theretore 
made to the north-cast of the town preparatory to an assault. A re- 
connaissance, together with news received from an Afghan informer, 
disclosed the fact that there was only one vulnerable point—the 
Kabul Gate. This was blown in before dawn next morning and the 
breach entered by a storming party which headed an assaulting 
column led by the British battalions. Of the garrison of 3,500 meas 
half were captured including the Governor, a son of Dost Muhammad, 
and almost all the remaining half were killed. On our side there 
were less than 200 casualties. 


* * * * * 


Whilst southern Afghanistan was thus invaded and Kabul threat- 
ened from the direction of Ghazni by the main force under Sir John 
Keane, the secondary attack was in progress from the direction of 
Peshawar. This containing force, which held Dost Muhammad to 
Kabul and prevented him from helping Ghazni, consisted as before 
mentioned, of the Shazada’s contingent and the Sikh supporting 
force. 

The Shahzada’s contingent numbered 4,000 ; some of them were 
recruited from the Pathan tribcs of the Sikh frontier and armed with 
their own jazails which were longer ranging weapons than the Brown 
Bess carried by the remainder of the force. The Shahzada’s contin- 

ent was stiffened by half a battalion and four guns of the regular 
fidian army. Ranjit Singh’s force consisted of 12 guns and some 
6,000 men of the Sikh army. 

The 10,000 troops of the combined northern force were under 
the military, as well as political, control of Lieutenant-Colonel Wade, 
the representative of British India at the Sikh court. Concentration 
at Peshawar occupied some months, but a start was eventually made 
from Jamrud on the very day of the fall of Ghazni. Ali Masjid was 
scized from the Afghan troops after five days had been spent forcing 
the way step by step up the Khyber defile. 


* ° e e ° 

We may now turn from Colonel Wade and his force moving 
slowly forward towards Kabul from the east and again join Sir John 
Keane's army striking at Kabul from the south. Leaving a garrison 
of one Native infantry battalion and some irregular cavalry at 
Ghazni, the “Army of the Indus” moved again in two columns on 
the last two days of July, and, covering the 90 miles to Kabul by 
way of the Maidan district in nine days, reached the capital without 
further opposition on the 6th August. 

’ Dost Muhammad did not await its victorious advance, but aban- 
doning his guns fled across the Unai Pass after making 1 half- 
hearted attempt to rally his troops in Maidan, An attempt was 
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made to intercept his flight by 13 British officers and 250 Indian 
cavalry headed by Captain Outram, but, aided by the duplicity of 
their guide, the Amir reached Bamian by the Irak Pass ote thence 
with a few trusty followers retired to Afghan-Turkistan. 

Colonel Wade appeared at Kabul a month later. 

Active opposition on the part of Dost Muhammad was now at 
an end and the country secured to Shah Shuja. There was there- 
fore apparently no reason for keeping any except a small British 
force to help to consolidate his power. The Bombay column was 
accordingly despatched on its return journey to Quetta on the 18th 
September. The main road was left at Mukur, half way to Kan- 
dahar and a bee line taken across the southern Ghilzai country by 
Maruf to the Toba plateau with the treble object of making a 
demonstration in favour of Shah Shuja, exploring fresh country and 
exploiting new sources of supply. In six weeks’ time the Bombay 
troops, unopposed during their march, were clear of Afghanistan. 

The detachment at Kandahar, which General Nott had come 
from Quetta to command, was the only part of the original Bombay 
force left in the country. By the middle of October Sir John Keane 
also had quitted Kabul taking with him nearly all the cavalry and 
artillery of the Bengal column and half the infantry, thus leaving Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, who succeeded to the command, with two British 
battalions, the 13th Light Infantry and 1st Europeans, seven Native 
infantry battalions and two batteries of field guns, 9-pounders and 
6-pounders. With the addition of the Shah’s own forces these 
represented the tutal strength which the Government of India 
considered adequate to the task of maintaining Shah Shuja on the 
throne. 

Several local Afghan regiments or levy corps were now raised 
and commanded by British otticers as a political arrangement. The 
experiment, as we shall see, proved a dangerous one. Henceforward 
the peace of the country depended mainly on political efforts and we 
need not dwell long on these. 


bed * * * * 


Sir William Macnaghten, the chief political officer, or Envoy 
as he was styled, now began his reign, for Shah Shuja was merely 4 
figure-head. One of the first steps taken by the paramount political 
authority was to remove the troops from commanding positions such 
as the Bala Hissar, or fort of Kabul and bring them into a low-lying 
cantonment about a mile north-east of Kabul city, overlooked by 
the adjacent hills and surrounded by walled villages and enclosures. 
(See Map No. 2.) 

The cantonment did not even include the magazine, the supply 
depot or the treasury. The first was some way outside the canton- 
ment, the cecond in a village a quarter of a mile off, whilst the 
treasury and pay-oftice were actually in the city itself. 

As the winter came on, a move was made by the political and 
military headquarters to the warmer climate of Jalalabad. 
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There were minor expeditions during the autumn and winter 
up the Kunar valley north of Jalalabad and in the direction of 
Gardez, south of Kabul, their object being to enforce the rule of 
the restored king and punish recalcitrant tribesmen or those still 
favouring Dost Muhammad To protect Kabul from any attempt 
made to approach it from the north detachments had been sent, 
immediately after its occupation, to Charikar and Bamian. No 
serious threat however as yet came from beyond the Hindu Kush 
where Dost Muhammad was ingratiating himself with the Usbaks 
of Afghan-Turkistan and slowly collecting adherents. 

The summer of 1840 passed quietly. The wives of British 
officers by permission of Government settled with their husbands 
in the new Kabul cantonment. But in September, a year after his 
forced abdication, Dost Muhammad began to make himself again felt. 
Our outposts beyond Bamian—at Saighan, Kamard and Bajgah—were 
threatened by him and had to be withdrawn to Bamian. The 
garrison there was then reinforced and internal disaffection removed 
by the disarmament of a local Afghan corps, many of whose members 
had already deserted to Dost Muhammad. Brigadier Dennie who 
was in command again pushed forward, defeated the enemy and 
occupied Saighan. : 

Dost Muhammad upon this moved by a pass further east across 
the Hindu Kush to Kohistan, and the centre of disaffection was 
consequently transferred to Charikar. Here Brigadier Sale was in 
command of a mixed brigade, which, like all detachments we read 
of, did not belie its name. It was composed of :— 

The 2nd Bengal Light Cavalry. 

A cavalry regiment of Shah Shuja’s contingent. 

About 800 irregular Afghan horsemen. 

The camel battery. 

Two guns of a battery of the Shah’s contingent. 

One 24-pounder howitzer and two mortars drawn by bullocks. 
The 13th Light Infantry (British). 

The 27th Native Infantry. 

Two companies of the 37th Native Infantry. 

On the 29th September Sale attacked a walled village near 
Charikar and defeated the enemy, but on the 3rd October was 
held up by a small hostile party which occupied another fortified 
village and inflicted a loss on the British of about 50 killed and 
wounded before escaping. Sale was then reinfurced by the remain- 
ing six companies of the 37th Native Infantry and a section of field 

uns. 
; Against him came Dost Muhammad in person. On the 2nd 
November the ex-Amir with an advanced guard of 200 horsemen was 
being pushed ont of the village of Parwan near Charikar when he 
turned on the pursuing 2nd Bengal Cavalry, who were out of reach 
of the supporting infantry. The Native Cavalry failed to follow their 
British officers, two of whom were killed together with the political 
officer and two more were wounded. When, however, the infantry 
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at length arrived they defeated the Afghan force with considerable 
slaughter. 

This was Dost Muhammad’s last effort to reinstate himself. 
Next day he rode into Kabul alone and gave himself up to the 
British Envoy. Along with Sir Willoughby Cotton he was escorted 
to India and there treated as a political exile. 

Sir Willoughby’s successor was General Elphinstone, who 
brought up the 44th Foot under Colonel Shelton to relieve the 1st 
Europeans. 

* °. * e e 


Now that the disturbing element in Afghan politics was 
removed from the arena, Shah Shuja apparently began to think that 
the sooner the British army left him to rule his country in his own 
way the better; or, if he personally did not consider himself strong 
enough to do so without the help of British bayonets, the Afghans as 
a whole, and the Durani Sardars in particular, resented strongly the 
continued military occupation, but most of all the political adminis- 
tration, of their country by aliens. 

They argued—and, who will say they were not right ?— 
that the British, under pretence of assisting the legitimate ruler 
to recover his rights, had secured the assistance of the loyalist party 
and, using that device to prevent united resistance, had seized their 
country against the opposition of the Dost Muhammad faction only. 


° * * * * 


Signs of unrest began to show themselves early in 1841. The 
Alizai Duranis of the Zamindawar District near Kandahar, then as 
at the present day the most fractious of the tribe, were the first 
to disturb the peace. 

The Kandahar garrison was therefore raised by the Ist March 
to astrength of 18 guns, one native cavalry and seven infantry regi- 
ments. Several small expeditions were made into Zamindawar, in 
some of which the Afghan levies on our side showed by their 
conduct that their sympathies were with their malcontent kinsfolk. 

The Ghilzai tribesmen joined the general disturbance in April 
and tried to prevent the improvement of the ruined defences of 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai which had been occupied by a small detachment. 
Reinforcements sent to this outpost were attacked on the road but 
inflicted a loss of several hundreds on the enemy. 

After some desultory fighting had occurred on the Helmand in 
August, General Nott, at the end of September, eventually sup- 
pressed the rising by an expedition which penetrated to Miran, about 
70 miles north of Kandahar. 

* * . * . 

To shift the scene again to northern Afghanistan where the 
inhabitants had remained quiet so long as Shah Shuja still continued 
to suffer the presence of his self-appointed protectors, and dared not 
as yet countenance open opposition. 
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Major Eldred Pottinger, who was the hero of the siege of Herat 
with which this lecture opened, arrived at Kabul as one of the 
political staffin May. He ventured to point out to the Envoy 
that the military strength was not adequate to the task of enforcing 
political demands. Proof of the soundness of this advice was soon 
forthcoming in the repulse of a small party sent to collect revenue 
near Gardez in August. 

Punishment was meted out to these rebellious inhabitants of the 
Koshin district in September. The force consisted of two squadrons 
of Native Cavalry, 200 British and 1,000 Native Infantry, with six 
guns and some Sappers. They marched to Gardez dragging their 
guns over the Altimur Pass and back the same way, after effecting 
their purpose with practically no casualties. 

This affair had no serious bearing on the condition of affairs 
at Kabul. That place and others in its immediate line of reinforce- 
ment were to the British vital strategic points. 

The lines of communication between Peshawar and Kabul had all 
along been kept open by political or diplomatic methods, that is by 
paying blackmail to the guardians of the passes—Ghilzais, Khugianis 
and Afridis. The Indian Government were at this juncture ill-ad- 
vised enough to reduce the northern Ghilzai allowances by Rs. 40,000. 
The immediate result of this fatal economy was the defection of the 
tribesmen of the Khurd-Kabul defile and Tezin valley. Through 
these gorges ran the only caravan route to India. The short cut over 
the Lataband Pass was not made until the second Afghan War. 

The rising of the hill clans was secretly welcomed by Shah 
Shuja and openly by all the Afghan Sardars. The Shah himself 
continued to pretend to discourage the Ghilzais in their rebellion. 
He, however, was a mere cats-paw. 

The annual movement into warmer winter quarters began early 
in October, and Sir Robert Sale was to march to Jalalabad with his 
own regiment, the 17th Light Infantry, 800 Native Infantry, the 
camel battery and a squadron of the 5th Light Cavalry, besides a 
few Sappers and other cavalry details. 

He was attacked when moving with part of his force to Khurd 
Kabul, and being reinforced there by the remainder continued to be 
harrassed all the way to Tezin. Finally, after crossing the Jagdalak 
Pass, the rear guard was followed up in force as far as CGandamak, 
In these affairs 200 casualtics occurred. 


* * * * * 


Before narrating the principal events which took place at Kabul, 
abrief notice is required of the outbreak near Charikar. The 
Assistant of the political officer there, Major Pottinger, was a Lieute- 
nant Rattray. One of a jirga of Kohistanis, summoned by the 
political officer to enquire into the defection of some Afghan levies, 
assassinated Lieutenant Rattray on the 3rd November. The post 
at Charikar to which the Political Staff escaped was then surrounded 
by some thousands of Kohistanis. 
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On the second day the water guard tower was surrounded 
through the treachery of the Afghan munshi. The Gurkha garri- 
son of the post after suffering terribly from thirst, and losing 
two British officers and 200 of their number, attempted on 
the tenth day to cut their way out. Only Major Pottinger, 
the Adjutant and a Gurkha orderly escaped to Kabul with 
their lives; all the other British officers were killed and only 165 
Gurkha survivors were eventually found scattered about the country 
as slaves. Two other British officers with the Kohistani levies were 
deserted by their men and murdered between Kabul and Charikar. 


* * * * * 


The last and most tragic events now remain to be told. 

General Elphinstone who had relieved Sir Willoughby Cotton 
in the previous April was, on account of his age and natural 
decrepitude, becoming daily more effete and disinclined to mental 
and physical exertion. These characteristics had not militated 
against his selection for the chief military command in Afghanistan. 

The authorities apparently considered that a natural disinclina- 
tion to interfere with the Political Envoy at Kabul was a distinct 
recommendation for the appointment. 

A brief pause must be made inthe narrative to explain the 
military dispositions. 

The garrison of Kabul and the neighbourhood consisted of 
about 5,500 men and 14 mobile guns, besides some heavy pieces of 
ordnance. It was made up of one British regiment, the 44th, two 
squadrons of the 5th Bengal Cavalry, a regiment of the Shah’s 
cavalry, a troop (8 guns) of Bengal Horse Artillery, a field battery of 
the Shah’s and three mountain guns, three regular Native Infantry 
battalions and one of the Shah’s, besides Sappers and Miners. Of 
this force one Native Infantry battalion and three mountain guns 
were at Khurd Kabul. Some of the troops were on the Siah Sang 
heights about 1,000 yards south-east of the cantonment where the 
remainder of the force lay. 

On the 2nd November the first act in the disaster of Kabul 
began. 

It will be remembered that the treasury was in the city. This 
and the house of the Political Agent, Sir Alexander Burnes, close to 
it, were attacked by 300 malcontent Afghans, and he and two other 
British officers were murdered and the treasure looted. No attempt 
was made to succour these officers and, their unavenged massacre was 
the signal for the rising in arms of the whole Afghan population 
The only steps taken were to bring in the troops at Khurd 
Kabul and on the Siah Sang to the cantonment, and to occupy the 
Bala Hissar with a fairly strong force. 

Thirty-six hours after Sir Alexander Burnes’ murder the supply 
depot, being like the treasury some distance away, was cut off froin 
the cantonment. Its evacuation was then ordered by General 
Elphinstone against the protest of many ofticers. An attempt made 
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to relieve its small garrison was repulsed with the loss of six British 
officers killed and wounded besides many men. Eventually after a 
two days’ siege the young officer who commanded, acting on his 
orders, fought his way back to the cantonment. 

During the two succeeding days futile attempts were made to 
recapture the supply post or at all events prevent the Afghans making 
off with its contents. By the 8th November nearly all the available 
supplies in the cantonment were exhausted. 

On the 11th November, Brigadier Shelton, the second-in- 
command, with half the garrison of the Bala Hissar was recalled to 
the cantonment to support the General physically and morally. He 
was in favour of an immediate retirement towards India. The 
enemy now, creeping closer to the cantonment, occupied a fortified 
village not a quarter mile distant from which they were ousted by 
Shelton and three battalions with a loss of three British officers 
killed and 200 other casualties. ‘This somewhat relieved the pressure 
anda few supplies were secured. 

On the 13th the enemy mounted two guns on the Bemaru ridge 
half a mile from the cantonment, and these had to be dislodged. 
Shelton was again employed with a considerable force and succeeded 
in his object. 

A week later Muhammad Akbar Khan, the most vigorous of 
Dost Muhammad’s many sons, arrived with a numerous following 
at Kabul from Afghan-Turkistan, and the next day occupied 
the Bemaru ridge. Shelton made a third sortie with two battalions, 
three squadrons and a single gun and seized the hill before dawn ; 
but he was unable to hold it. After being assailed on all sides 
throughout the day, the force retired in confusion to the cantonment 
leaving behind about 200 dead and the gun. 

Throughout these days all the officers of standing continually 
urged the General to abandon the cantonment and occupy the Bala 
Hissar. Day by day the Afghans grew bolder. The bridge by which 
the garrison would have to retire was destroyed. An_ outlying 
post was abandoned by its garrison in a panic. The Afghans now 
obtained the entire evacuation of the Bala Hissar under the false 
pore of treating regarding an honourable retirement of the 

ritish to India. Thus the December days passed ; the garrison tried 
by hunger, annoyed by continual threats and harrassed by their 
anxieties. 

Two days before Christmas Sir William Macnaghten was in- 
veigled by Muhammad Akbar into a further parley regarding an 
assisted retirement ; he was then treacherously murdered within 500 
yards of the cantonment and his remains submitted to every indig- 
nity. This outrage could not be avenged by the helpless garrison. 
General Elphinstone remained supine, nor could he make up his 
mind to any action, though urged once more by Major Pottinger to 
seize the Bala Hissar. 

The Afghan promises of safe conduct, which they had repeat- 
edly made, all came to nothing, though they had succeeded on their 
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Ali Masjid was easily captured with a loss of 135 killed and 
wounded; the 9th Foot, who still cherished their Peninsular tradi- 
tions, led the way in each of the three columns. Ten days later 
Pollock relieved the “illustrious garrison.” 


e . * * * 


Leaving the united forces at Jalalabad we may now turn for # 
while to General Nott’s command at Kandahar. 

A brigade of three Native Infantry battalions in compliance with 
ademand from Kabul started northwards on the 17th November. 
It failed to reach Ghazni: the want of success is said to have been 
due to lack of supply and transport. The only purpose it served was 
to provide a reinforcement to the garrison of Kalat-i-Ghilzai, bring- 
ing that detachment oF to the strength of a battalion and a half 
with four guns of a British battery. But the slender garrison 
of Ghazni was still more in need of help. The 27th Native 
Infantry, without guns or supplies, endured four distressful winter 
months and eventually capitulated on the 6th March, the British 
otticers being kept as prisoners and the sepoys enslaved. Some, 
however, of the latter were murdered in cold blood. 

In February by the terms of Macnaghten’s treaty the evacu- 
ation of Kandahar was demanded by Akbar Khan. General Nott’s 
situation being a strong one he naturally refused, and_ replied 
by clearing Mandahar of all suspected inhabitants. He then 
made several successful sorties against the Afghans which would 
have ben still more effective but for the paucity of his cavalry. 
Anxious to move north, he called for reinforcements from Quetta 
and after considerable persuasion General England, who commanded 
there, moved with his brigade towards Kandahar being helped over 
the Khojak by another brigade sent to meet him from Kandahar. 
The garrison of Kalat-i-Ghilzai was now hard pressed by the Ghilzais, 
and its relief was arranged for by the despatch of a mixed brigade, 
but Colonel Wymer and his brave garrison had already caused the 
raising of its siege by successfully repulsing a most determined 
assault six days before the relieving column arrived. It was here 
that the Shah’s 3rd Infantry, which formed two-thirds of the tiny 
garrison, earned the title of “the Kalat-i-Ghilzai Regiment” and a 
place in the regular army as the 12th Native Infantry. Relievers 
and relieved not being strong enough to remain at Kalat-i-Ghilzai 
were withdrawn to Kandahar. 

No orders could be elicited by General Nott from the Indian 
Government permitting an advance on Kabul until early in August, 
when the Viceroy eventually gave a half-hearted approval in the 
form of private instructions permitting Nott to retire from Kanda- 
har by way of Ghazni and Jalalabad. So ticd were the Viceroy’s 
hands by the Home Government that he dared not publish orders 
for aggressive movements. 

Nott did not wait long to avail himself of this tardy permission 
to advance though it laid all the responsibility on his shoulders, 
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On the 8th August he moved from Kandahar with six syuadr ne 
22 guns and seven weak battalions; one battalion and one tre p 
of Horse Artillery alone being British. The southern Line of est: 
Mhunication to Quetta was then rotled up. ‘Phe march wos une 
eventtal tll Ghazni was approached. Thirty-five miles senth of tt 
place, not far from: the seene of the battle of Ahmad Khel cs 
years dater, he met 12.000 of the enemy and heavily defeated them 
The want of cavalry again prevented the complete rout of the 
Atyhans. Four weeks from the start Ghazni was reached, the pac 
being abandoned by the Afghans, on threat of an assault, 

The Jast act in the drama now opens. 

General Pollock's instructions from the Viceroy, neeeived at 
Jalalabad, were equally with Notts extremely guards d. Katal was 
Not mentioned as his obj 


yeetive Nor wits speeitic Pertnissiots piven i 
go beyond his ornanal orders to confine himself to the release of the 
prisoners. . 

On the 20th August) Pollock, having communicated his inten: 
tions to Nott, moved the combined force 8.000 «trong with PT yoo 
tewards Kabul. At Gandamak he halted to get news of the Kan- 
dahar column, and ing adetachment with a supply depet there 
he foreed the dagdilak Pass against: some oppertion on the Sth 

sptember,  Tezins was reached on the Pith and, during the newt 
day's halt to rest the transport, the camp outposts were atacked by 
Muhammad Akbar's forces. 

On the L2th the Afvhans were msh enongh te stand and bar 
the Bntish advance in strength on the watershed between Teacn ard 
Khanl Kabul Though double the strenzth of Pollack) Mi abarcned 
Akbar was completely deteated and his forces seattcnad with @ ian to 
the British of only about 160 killed and wounded, 

As the avenging army pushed its way through the Khand Rated 
gorge ghastly traces ot the tragedy of January were vierble oa even 
side. Phe she letome of the vietitus had te be clean d from the trae 
to allow of the: passage ef the field gers. 

On the Pith Sc ptomber Kabul was nached and the British ga: 
sonem, Whe had by this time etteeted ther own mn lease, wore met te 
days later by ameunted forse which went ont to assiat their oye 
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destruction of the covered bazar in Kabul city where Sir William 
Macnaghten’s remains had been exposed. 

On the 12th October began the return march of the united 
columns. The movement is only of interest for the ingenuity with 
which the large force was marched with considerable speed over 
infamous roads. No fighting occurred until the Khyber was reached 
and here as usual only the rear guard was harrassed by the Afridis. 

One month after leaving Kabul all had reached Peshawar and 
the First Afghan War was over. 


* e e * * 


The only moral which I would venture to point is contained 
in almost the last recorded words of General Elphinstone, who died 
in captivity. He wrote :— 

“ T was unlucky in not be dara the state of things—and 
being wholly dependent on the Envoy and others for information.” * 


* The Kabul Insurrection,” by Sir v. Eyre. 


THE FIRST GREAT CAVALRY GENERAL. 
By Magor D.S. Burst, 29TH LANcERs. 


I think if any of us were asked to name the first great cavalry 
leader, he would have little hesitation in mentioning the name of 
Hannibal. The theme of the exploits of the great Carthaginian isan 
old story, but it is a story that can never die of age ; it must ever 
exercise a powerful fascination on the minds of men. Of all the 
great Captains he was the greatest; he had the mind to conceive, 
and the aint to carry through enterprises bordering on the im- 
possible, and after a lapse of 2,000 years the world is still filled with 
wonder at the astounding genius of the man. But there were Gene- 
rals before his day who well understood how to use the mounted arm, 
and we have only to cite the exploits of Alexander's 7,000 horsemen 
at Arbela, to show how well they were handled. Arbela was in great 
measure a cavalry fight, though mounted men formed a relatively 
small proportion of the forces engaged. Although the Persians 
vastly out-numbered the Macedonian levies, the superior discipline 
and training of the latter, together with their better tactical handling 
gave them the victory. Especially was this true of the cavalry, for 
whereas the barbarians fought in confused masses, with great bravery 
but with little order, or cohesion, the Greeks had organised their 
forces into units, which were able to manceuvre, and render each other 
mutual support. As it was in the days of Alexander, so it must 
ever remain—“ Two Mamelukes,” said Napoleon, “ were able to make 
head against three Frenchmen, but 1,000 Frenchmen could easily 
put to rout 1,500 Mamelukes, such is the influence of tactics, order 
and evolution.” 

In the earlier wars we find that chariots were always associated 
with horsemen, much as at the present time horse-artillery completes 
the cavalry brigade, and the 300 scythe-bearing chariots that Darius 
put in the field, were by no means the useless encumbrances we are 
apt to think them. Given suitable ground for their use—such as 
the vast plains which stretch between the Tigris and the mountains 
of Kurdestan, they formed a dreaded weapon of offence, which fact 
all who remember their “Cisar” can well appreciate. Their tactical 
use was to create unsteadiness in the ranks against which they were 
driven, and squadrons of cavalry followed close upon them, to take 
advantage of the confusion they created. 

After the death of Alexander the systematic use of cavalry secms 
to have been neglected, till its glories were revived by Hannibal at. 
the battles of the Ticinus and Trebbia. The Romans were not siow 
to take their terrible lessons to heart, and in later years the mounted 
branch became their most highly prized and popular service. But 
the making of a cavalry suldier requires time, and it was not till 
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On the second day the water guard tower was) surrennded 
through the treachery of the Atuhan wenade. ‘The Gurkha yarn 
sencef the pest utter suttenmy temibly trom thirst, and be sing 
two British ootheers and 200 of their number, attempted on 
the tenth day te cut ther way out, Only Majer Potnnger 
the Adjutant and a Guathha orderly escaped te) Kabul «itn 
ther ives ail the other British othcers were killed and only 15 
Gurkha survivers were eventually found scattered about the country 
asslaves. ‘Two other Buitish otheers with the Kobistana levies wer 
ted by their men and murdered between Kabul and Chankar 


dese 


The last and most tragie events now remain te be told 

General Elphinstone who had relieved Sir Willoughby Cotton 
inthe previews April was, en aeeount of bis age and matural 
decreprtude, becoming daily more eftlete and disinclined te mental 
and phasieal exertion. “These charieteristes had mot niaitated 
aginst his selection for the chief military command in Atghan.stan 

The authorities apparently considered that a naturel disines ns 
tion toantertere with the Political Envey at Kabul was a distin t 
recommendation for the appomtinent 
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bolitary dispesttions, 
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to relieve its small garrison was repulsed with the loss of six British 
officers killed and wounded besides many men, Eventually after a 
two days’ siege the young ofticer who commanded, acting on his 
orders, fought his way back to the cantonment. 

During the two succeeding days futile attempts were made to 
recapture the supply post or at all events prevent the Afghans making 
off with its contents. By the 8th November nearly all the available 
supplies in the cantonment were exhausted. 

On the 11th November, Brigadier Shelton, the second-in- 
command, with half the garrison of the Bala Hissar was recalled to 
the cantonment to support the General physically and morally. He 
was in favour of an immediate retirement towards India. The 
enemy now, creeping closer to the cantonment, occupied a fortified 
village not a quarter mile distant from which they were ousted by 
Shelton and three battalions with a loss of three British ofticers 
killed and 200 other casualties. This somewhat relieved the pressure 
anda few supplies were secured. 

On the 13th the enemy mounted two guns on the Bemaru ridge 
half a mile from the cantonment, and these had to be disludged. 
Shelton was again employed with a considerable force and succeeded 
in his object. 

A week later Muhammad Akbar Khan, the most vigorous of 
Dost Muhammad’s many sons, arrived with a numerous. following 
at Kabul from  Afyhan-Turkistan, and the next day occupied 
the Bemaru ridge. Shelton made a third sortie with two battalions, 
three squadrons and a single gun and seized the hill before dawn ; 
but he was unable to hold it. After being assailed on all. sides 
throughout the day, the force retired in contusion to the cantonment 
leaving behind about 200 dead and the gun. 

Throughout these days all the officers of standing continually 
urged the General to abandon the cantonment and occupy the Bala 
Hissar. Day by day the Afghans grew bolder. The bridge by which 
the garrison would have to retire was destroyed. An_ outlying 
post was abandoned by its garrison in a panic. ‘The Afyhans now 
obtained the entire evacuation of the Bala Hissar under the false 
frvenee of treating regarding an honourable retirement of the 

ritish to India. Thus the December days passed ; the garrison tried 
by hunger, annoyed by continual threats and harrassed by their 
anxieties. 

Two days before Christmas Sir William) Macnaghten was. in- 
veigled by Muhannnad Akbar into a further parley regarding an 
assisted retirement ; he was then treacherously murdered within 500 
yards of the cantonment and his remains submitted to every indig- 
nity, This outrage could not be avenged by the helpless garrison, 
General Elphinstone remained supine, nor conld he make up his 
mind to any action, though urged once more by Major Pottinger to 
seize the Bala Hissar. 

The Afghan promises of safe conduct, which they had repeat- 
edly made, all came to nothing, though they had succeeded on their 
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part in inducing Macnaghten to send messages ordering the eva- 
cuation of Jalalabad and Kandahar as a preliminary step to further 
negotiation. 

On the 6th January 1842 began the disastrous retreat, the 
details of which I have not time to recount. 

A few wounded left in Kabul were protected by Muhammad 
Akbar; but of the 4,500 fighting men and nearly 12,000 followers 
besides women and children, who marched, all were killed or 
perished from exposure except a few natives who remained as 
slaves in Afghan hands, and the 40 British prisoners who included 
the General, Ladies Macnaghten and Sale, 16 officers, mostly 
wounded, and their families. Doctor Bryden alone of the whole force 
reached Jalalabad after seven days and nights of terrible experiences. 


* * * * * 


Sir Robert Sale meanwhile had been continually threatened 
at Jalalabad, where his Engineer, Captain Broadfoot, had marvel- 
lously improved the defences. Reinforcements from India were 
anxiously awaited and when the news reached Jalalabad of the failure 
of the first attempt to force the Khyber, Sale called a council of war 
to consider the orders which the Afghans had induced Macnaghten to 
issue. Only three officers formed the minority against any surrender. 
Fortunately negotiations were not brought to a finality. 

On the 18th February news of the approach to Peshawar of 
a large relieving cloumn reached the garrison, who were thereby 
so much cheered that they made light of an earthquake which de- 
molished their defences the next day, and at once set to work man- 
fully to repair them. Up to the beginning of April they were 
continually harrassed by large numbers of Afghans under Muham- 
mad Akbar. On the 6th April Sale sallied out to attack him with 
nearly every man of his 1,500, leaving camp followers armed with 
pikes to protect the fortifications. 

The Afghans, four times as strong as the British, were turned out 
of their position and completely routed at a cost of only 82 casualties. 

On this day Shah Shuja was assassinated in the Bala Hissar by 
one of the Dost Muhammad faction. 

The news which had s0 raised the spirits of the Jalalabad 
garrison, and thereby brought about the first success to our arms, 
was, that General Pollock was advancing with a force from 
Peshawar to extricate them and effect the release of the prisoners. 

The first of Pollock’s troops indeed had reached Peshawar two 
months earlier but they were not  sufticient either in strength or 
moral to force the Khyber till April. His army by that time con- 
sisted of the 3rd Light Dragoons, the 9th Foot and a British Horse 
Artillery battery, five Native Cavalry regiments, eight guns of the 
Native Artillery and about 4,000 Native Infantry belonging to cight 
different units with the usual complement of Sappers and Miners 
Besides these were 400 Pathan juzuilchis and a large Sikh contin- 
gent which is said to have numbered over 24,000 men with 20 guns. 
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Ali Masjid was easily captured with a loss of 135 killed and 
wounded; the 9th Foot, who still cherished their Peninsular tradi- 
tions, led the way in each of the three columns. Ten days later 
Pollock relieved the “illustrious garrison.” 


* * * * * 


Leaving the united forces at Jalalabad we may now turn for a 
while to General Nott’s command at Kandahar. 

A brigade of three Native Infantry battalions in compliance with 
a demand from Kabul started northwards on the 17th November. 
It failed to reach Ghazni: the want of success is said to have been 
due to lack of supply and transport. The only purpose it served was 
to provide a reinforcement to the garrison of Kalat-i-Ghilzai, bring- 
ing that detachment up to the strength of a battalion and a half 
with four guns of a British battery. But the slender garrison 
of Ghazni was still more in need of help. The 27th Native 
Infantry, without guns or supplies, endured four distressful winter 
months and eventually capitulated on the 6th March, the British 
officers being kept as prisoners and the sepoys enslaved. Some, 
however, of the latter were murdered in cold blood. 

In February by the terms of Macnaghten’s treaty the evacu- 
ation of Kandahar was demanded by Akbar Khan. General Nott’s 
situation being a strong one he naturally refused, and replied 
by clearing Kindakar of all suspected inhabitants. He then 
made several successful sorties against the Afghans which would 
have been still more effective but for the paucity of his cavalry. 
Anxious to move north, he called for reinforcements from Quetta 
and after considerable persuasion General England, who commanded 
there, moved with his brigade towards Randstine being helped over 
the Khojak by another brigade sent to meet him from Kandahar. 
The garrison of Kalat-i-Ghilzai was now hard pressed by the Ghilzais, 
and its relief was arranged for by the despatch of a mixed brigade, 
but Colonel Wymer and his brave garrison had already caused the 
raising of its ae by successfully repulsing a most determined 
assault. six days before the relieving column arrived. It was here 
that the Shah’s 8rd Infantry, which formed two-thirds of the tiny 
garrison, earned the title of “the Kalat-i-Ghilzai Regiment” and a 
place in the regular army as the 12th Native Infantry. Relievers 
and relieved not being strong enough to remain at Kalat-i-Ghilzai 
were withdrawn to Kandahar. 

No orders could be elicited by General Nott from the Indian 
Government permitting an advance on Kabul until early in August, 
when the Viceroy eventually gave a half-hearted approval in the 
form of private instructions permitting Nott to retire from Kanda- 
har by way of Ghazni and Jalalabad. So tied were the Viceroy’s 
hands by the Home Government that he dared not publish orders 
for aggressive movements. 

Nott did not wait long to avail himself of this tardy permission 
to advance though it laid all the responsibility on his shoulders, 
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On the 8th August he moved from Kandahar with six squadrons, 
22 guns and seven weak battalions; one battalion and one troop 
of Horse Artillery alone being British. The southern line of com- 
munication to Quetta was then rolled up. The march was un- 
eventful till Ghazni was approached. Thirty-five miles south of that 
place, not far from the scene of the battle of Ahmad Khel, 38 
years later, he met 12,000 of the enemy and heavily defeated them. 
The want of cavalry again prevented the complete rout of the 
Afghans. Four weeks from the start Ghazni was reached, the place 
being abandoned by the Afghans, on threat of an assault. 

‘The last act in the drama now opens. 

General Pollock’s instructions from the Viceroy, received at 
Jalalabad, were equally with Nott’s extremely guarded. Kabul was 
not mentioned as his objective nor was specific permission given to 
go beyond his original orders to confine himself to the release of the 
prisoners. . 

On the 20th August Pollock, having communicated his inten- 
tions to Nott, moved the combined force 8,000 strong with 17 guns 
towards Kabul. At Gandamak he halted to get news of the Kan- 
dahar column, and, leaving a detachment with a supply depét there, 
he forced the Jagdalak Pass against some opposition on the 8th 
September. Tezin was reached on the 11th and, during the next 
day’s halt to rest the transport, the camp outposts were attacked by 
Muhammad Akbar’s forces. 

On the 12th the Afghans were rash enough to stand and bar 
the British advance in strength on the watershed between Tezin and 
Khurd Kabul. Though double the strength of Pollock, Muhammad 
Akbar was completely defeated and his forces scattered with a loss to 
the British of only about 160 killed and wounded. 

As the avenging army pushed its way through the Khurd Kabul 
gorge ghastly traces of the tragedy of January were visible on every 
side. The skeletons of the victims had to be cleared from the track 
to allow of the passage of the field guns. 

On the 15th September Kabul was reached and the British pri- 
soners, who had by this time effected their own release, were met two 
days later by a mounted force which went out to assist their escape. 

Two days later Nott’s Kandahar column marched into camp on 
the other side of Kabul. He had covered the 310 miles from 
Kandahar in less than six weeks, fighting many skirmishes and one 
general action on the road. 


* * * * * 


There now only remained retributory measures at Kabul and 

punishment for the treachery of the Kohistanis at Charikar. 

An expedition to the latter place avenged the massacre of its 
arrison and released many of the Gurkhas found as slaves in the 
istrict. 

At Kabul punishment was not meted out to the Afghans 

themselves, The expiation of their crimes was exacted in the 
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destruction of the covered bazar in Kabul city where Sir William 
Macnaghten’s remains had been exposed. 

On the 12th October began the return march of the united 
columns. The movement is only of interest for the ingenuity with 
which the large force was marched with considerable speed over 
infamous roads. No fighting occurred until the Khyber was reached 
and here as usual only the rear guard was harrassed by the Afridis. 

One month after leaving Kabul all had reached Peshawar and 
the First Afghan War was over. 


* * * > * 


The only moral which I would venture to point is contained 
in almost the last recorded words of General Elphinstone, who died 
in captivity. He wrote :— 

“T was unlucky in not understanding the state of things—and 
being wholly dependent on the Envoy and others for information.” * 


* “ The Kabul Insurrection,” by Sir v. Eyre. 


THE FIRST GREAT CAVALRY GENERAL. 
By Masor D.S. Burst, 29TH LANcERs. 


I think if any of us were asked to name the first great cavalry 
leader, he would have little hesitation in mentioning the name of 
Hannibal. The theme of the exploits of the great Carthaginian is an 
old story, but it is a story that can never die of age ; it must ever 
exercise a powerful fascination on the minds of men. Of all the 
great Captains he was the greatest; he had the mind to conceive, 
and the ability to carry through enterprises bordering on the im- 
possible, and after a lapse of 2,000 years the world is still filled with 
wonder at the astounding genius of the man. But there were Gene- 
rals before his day who well understood how to use the mounted arm, 
and we have only to cite the exploits of Alexander's 7,000 horsemen 
at Arbela, to show how well they were handled. Arbela was in great 
measure a cavalry fight, though mounted men formed a relatively 
small proportion of the forces engaged. Although the Persians 
vastly out-numbered the Macedonian levies, the superior Gieipline 
and training of the latter, together with their better tactical handling 
gave them the victory. Especially was this true of the cavalry, for 
whereas the barbarians fought in confused masses, with great bravery 
but with little order, or cohesion, the Greeks had organised their 
forces into units, which were able to manceuvre, and render each other 
mutual support. As it was in the days of Alexander, so it must 
ever remain—“ Two Mamelukes,” said Napoleon, “ were able to make 
head against three Frenchmen, but 1,000 Frenchmen could easily 
put to rout 1,500 Mamelukes, such is the influence of tactics, order 
and evolution.” 

In the earlier wars we find that chariots were always associated 
with horsemen, much as at the present time horse-artillery completes 
the cavalry brigade, and the 300 scythe-bearing chariots that Darius 
put in the field, were by no means the useless encumbrances we are 
apt to think them. Given suitable ground for their use—such as 
the vast plains which stretch between the Tigris and the mountains 
of Kurdestan, they formed a dreaded weapon of offence, which fact 
all who remember their “Casar” can well appreciate. Their tactical 
use was to create unsteadiness in the ranks against which they were 
driven, and squadrons of cavalry followed close upon them, to take 
advantage of the confusion they created. 

After the death of Alexander the systematic use of cavalry seems 
to have been neglected, till its glories were revived by Hannibal at 
the battles of the Ticinus and Trebbia. The Romans were not siow 
to take their terrible lessons to heart, and in later years the mounted 
branch became their most highly prized and popular service. But 
the making of a cavalry soldier requires time, and it was not till 
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long after the days of the great Carthaginian, that the Roman 
cohorts contributed so conspicuously to make their country Mistress 
of the World. 

Carthage was originally neither the most ancient nor the most 
powerful of the maritime colonies which the Phoenicians planted on 
the coasts of Northern Africa, but the commercial and _ political 
energy of her citizens gave her the ascendancy over all her rivals. 
The empire was in many ways a prototype of that of Venice, and not 
the least was it so in the composition and organization of its armed 
forces. Though thirsting for extended empire, and though some of 
the principal citizens became Generals of the highest order, the 
Carthaginnas as a people, were anything but personally warlike. In 
the earlier days of the colony their eaters: like those of the Persians, 
seem chiefly to have relied on numbers, and showed little military 
skill. It was not till the time of Hamilcar Barca that their army 
became an organised fighting unit. Recruited as it was from Libya 
and Numidia, from Spain, Gaul, and Greece without any bond of 
origin, religion, or patriotism, it was a mercenary force in every 
sense of that term. The chief commands however were assigned to 
Carthaginans, and to induce them to take toa military career, motives 
of honour were held out, each citizen wearing as many rings as he had 
served campaigns. Although service in the cavalry seems chiefly to 
have attracted the upper classes, there was in every army a “ corps 
delite” of footguards, called the “sacred band,” formed from men of 
position, who were distinguished for the lavish splendour of their dress 
and accoutrements. The admirably efficient Numidians, of whom I 
shall have so often to speak, formed the predominant element in the 
Carthaginian cavalry. They were raised, as their name implies, 
from the nomadic and independent tribes who dwelt in tents on the 
borders of the African deserts. Mounted without a saddle,* on small 
active horses, so well trained as not even to require a rush halter, 
which formed their only bridle; armed with a long lance, with a 
sharp pointed iron head, equipped with a piece of elephant hide for 
shield, and a lion skin for dress and bed ; rapid alike in the charge, 
pursuit and rally, they formed an ideal irregular mounted corps. 
Another body of horsemen was recruited from the Libyans, a subject 
race who dwelt in territories surrounding the city, while both Spain 
and Gaul contributed small contingents of mounted men to the 
army of Hannibal. 

“Military genius,” says Lord Wolseley, “ is composed of a greater 
variety of talents, and of natural gifts, than that which has made 
men great and renowned in any other walk of life,’ and we have to 
consider, but for a moment, the lives of Hannibal, Cesar, and 
Napoleon to be convinced of the truth of this remark. It is, however, 
of Hannibal as a soldier only that I must speak, and surely never 
was one so successful against so many opposing difficulties. Toa 


* Saddles were not used till early in the fourth century, and stirrups were intro- 
duced by the Franks about the middle of the fifth century. 
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remarkable degree he possessed all the attributes of an ideal leader. 
His magnetic influence attracted to his standards races of all climes 
and. nationalities, whom his consummate genius transformed into a 
devoted army that for 15 years bade defiance to the Imperial power 
of Rome. He possessed a moral ascendancy over the minds of men, 
and by appealing to their passions, imaginations, and affections, 
aroused a martial spirit that no hardship, disaster or misfortune 
could exorcise. For steadfastness of purpose, for organizing capacity, 
and as a master of the art of war, he has never had an equal. Never 
has any General excited so personal an attachment amongst his 
soldiers; no mutiny ever disgraced his armies, no panic ever seized 
the rawest of his levies, no factions disintegrated his heterogenous 
hordes, no assassin ever attempted his life, though urged thereto 
by the perfidy of Rome. He had not, like Alexander, like Cvvsar, 
Nike Napoleon, an armed nation at his back, but he had a genius 
greatcr than these. Judged by the standards of his age his human- 
ity is not his least distinguishing characteristic. Reared in camps 
from his earliest childhood, amongst an alien and barbarous people, 
his innate chivalry is all the moreremarkable. In the hour of victory 
he was generally magnanimous. His treatment of the Roman allics 
who fell into his hands, was beyond all praise, though doubtless 
influenced by political motives. No such reservation, however, can 
be made in the credit we give him after his crowning victory at 
Cannae. From amidst the heaps of slain he sought out the body 
of the vanquished Consul, and honoured it with obsequies becoming 
the dignity of cne of the first magistrates of Rome. Nor does 
this deed of generosity stand alone, for he similarly honoured the 
bodies of Marcellus, the most successful of his opponents, and of 
Tiberius Gracchus, one of the noblest of the Romans, after he had 
defeated and slain them in battle. When we compare this conduct 
with the savage brutality of Nero, who after his victory at the 
Metaurus, ordered that the head of Hasdrubal should be carried 
two hundred miles, and then thrown into his brother's camp, we 
shall not fail to appreciate how favourably Hannibal compares 
with the noblest Roman of that age. To allow that his conduct: 
did not always conform to the highest modern ideals, is to admit 
that he was human, but to ercdit the calumnies of Roman his- 
torians is to ignore the spirit of all criticism. He has no apolo- 
gist from amongst his own countrymen, it is from his enemy's we 
judge him, and even from these he won a grudging esteem. They 
relate that upon occasions he slaughtered many of his captives, that 
upon the Romam refusal to ransom any of the prisoners who had 
fallen into his hands atCannac, he was guilty of grave excesses 
The fact that after this crowning victory he sent to Carthage three 
bushels of gold rings, which had been taken from the fingers of 560 
Knights slain in the battle, is a small matter, when we consider 
how inadequately his great enterprise was supported by his gov- 
ernment, and how much this meant to the moral and material welfare 
of his army, by bringing home to his countrymen the reality of his 
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victory. It has been well said that Hannibal was greater than 
Carthage, that great as was the Roman senate, the Roman people was 
still greater. It was their steadfastness, constancy, and_patriotisw 
in the darkest hour of disaster that saved the State. But all that 
we can urge in praise of the Romans, redounds still more to the 
glory of Hannibal. The odds against him were impossible, it was 
one man fighting a consolidated and patriotic people, and though 
the end was defeat, two thousand years of criticism have never 
attributed this as a fault to the vanquished. 

Although we have recently witnessed the conclusion of one of 
the most epoch-making campaigns in the world’s history, in which 
many Icaders have proved themselves men of the greatest capacity 
and skill, it isa somewhat remarkable fact that none is pre-cminently 
distinguished above his fellows. From the carliest times to the 
close of the XIX century, war has been the apotheosis of the in- 
dividual, but whether it be that the military genius of Japan 
is impersonal, and lies more ina combination of infinitely careful 
efforts, than in the dazzling brilliancy uf a single man, or whether 
it be that the circumstances of modern warfare are such as 
forbid the avatar of another Hannibal, time itself can only show. 
Though twenty centuries have passed away since the defeat uf the 
great Carthaginian we have been reminded that the great struggle, 
in which he bore su strenuous a part, still continues. It is a war of 
all the ages, this eternal conflict between East and West ; before 
it all others sink into insignificance ; its battle fields are scattered 
over three continents, its Generals are of every race and creed, ils 
historians of all languages and times. It began before the siege of 
Troy, and will outlast’ the fall of Port Arthur. To lead its van has 
been the dream of the world’s greatest. conquerors, to stem its Hove 
has fallen to the lot of all peoples. 

In the annals of Carthage the fame of Hamilear has only beet 
eclipsed by that of his more illustrious son, The father wasa suldier 
and statesman of the first order, who long foresaw that a desperate 
struggle for the mastery of the world must take place between the 
Romans and Carthaginians. He consequently devoted all his 
talents tu the task of preparing for the impending contlict. After 
consolidating the Carthaginian dominions in Africa, and re-organi2ing 
the army, he determined upon the conquest. of Spain. This country, 
he thought, would be a good base for his projected campaign against 
the Roman empire, here he could find material for an army, @! 
ample means of providing it with pay. If he could only gam the 
confidence, and attract to his services, the hardy peoples of Lberia. 
he would fecl in a position to carry out his great design for the 
invasion of Italy. For it must not be forgotten that the foundations 
of Carthaginian greatness rested on a purely mercenary army. But 
before maturing his ambitious schemes he fell in battle, and it WS 
not till eight years later that his famous son was prepared to accept 
the legacy bequeathed him by his father. Hannilcar, long betere D'S 
death, had succeeded in nupressing upon him his convietious & 
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beliefs. His ruling passion had ever been an intense hatred of 
Rome, and, as a boy, he had caused his son to swear, at the altar of 
the: chief Carthaginian deity, an eternal enmity tothe Romans. ‘That 
vow determined his life, when, at the age of 26, the whole army 
acclaimed him their leader. He was already known as a skilful and 
experienced General, who had successfully conducted many miner 
expeditions, As a cavalry leader especially he had made his mark, 
and was well trusted and believed in by the soldiers amongst whom he 
had been brought up from his earliest childhood. He now set himself’ 
the task of carrying out his father’s long-cherished plans, but much 
had to be done, and three long years were spent in preparation. His 
army wasat last well inured to war, while his treasury was full with 
the produce of the Spanish silver mines and the spoils of many a 
Roman garrison. All was ready, for he had sent embassies into Gaul 
and beyond the Alps, to seek the assistance and co-operation of the 
inhabitants of these countries. At last the die was cast, and in 
the spring of 218 BC. he set out from New Carthage on his great 
enterprise. He would take with him none but daring and resolute 
volunteers, and before crossing the Pyrennces he sent back to their 
homes, all who faltered or held back, or whose hearts he felt were 
not wholly with him. 

He met with little opposition on his march through Gaul, but 
the barbarians opposed the passage of the Rhone. He thereupon 
sent his Numidian Horse and some light armed troops under 
Hanno, a well tried leader, on a mght march, toa point 25 miles 
up the river, where a sluggish eurrent, wooded hanks, and con- 
venient islands, concealed and facilitated a crossing. The further 
bank was here unoccupied, and the operation was successfully 
accomplished, it is said by swimming the horses across the stream, 
unebsers «by the enemy. The force then rested for twenty-four 
hours and the following night continued its march southwards. At 
dawn it reached a small hillock, visible from the main Carthaginian 
eamp. Here it had been arranged a fire should be kindled, as a 
signal that all was ready. As the cloud of smoke rose into the sir, 
Hannibal at the head of a small fleet put off from the western shore. 
The Gaulish hosts, on the further bank, stood ready to receive him, 
too occupied in shouting out words of defiance and hurling their darts 
at the approaching boats, to pay any attention to their Hanks. This 
was Hanno’s opportunity. With a shout the Numidians dashed 
rapidly forward, enveloped the enemy's right, and bore down all 
before them. The surprise was complete, and before nightfall the 
whole Carthaginian army was safely on the further shore. Hannibal 
now summoned his allies from amongst the Gauls to mect him, 
whilst his army continued its march northwards, under the direction 
of the guides with whom he had been furnished. But hearing that 
the elder Scipio had been ordered to Gaul to oppose his passage 
through that country, and that he was actually then in the neigh- 
bourhood of Massilia, 500 Numidians were immediately despatehed 
to reconnoitre in that direction. The Roman General had under- 
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estimated the mobility of the Carthaginian, and had been halted 
some days near the mouth of the Rhone when the news of Hannibal's 
movements reached him. Pressing rapidly forwards he soon met 
the Carthaginian horsemen, who fell back before him, but he was 
unable to brizg his army to the scene of the passage, till three days 
after Hannibal had quitted it. 

Pursuit was uscless in a hostile country, and Scipio decided to 
retrace his steps, and to meet the invaders en their arrival in 
Italy. 

The route of the Carthaginian army now lay along the left bank 
of the Rhone to the town of Valence, from thence it was continued 
up the valley of the Istre, to the headwaters of that river. It 
then crossed the Alps, it is supposed, by the Little St. Bernard Pass, 
and entered Italy by the valley of Aosta. Five months were spent 
on the march, and of the 59,000 men who had actually left Spain, 
only some 26,000 reached the promised land. A contemptible force 
indeed to pit against the 770,000 legionaries of Rome and her 
Italian allies! 

The Consul Scipio had arrived from Gaul and was now in 
command of the Roman troops at Placentia. Although numerically 
deficient and short of cavalry he boldly advanced up the valley 
of the Po to meet the invaders, and on the banks of the Ticinus was 
fought the first engagement in the second Punic war. It was 
appropriately enough essentially a cavalry action, and the inferiority 
of the Romans in this arm was decisively proved. They were 
driven back with heavy loss, and Scipio declining to risk his infantry 
ina pitched battle, was forced to retire on his base at Placentia, 
leaving the rivers Ticinus and Po between himself and the victors. 
The Numidian Horse followed hard at his heels, to dispute if 
possible the passage of these streams, but the Consul had retired 
rapidly, and had crossed both rivers before he was overtaken. The 
pursuit, however, was not altogether fruitless, for the Carthaginians 
succecded in cutting off and capturing a force of 600 men, whom 
Scipio had left to destroy the bridge he had himself constructed 
over the Ticinus. 

The Roman commander wounded and much dejected by his 
rout in the first skirmish, here awaited the arrival of his colleague, 
who, at his urgent request, had been ordered to his support from 
Rimini. But Hannibal had anticipated this movement, and had 
taken upa positicn on the Trebbia to cover Placentia, and to prevent, 
if possible, the junction of the two armies. The march of Sempronius, 
however, was so well conceived and so ably executed that he gave 
the Carthaginian no opportunity of acting against him, and the 
union of the Roman armies was successfully accomplished, almost 
under his very eyes. The combined forces numbered about 
45,000 men; to this Hannibal, with his Gaulish allies, could oppose 
but 37,000. The armies now faced each other on opposite banks of 
ne Trebbia, ata point some distance above its junction with 
the Po, 
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There were two parties in the Roman camp, the one counselled 
delay, the other urged immediate action. Of the proceedings of 
both Hannibal was well aware, and since his very existence in 
Cis-Alpine Ganl depended on an early and decisive victory, he 
resolved by the skilful use of a strategem to force the hands of the 
Romans. A small and open plain that lay to his front seemed to 
offer conditions admirably adapted to the offensive action of his 
cavalry, and a little stream that meandered through it, and whose 
banks were covered with thick bushes, brushwood and weeds, appeared 
to suggest itself as an ideal spot for an ambush. But the enemy 
tmust be induced to cross the river. 

It was December, and a foggy sky and inclement weather 
ushered in the morning of the day of battle. Hannibal, like 
Alexander at Arbela, ordered that his men should sup, he had 
reconnoitred the enemy, he had matured his plans, he now meant to 
draw the Romans into an immediate battle. Knowing the ambitious 
and impetuous character of the Consul Sempronius, he skilfully 
induced him to assume the offensive. To this end a corps of 
Numidian Horse was sent across the river, to threaten the Roman 
camp. They were opposed by the enemy's cavalry and light armed 
troops, before whom they gradually retreated, disputing the ground 
as they fell back. The Romans followed them up too cagerly, till, 
finally, Sempronius and his whole army were committed to a general 
engagement. A swollen river separated the combatants, but the 
Romans, undaunted by a storm of blinding sleet, plunged into the 
flood, forded the stream, and rushed impetuously forward to assault 
the Carthaginian position. ‘I'o the Roman commander, the disposi- 
tions of the enemy seemed apparent—to his front he saw their 
army drawn up ina single line, with mourted men on both flanks, 
and their lightly armed skirmishers falling back before his advancing 
legions. This was all that met his eye; all he appreciated in 
the tactical situation. The name of Hannibal was not yet feared 
in Italy, and the Consul judged it an easy task to break through 
the thin and attenuated line of his enemy. The skill of the 
Carthaginian had thns induced the Roman to accept battle on 
ground not of his own choosing, and with no definite plan of action. 
With a flooded, and still rising river in rear, defeat spelt disaster to 
the Roman arms. The genius of Hannibal had anticipated every 
movement of his adversary, and his plans had proved so completely 
successful that he now felt prepared to launch that vigorous offensive 
movement he had so carefully prepared. For before dawn he had 
placed his brother Mago in ambush under cover of the steep banks 
of the little Trebiola, with orders to remain concealed till such time 
as he should receive the signal to attack. The Romans had crossed 
the river, their cavalry had been dispersed, their infantry was now 
hotly engaged, the psychological moment had arrived, and with it 
suddenly appeared Mago and his men. They fell fiereely on the 
Roman flank, and, in the twinkling of an eye, put the legions to 
utter rout—an ideal example of a quick and decisive counterstroke. 
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The cold was extreme, and the pursuit was not pushed beyond the 
Trebbia, but thirty thousand dead remained on the field, as if to 
testify to the fact that the dreaded legions of Rome were no 
longer invincible. 

Asaresult of the victory the greater part of Northern Italy 
passed into the hands of the Carthaginian, and he was able to make 
good his losses, and inercase his army by the enlistment. of a body 
of Gauls. His troops had suffered much from the severity of the 
weather, from insufficient food, and from scorbutie disorders, owing 
to a want of oil, So intense was the cold that almost. all the 
elephants, and many men and horses had died from _ its effect. 
Rest was essential to enable his men to recover from the effects of 
their toil and hardships, and the Carthaginian army remained 
throughout the winter in Cis-Alpine Gaul. 

The comparatively unchanging nature of strategic operations 
has been a theme with many military historians,and a modern Engtish 
authority finds a striking resemblanee between the campaigns of 
Hannibal in 218 B.C. and that of Napoleon IIT in 1859 A.D, in Northern 
Italy. If, however, strategy has changed little the fundamental princi 
ples of tactics have changed less, They remain precisely what they 
were inthe days of Hannibal. But the method of their application 
has undergone a revolution as new conditions have arisen to change 
the whole aspect of modern warfare. We no longer see two arnics 
after having been laborivusly drawn up in battle array, almost within 
sight of each other. suddenly precipitated into action, to decide the 
fate of the day ere the sun has set.. On the contrary the fight new 
generally resolves itself into a series of distinct engagements, each 
raging round a different. locality, on a front that may extend over 
ascore of miles. A day, or half a day, sutticed for Hannibal to gain 
each of his decisive victories, but in’ the latest examples of modem 
warfare, a week or more intervened between the beginning and end 
of a battle. An army badly beaten can now generally make gootl 
its retreat, and live to face its conquerors on another day, and on 
another field. But it was not so with the Romans, their defeats 
developed into perfect holocausts, and tresh armies had to be again 
and again levied to take the place of those destroyed. Indeed it 8 
said that the Carthaginian invasion of Italy cost the Romans 1° 
less than 300,000 men, a number probably unequalled in any ¢cam- 
paign in the world’s history. 

The Consuls after their defeat at the Trebbia had fallen back 
on Placentia, and later had retreated in different directions, with @ 
view to guarding the two main avenues. of approach which lead 
from the valley of the Po into Peninsular Ital But Hannibal 
when he resumed his march in the following spring crossed the 
Appenines by unbeaten tracks, and, after incredible hardships, a€ 
length emerged from the mountains into the fertile valley of the 
Arno. 

He found that the division of the Roman army under Flaw: 
ininius had halted at Arezzo, a city lying on the direct route he must 
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take if he would march on Rome. It was slightly inferior in numbers 
to his own force, and, confident in his own powers, he acted with the 
greatest boldness, The Roman commander was a man capable and 
experienced, but hot-headed and ambitious. Hannibal had the gift 
of gauging the character of his opponents, and an unerring judgment 
in discovering the motives which would prompt them to action. 
Ostentatiously passing the Roman camp almost within sight, he 
placed himself between the Consul and the Imperial city, harrying and 
devastating the country as he marched southwards, with the object 
of inciting him to action, and bringing on a decisive battle before he 
could be joined by his culleague, who, it was thought, must hurry to 


his aid from Rimini. The Carthaginian route skirted the north of 


the Trasemene Lake, and entered a mountainous region. The locality 
seemed created for an ambush, and the quick eye of Hannibal at once 
noted the configuration of the ground, and the manner in which it 
could be used to the best advantage. He concealed his Numidian 
horsemen in some wooded hillucks, not visible from the road, near a 
sunall village, at the entrance tu the defile, and these be supported 
by a body of Gaulish infantry. Ou the heights overlooking the lake 
he posted his light armed troops. With his main body of African and 
Spanish infantry, and a detachment of Gaulish cavalry, he effectually 
closed all issue from the pass. Should the Consul, in his cagerness 
to avenge himsclf on the despoilers of his country, hasten on without 
the greatest precautions, his doom was sealed. His advance would 
be opposed by the main body, his right flank would be confined by 
the lake, his Jeft by rugged heights, bristling with light armed 
Carthaginians, whilst the Numidians and Gauls moving into positions 
on the Roman rear, would bar all hope of egress in that direction. 
Should the victims enter the trap escape was impossible. 
Encwmbered with the plunder of a fertile province the 
Carthaginian army wended its way through the defile. Flamminius, 
following hotly at its heels, had reached the vicinity of the lake at 
nightfall. Here he determined to encamp. Next morning before dawn 
he continued his march, under cover of a thick fog which clinging to 
the shores of the lake and the lower slupes of the hills seemed to 
afford him a goud opportunity of surprising his enemy. Fully 
occupied with his pre-conceived plan, he pressed rapidly forward, 
utterly unmindful of these precautions which alone can justify the 
readiness to assume great responsibility and to incur the greatest 
risks. Overtaking the cnemy and seeing him at last offer battle, 
he at once prepared to accept the challenge. But the confined 
nature of the ground impeded all attempts at mancwavre, and betore 
he could deploy for attack the Carthaginians were upon him. The 
Romans assailed on all sides, and huddled together in one seething 
mass fell an easy prey to the Punic levies. Before noun the battle 
had ended in the total defeat of the Consul. Nor was the Roman 
disaster confined to the shores of the lake, for Maharbal, one of the 
most distinguished of the Carthaginian generals, a few days later 
intercepted & reinfurcement oft 4.000 horse whom Servillius 
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had sent to the assistance of his colleague, and having cut most 
of them to pieces made prisoners of the remainder. In his. pursuit 
on the day following the battle he had already overtaken a body 
of 6,000 Romans, who, with determined courage, had forced their 
way through the Carthaginian lines, and had compelled them also_ to 
surrender. The rout was complete, the Roman army was in fact 
destroyed. 

The ambush and destruction of the Roman army on the shores 
of the Trasemene Lake is perhaps the most perfect illustration — of 
surprise tactics in the world’s history. The success of Hannibal 
was well merited, it was due to no adventitious circumstances, 
though the accidents of time and place were skilfully used to serve 
the great master’s purpose. The plan was well conceived and 
rigorously executed, attributes essential to decisive victory. 

The conduct of both victor and vanquished has been the subject 
of much criticism, the one because he did not immediately mavrch 
on Rome, the other for his inaction in quictly permitting the enesmy 
to turn his flank at Arezzo. The motives of the former will be 
considered later, in the meantime Iet us try and discover th of 
Flamminius. The army which he commanded was numerically 
inferior to that of his opponent, for after the fight at the Trebbia 
the Consuls, uncertain as to Hannibal’s future movements, had 
divided their forces into two equal parts. As it was the object. of 
the Romans to delay the Carthaginian by all in their power, it 
would appear that as soon as Hannibal was located in the ugoper 
valley of the Arno, both armies should have been united to op prose 
his further progress, Flamiminius should surely therefore Ihave 
fallen back slowly on Cretona, and at once summoned Serv ilins 
to his aid from Rimini. The former city was on the direct road 
to Rome, on the edge of a mountainous region, covering — the 
approaches to the Trasemene Lake. Here was a country capable 
of defence, and here the united armics of 60,000 Romans, if they 
could not have defeated a much inferior force, could have at Teast 
kept it at bay. With reinforcements hurrying to their aid t hey 
must eventually find themselves ina position to act vigorously. All 
that was wanted was combined action on the part of the Roman 
Generals. Such would appear to have been the original plar ot 
Flamiinius, for as soon as he heard of Hannibal's arrival at F 
he despatched messengers to Rimini to urge Nervillius to join him 
with his whole army. But the Consuls were political opponents, 
and, like the generals of a later date, would not always sacrifice 
their personal feclings to the public weal. Servillins, therefore, 
=aaiteail of supporting his colleague with his full strength, contented 
himself by sending him 4,000 horsemen, These, as we have seen, 
arrived too late to take any part in the actual battle. and were 
defeated and slain after the rout of the main body was complete: 
Flamminius must have felt that under these circumstances he could 
not successfully oppose che victor of the Trebbia, and hesitated un- 
supported to accept battle on the heights of Cretona, with little 
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hope of victory, and no good means of retreat. With a defile in 
his rear, defeat would mean disaster, and Rome would be open to 
the victor. Moreover, Hannibal by placing himself between the 
Roman armies and the imperial city was acting with the greatest 
boldness, and incurring the greatest risks. The Consul by refus- 
ing to be drawn into an engagement was anticipating the tactics 
of the great Fabius, and, like him doubtless, thought that he would 
find later a more convenient time, and advantageous occasion by 
which to profit. This opportunity, he imagined had arrived, when, 
under cover of the thick mist on the shores of Lake ‘Trasemenus, 
he attempted to surprise his opponent, but perished himself with his 
whole army. 

The cautious Fabius. the Delayer, now succeeded the slain 
Flamminius in command of the Roman army, and although 
Hannibal did everything in his power to draw him into an action 
it was all to no purpose. It is said that on one occasion Fabius 
almost outwitted the subtle Carthaginian, but the ready resource of 
the latter saved the situation. Overtaken by night and hemmed-in 
in a defile, with no visible means of escape, Hannibal at last ap- 
peared to be at his mercy, when the skilful use of an artifice again 
proved successful. There happened to be in the Carthaginian 
camp a herd of 2,000 oxen to the horns of these blazing faggots 
were affixed, and they were then driven up the mountain side to 
give the enemy the impression, an cscape was being attempted in 
that direction. The ruse deceived the Romans, who quitted their 
positions to check the supposed movement, and Hannibal was thus 
enabled to escape from his terrible predicament unscathed. 

The next great fight in the campaign was the crowning 
disaster of Cannae, in which Hannibal again showed his skill as a 
strategist and tactician. Here vast mngazines had becn estab- 
lished by the Romans, and Hannibal, whose winter supplies were 
well nigh exhausted, determined to replenish them at the expense 
of his enemies. With this object he suddenly broke up his winter 
quarters at Geronium, and descending into the rich and fertile 
province of Apulia, threw himself on the rear of the Roman army, 
and captured their chief base of supply. The Roman Generals 
now found themselves on the horns of a dilemma, two courses alone 
were open to them, either they must fight, or they must retire— 
inaction was impossible, their large army could not long subsist on 
the surrounding country. In their doubt they referred to Rome, 
where it was decided that political considerations forbade a_ retreat, 
and necessitated the arbitrament of a battle. This it was deter- 
mined should be risked as soon as reinforcements, which were then 
being hurried forward, should have joined the Consular armies. 
The hostile camps at last lay only six miles apart, pitched in the 
open and undulating plain, which forms the little valley of the 
Aufidus, Some preliminary manceuvring and skirmishing now took 
place, each side endeavouring to obtain a tactical advantage, till at 
last. Varro, against the advice of his colleague, who disliked to fight 
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a battle on ground so favourable to the invincible Carthaginian Horse, 

decided to strike the blow which he hoped would rid his country of 
the invaders. The red ensign was accordingly hoisted in the Roman 

camp, and the trumpets called the legions to arms. The great 

Carthaginian was never more confident of success, as with calmness 
and resolution he surveyed, from a slight eminence, the mighty host 
forming in battle array on the plain at his feet. But the sense of 
responsibility did not outweigh that of humour, and to Gisco,a noble 
Carthaginian, who had remarked that the numbers of the enemy was 
surprising, he gravely replied that yet another thing astonished him 
more. Upon being asked what this could be, he answered, “ It is that 
amongst such numbers there is not another Gisco.” The littie joke 
was appreciated by his hearers, and quickly spread along the Car- 
thaginian lines. It strengthened their confidence in the ability of 
a leader, who held his enemy in such contempt, that on the field of 
battle he could make so light of their numbers. But Hannibal had 
reason for his contidence, he had not been idle: as was his wont Ihe 
had reconnvitred the ground, he had probed the intention of t he 
enemy, and had already formed his plan of battle. With that 
imaginative genius su characteristic of all great Captains, he had 
pictured to himself the whole course of the coming fight, and had 
determined the manner in’ which he could best ride the whirlwind 
and direct the storm of strife into the channels he had prepared for 
them. Since his army stly out-numbered, he resolved to keep 
his infantry on the defensive in the initial stages of the fight, and 
to counteract his numerical inferiority by the mobility of his cavalry, 
and by his skill in using the accident of terrain to the best advan- 
tage. The choice of suitable ground for occupation is one of the 
most important operations of defensive tactics, and a rapid appre- 
ciation of its strength and weakness, and the best method of using 
the one and counteracting the other, is a faculty that indicates the 
highest military genius. In this art Hannibal excelled. He drew 
up his army in a crescent formation, concave to the line of the 
enemy’s probable advance. It was essential that his flanks should 
he particularly strong, as they were peculiarly liable to attack. 
Here he placed his veteran Spanish infantry and all his cavalry, 
while his less reliable troops formed an are connecting the base of 
the two horns. But he must not sacrifice everything to render 
his flanks secure, he must be prepared for other contingencies. 
His troops must possess mobility, to prevent the enemy surrounding 
him, and to enable him tu change or extend his front according to 
the exigencies of the fight. He must also guard against the chance 
of his centre being broken, or of being beaten in detail, since a con- 
siderable interval separated the two wings of his order of battle. 
In the superiority of his admirable cavalry, however, he possessed 
a force which ctticiently fulfilled these requirements. His plan of 
action was to induce the Romans to disregard the Hanks, and strike 

at the weak centre, his wings would then wheel inwards ane 

totally envelop them. while the cavalry, by moving round the 
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rear would effectually cut off all hopes of retreat. But he was 
too great a soldier to trust entirely to any pre-conceived notion 
of the enemy’s movements, and must have provided against all other 
contingencies. 

The plan of the Roman attack showed little skill, and for 
success it depended on their vast superiority in numbers and the 
well-tried courage of their legions. The genius of Hannibal had 
again induced the Romans to sacrifice many of the advantages of 
offensive action, and had again drawn them into battle on ground 
of his own choosing, in conformity with his own plans. Although 
the Roman army out-numbered the Carthaginian by more than 
two to one, their line of battle did not outflank that of their 
enemies, so close were their formations that any but the simplest 
manceuvres were rendered well-nigh impossible. Their main, and 
practically their only, attack was delivered directly to their front at 
the Carthaginian centre, but a division of 10,000 men had been told 
off to cause a diversion by surprising and capturing the Carthaginian 
camp, which it was thought Hannibal could ill-spare troops to 
defend. The day favoured the Carthaginians, a strong wind had 
arisen, which stirred up the light soil, and blew clouds of dust into 
the faces of the Romans, as they advanced in deep and close masses 
to attack the weak centre. Scarcely able to breathe, and dimly 
conscious of their surroundings, they pressed forward into the very 
jaws of death, driving before them the Balearic slingers and 
other light troops. The transition from the defensive to an active 
offensive has been called one of the most delicate operations in war, 
and Hannibal showed how its successful issue must depend more on 
leadership and the time for it being happily chosen than upon the 
form it may actually assume. When he saw the confusion in the 
Roman ranks, and judged the legions were too deeply committed 
to attempt to withdraw, he ordered an advance all along his line, 
at the same time sending orders to his cavalry—who had already 
swept the enemy's horse from the ficld—to fall vigorously on their 
rear. A whirling cloud of dust moved swiftly across the plain, 
bearing with it the trampling sound of a charging multitude. 
Onward it swept, carrying all before it, till it finally merged itself 
in a still darker sky. 

The thunder clouds close o’er it, which when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped, and pent; 
Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent. 

Enveloped on all sides, and pressed into a dense mass without 
the possibility of resistance, the fight like that at the Trasemene 
Lake, developed into a massacre —there was no question of quarter. 
Nor did the force, detailed to surprise the Carthaginian camp, escape 
the fate of their comrades, for the raw Punic Jevies made a gallant 
resistance, and the Romans were still besieging them, when Hannibal, 
now completely successful, hurried to their relief. The besiegers 
were themselves surrounded, and although they were allowed to escape 
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with their lives, they were foreed to an unconditional surrender 
The Consul Aemelues Paulus and forty thousand Romans penshed oa 
that awful day, while almost an equal number were made poscnen 
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war, enabled them to effect: many surprises, and opencd up to them 
many opportunities of distinction, Their marked efticiency in the 
service of security is also to be noted; this must have relieved the 
mind of their great chief of these apprehensions, which in lesser 
characters so often paralyse action, and adversely atfect the moral of 
anarmy. And to an army so constituted moral was the very breath 
of its nostrils. 

But even in those days cavalry was an auxiliary arm, and that 
it must remain so cannot be denied. The fate of the vast bodies of 
mounted men who appeared to decide the destiny of nations during 
the centuries that followed the downfall of Rome, and preceded the 
consolidation of the modern European nations, serves but to confirm 
this maxim. Let it, however, be granted that cavalry by its modern 
equipment has regained in sume degree a certain independence of 
action, and acquired a strategic roll it did not formerly possess, 
Though in civilized warfare it has lost the power of inflicting the 
appalling losses of the Carthagin‘ans, its effect in the field of battle 
could never have been judged by the victims of its sabres alone. 
A truer and more scientific standard must be applied when its moral 
effect, and the results of its skilful tactical handling are considered. 
How often has the value of those proved incalculable, and out of all 
proportion to the actual losses of the enemy. 

Hannibal has been blamed by critics of all ages for not following 
up his crowning victory at Cannae, by marching on Rome. Livy says 
it was firmly believed that one day's delay saved the State, and 
Maharbal, the master of the horse, and one of the best cavalry leaders 
the world has ever seen, would appear to be of the same opinion. 
In vain did he urge an immediate pursuit, but all to no purpose. 
“Let me advance instantly with the horse,” he is reported to ieee 
said, “and do thou follow to support me. In four days’ time thou 
shalt sup with me in the Capital.” But the great Captain remained 
obdurate, and his irate Lieutenant, no longer able to control his 
feelings, thus continued: —“ Verily the gods have not bestowed 
all things on one man, thou knowest how to conquer, Hannibal, but 
thou dost not know how to use thy victory.” 

The first great principle of offensive strategy must always be to 
seek out the armed forees of the enemy, to bring them to battle, 
and to defeat them decisively. The second principle is less fallible, 
but it almost invariably is to march on the enemy's capital, and by 
its capture, paralyze the organization of his government ; or to 
oceupy a province whose loss wonld compel him to make peace. 
Alexander marched on Babylon after his great victory at Arbela, 
Napoleon had as his objective points on various campaigns, Berlin 
Vienna, Madrid and Moseow; the allies in ISt4-15 Paris: the 
Prussians in 1866 Vienna; the Germans in 1870-1 Paris ; the 
Russians in 1827 and 1878 Constantinople; and we ourselves in 
numerous small wars have regarded the capital of the country as the 
objective of our operation. But the attainment of this objective 
point is a secondary consideration to that of the defeat of the 
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take if he would march on Rome. It was slightly inferior in numbers 
to his own force, and, confident in his own powers, he acted with the 
greatest boldness, The Roman commander was a man capable and 
experienced, but hot-headed and ambitious. Hannibal had the gift 
of ganging the character of his opponents, and an unerring judgment 
in discovering the motives which would prompt them to action. 
Ostentatiously passing the Roman camp almost within sight, he 
placed himself between the Consul and the Imperial city, harrying and 
devastating the country as he marched southwards, with the object 
of inciting him to action, and bringing on a decisive battle before he 
could be joined by his colleague, who, it was thought, must hurry to 
his aid from Rimini, The Carthaginian route skirted the north of 
the Trasemene Lake, and entered a mountainous region. ‘The locality 
sveined created for an awnbush, and the quick eye of Hannibal at once 
noted the configuration of the ground, and the manner in which it 
could be used to the best advantage. He concealed his Numidian 
horsemen in some wooded hillocks, not visible from the road, near a 
smnall village, at the entrance to the defile, and these he supported 
by a body of Gaulish infantry. On the heights overlooking the lake 
he posted his light armed troups. With his main body of African and 
Spanish infantry, and a detachment of Gaulish cavalry, he effectually 
closed all issue frum the pass. Should the Consul, in his cagerness 
to avenge himself on the despoilers of his country, hasten on without 
the greatest precautions, his doom was sealed. His advance would 
be vpposed by the main body, his right flank would be confined by 
the lake, his lett by rugged heights, bristling with light amucd 
Carthaginians, whilst the Nwmidians and Gauls moving into positions 
on the Roman rear, would bar all hope of egress in that direction. 
Should the victims enter the trap escape was impossible. 

Encumbered with the plunder of a fertile province the 
thayinian army wended its way through the defile. Flaunminius, 
following hotly at its heels, had reached the vicinity of the lake at 
nightfall. Here he determined to encamp. Next morning before dawn 
he continued his march, under cover of a thick fog which clinging to 
the shores of the lake and the lower slopes of the hills seemed to 
afford him a good upportunity of surprising his enemy. Fully 
oceupicd with his pre-conceived plan, he pressed rapidly forward, 
utterly unmindful of these precautions which alone can justify the 
readiness to assume great responsibility and to incur the greatest 
risks. Overtaking the enemy and secing him at last offer battle, 
he at once prepared to accept the challenge. But the confined 
nature of the ground impeded all attempts at mancwuvre, and before 
he could deploy for attack the Carthaginians were upon him. The 
Romans assailed on all sides, and huddled together in one seething 
mass fell an easy prey to the Punic levies. Before noon the battle 
had ended in the total defeat of the Consul. Nor was the Roman 
disaster confined to the shores of the lake, for Maharbal, one of the 
most distinguished of the Carthaginian generals, a few days later 
intercepted a reinforcement oft 4,000 horse whom Servillius 
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had sent to the assistance of his colleague, and having cut nent 
of them to picces made prisoners of the remainder. In his) pum: 
on the day following the battle he had already overtaken a beds 
of 6,000 Romans, who, with determined courage, had forced their 
way through the Carthaginian lines, and had compelled them als» 
surrender, The rout was complete, the Roman army was in fact 
destroyed. 

The ambush and destruction of the Roman army on the shuns 
of the Trasemene Lake is perhaps the most perfect illustration cf 
surprise tactics in the world's history. The success of Hannit«! 
was well merited, it was due to no adventitious circumstances 
though the accidents of time and place were skilfully used to serve 
the great master’s purpose. The plan was well conceived and 
rigorously executed, attributes essential to decisive victory. 

The conduct of both victor and vanquished has been the subject 
of much criticism, the one because he did not immediately march 
on Rome, the other for his inaction in quictly permitting the enemy 
to turn his flank at Arezzo. The motives of the former will be 
considered later, in the meantime let us try and discover those of 
Flamninius. The army which he commanded was numerically 
inferior to that of his opponent, for after the fight at the Trebbia 
the Consuls, uncertain as to Hannibal’s future movements, had 
divided their forces into two equal parts. As it was the object of 
the Romans to delay the Carthaginian by all in their power, it 
would appear that as soon as Hannibal was located in. the upper 
valley of the Arno, both armies should have been united to oppose 
his further progress, Flamminius should surely therefore have 
fallen back slowly on Cretona, and at once summoned Servilins 
to his aid from Rimini. The former city was on the direct road 
to Rome, on the edge of a mountainous region, covering the 
approaches to the Trasemene Lake. Here was a country capable 
of defence, and here the united armies of 60,000 Romans, if they 
could not have defeated a much interior force, could have at least 
kept it at bay. With reinforcements hurrying to their aid they 
must eventually find themselves in a position to act vigorously. All 
that was wanted was combined action on the part of the Roman 
Generals. Such would appear to have been the original plan of 
Flamminius, for as soon as he heard of Hannibal’s arrival at) Fiescle 
he despatched messengers to Rimini to urge Servillius to join hit 
with his whole army. But the Consuls were political opponents, 
and, like the generals of a later date, would not always. sacrifice 
their personal feelings to the public weal. Servillins, therefore, 
ad of supporting his colleague with his full stre ngth, contented 
Af by sending him 4,000 horsemen, These, as we have scen, 
arrived too late to take any part in’ the actual battle. and were 
defeated and slain after the rout of the main body was complete. 
Flamminius must have felt that under these circumstances he could 
stully oppose che victor of the Trebbia, and hesitated un- 
supported to aceept battle on the heights of Cretona, with little 
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hope of victory, and no good means of retreat. With a defile in 
his rear, defeat would mean disaster, and Rome would be open to 
the victor. Moreover, Hannibal by placing himself between the 
Roman armies and the imperial city was acting with the greatest 
boldness, and incurring the greatest risks. The Consul by refus- 
ing to be drawn into an engagement was anticipating the tactics 
of the great Fabius, and, like him doubtless, thought that he would 
find later a more convenient time, and advantageous occasion by 
which to profit. This opportunity, he imagined had arrived, when, 
under cover of the thick mist on the shores of Lake Trasemenus, 
he attempted to surprise his opponent, but perished himself with his 
whole army. 

The cautious Fabius. the Delayer, now succeeded the slain 
Flamminius in command of the Roman army, and although 
Hannibal did everything in his power to draw him into an action 
it was all to no purpose. It is said that on one occasion Fabius 
almost outwitted the subtle Carthaginian, but the ready resource of 
the latter saved the situation. Overtaken by night and hemmed-in 
in a defile, with no visible means of escape, Hannibal at last ap- 
peared to be at his mercy, when the skilful use of an artifice again 
proved successful. There happened to be in the Carthaginian 
camp a herd of 2,000 oxen to the horns of these blazing faggots 
were affixed, and they were then driven up the mountain side to 
give the enemy the impression, an escape was being attempted in 
that direction. The ruse deccived the Romans, who quitted their 
positions to check the supposed movement, and Hannibal was thus 
enabled to escape from his terrible predicament unscathed. 

The next great fight in the campaign was the crowning 
disaster of Cannac, in which Hannibal again showed his skill as a 
strategist and tactician. Here vast magazines had been estab- 
lished by the Romans, and Hannibal, whose winter supplies were 
well nigh exhausted, determined to replenish them at the expense 
of his enemies. With this object he suddenly broke up his winter 
quarters at (ieroninm, and descending into the rich and fertile 
province of Apulia, threw himself on the rear of the Roman army, 
and captured their chief base of supply. The Roman Generals 
now found theinselves on the horns of a dilemma, two courses alone 
were open to them, cither they must fight, or they must retire— 
inaction was impossible, their large army could not long subsist on 
the surrounding country. In their doubt they referred to Rome, 
where it was decided that political considerations forbade a retreat, 
and necessitated the arbitrainent of a battle. This it was deter- 
mined should be risked as svon as reinforcements, which were then 
being hurried forward, should have joined the Consular armies. 
The hostile camps at last lay only six miles apart, pitched in the 
open and undulating plain, which forms the little valley of the 
Aufidus. Some preliminary manwuvring and skirmishing now took 
place, each side endeavonring to obtain a tactical advantage, till at 
last Varro, against the advice of his colleague, who disliked to fight 
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a battle on ground so favourable to the invincible Carthaginian Horse, 
decided to strike the blow which he hoped would rid his country of 
the invaders. The red ensign was accordingly hoisted in the Roman 
camp, and the trumpets called the legions to arms. The great 
Carthaginian was never more confident of success, as with calmness 
and resolution he surveyed, from a slight eminence, the mighty hest 
forming in battle array on the plain at his feet. But the sense of 
responsibility did not outweigh that of humour, and to Gisce, a noble 
Carthaginian, who had remar rked that the numbers of the enemy was 
surprising, he gravely replied that yet another thing astonished hitn 
more. Upon being asked what this could be, he answered, “ It is that 
amongst such numbers there is not another Gisco.” The littie joke 
was appreciated by his hearers, and quickly spread along the Car- 
thaginian lines. It strengthe ‘ned their confidence in the ability of 
a leader, who held his etiemy in such contempt, that on the fic Id of 
battle he could make so light of their numbers. But Hannibal had 
reason for his contidence, he had not been idle; as was his wont he 
had reconnoitred the ground, he had probed the intention of the 
enemy, and had already formed his plan of battle. With that 
imaginative genius so characteristic of all great Captains, he had 
pictured to himself the whole course of the coming fight, and had 
determined the manner in which he could best ride the whirlwind 
and direct the storm of strife into the channels he had prepared for 
them. Since his army was vastly out-numbered, he resolved to keep 
his infantry on the defensive in the initial stages of the fight, and 
to counteract his numerical interiority by the mobility of his cavalry. 
and by his skill in using the accident of terrain to the best advan- 
tage. The choice of suitable ground for occupation is one of the 
most important operations of defensive tactics, and a rapid appre- 
ciation of its strength and weakness, and the best method of using 
the one and counteraeting the other, is a faculty that indicates the 
highest military genius. In this art Hannibal excelled. He drew 
up his army in a crescent formation, concave to the line of the 
enemy’s probable advance. It was essential that his flanks should 
be particularly strong, as they were peculiarly liable to attack. 
Here he placed his veteran Spanish infantry ‘and all his cavalry, 
while his less reliable troops formed an are connecting the base of 
the two horns. But he must not sacrifice everything to render 
his flanks secure, he must be prepared for other contingencies. 
His troops must possess mobility, to prevent the enemy surrounding 
him, and to enable him to change or extend his front according to 
the exigencies of the fight. He must also guard against the chance 
of his centre being broken, or of being beaten in detail, since a con- 
siderable interval separated the two wings of his order of battle. 
In the superiority of his admirable cavalry, however, he possessed 
a force which eticiently fulfilled these requirements. His) plan of 
action was to induce the Romans to disregard the Hanks, and strike 
at the weak centre, his wings would then wheel inwards and 
totally envelop them. while the cavalry, by moving round) the 
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rear would effectually cut off all hopes of retreat. But he was 
too great a soldier to trust entirely to any pre-conceived notion 
of the enemy’s movements, and must have provided against all other 
contingencies. 

The plan of the Roman attack showed little skill, and for 
success it depended on their vast superiority in numbers and the 
well-tried courage of their legions. The genius of Hannibal had 
again induced the Romans to sacrifice many of the advantages of 
offensive action, and had again drawn them into battle on ground 
of his own choosing, in conformity with his own plans. Although 
the Roman army out-numbered the Carthaginian by more than 
two to one, their line of battle did not outflank that of their 
enemies, so close were their formations that any but the simplest 
manceuvres were rendered well-nigh impossible. Their main, and 
practically their only, attack was delivered directly to their front at 
the Carthaginian centre, but a division of 10,000 men had been told 
off to cause a diversion by surprising and capturing the Carthaginian 
camp, which it was thought Hannibal could ill-spare troops to 
defend. The day favoured the Carthaginians, a strong wind had 
arisen, which stirred up the light svil. and blew clouds of dust into 
the faces of the Romans, as they advanced in deep and close masses 
to attack the weak centre. Scarcely able tu breathe, and dimly 
conscious of their surroundings, they pressed forward into the very 
jaws of death, driving before them the Balearic slingers and 
other light troops. The transition from the defensive to an active 
offensive has been called one of the most delicate operations in war, 
and Hannibal showed how its snecessful issue must depend more on 
leadership and the time for it being happily chosen than upon the 
form it may actually assume. When he saw the confusion in the 
Roman ranks, and judged the legions were too deeply committed 
to attempt to withdraw, he ordered an advance all along his_ line, 
at the same time sending orders to his cavalry—who had already 
swept the enemy’s horse from the ficld—to fall vigorously on their 
rear. A whirling cloud of dust moved swiftly across the plain, 
bearing with it the trampling sound of a charging multitude. 
Onward it swept, carrying all before it, till it finally merged itself 
in a still darker sky. 

The thunder clouds close o'er it, which when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped, and pent; 
Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent, 

Enveloped on all sides, and pressed into a dense mass without 
the possibility of resistance, the fight like that at the Trasemene 
Lake, developed into a massacre —there was no question of quarter. 
Nor did the force, detailed to surprise the Carthaginian camp, escape 
the fate of their comrades, for the raw Punic levies made a_ gallant 
resistance, and the Romans were still besieging them, when Hannibal, 
now completely successful, hurried to their relief. The besiegers 
were themselves surrounded, and although they were allowed to escape 
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with their lives, they were forced'to an unconditional surrender. 
The Consul Aemelues Paulus and forty thousand Romans perished on 
that awful day, while almost an equal number were made _ prisoners. 
Success the most complete crowned the genius of Hannibal, the 
victory was decisive, the Consular army was destroyed. A remnant 
escaped to Canusium, some seven miles distant, and gained a tem- 

orary resting-place behind its strong walls. The Consul Varro, 
Fowevee with a body-guard of 300 horse, fled from the stricken 
tield towards the capital, and did not draw rein till he reached the 
city of Venusia. From thence he sent messengers to the Senate 
informing them of his defeat, but the unconquerable spirit of the 
Conscript Fathers rose superioy to the disaster, and with unabated 
confidence they prepared to defend their city to the last. There was 
no reviling of the defeated Consul, there was no_ talk of surrender, 
there was not even a suggestion of terms of peace, all hasty dissensions 
were forgot, and a united nation still bade defiance to the victorious 
Carthaginian. 

And now let us return to the fight, and follow in a little detail 
the exploits of the Carthaginian cavalry on that memorable day. 
Their Commander, Hasdrubal, had under his orders a body of 10,000 
horsemen, and well did he anticipate the Napoleonic maxim that 
cavalry charges are equally useful at the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of the battle. His first objective had been the regular horse 
of the Romans, and these, ere the battle had well-nigh begun, he had 
charged face to face, and, after an obstinate resistance, had driven 
from the ficld. He then rallied his men, and led them to support 
the Numidians on the right wing, against whom the Roman allies 
had hitherto maintained their ground. On his approach, however, 
they fled, and leaving the Numidians to pursue. he brought up_ his 
own force to the centre of the field in rear of the Roman infantry. 
These, as we have seen, were then engaged in front and flanks by 
Hannibal's African and Spanish veterans and Hasdrubal by a well- 
timed charge on their rear, effectually decided the fortunes of the 
day. 

: The Carthaginian horse were fortunate in their leaders, who 
possessed to a marvellous degree the cavalry spirit of enterprise and 
dash. They were never idle, they were quick to sce, quick to decide, 
and quick to act. ‘There may be infantry fights, and artillery 
duels in which all depends on the man on the ranks, or on him be- 
hind the guns, but in cavalry combats leadership is everything, the 
rest is of small account. The achievements of the Numidians must 
remain examples for all time, they have never been excelled. Never 
has cavalry played so prominent a part in any campaign, never has 
it achieved greater results, cr inflicted such material losses on its foes. 
For fifteen years these irregular horsemen were employed in a hostile 
country with none but temporary bases or magazines of supply, 
and as often as not far removed from any means of support. Their 
independence was remarkable, and this, added to ita mobility, 
which has ever been deemed one of the chief factors of suecess in 
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war, enabled them to effect many surprises, and opened up to them 
many opportunities of distinction. Their marked efficiency in the 
service of security is also to be noted; this must have relieved the 
mind of their great chief of those apprehensions, which in lesser 
characters so often paralyse action, and adversely affect the moral of 
an army. And to an army so constituted moral was the very breath 
of its nostrils. 

But even in those days cavalry was an auxiliary arm, and that 
it must remain so cannot be denied. The fate of the vast bodies of 
mounted men who appeared to decide the destiny of nations during 
the centuries that followed the downfall of Rome, and preceded the 
consolidation of the modern European nations, serves but to confirm 
this maxim. Let it, however, be granted that cavalry by its modern 
equipment has regained in some degree a certain independence of 
action, and acquired a strategic roll it did not formerly possess. 
Though in civilized warfare it has lost the power of inflicting the 
appalling losses of the Carthaginians, its effect in the field of battle 
could never have been judged by the victims of its sabres alone. 
A truer and more scientific standard must be applied when its moral 
effect, and the results of its skilful tactical handling are considered, 
How often has the value of those proved incalculable, and out of all 
proportion to the actual losses of the enemy. ; 

Hannibal has been blamed by critics of all ages for not following 
up his crowning victory at Cannae, by marching on Rome. Livy says 
it was firmly believed that one day's delay saved the State, and 
Maharbal, the master of the horse, and one of the best cavalry leaders 
the world has ever seen, would appear to be of the same opinion. 
In vain did he urge an immediate pursuit, but all to no purpose. 
“Let me advance instantly with the horse,” he is reported to ae 
said, “and do thou follow to support me. In four days’ time thou 
shalt sup with me in the Capital.” But the great Captain remained 
obdarate, and his irate Lieutenant, no longer able to control his 
feelings, thus continued:—“ Verily the gods have not bestowed 
all things on one man, thou knowest how to conquer, Hannibal, but 
thou dost not know how to use thy victory.” 

The first great principle of offensive strategy must always be to 
seek out the armed forces of the enemy, to bring them to battle, 
and to defeat them decisively. ‘The second principle is less fallible, 
but it almost invariably is to march on the enemy’s capital, and by 
its capture, paralyze the organization of his government; or to 
occupy @ province whose loss would compel him to make peace. 
Alexander marched on Babylon after his great victory at Arbela, 
Napoleon had as his objective points on various campaigns, Berlin 
Vienna, Madrid and Moseow; the allies in 1814-15 Paris; the 
Prussians in 1866 Vienna; the Germans in 1870-1 Paris ; the 
Russians in 1827 and 1878 Constantinople ; and we ourselves in 
numerous small wars have regarded the capital of the country as the 
objective of our operation. But the attainment of this objective 
point is a secondary consideration to that of the defeat of the 
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enemy's army. This must always be the first aim, and can only be 
obtained by means of a battle, the decisive act of war which com- 
mands and determines all other operations. The possession of the 
capital has thus always been held to be of the greatest importance, 
but the examples of Russia in 1812, of Spain in the Peninsular war, 
and of ourselves in the Boer campaign, show that the greatest strate- 
gists may at times over-rate its value, if the enemy has not been 
pe crushed. In a centralized administration, like that of 

ome, however, the fall of the City must have meant the destruction 
of the State, and the breaking up of the Latin confederacy. Why 
then, have asked the critics of all ages, did not Hannibal, after his 
crowning victory at Cannae, march on Rome ? 

The simplest answer that suggests itself to that question, is, 
that the chance of success was not commensurate with the risk of 
failure. At this time Hannibal was about 32 years of age, his 
paar vigour was intense, his mental faculties unimpaired, and his 

ealth, that condition so essential to a General, apparently robust. 
If a man of such consummate ability, of such transcendant genius, 
in the full possession of all his physical and mental qualities, and on 
the actual theatre of operations, did not apparently act in accordance 
with what soldiers of all times have deemed to be one of the first 
principles of warfare, it follows, 1 think, that our knowledge of the 
attendant circumstances is too limited to admit of any criticism. 

It is indeed less profitable to criticise than to seek the motives 
of a master of the art of war, so let us try to conjecture some of the 
weighty reasons that may have prevented Hannibal from reaping the 
full fruits of his successes. It was his aim to appeal to the Latin peo- 
ples as a national deliverer, rather than as a foreign invader, and thus 
to detach the Roman allies, and break up the confederation on which 
the might of Rome depended. But up to this time not one of the 
nations of Italy had declared fer him, His resources were limited ; 
his successes had chiefly been due to his cavalry, and this was hardly 
the arm with which to conduct a protracted siege. Rome was 200 
miles away, and could not be taken by a coup-de-main ; there was 
still ample time for the stern Roman character to recover from a 
temporary panic. Had he attempted the capital and _ failed, he 
would be the less likely to gain over any to his cause, and he still 
had hopes that time would tell in his favour. Philip of Macedon 
had given him a half-hearted support, he might yet more materially 
come to his aid; there were other enemies of Rome outside the 
Italian Peninsula. His own countrymen might act more generously 
towards him, when they heard of his great victory, and at last 
extend to him that material support of which he stood ‘so much in 
need. Indeed it did appear thab at last they had resolved to 
prosecute the Italian campaign more rigorously, for after the news 
of Cannae had reached Carthage, Hasdrubal was ordered to march to 
the support of his brother. A reinforcement of 12,000 foot and 
1,500 horse was at the same time levied for his assistance, but this | 
was deflected to Spain on receipt of the news of a decisive battle 
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on the Ebro, in which the Carthaginians were totally defeated. It 
is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of this almost un- 
known fight, for it delayed the advent of Hasdrubal into Italy for 
eight years. Had a fresh Carthaginian army joined Hannibal for 
the campaign of 214-15, the danger to the Roman State must have 
been infinitely increased. 

Be this as it may, Hannibal profited little by his victory ; he 
still hesitated to advance on Rome, and confined his success to taking 
possession of Capua, the most rich and powerful city in Italy after 
the capital. The Romans would not now meet him in battle, but 
returned to the defensive tactics of the Dictator Fabius. By 
keeping within fortified lines, and close to the slopes of the moun- 
tains, they rendered his cavalry almost ineffective, and a glance at a 
map will show how the physical configuration of Italy aided these 
methods. Hannibal had neither the men nor the material to 
conduct a series of sieges; some of the Italian peoples had now 
certainly joined him, and he had received a reinforcement of about 
4,000 Numidians from Carthage, but three years of incessant war had 
taken a heavy toll from his African and Spanish veterans. As_these 
melted away their places had to be filled by raw levies; indeed, it is 
said, that even as arly as the battle of Cannae half his army was com- 
posed of Gauls. He could not therefore assume the offensive with 
much effect, but he more than held his own against the Roman 
armies. We have only to mention his advance up to the very walls 
of the City, his victories over the armies of Fulvius, Gracchus, and the 
Prwetor Gneius Fulvius, the brilliant cavalry actions near Venusia, 
where finally the two Consuls, Crispinus and Marcellus were ambushed 
and slain, and the raising of the siege of Locri, to show that the ease 
and luxury of Capua had not daunted the valour of his troops, nor 
unnerved his energetic spirit. 

At theclose of the year 208 the condition of the Roman State 
was most critical. She had made superhuman efforts to expel the 
invaders from her borders, but all to no purpose, and now the rumour 
epee that Hasdrubal had crossed the Alps, and was actually in Italy, 

riving the Consul Livius southwards before him. As the distance 
separating the two Carthaginian armies, lessened the security of the 
Roman capital became the more imperilled, till it looked as if only 
the intervention of the immortal gods could save the State. But, 
chance is an element to be reckoned with in war, and how often has 
it happened that the best-laid schemes have been miscarried, through 
the want ofa little luck ! Hasdrubal had sent on messengers to his 
brother, detailing his plans, by which he proposed that the two 
armies should unite at Narnia, on the Flaminian Way, and march on 
Rome, only some 60 miles distant. But the two Numidian horsemen 
and four Gauls, bearing his despatches, after having traversed the 
greater part of Italy in safety, fell into the hands of Nero, who then 
commanded the Roman army in the south in observation of Hannibal. 
This was one of these fleeting occasions, which in war take birth and 
Hight at the same instant. and well did Nero know how to take 
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advantage of it. With quickness of perception he saw that at any cost 
the Carthaginian armies must be prevented from uniting, and with 
remarkable promptness of decision he decided to march northwards 
to the support of his colleague with a small picked force, and bring 
Hasdrubal to action, cre yet Hannibal was aware of his absence. His 
plan was a bold one, he ran great risks of his absence being discov- 
ered, and of being defeated in detail, but it is when circumstances 
are the most desperate that the boldest counsels are the safest. 
With 6,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry he at once set out on bis un- 
paralleled march—a march which is justly celebrated as one of the 
finest strategic movements on record, and which in the magnitude of 
its results has well been called unequalled—for it decided the fate of 
Hannibal, and the final triumph of Rome. If we search history for an 
exploit comparable to this, perhaps it is only te be found in Marl- 
borough's great march from Flanders to the Danube, when, leaving his 
sea and land base, he placed himself between the French and their 
objective—Vienna. The decisive battle of Blenheim was the conse- 
quence of the strategy of Marlborough, and an even greater victory 
crowned that of Nero. 

The Carthaginian levies fought bravely at the Metaurus, but the 
god of battles was not on their side. Misfortune dogged the footsteps 
of Hasdrubal; deceived, but not dismayed, he turned fiercely to bay, and 
long withstood the Roman onset. The contest was unequal, but for 
a time victory hovered between the two armies, till Nero, by another 
flash of that genius which had inspired his march, secured her favors 
for the Romans. Baftled by the rugged nature of the ground to his 
front and flanks, and unable to make any impression on the Carthagi- 
nian left, he transferred a strong detachment to their right, by a 
long detour, unobserved by Hasdrubal, who was deficient in mounted 
troops. The surprise was complete, the charge which followed was as 
successful as it was sudden. Rolled back in Tisontee upon each other 
and overwhelmed by numbers, his veteran Spanish infantry fought 
gallantly to the last, but it was all to no purpose. Hasdrubal did 
all a man could do to stem the current of victory, and when he saw 
all was lost, scorning to die a Roman captive, he charged into the 
midst of a cohort, and met the death he coveted. 

The battle of the Metaurus dealt the death-blow to Carthagi- 
nian hopes and ambitions. Hannibal with almost superhuman skill 
did, for a few more years, retain his hold on Southern Italy. No 
Roman General dared face him on the field. But the Romans carried 
the war into Africa, threatening Carthage, and he was recalled to 
defend his native city. He saw the struggle was hopeless, factions 
ruled the State, the army was disorganised and disaffected, and, 
almost worst of all, there was a dearth of that formidable cavalry 
which had decided so many fights in his favour. So he endeavoured 
to treat with Scipio. But the people would not hear of peace, and 
with little hope he prepared to fight his last great battle. 

At Zama the first. great cavalry General covered himself with 
glory, though in the fight he lost all but honour, 
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Hercules, we are given to understand, bases his reputation as 
a record-breaker on having cleaned out the Augean Stable. An 
opportunity at present exists for anyone anxious to eclipse this 
ancient hero’s grand performance by cleaning out the Indian 
kitchen. 

Although as a nation we pride ourselves on our cleanliness and 
our common sense, and our title to both these estimable qualities 
stands, in the main, good ; still, it cannot be denied, that we are 
guilty of several glaring inconsistencies. 

For instance, a man who is scrupulously clean in his outward 
appearance, and who would never entertain the idea for a moment 
that he should do without his daily bath, or fail to put on a clean 
shirt or collar, will suffer to enter his mouth, and go down his 
throat, food that has been cooked amidst shocking surroundings 
and often in the most disgusting manner. The same man_ will 
probably take great trouble to see that his dog’s food has been 
properly prepared, and display much annoyance should his stable 
be dirty and there be too many flies about its precincts, while in 
the majority of cases his own kitchen remains a veritable chamber 
of horrors, which he shamelessly acknowledges his want of moral, 
courage to face. What just claims, it may be asked, can an_indivi- 
dual of this kind put forward to possess either of the virtues of 
cleanliness or common sense? And yet the case is that of a con- 
siderable percentage of Englishmen now resident in India. After 
the experience of a number of years in this country during which 
T have had opportunities, both as a staff and regimental officer, of 
inspecting many mess kitchens, I am convinced that much sickness 
in the past has been due to their insanitary condition, and to the 
apathy which has been displayed with regard to their proper control ; 
and also that this evil still exists to a very unnecessary extent. 

I have listened to severa] lectures on sanitation by medical 
officers without hearing this subject alluded to. Possibly it may 
be considered too well known to require any reference, but to the 
ordinary lay mind it seems inexplicable that while very great 
precautions are taken to prevent noxious germs from entering our 
mouths in the form of dust, ete., we are swallowing them daily in 
a much more solid form from a polluted source which no organised 
effort has yet been made to purify. 

The problem of the sanitation of the soldier’s kitchen is in a 
fair way to be solved in a satisfactory manner. The Europeans 
either cook, or supervise the cooking themselves; the kitchens are 
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regularly inspected and are provided with proper utensils, In 
many kitchens there are Warren’s cooking stoves, and in nearly 
alla specially trained cook supervises the cooking and instructs 
the cook. Any defect in the construction of the cook-house is at 
once rectified, and the native attendants are obliged to wear clean 
clothes and to wash themselves before handling the rations. 

Enter however an officer’s kitchen, whether that belonging 
to a mess or to a married man, and you are likely to find a complete 
reversal of all the above conditions. Many women in India openly 
admit their abhorrence of anything that concerns the kitchen, while 
their husbands do not consider its inspection a portion of the do- 
mestic burden which they are called on to share. Things may, or 
may not be, better in the officers’ mess. In some British regiments 
the Mess Sergeant does his duty and keeps the kitchen in proper 
order. A few Indian infantry and battery mess kitchens are bad 
enough to make one wonder how the officers keep as well as they do. 

The pig is, we are told, not by inclination such a dirty animal 
as some would have us believe. Give him a neat stye, and clean 
straw, and he will do it justice and repay his owner for the attention. 
It is the same with the native cook. Give him proper cooking 
utensils, the means of soching and keeping clean, a plentiful supply 
of fresh water, a spacious and airy kitchen, and above all encour- 
age him by interest and daily visits to live up to your ideal and 
he will be found to repay the trouble spent on him. He is the 
one servant of all others you should be on good terms with. 

If anyone cares to pursue this subject further he cannot do 
better than read that Indian classic “Culinary Jottings” by Wyvern. 
The chapter at the end on Indian kitchens is full of information 
imparted in a most entertaining form. Would that matters h 
been much mended since he penned it! 

The mistake made by our ancestors when they first conquered 
India has never been rectified, and dearly have we paid for it: 
How dearly no one knows ! 

Had they on their arrival in the country insisted on the most 
minute cleanliness in the preparation of their food, things might 
have been different. They, however, allowed the opportunity t 
slip and we have been paying for their mistake ever since. 1¢ 
situation is unfortunately aggravated by the fact that the natives 
of this country consider many of our favourite foods unclean, and 4 
large section of them carry care and cleanliness in the preparation 
of their food to an extreme. The result is that they have come 
regard the European asa being who will eat anything, and for 
whom anything is good enough. We have certainly given and are 
still giving them much encouragement in this view. ‘ 

While a hungry Hindu will throw away his dinner, over which 
the shadow of a white man has chanced to pass, the food of the 
European is in many cases prepared in a hovel which serves most 
of his servants as a smoking room by day, and a sleeping apartment 
by night. 
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Beyond stating this I will not enter into the numerous other 
unsavoury details connected with its culinary treatment before it 
reaches its terminus, in this case represented by the mouth of. the 
cook’s employer. 

Though a large number of people acquiesce in the correctness 
of the above statement they are as a rule quite content to accept 
the situation and adopt a “ non-possumus” attitude. But ought 
these things to be, and can we do nothing to alter them ? 

At present not only is our health jeopardised by our foolish 
inaction, but a positive danger awaits us should the cook, who has 
up to the present contented himself by, so to speak, poisoning us 
by passive methods, adopt active ones. Many inquiries after deaths 
from cholera in private houses disclose carelessness beyond belief 
in the kitchens and their surroundings, but in no case is the cook 
considered responsible or is any note made of his name as one 
unfit for further employment. We have allowed the standard to 
sink to the lowest level and there it will remain. 

Why do we eat inferior meat, sodden vegetables, tepid soup 
and other nastinesses? Simply out of the purest laziness, and 
because we are too slack to attend to such unimportant details. The 
more we investigate, the more we are struck by the disproportionate- 
ness of the whole aspect of the case. 

Many officers spend a considerable time daily in examining 
animals’ food who cannot spare time to inspect the raw materials 
which they and their brother officers are about to consume. The 
will probably tell you that they could not eat their dinner if they did, 
and yet there is nothing disgusting in the grill room of a London 
eating house, or in a butcher's, fishmonger’s or poulterer’s shop. 

So much for destructive criticism. Let us now seek for a 
practical remedy commencing by a search for the individual res- 
ponsible for this lamentable state of affairs. 

Acting on the proverb, that those absent are always in the 
wrong, we have already determined that our ancestors are blame- 
worthy, and that had they only done their duty we should not 
be face to face with our present difficulty. Although this may be 
a comforting reflection it brings us no nearer to the solution of the 
problem before us. 

There is, it is to be feared, no disguising the fact that the 
Generals, the Commanding Officers, the P.M. 0.’s, the Medical 
Officers, the Mess Seeretaries, the officers, and lastly the officers’ 
wives * are all in part responsible for the existing state of affairs, and 
it is only by a strong combination of all of them that we shall be 
able to free ourselves from the tyranny of the cook. The answer 
then is—Combine and organise. 

If Generals of divisions will personally interest themselves in 
the subject and always include the officers’ mess kitchen in the in- 
spection of the unit, or better still inspect it when they dine or lunch 


* Mentioned last for the sake of emphasix and not in the order of their importance. 
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at the mess. If C. 0.’s will do the same once a week, and if the 
Mess Secretary will do so daily matters will soon mend and the 
P. M. O. and Medical Officer, who have been held in reserve, will 
not probably be required to make more than an occasional surprise 
visit. I would lay special stress on occasional inspections at night 
to see that the kitchen is well lighted. ‘I'he key should be handed 
in at a certain hour to prevent the room being slept in. This latter 
precaution is very necessary in cold climates. 

At present it is not customary for Generals to inspect officers’ 
mess kitchens although the men’s, which are in infinitely better 
order, are regularly visited by them. I am aware that there are 
exceptions to this but I am speaking generally. 

Although many C. O.’s inspect their ofticers’ mess kitchen, they do 
so either on fixed days or after due notice has been given and _there- 
fore see matters at their best. 

The Medical Officer is often a dining member of the mess and 
very diffident about bringing to light what he knows to be wrong, or 
possibly after reporting things once or twice, and finding that no 
notice is taken, he complacently accepts the situation preferring 
to let matters remain as they are rather than have any unpleasant- 
ness with his hosts for the time being. 

The Mess Secretary is probably a young ofticer in rude health 
and with an unfailing appetite, who considers any work in connection 
with the kitchen derogatory. A lifeless, mechanical performance of 
his duty is all that he can attford in this direction. 

Retorm is required under two main heads—the cook and his 

kitchen. . 
The modern Indian cook is produced from the bazaar and you 
are lucky if you can discover anything of a reliable nature about his 
previous history. He is always supplied with a large number of bits 
of paper which describe the virtues of a man who may or may 
not be himself. All means of identification are as a rule lacking and 
quite young men have been known to present testimonials earned 
about the time of the Mutiny. ; 

Owing to the fact that some people never enter their kitchens, 
so-called cooks are engaged who earn reputations for skill in their 
craft by the simple device of calling in the aid of a brother couk of 
ree attainments whenever their master or mistress has friends 
to dine. 

This is sometimes varied by one cook taking two or three situa- 
tions and putting in a substitute for ordinary occasions only ¢con- 
descending to cook himself when there is a dinner party. The 
above are well authenticated facts, not loose statements. 

There are plenty of good cooks, but with them we are notat 
present concerned. The bad cooks should however be either ended 
or mended, as many of them are a positive danger. The question 
naturally arises—How can you define a bad cook ? 

_ At present we are not in a position to determine the skill of the 
individual in the preparation of food but must confine ourselves te 
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seeing that he comes up to a certain standard ‘of cleanliness and carries 
out certain sanitary laws. For this purpose I consider all cooks 
should be licensed under circumstances I shall explain later, and 
that a register of them should be kept in each cantonment in the 
Cantonment Magistrate’s Office. 

Licenses should at tirst be granted free subject to the restriction 
that they will be cancelled in case of culpable neglect certified by a 
Medical Officer and approved by the Cantonment Magistrate. 

In case of a license being withdrawn a fresh one might be granted 
at the expiration of a fixed period, and on payment. 

A general form of license should be issued and filled in at cach 
station. 

Licenses should be valid for one year, but should be renewable 
annually. 

In case of cooks engaged through the Cantonment Magistrate a 
small fee would have to be paid to the fund to cover working 
expenses. 

Cooks seeking employment without a license would render them- 
selves liable to punishment. Licenses should not be transferable or 
valid in any other station beside the one issued in. 

No unlicensed cooks should be engaged either in barracks or 
Cantonments. 

By this means not only will the cooks be kept under some 
control but ofticers will be enabled to engage cooks about whom some- 
thing is known and who can be traced. A scheme of this kind would 
be quite useless unless adopted by all military cantonments, but it 
scems to present no great difficulties such as have to be faced in 
the general registration of all servants. Should the system prove a 
success it might in time be extended to other servants. 

If the Cantonment authorities be not legally authorised to 
take action as indicated above, the experiment might be tried in the 
Punjab and cooks included in a Licensing Act under a set of rules 
resembling those under which the hackney carriage driver receives 
his license. The matter is not one that concerns the military ofti- 
cers alone but extends to hotels, railway stations, clubs, etc., and 
other public and private civilian establishments. What should be 
aimed at is a general raising of the standard of kitchen management— 
the replacement of dirt and “Brown Sauce” by cleanliness and 
plain wholesome cookery. 

Although the reform of the kitchen will doubtless result from 
the reform of the cook, there are several points in connection with the 
former which should be made clear, always remembering that it is 
most unlikely, that before things reach what are considered by the 
white Le rae to amount to a serious danger, any attempt to alter 
them will be made. The putting of the law in motion is naturally a 
slow and cumbersume process and action will only result from pro- 
portionate pressure. Will any pressure be forthcoming ? 

Inspection to be effective must be methodical. The inspector 
just make up his mind as to the puints to which be intends tu 
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direct his special attention. The ordinary officer walks into a 
kitchen without any fixed idea in his mind as to what he intends 
to inspect. To assist him I will summarise under different head- 
ings what he might with advantage direct his special attention 
to :—- 

ae The flooring.—Cement is the best, but failing this the 
floor should be either brick or flagged stones. In any 
case it should be kept in good repair su that dirt cannot 
lodge in holes and interstices. Mud for a flooring is 
quite inadmissible and should not be permitted. The 
Hoor should be washed periodically and kept dry and 
clean. 

(2) Ventilution—Good windows should be provided, and 
nothing should be permitted to block them. Gauze wire 
should be provided for both windows and doors. 

(3) Water.—-If pipe water is not provided in the kitchen, a 
plentiful supply of good fresh water should be at hand 
and should be replenished daily. Massacks should never 
be permitted, all water being brought in covered iron 
buckets. The water arrangements in the soldiers’ kit- 
chens are excellent and consist. of an outside tank of 
galvanised iron which is on a raised stand and can be 
filled from the outside. A pipe connects it into the kitchen. 

(4) Utensils —This includes cooking pots, furniture, etc. 
Many cooks still prefer the tinned-copper dekchie to 
cook in, probably on account of the small monthly allow- 
ance they draw for tinning. Enamelled iron or alu- 
minium cooking pots are preferable and are easier to 
keep clean and less liable to cause poisoning. The oft- 
ener all cooking pots are inspected the better. 

The tables, meat-safes, chopping blocks, etc., should be kept 
scrubbed and free from all dirt. They require periodical renewals, as 
some from want of attention may become the home of most undesir- 
able tenants. 

It is no uncommon thing to find the meat-safe used as a tempo- 
rary poultry house for live hens and pigeons who share the accommo- 
dation with the rest of the day’s provisions. 

Treat your cook liberally, even handsomely, but not extrava- 
gantly in the matter of requisites for his kitchen. If he be a good 
man it will repay you well. Ifa rogne you will soon find him out 
and the svoner you are rid of him the better. 

(5) Lighting.—If you do not light your kitchen properly at 
night you cannut expect good service from your cook. 
Therefore sec that he has a good allowance of oil and 
gets it. 

(6) Drainage.-- The kitchen sink for washing up should be 
raised well above the level of the ground so that water 
running out of it can be caught in a receptacle standing 
on or above the level of the ground outside the house. 
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Sunken wells to catch the drainage are an abomination 
and have caused much evil. They should never be 
allowed. A receptacle for dry refuse should also be 
provided outside the kitchen. Both should have covers 
constantly on them. It will prevent dogs from grub- 
bing in them, and keep down the flies. The floor of 
the sink should be of some non-porous material so that 
it can be kept clean and dry. 

The officer in charge of a mess will do well to bear the follow- 
ing in mind :-— 

(1) Inspect the kitchen every day giving special attention 
to the above points and insisting on the cook and his 
assistants being cleanly dressed. 

(2) Allow no smoking or sleeping in the kitchen and only 
permit certain servants to enter it. 

(3) Order the dinner every day looking up the notes you 
have made on last night’s menu and seeing that they 
receive attention. See what the cook has bought in the 
bazaar or what has been sent by your tradesmen and 
take his book with prices and initial it. Make the cook 
hand in his dirty jharans to the head waiter in your pre- 
sence and have them replaced by clean ones. This is 
most necessary if cleanliness is to be kept up. Other- 
wise he will keep clean ones to show and keep on using 
dirty ones. The whole of this if carried out methodi- 
cally ought not, except on special occasions, to take more 
than a quarter of an hour. 

I shall conclude with a few remarks about the management of 

messes. 

There is little doubt that a catering mess is much the cheaper 
and best. ‘The messman is quite a superfluity and a very expensive 
one. He as a rule cramps the cook by starving him in provisions 
or by providing him with inferior ones. The best of cooks will never 
do any good under a grasping messman whose servant he is and not 
yours. Let ushave no middleman. If we are to be cheated lei it be 
done first hand, <.c., by the head cook who should do the marketing 
and be responsible for the quality of the food supplied. If you deal 
with the Government dairy for milk, etc., with a good butcher and 
baker, and with a Government garden for vegetables, catering is not 
a very irksome duty, and well repays this trouble. Many excellent 
works have been written on this subject and with their assistance you 
will save money and do your mess well. 

See that you have a sufficient supply of crockery for the largest 
number you are likely to entertain. Unless you have, either the 
plates will be dirty and cold or you will have agonising pauses in 
your dinner while they are being washed. 

Fuel is expensive and you must be liberal if you expect good 
cooking. ‘There is no reason however why you should kcep all the 
mess servants in wood. Oil stoves are excellent auxiliaries to kitchen 
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furniture, but cooks often object to them fearing their charcoal and 
wood allowance will be cut. 

An extravagant cook who does you well may be tolerated, but 
an incompetent cheat should not be endured for a moment. Cooks 
are like all other human beings, the more interest. in and sympathy 
with them you show the better you will find them. 

Some of the most recently built houses in Northern India 
have their kitchens attached to the main building and in some cases 
even inside them. This is an excellent plan and can only lead to the 
best results. The separation of the kitchen from the dwelling is one 
of the chief causes of the defects complained of in our Indian housc- 
holds. The Cantonment Committee should insist on all kitchens 
being kept up to a proper structural standard and the Cantonment 
Magistrate should make an annual report on them bringing to notice 
any that are belowthe mark. In these days of bicycles and quick 
transport the duties of inspection are very much simplified, and as 
only a certain number of kitchens would require attention the increase 
of work would not be great. 

There is nothing new in what has been written above, but if it 
may have caused anyone, who has had the patience to read it, to 
verify practically the statements made and to assist in the “ Great 
Cleansing” which in the opinion of many is so urgently required, the 
writer will feel that he has been more than repaid for tis trouble. 

Since writing the above I have been appointed to the command 
of a Brigade and have had an opportunity of putting my theory 
into practice. Out of the nine officers’ mess kitchens in my com- 
mand I found that from 40 to 50 per cent were ina very insanitary 
condition, two are being entirely rebuilt and two have had structural 
alterations made in them. Quite half of them were using massacks 
for the conveyance of their water, and about the same proportion 
had the cess-pool system of drainage without fly protected recept- 
acles. I am still (six months after my arrival) endeavouring to 
perfect their outfit and management. 

I append a list of questions to which answers have to be 
submitted to me monthly by the respective medical officers in 
charge, and may remark that Question 6—Are you thoroughly 
satisfied that the standard is up to that exacted from the Bnitish 
soldier in barracks ?—has invariably been answered by those com- 
petent of forming an opinion, to the effect that the kitchen referred 
to was below the given standard. In this I entirely concur. 

The one sure tell-tale at inspections of this sort is the presence 
of flies in any numbers. Where there is smoke there is fire, and 
where there are flies there is filth. No matter how clean the place 
may appear, yon may be sure that it is only got up for inspection. 

My chief hope in bringing this subject. into prominence is 
not merely to improve the sanitary condition of officers’ mess kitchens, 
but, in time, to raise the standard of culinary operations through- 
out India. With a very slight effort the standard of mess kitchens 
can be improved 50 per cent, and with their advance the rest. of 
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the military community will keep pace. Once the danger of the 
resent position is realised and fairly faced I have no fears for the 
uture. 

The difficulty is to awaken interest in what is generally regard- 
ed as a despised drudgery. Iam also convinced, that the evil is 
so deep-seated that nothing but the personal interest of the senior 
officer present, supported by his superiors, can make any impression 
on it; and that the feeling that duties of this kind are undignified 
is so ingrained, that force of example to combat it is more than 
ever necessary. The preservation of health is too important a 
matter to be left to chance. 


Report on Sanitury Condition of Officers’ Mess Kitchen 
of. —_——for the month of ———___—__ 


Report of M.O. 

A i Remarks b: 

Questions. in charge of y 
auit: P. M. O, 


1. Condition of flooring.—(Material of which | 
composed, etc.) 


2. Water Supply.—(Whether pipes or wells. 
How conveyed to kitchen and how stored.) 


3. Whether receptaclea for the removal of 
sullage water are of the proper pattern. 


4. General cleanliness of utensils, meat-safes, 
receptacles for water, etc. 


5. Ie the kitchen periodically vacated and 
thoroughly cleaned and whitewashed, 


6. Are you thoroughly satisfied that the stan- 
dard is up to that exacted from the British 
soldier in barracks. 


7. Give any suggestion for improvement. 


AN ESSAY ON A SUGGESTED COURSE OF DOUBLE 
COMPANY TRAINING FOR THREE WEEKS. 


By Masor E. R. Morton, 56th Rirtzs, F. F. 


During the whole course of the year a Double Company Com- 
mander is only able to obtain his Double Com- 
serrennetory pany at wat strength, when it is struck off all 
duties for Double Company training. It is therefore inctimbetit on 
them to carefully consider how this valuable opportunity may be 
taken advantage of in order to secure the best results. No battalion 
or brigade can possibly commence its annual training with any 
chance of success, till its integral portions, down to the smallest 
units, have been thoroughly grounded in their work by the officers 
ot non-commissioned oiticeta commanding them. I ani more con- 
cerned in this essay with the results of Double Company training aa 
effecting the battalion it belongs to. Military history of modern times 
bristles with so-called “regrettable instances” which can be trac 
to the faulty training of, possibly, the smallest unit in a battalion. 

It is, I think, generally agreed that— 

(a) owing to the terrain fought over on the N.-W. Frontier 
wars in India; and also to 

(b) the wide distances and intervals which have to be main- 
tained now-a-days to pass over the fire-swept ground, 
decentralisation of authority is the keynote to aim at 
in all training. 

By this I do not mean to imply loss of discipline but gain, 
For as in the higher commands a brigade should know first what 
his Divisional Commander is aiming at, and then have a free 
hand to train his brigade in conformance with the latter's general 
instructions, so also the Double Company Commander should first 
know what his Battalion Commander's ideas are for working the 
whole battalion (or four Double Companies) in order that the former, 
though having full latitude as regards the details of his Double 
Company training, may train his smaller command for the benefit 
of the larger unit, when the four Double Companies go on to the 
next stage, t.e., Battalion training. In the Indian Army it is also 
absolutely necessary so to instruct Company Commanders and 
N.C. O’s and men that they may accept the responsibility of 
departing from an order, if they have to face a situation quite 
unforeseen when the order was given. They must be taught 
to exercise common sense instead of being mere machines; for 
who can say in the modern battlefield what occasions may arisé, 
for the meeting of which no cast-iron rule is laid down in any book, 
either published by authority, or connected with former wars? So 
many Commanding Officers in their ambition to attain a clock-work 
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battalion (if I may be pardoned for using this expression) are apt 
so to fetter all the junior ranks that their good points are not 
brought out, and, above all, they lose the power which they may, or 
most certainly should, possess of acting without reference to superior 
authority when the occasion arises which may necessitate a depar- 
ture from ordinary methods. I therefore urge that having given 
Double Company Commanders a general idea of what is required of 
them, they should be allowed by their Commanding Officers to select, 
decide, and work out their programmes themselves ; for they should 
be the ones most acquainted with the weaknesses of their small 
commands, and can bring pressure to bear during their training to 
strengthen the weak “links” they have discovered. Double Com- 
pany training, I think, must be progressive—commencing with the 
training of sections under their Section Commanders in the first 
week (as in the cavalry) and ending up in the last week with that 
of the whole Double Company—under the supervision of the Double 
Company Commander of course—all British officers being umpires. 

e now come to the next point. Every officer must read up 
for himself, not only the history of ancient wars, but modern ones 
as well ; our present Commander-in-Chief has placed valuable mate- 
rial at our disposal from the reports of experts who were present 
during the last great wars. From reading the above we shall arrive 
at conclusions which will guide us in training our men. 

In India we have to te prepared to deal with problems— 

(a) which concern so-called savage warfare, i.e., those which 
obtain in wars on the N.-W. Frontier of India and 
also in bush fighting in Burma; 

(6) with civilised Sats problems, as illustrated by the Boer 
and Russo-Japanese wars. 

I put (q) first as it may be the fortune of any of us, at any stage 
in our career, to be engaged in this class of warfare. 
Class (b) we have to be always ina state of preparedness for. 
I will endeavour to show what we should teach our men in class 
(a) and class (b), from the experiences of the Tirah Campaign in the 
former, and the Transvaal (Boer) and Russo-Japanese wars in the 
latter. It is most difficult in open country to make the Indian 
imagine it is the jungle of Burma. I have therefore omitted this 
portion of savage warfare. 
We shall benefit materially by realising what the Tirah 
Campaign of 1897 has to teach uson this sub- 
eeae eerie, TO ject; a campaign fought in a country well 
adapted to its hardy inhabitants, the Afridis 
and Orakzais, and which has to be viewed personally in order to 
grasp the difficulties with which troops unaccustomed to hill warfare 
will have to cope; against some of the best skirmishers the world 
can prediee armed with a very fair proportion of small bore rifles, 
which they know are good, for many uf them have probably been 
stolen at one time or another from us! Tribes as hardy and active 
as chamois impelled by the idea, not only of defending their homes 
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but with fanaticism which promises untold glories if they kill their 
opponents. From reading about this kind of warfare or from per- 
sonal experience I would advocate the importance which must be 
attached to the following points :— 

1. Outposts.—For some unknown reasons the N.-W. Frontier 
tribesman objects to any body of men, however small, above him. 
Security at the halt is therefore obtained by piqueting hills even 1} 
miles away from the camp or bivouac—(vide camp of the 1st Brigade 
at Karamna on 25th—28th December 1897). These piquets are 
safe. It is to be noted that piquets close round the camp should 
also be placed in some cases. 

2. Advanced and Rear Guards.—The security of the advance 
is also attained by piqueting the hills within range, with a support 
to every three or four piquets. The proper method of doing so, and 
how connection is maintained with the column, can only be learnt by 

ractice, and this requires a great deal of practice ; and men have to 
told that the brunt of the fighting will fall on the rear guards, the 
piquets joining in and strengthening them as they pass. Instances 
are rife of disaster which has followed the action of a piquet leaving 
its post by mistake. The good commanders of rear guards, with 
well trained regiments and smaller units under them are valuable 
assets. It must be impressed on the men too that no force, however 
small, can make even a short halt without piquets above them. 

3. Flank Guards.—Piquets dispense with the ordinary civil- 
ised warfare flank guards. 

4. The laying out of and selection of grounds for camps and 
bivouacs with a defensive perimeter—night rests for rifles—chipas.— 
That the reckless waste of ammunition in useless night firing is to 
be forbidden. 

5. Loading up of Transport, its care, method of marching— 
foraging parties—convoys.—The comfort and well being of a Double 
Company depends on how its transport is loaded and treated. 

6. How necessary it is for every officer and man to have an eye 
for country ; if they have not that faculty then to use every endeavour 
to gain it. 

7. Attack—mutual support—sclection of ground to advance 
over and how to do it.—Once the savage enemy has got on the run 
to make a decisive action of it and not stop till he is either destroyed 
or loses his moral. The care of the wounded and conveying them 
along is a most trying part of this warfare: judging distances, 
fire control, distribution of reserve ammunition. 

8. That men thoroughly trained as scouts in the hills can 
get information and inflict damage, with infinitesimal loss to them- 
selves—(vide 5th Gurkha Rifle’s scouts’ work in Tirah, 1897). 

9. Ruses and Ambuscades are very effective. 

10. Sungers and their uscs and abuses. 

: 11. Defensives.—That a passive defence is hopeless—a vigorous 
defence with counter-attacks on every pussible occasion will impress 
the enemy most. 
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12. Officers and men must be accustomed to hard marching 
and understand that they must accept responsibility and be prepared 
at any time to act on their own initiative. 

In (a) T have noted a few of the most important lessons our men 
have to be taught for savage warfare of the 
type which obtains on the N.-W. Frontier of 
India ; and can now as briefly as possible deal with what is to be 
learnt from two recent campaigns, commencing with the Boer war. 
If we compare the characteristics of the combatants and their modes 
of fighting at the commencement of this campaign, we note that the 
British failed in initative, and in the sensible application of the 
leseons they had learnt at Aldershot and elsewhere. They possessed 
discipline and courage. The Boers on the other hand had no cohesion, 
fought each man for himself, had common sense and initiative, bat 
lacked discipline and any idea of mutual support in action. We 
want to combine the best qualifications of the combatants in this 
war in order to make our men what they shonld be. It is again 
prominently demonstrated that the soldier must be grounded in the 
principles of his work and then be encouraged to develop his powers 
of common sense, and initiative in such a manner as to be able to 
deal with the various unforescen situations in which he may find hitm- 
self, to the best of advantage, not only as regards himself, but for his 
comrades, holding in view the aim of his commander which has been 
previously explained to him. 

These habits of common sense and initiative are doubtless 
acquired by the men who have been at any time under the fire of 
modern rifles, and who have fought against the Afridis and like 
tribes, in their rugged country, in its way an excellent training for 
soldiers, but one must not fall into the error of thinking the results 
obtained from wars with tribes wanting in leadership, discipline, 
cohesion, and training, will enable our men to face a war against a 
highly-trained, well-disciplined, and civilised enemy; though the 
habits acquiredin the former will doubtless enable the men con- 
cerned to adapt to themselves more readily to the new conditions 
they have to encounter, provided that they have previously studied 
or been taught what is expected generally of them. It appears to me 
that if one compares the Boer war with the Japanese war one cannot 
help being struck with the fact that in the latter, from the smallest 
units to the largest, the results obtained by the Japenese were due 
to careful training in peace time. The perfect working of the whole 
unit showed the perfect training of its component parts. The Boer 
war abounds in illustrations in its initial stages of what faulty peace 
training results in, i.¢., failure. One must however exempt the troops 
sent out from India, who had the previous advantages we have, of 
executing their peace work over large and varied tracts of country. 
It is most useful to the military reader, who is anxious to give his 
men sound teaching, to compare the attempts at crossing the Tugela, 
or the unsuccessful attempt on the Modder River with the successful 
fight at Dietfontein, and argue out for himsclf what was the secret of 
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success in the latter instances, and the causes for failure in the former. 
This war, I think, furnishes the following seed thoughts which may 
prove useful in preparing our Double Company Lode aaa for training. 

1. The necessity for information, and reliable information 
of the enemy being obtained is prominently to the fore even for 
the smallest unit concerned. 

2. The practice in peace time of methods for transmitting the 
information obtained to the commanders and other units in the 
neighbourhood. 

3. All ranks must acqwire an eye for country and ground —(vide 
Spion Kop where we failed to grasp, till too late, that we had taken 
up a useless position to entrench for defence). 

4. Touch once obtained must be kept with the enemy. 

5. (a) That in the attuck by even a small unit, it is not sufficient 
only to manceuvre the enemy out of his position. The “holding” 
part of the attack is intended to develop such a fire as to prevent the 
enemy from leaving that portion of the position attacked. 

(0) The proper methods of advancing over different kinds of 
unds, and the almost mechanical reinforcing of the first line has to 
taught so as to increase the volume of fire to the highest possible 

development before the crisis. 

(c) Always even ina Double Company to have a small unit in 
hand to face the unexpected. 

6. Casualties must be practised, juniors to at once assume 
command when seniors are disabled. Ihave found Native Officers 
and other ranks “killed” in peace time with difficulty realize that 
they are supposed to be on the instant out of action, and are very 
fond of shouting to the next senior to take command. I suggest 
that B. O.’s, N. O.s’, N.-C. O.’s and men made casualties should kneel 
and take off their haversacks, this being the sign that the man con- 
cerned is out of action. 

7. We must instil into our men that it is cheaper in the end to 
carry a place with considerable casualities than to let an enemy escape 
and have to keep on fighting him. 

8. Observation of fire effect.—I suggest each half section should 
have one man told off, as a trained observer, to watch where bullets 
strike, when this is possible. 

9. Judging distance must go hand in hand with musketry and 
all out-door parades, The Boers showed us on more than one occasion 
how useful their knowledge of picking up ranges proved. 

10. Trenches.—It_ is hardly necessary to dilate on this point — 
the Boer trenches are so well known—the chief points about them are 
that they follow the lie of the ground, and are invisible. Men should 
be taught that these trenches are not to be made with a view to 

ive defence only. 

The value of dummy trenches has also been proved. Men 
should also learn that movement of any kind at once discloses their 
whereabouts. If trenches are advanced down the enemy’s side of 
the hill, covered ways must be made to the rear. 
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11. That however safe a country, either being operated over 
or in which a body of men is halted, appears, 2t is criminal to forego 
careful protective measures (Sannas post is a lesson showing what 
neglect or careless work leads to; and even a precipitous cliff must 
not be left unwatched). 

12. The necessity and careful practice in peace of night opera- 
tions, formations and movements, for without practice in moving 
over a country in the dark in peace time failure will result in action. 

13. Again the whole war shows the necessity for training all 
ranks to accept responsibility and act with common sense and 
judgment. 

The excellent points worthy of note, and to be embodied even 

in the training of the smallest of our units, are 
wo, Bassovapanese = s0 numerous, that a few of the most important 

only can be touched on in an essay of this 
length. It is strikingly evidenced too by this war that the Japanese 
had taken to heart and practised their troops with method and 
common sense in the lessons they had deduced from our war with 
the Boers. 

Prince Kraft in his “ Letters on Infantry ” dwells on the import- 
ance of making men _ hard, agile, and immured to fatigue, before 
they pass on to the ordinary parade exercises, The Japanese appear 
to do this with their men as a training for war exercises. I think we 
hardly grasp the necessity for doing so enough. For instance I 
tnderstand the Japanese make short rushes during the attack’ 
advance ; and the value of passing over 50 to 70 yards at a time of 
the fire-swept zone at top speed appears sclf-evident ; there is just 
as much necessity to practice one’s muscles to do this as it is for a 
man to train fora short race. He has to rise, rush, and lie down at 
once at the spot he has selected to advance up to. 

2. Attuck—(w) The Japanese deploy from close to extended 
order very rapidly, then advance by waves: the supports in the 
same formation at about 150 yards distance. 

(b) Digging during the attack.—As soon as we can get sufficient 
tools and suitable ones, this should be second nature to the skirmisher. 
The Japanese firing line half completed a shelter trench and then 
advanced at the double, and occupied a fresh one, while the supports 
completed the first one. From the little practice I have been able 
to give my Double Company, I believe our men will be quite as keen 
and good as the Japanese are. 

(c) To at once prepare a position taken for defence and be 
ready to repulse a counter-attack. 

3. Reconnaisance-—Our men in the Indian Army require a 
lot of practice in sending in good reports and should be taught what 
points to leave alone and what to report on. The Japanese also 
thoroughly reconnoitred the ground they purposed operating over. 
Reports should never be sent in by less than two orderlies. 

4. Secrecy.—Not an inkling of what was about to occur could be 
obtained even from the private soldier. 
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5. Outpost Duties. Dispositions appear to have been the same 
as ours, the Japanese troops only show us how carefully, strictly and 
with what common sense they carried out their duties, the excellent 
results in war being due to good peace training. 

6. Booking Spies-<the value of reliable scouting, the 
methods of passing information, scems to have been perfected by the 
Japanese. At the same time we are far ahead of them as regards 
signalling by helio, flag, and lamp. From what I can gather too, 
though it is opposed to all our old ideas, our men must be practised 
to spy in peace time, and be made to be on the luok out for spies 
in their midst. There can be no reason why this should not be done 
in maneuvres or training if it is required in war. If it leads to 
nothing else it will ensure the practice of secrecy. The Russians 
could find out next to nothing about the Japanese, whereas the Boers 
knew all they wanted to about us. 

7. Even the smaller unit commanders must learn that it is their 
object to push whatever they are going to do throngh in the way 
most advantageous to themselves, and not to do it in the way the 
enemy wishes them to, also not to disclose to the enemy by their own 
movements what he is reconnoitring to learn—(vide the passage of 
the Yalu, the Japanese precautions, as compared with the Russian’s 
want of them). 

8. Trenches.—The importance of concealing their trench posi- 
tions in every way was thoroughly grasped by the Japanese; and the 
disastrous results of want of head-cover and exposure to view of the 
Russian trenches is instructive. 

9. Distribution of ammunition and replenishing.—The re- 
sults of peace practice in war training are here tea of note. 

10. Infantry (even the Double Company) should be practised 
with artillery and cavalry in order that the necessary co-operation 
and mutual support requisite can be realised in peace trainings. I 
suggest one or two days in the training being devoted to this. The 
methods of passing over ground too, which has been successfully 
ringed by the enemy’s artillery, may be gathered from several of 
the Japanese successes. 

UL. Niyht Operations.—The Japanese usually assaulted just 
before dawn. It is hardly necessary for me to so enlarge on the 
careful peace preparations necessary to ensure the success of night 
operations in war. Our failures in the Boer war when compared 
with the Japanese successes are evidence of the results ensuing 
from the previous peace trainings of the troops concerned. 

12, The necessity for decentralisation of authority, which 
can only be attained by making all ranks do their own work, and 
not do it for them, as well as to accustom men to responsibility, 
and to assume higher commands than their own at a moment's 
notice, can only be practised in peace, to be of use in war. 

13° Obstuclea——The making of modern obstacles, wire en- 
tanglement, mines, ete, should receive more attention in peace 
manwuvres, This can only be done if a sufficient supply of material 
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can be obtained. A certain number of men per company should 
always have wire-cutters, and be taught how and a to use 
them. 

14, The number of good glasses supplied by Government to 
the rank and file in the Japanese Army was far in excess of what 
we have. Observation can be cultivated without glasses, but the 
human sight is limited, and I think our supply is meagre in com- 
parison to the good results obtainable if a larger supply were 
issued. In any case every N.-C. O. should have a good pair and 
be taught how to use them. 

15. It must be patent to all that the net results of the war 
Tam noting on show how carefully the principles of war were 
inculcated into each man’s brain; and how the men had latitude 
given them and were able to apply these to the varied situations 
which they encountered without flinching against a European foe. 
One cannot help being struck in considering the three wars I have 
touched on, that to prepare a man for war, civilised or otherwise, 
the same qualities require to be developed. 

Considering that for the greater portion of the year, owing to 

Conclusion: duties, furlough, leave, ete, neither Double 
Company Commanders, Company nor Section 
Commanders, ever have an opportunity of seeing their units at full 
strength, and also that sections are frequently worked by senior 
sepoys or junior N.-C. O.’s, I think it is remarkable how well trained 
they are. It rests therefore with the Double Company Comman- 
der at Double Company training to rouse a spirit of enthusiasm 
by making his work as interesting and realistic as possible, and 
thus prevent men from thinking it is a thing that has to be got 
through and the so oner it is done the better. I think tents should 
always be carried and used ; and officers and men be made as com- 
fortable as possible. 

2. I do not personally believe much in lectures to Native 
troops. Each day’s work should be prefaced by a short but care- 
ful explanation of the work about to be undertaken on the ground 
about to be worked over; and at the end of the problem set, the 
faults which have actually come to notice should be impressed on 
all concerned then and there. 

8. Field practices with ball should go hand in hand with 
the advanced stages of Double Company training ; and the results of 
careful training on measured ranges can then be put to practical 
use under service conditions. 

4. A careful report on his subordinates and the work done 
should be submitted by the Double Company Commander to his 
Commanding Officer at the end of the training, as this is the only 
real opportunity for sifting the good from the bad or useless men 
under his command. 

5. The Commanding Officer will in addition, having previ- 
ously been furnished with a programme of the training, inspect the 
Double Company on any days he selects, and will have an opportunity 
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ot seeing for himself whether it is being trainedin a competent 
manner or otherwise. 

6. I append a suggested programme for three weeks’ training 
on the lines I have endeavoured to sketch in the foregoing re- 
marks :— 


PROGRAMME SUGGESTED. 


Ist Week. 


To be devoted entirely to section training.—Section Comman- 
ders to be held responsible for the individual training of their men in 
the ground work necessary for the advanced exercises they will 
undergo. Double Company Commanders to detail and explain 
each morning and afternoon’s work on the ground about to be 
worked over irrespective of any special tactical idea, 1.¢., each man 
to be put as sentry for outpost. Reconnoitring patrols, etc.; en- 
trenchments and digging with short implement; extension, distri- 
bution of ammunition, etc, etc. In fact the rudimentry indivi- 
dual instruction required should be given. Mckrometers to be 
taken out daily. Semaphore work to be carried on simultaneously. 
Only blank ammunition to be issued. At the end of each practice 
faults to be pointed out on the ground. Double Company Com- 
manders, Officers, and Native Officers to supervise work only. 


2nd Week. 


The companies to be entirely under their Company Comman- 
ders: and working against each other with special ideas for each 
day’s work. The work done in the weck to embrace every subject 
required for the field training of a soldier. Ball ammunition to 
be issued on certain days, blank on others. It will be most instruc- 
tive if one company prepares a position for defence which the other 
will attack with ball, targets replacing the men in their positions, 
the defenders doing the same on the other day. The elementary 
preparation for the work to be done in this weck has been made 
during the first week’s work. 


8rd Week. 


The Double Company to act as a whole, against another Double 
Company if both can be struck off together. During the attack 
ractice a squadron of cavalry and a section of artillery to co-operate 
by mutual arrangement. This week to be from start to finish one 
set of operations with special ideas dovetailing into each other; the 
Double Company Commander being out of action and umpire. One 
day to be given to the Double Company Officer. The remainder to 
be under Native Officers. Ball ammunition to be used in all target 
practices. In this weck again a defensive position could be prepared 
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by both Double Companies—which they could both attack assisted 

by artillery and cage targets as before replacing the men. 
During the last two weeks casualties of all ranks to be freely 

practised. Juniors to at once replace seniors. I have only sketched 

out the general drift of a programme for training; the details 


for each day’s work must, I think, be left to Double Company Com- 
manders to submit themselves. 


A SCHEME FOR PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By “RANKER.” 


The demand has already been put forward in Parliament by the 
rising democracy that a large increase shall be made in the number 
of commissions bestowed upon men in the ranks, and there can be 
no doubt but that some measure to give effect to the aspiration will 
be forced upon the consideration of the authorities before many years 
have passed. The following suggestions are therefore presented in 
the hope that the experience of a “ranker” may be of some use in 
considering the question. 

To begin with, I am convinced that while it is desirable, and 
politically expedient, to promote men from the ranks, our army does 
not at present contain, in any number, men fitted for such advance- 
ment. The main factor in the case is that the officer is not made 
simply to confer upon the individual a gratifying improvement in 
position, but to provide the soldier with a leader. Now, as the poet 
reminds us, we must take the soldier as we find him, and it is no use 
whatever to give him officers whom he does not look up to. The 
relaxation of discipline that has taken place of late years, and which 
must be considered deplorable in view of the greater strain of mo- 
dern war and the diminished facility which the mcdern battlefield 
affords to the exercise of authority, demands higher personal qualities 
than in the “good old days” when there was a greater gulf between 
officer and man. But with these qualities must be associated the per- 
sonal factor—the “je ne sais quoi” of military command. This it is 
which causes the soldier to mentally surrender himself to the influ- 
ence of his leader, and is the more important factor. Thus the aris- 
tocrat, or even the man who is mercly wealthy, is potentially a better 
regimental officer than one who, having all else in his favour to 
a greater degree, lacks in himself or his circumstances anything to 
attract the soldier's interest. The soldier, as I know him, regards with 
very little respect the officer who is not, in the first place, a “ real 
gentleman,” and even the gentleman who is poor comes in for contemp- 
tuous notice if not of strong personality. I therefore think it would 
be a great mistake since the right class do not exist in the ranks in 
any numbers, to make officers of the next best thing available, name- 
ly the Colour-Sergeants and Sergeants. Most of these are undoubt- 
edly splendid men, and asa body the backbone of the army, but the 
withdrawal of the best to make unsatisfactory officers would weaken 
the army in a vital spot, and I believe that were better conditions in 
quarters, pension, etc., given to thuse ranking as Colour-Sergeant, not 
one in a hundred would accept a commission, hardly even a Quartcr- 
master’s if offered. At the same time I am strongly against the 
idea of making a rank of Under Officer, a sort of bastard rank, the 
offspring of vague desire on the one hand and of scarcity on the 
other, which some would foist upon the army. It would certainly be 
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unwise to divide between Under Officers and Non-Commissioned 
Officers what authority and respect now attach to the latter, and 
it must not be forgotten that, as things are now, no further demand 
can be made upon the men under these heads. 

For these reasons I believe that the question of promotion from 
the ranks must be approached in a more comprehensive way than 
that of merely giving stars for stripes, and that the basis of recruiting 
must first be broadened. This means that the men who would do 
very well, the well-educated but less wealthy middle classes, must be 
attracted to the Colours by a definite comprehensive scheme which 
promises, in their opinion, the chance of acareer. Any such scheme 
must, of course, come into operation from a prospective date reason- 
ably distant to enable the men to come forward and qualify. 

The main features of the scheme recommended is that a mili- 
tary college for Non-Commissioned Officers should be established at 
or near Sandhurst, and that periodically men considered fit for com- 
missions should be sent there for training. These men should first be 
required to have obtained a Ist class certificate in education,a pass 
certificate in a modern language, a musketry certificate, have been 
qualified as efficient supernumerary signallers and to have passed in 
subjects (a) and (b). On going to college they should live and be 
dressed exactly like Sandhurst Cadets, remaining there 18 months. 
During this time they should study military subjects and whatever 
language they had previously passed in, also riding ; every endeavour 
being made to ensure enthusiasm in study as well as in never-forgot- 
ten sport. It is probable that none would have to be weeded out at 
this stage, the preliminaries having sufficed to show what kind of 
men they were. Finally, they should be appointed to regiments as 
fall Lieutenants, with an outfit allowance and with additional pay at 
two shillings a day right through their service. In the cavalry, the 
additional pay should be four shillings, the number of officers in each 
regiment being reduced by two, a measure which the intelligence of 
modern Non-Commissioned Officers renders possible. But the essen- 
tial thing throughout is that the men should be of the class to com- 
mand respect, for though the working man elects “ labour members” to 
play political garb for him, he wants none of him in any other capacity, 
and Atkins desires no Military Labour Members to rule him in thearmy. 

An officer who at that time was unaware that I had passed 
through the mill, once observed to me that, in his opinion, men _pro- 
moted from the ranks to substantive commissioned rank were not on 
the whole, a success. With that opinion I agreed from conviction 
and need not discuss the present “system” of converting Lance-Cor- 
porals into Znd-Lieutenants, but Iam sure the charge would not 
hold good if the scheme I have outlined were carried out; still less 
would our army be thereby laid open to the opinion which another 
gentleman (also in ignorance of my being a ranker) expressed, that 
the inferiority of a certain foreign army as compared with another 
was due to the large proportion of rankcr officers in it. But he did 
not know much about the subject in any case, 


THE VALUE OF A PERSONAL ENTRENCHING 
IMPLEMENT. 


By Meza. 


This is a subject which is frequently under discussion and 
concerning which opinions appear to be largely divided. It is the 
opinion of some that when an entrenching tool forms part of the 
personal equipment of the soldier, the additional weight it entails on 
him out-balances its advantages. 

Many kinds of tools have been suggested and tried, but no decision 
appears to have been arrived at as to the advisability of the entrench- 
ing tool forming a part of a soldier's equipment. One cannot do better 
than refer to the greatest and most experienced of soldiers, Napoleon. 
It was one of his maxims that “There are five things which a soldier 
should never be without, his firelock, his ammunition, his knapsack, 
his provisions (for at least four days), and his entrenching tool...... = 

It may be argued that what was useful in Napoleon’s day does 
not apply to the present; that the invention of the breech-loading 
magazine rifle, smokeless powder, and quick-firing guns capable of 
tremendous destructive effect at long ranges, have revolutionised 
tactics. This is perfectly true, but the value of field fortification has 
increased with these changes. Combined Training says “The 
introduction of smokeless powder has made the question of conceal- 
ment of primary importance ; it is now possible for troops well posted 
to maintain a heavy fire without disclosing their position.” 

Infantry Training lays down, with regard to the occupation of 
@ position, that “ when there is no time to entrench every man must 
improvise cover for himself, and this should be constantly practised in 

ace? 

Tt would appear then that entrenching and the creation of ob- 
stacles is more important to-day than ever it was. The present system 
of carrying entrenching tools on mules has many disadvantages, viz., 
the troops may have to scale heights where it is impossible for mules 
to go. Wher the attack is launched and the men are under fire, it is 
difficult to get the tools issued to them, and, having done so, the men 
have much difficulty in using such cumbersome implements as picks 
and shovels while lying down. During a night march if the mules 
trot, buck, or fall down, the tools rattle and the noise may give away 
the movement, The advantages of the present system are that a larger 
tool can be carried and its transport entails no fatigue on the men. 

It is evident that if a man is to carry an entrenching tool, in 
addition to his other equipment, it must be both small and light 
and the greater number of purposes it will serve, the better. It 
would appear that neither pick nor shovel, nor a combination of the 
two. if made small and light enough to cause no encumbrance to the 
soldier, would be of any practical value except perhaps in very soft 
ground. The implement then that suggests itself is a form of axe 
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with a long head. The advantages of this description of tool are—it 
could be conveniently carried slung on the soldier's left, it can be 
used for a large variety of purposes, it is adaptable to every descrip- 
tion of country, except rocky country where any form of entrench- 
ing tool would be useless. 

In the event of every man having such an implement asa part 
of his personal equipment, the necessity of providing him with an 
unwieldly tool while under fire would be obviated ; he would always 
have it with him whether on a hill top or in any position where ‘it 
would be difficult to convey the larger tool. It would be unnecessary 
for a small force making a night march, when silence is so essential, 
to be accompanied by mules carrying entrenching tools, and it would 
add confidence to the soldier since he knows he has always the means 
of providing some sort of cover for himself. 

The uses of such an implement are many. It can be used by 
the soldier while lying down to scrape up enough earth to protect 
him while in that position. 

In operating in a woody country it can be used to cut down 
branches of trees to form a barricade, obstacles, or temporary 
shelters. It is useful for cutting sods for revetments or for cutting 
firewood or wood for bridging, etc. It could also be used for 
constructing temporary latrines and for many other purposes. 

If operating in a country where trees are plentiful and every 
man is in possession of such an implement, it should be unnecessary 
to carry any form of tent, as temporary shelters can easily be 
constructed out of a few branches and some grass or by putting sods 
on the branches of trees. This is a great consideration in these days 
when saving in transport is so important. 

It is not intended that such an implement should altogether 
take the place of the entrenching tools at present in use, as the 
latter would of course be more useful for digging trenches, ete., when 
not actually under fire of the enemy. The idea is that it would be of 
infinite value when the pick or shovel is unavailable or unadaptable. 

The weight, shape, and size of such an implement can only be 
decided after careful and thorough experiments ; it should be subjected 
to many severe and varied tests until the most desirable pattern is 
arrived at. It might be carried in a leather case attached to the belt. 

There is little doubt that some such implement will form part of 
every soldier’s equipment before long and, since it must cause an 
additional weight and some small discomfort while on the march, itis 
important that the best results should be obtained. 

When once the soldier has discovered the advantages of this tool 
he will recognise that it more than compensates for the discomfort 
which its carriage entails, and it will become for him what the 
claspknife is to the sailor. 

Every man naturally considers his personal comfort and the 
soldier is no exception to this rule. Having seen that the possession 
of an axe affords comfort in many ways every soldier will cheerfully 
carry one as part of his personal equipment. 


NIGHT OPERATIONS DURING RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


By 2np-LigeuTENANT T. F. O’Matiey, RoyaL MuNsTER 
FUSILIERS. 


There are many military writers of to-day, who condemn night 
marches as the result of over anxiety to spare those troops engaged 
in them. However, it has been found that in the open plains of 
southern Europe and in tropical climates, even if only to avoid the 
heat of the day, an army must make repeated night marches to draw 
near to the enemy’s position. 

We will see, if we read through and study the details of this last 
great war, that night attacks which were formerly almost exclusively 
confined to seige campaigning, have now taken their place as ordinary 
occurrences in field warfare. As regards seige canfpaigning Port 
Arthur has given us excellent examples of operations carried out by 
night against a fortress. The partial destruction by night of the 
Russian fleet anchored in the roadstead at Port Arthur by Japanese 
destroyers at the commencement of the war. The capture of 303 
Metre Hill after repeated failures by day. The frequent sorties by 
the Russians who often and often destroyed the Japanese mines and 
earthworks which were in dangerous proximity to their position. 
The many Japanese assaults made under cover of darkness on the 
forts around Port Arthur. 

Whenever great masses of men had to be brought up close ta 
the enemy’s position, the Japanese on practically every occasion used 
night marches to cover their movements and effect concentrations. 
In the battle fought at Liaoyang which lasted from the 28th August 
until the 4th of September 1904, the Japanese approached the 
Russian position mainly by night marches made on the nights of the 
28th and 29th. On the 29th the march which was shepeuried during 
the day was continued at nightfall so excellently that the Japanese 
5th Division got to within decisive range of the Russian position, 
intrenched there, and delivered their attack the following day. 

As regards concentration with reference to night operations one 
cannot do better than to refer to the battle fought at Waranau on 
the 14th and 15th of June 1904. On the 14th the Russians more 
than held their own but on the 15th the Japanese having concentrated 
a battery of 108 guns opposite the Russian right, during the preceding 
night, silenced the latter’s artillery and so paved the way for the turn- 
ing movement which had already commenced: without these guns it 
is very doubtful whether the movement would have succecded. 

To turn to the use made by the Russians of night operations in 
the above mentioned battle: under the cover of darkness, on two suc- 

cessive nights they retired on VANZELIN and it was in this way that 
most of the Russian retirements in subsequent battles were carried 
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out after the defeat at Liaoyang ; the Russians, a report tells us, held 
on toa few points to enable them to carry out their retreat at 
nightfall. 

It has been said that night operations should not be used because 
of the lack of control, the dreaded result of losing your way and so 
probably being found at daybreak by the enemy either in a_precari- 
ous position, or so far away that you cannot act in conjunction with 
the other forces who may have already begun the attack. 

At Liaoyang the 3rd Division of the Japanese army could not, 
on account of the impenctrable tangles of millet combined with the 
darkness, get nearer by daybreak than 2,000 paces from the Russian 
position and so could not co-operate with the 5th Division which had 
commenced the attack. Night operations during the war were by no 
means uniformly successful ; innumerable Russian reconnoitring par- 
ties advancing by night at the Shaho and at Mukden were surprised 
by the Japanese and thrown into confusion for men are liable to 
be thrown into disorder much more readily at night than by day. 

There is not the slightest doubt that when an army of the 
present day is before a fortress or facing an enemy which in these 
days may be defended by semi-permanent fortifications, like the 
Russian positions were at TELITZE, MUKDEN and the SHAHO, such 
an ariny cannot even move its artillery by day without subjecting it 
to great losses. At TELIssu the Japanese artillery endeavouring to 
support their infantry in the attack had all the horses of some 
batteries shot. 

Often when the Japanese attack had failed time after time by 
day, the assault was carried out successfully by night. A good 
example of the above was the action of the 5th Japanese Division 
at Liaoyang during the day of the 30th. They repeatedly attacked 
two hills but were driven back ; at night fall, however, they captured 
them, but not before they had been taken and retaken three times. 

The Japanese did not use night operations unless an attack 
by day had_ tailed or when the losses incurred by an assault of the 
enemy's position during day light would have been too heavy. 

Having approached the enemy’s position under cover of dark- 
ness the attack usually commenced at daybreak ; although on the 
13th and 14th of October 1904, the grand assault was carried out by 
night. 

“The Japanese utilise the ground by day and night,” a Russian 
report says, “in an ideal manner,” and their advance by night was 
carried out in the following manner. 

The ground having been carefully reconnoitred in front, the Ist 
line advance some hundreds of yards and dig trenches: when a 
certain amount of cover is dug scouts are again sent forward and, if 
there are no signs of the enemy, the Ist line again advances some 
distance and digs trenches, the 2nd line at the same time occupies 
the first trenches and makes them almost perfect, and so on, until the 
Russians stopped them or when they get within decisive range from 
which position they attack at day break. 
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To march and attack by night, to remain in earthworks by day, 
such are the characteristics of the tactics which have been forced 
upon us by modern weapons. 

Night attacks must and will certainly become common, artillery 
will be used, although one of the chief characteristics of the last war 
was that by day artillery was predominant and by night infantry. 

An army of the future should be well supplied with powerful 
search-lights, starshells and other mechanical appliances and then 
excellent practise may be carried out by artillery at night. 

The Pasian artillery practice on the Shaho was almost as good 
by night as by day, but this was because both armies were practically 
stationary and sheltered behind semi-permanent fortifications. 

Genius recognises rule and studies experience, but uses its 
knowledge in its own way and time and if a combination of brain- 
power, cohesion, and concentration with individuality is applicable to 
day manwuvres still more so is it applicable to night. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY IN THE RUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR. 


Translated from the Supplement tothe “Internationale Revue 
uber die Gesamten Armeen und Flotten ” of May 1907. 


By Caprain C.J. B. Hay, p.s.c., Q. O. Corps oF GUIDES. 


The literature of the Russo-Japanese War is prolific, and not a 
few critiques lie in front of us, which deal with instructive experi- 
ences arising from events in that campaign. It is therefore striking 
how comparatively little the activity and performances of the cavalry 
are thought about, and how seldom the question is put, what conclu- 
sions can be arrived at in the domain of cavalry for the future employ- 
ment of that arm from the campaign of 1904-05. As a reason 
for this superficial, and very a aes inadequate and insufficient, 
judgment of the cavalry, one finds even in serious critiques the brief 
allusion that this arm did not do much on either side and found no 
suitable field for its activity, and that in consequence it was impossi- 
ble to make instructive observations or to draw decisive conclusions. 
This argument is nevertheless most astonishing, for we shall sub- 
sequently see that, on carefully reflecting on the course of events 
during the war, the cavalry was not so inactive throughout as is 
often assumed, and that very many lessons worthy of notice can be 
deduced from their positive as well as negative performances. 

The greatest error that the Russian leaders made before even 
the outbreak of hostilities, and which continued throughout the 
course of the campaign, was notoriously the under-rating of their 
opponents. It is also said that the most influential authorities could 
not bring themselves to and did not deem it necessary to detail a 
sufficient proportion of the good regular cavalry present in European 
Russia—Guards and Dragoons—for the theatre of war in Asia. Only 
three regiments were sent out, of which, it may be added, the 5lst 
and 52nd Dragoons only reached their destinations in the 17th Army 
Corps area at the end of July 1904. 

How blameworthy the action of the army leaders was in not 
devoting more attention to the employment of their best-trained and 
most reliable cavalry, was most conclusively proved by both these 
regiments of Dragoons. For they succeeded in what the Cossacks 
up till then had had extremely limited success, namely in thorough- 
ly clearing up the situation as regards their opponents, and also, 
amongst other things, during the battle of Liaoyang in locating the 
movement to the right of Kuroki’s army and its crossing to the other 
bank of the Taitse Ho above Liaoyang. 

In place of regular cavalry were detailed to the field army only 
portions of the numerous bodies of Cossacks which are at the disposal 
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of the Russian Empire, and it was quite taken for granted that 
their hardy horses, easily satisfied with frugal fare, would be admir- 
ably suited to the peculiar climatic and local conditions of Manchuria. 
This assumption might, perhaps, have proved correct had the military 
authorities detailed the fower of the Cossack soldiery to take part in 
the campaign. But of the Orenburg, Ural, and other Cossacks, who 
formed the major part of the cavalry in the theatre of war, and up 
to the end of the autumn of 1904 had reached a strength of 207 
sotnias, more than half were composed of men of the second and 
third “category.” In foreign departmental circles, too, it was no se- 
cret before the outbreak of the campaign that at the most the Cossack 
Regiments of the Don detailed for the European Cavalry Divisions 
would only be able to meet half-way the demands which are made 
of a body of horsemen of the present day. 

For some years a perceptible lack of horse-flesh had made itself 
felt in all the Cossack districts. The men coming in for service with 
the colours,on whom from time immemorial the obligation had been 
imposed of bringing with them their own horses AA weapons, found 
themselves no longer able to do so. The responsibility for remounts 
had, therefore, to be undertaken by the Government. In this such 
difficulties presented themselves that the mounts of the Cossacks, 
especially those of the second and third “categories,” left much to be 
desired. Such being the condition of affairs it is not easy to under- 
stand how the Army Commanders could pin all their hopes as regards 
cavalry on the Cossacksalone. To exculpate them, the fact may, per- 
haps, be brought forward that the reports about the 35 sotnias, which 
were present with the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Siberian Army Corps at the 
outbreak of the war, were worded in particularly favourable terms, 
and thus the military were strengthened in their opinion that these 
troops were doubtless best suited to carry out the duties of the 
cavalry in the theatre of war. 

That this opinion of the capabilities of the Siberian Cossacks 
was not altogether at fault, is evidenced by a most interesting corro- 
boration in the diary of Colonel von Csicserics, who was with the 
staff of General Kuropatkin during the last days of the battle of 
Mukden. Herr von Csicserics here remarks that the greater part of 
the men had taken part in the disturbances in China, and had con- 
sequently “become men inured to war, to whom a life in the field 
afforded visible pleasure. An astonishing bump of locality, adroitness 
and dexterity in cross-questioning the inhabitants, these were the 
most prominent qualities of these Cossacks who, if they had been 
correspondingly educated, would have been able to accomplish even 
brilliant performances.” But it was in this very question of educa- 
tion that most of the bodies of Cossacks were lamentably deficient. 
First of all thrown together of necessity at the moment of the com- 
mencement of the war, then gradually expanded and improved, they 
started partially unprepared, neither properly drilled nor instructed, 
for tasks and conditions which only troops trained to a high pitch of 
perfection could perform. 
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In St. Petersburg they gave credence to the existing deficiencies, 
which, as time went on, became more and more apparent in the Cos- 
sack troops, and in order to remedy these to a certain extent officers 
were appointed to them from the Guard and Line Cavalry Regiments. 
But the lack of homogeneity in the corps of officers, which resulted 
from this, only increased the faults of an organisation deficient from 
the commencement, and rendered it more dificult to carry on. 

To add to all this, there was a lack of suitable personalities in 
high places to assume the réle of cavalry leaders, and impart their 
knowledge and power to troops who were not yet fully prepared. 
Therefore the many services, which General Rennankampf for instance 
performed, and also the personal ability of Generals Mischenko and 
Samsonoff, should not be under-rated, but with the quite inadequate 
support which was afforded them by the troops under their command, 
even they were not equal to the stupendous tasks which were imposed 
on them from all sides. 

So it is seen that in this war it has been proved once again, and 
that to a high degree, that nothing great can be accomplished with 
improvisations of cavalry, and that cavalry especially when incor- 
porated in divisions, if it wishes to be led to high aims, cannot be 
stamped out of the ground immediately before great events. 

Cavalry to be of use should already in time of peace have lived 
with their leaders, should have learnt together what their action 
should be in war, and should ever bear in mind that very frequently 
the most vitai crises and results depend on their successes. 

The organisation of the Japanese cavalry too proved to be 
faulty, quite apart from the consideration that from the point of view 
of numbers it was scarcely in a position to meet all the demands which 
are made of a body of modern cavalry. At the commencement of 
the war Japan disposed of one Guard and sixteen Line Cavalry 
Regiments, of which to cach of the thirteen divisions of the field 
army a regiment of three squadrons was detailed, while the three 
remaining Line Regiments were first of all organised in two Brigades, 
and later on, before the battle of Mukden, in a Division. When in 
the course of the campaign a number of Infantry Reserve Brigades 
were raised, each contained a reserve cavalry squadron in its organisa- 
tion, It appears to us that the leading commanders in the Japan- 
ese ariny, in view of their notorious lack of cavalry, would have acted 
more advantageously to their own interests if they detailed to each 
Infantry Division only one or at the most two squadrons as divisional 
and had organised their remaining cavalry into brigades and 


In the reconnaissances admirably organised by the General Staff, 
and in the battles of position which were so great a feature of this 
war, fewer numbers than those actually at their disposal would 
have been employed with individual divisions in the services of 
exploration and security. The cavalry thus set free for higher organis- 
ations might then, under, skilful leading. especially on the Japanese 
left flank and with the lie of the country which was here so favourable’ 
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have found numerous opportunities for far-reaching enterprises 
and more than once have threatened the lines of communications of 
the Russians. And that Marshal Oyama might have turned the 
defeat of the Russians at Mukden into a complete rout, if, instead of 
a single cavalry division whose head had reached the railway line 
Mukden-Tieling by the ard March, he had had several at his dis- 
posal, is openly stated from the Russian side in the latest book on the 
war, namely that by General Kuropatkin. 

When one thinks of the prudent, far-reaching preparations for 
the war taken by the Japanese Government, and realises how excel- 
lently on the whole the army was organised, trained, and armed, it 
must then at first sight appear really astounding how neglected and 
backward the cavalry was in comparison to the other arms. In extenu- 
ation for this it may be advanced that the ordinary conditions for 
the employment and training of cavalry are not altogether favourable 
in Japan. Impracticable mountainous country on the one hand, and 
ground cultivated up to the last possible foot on the other, allows of 
next to no freedom of movement. Horse-breeding too is but little 
developed in the island empire. 

Quite apart from the Sifficulty of getting sufficient pasturage in 
a country so over-cultivated, the soil which is strongly saline only 
yields a most inferior kind of green fodder. 

Thus before the war began the cavalry, even weak as they were, 
could not make good their deficiency in horse-flesh in their native 
country, but were forced to mount themselves almost exclusively on 
waler ponies, but little suited for the purpose. In addition to the 
unfavourable configuration of the country and the lack of horse-flesh, 
matters which hinder the training of the individualas much as that 
of troops, and which cannot be called advantageous for the organi- 
sation of the larger cavalry formations, emphasis must also be laid 
on the fact that the Japanese with their extremely short legs are by 
nature but little adapted for the réle of cavalry soldiers, and thus 
the interest of the army authorities in the cavalry arm is not parti- 
cularly stimulated. Finally they must have been to a considerable 
degree influenced by the well-known fact of the numerical supe- 
riority of the Russian cavalry, and so avoided starting off with a 
number of improvised cavalry formations at the outbreak of the 
war, deciding to keep their few cavalry, generally speaking, in the 
settled formations and organisations in which they had been trained 
in peace. One cannot finally reproach the Army Commander strong- 
ly for adhering to these principles, when it is perhaps probable that 
the army had inits ranks more doughty cavalry leaders of the 
calibre of Generals Prince Kanin, Tamura, and Akijama, who in this 
way were enabled to prove their talents. 

But what the Japanese cavalry soldier lacked in horsemanship, 
was compensated for by hisintelligence, his resourcefulness in the field, 
and his good training in shooting. In the war against Russia the 
cavalry most emphatically proved that it was possessed of shese quali- 
ties. Repeatedly, in the orders of the day and in the proclamations 
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of the Army Commanders and of the Commander-in-Chief, there 
were references to the excellent information and reports which 
reached them from reconnoitring detachments and patrols, and on one 
occasion Marshal Oyama categorically stated that, without the help 
which had been afforded him by the cavalry, he would have been 
groping in the dark in the measures he was at that time under- 
taking. Particular attention must be drawn to this fact here, be- 
cause, in the literature which treats of the Russo-Japanese War, 
the statement is made repeatedly that the Japanese Generals had 
to thank the already-mentioned and certainly admirably directed 
system of espionage and intelligence almost entirely for the good 
information which they obtained. No doubt this excellent organisa- 
tion did very excellent service for the whole army, and often 
contributed to the successes gained, but it would be considerably 
disparaging the performances of the cavalry in the service of recon- 
naissance, if it were conceded that they were excelled in this by 
spics. 

During the campaign the Japanese cavalry fought to a consider- 
able extent on foot, and that indeed not only in independent 
operations, but frequently in combination with their own infantry. It 
is an especially striking feature of this war how often, on the side of 
the Japanese, the cavalry fought dismounted shoulder to shoulder 
with the infantry. The fact is accounted for by the limited amount of 
training in riding (which has already been shortly alluded to) of the 
Japanese cavalry, who could not be set an independent task of any 
magnitude or allotted any great activity on the field of battle. Their 
numerical inferiority, too, and, at any rate at the beginning of the 
operations, their evident awe of the masses of Russian icavalry may 
be taken as the reason that the cavalry detachments did not venture 
very far afield, and that frequently infantry followed them, on whom 
they fell back, and with whom they made common cause when the 
enemy appeared i in superior force and pressed them back. 

Captain Count Wrangel of the Cavalry of the Austro-Hungarian 
army, in his very interesting brochwre entitled “'The Cavalry in 
the Campaign in East Asia,” sets forth a number of cases, in which 
the Japanese cavalry fighting on foot contributed towards victory. 
Thus General Akijama with the Ist Cavalry Brigade under his com- 
mand joined in the battle of Wafangkao at a most opportune time, 
in order to stem the attack of the 2nd Brigade of the 35th Russian 
Infantry Division (commanded by Major-General Glasko), with his 
men fighting dismounted. By this act he relieved the 3rd Japanese 
Division who were in danger of having their right enveloped by the 
enamy’s advance, from a most critical situation. 

When the eastern flank of the Russians was compelled soon after 
to beat a retreat on account of the general situation on the battle- 
field, the Japanese Cavalry Brigade prosecuted an energetic pursuit, 
and even forced the opposing rear-guard out of their strong position 
at Taitsyatum. All this was dismounted action, and the losses they 
suffered were strikingly insignificant. 
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In the battle of the Sha Ho the 2nd Independent Cavalry 
Brigade under Kotohito-Kanin by their fire-action helped the few 
troops left in reserve to repulse Rennankampf’s attack on Bonsiku, 
which was being carried by superior forces. Akijama’s cavalry, too, 
defended the village of Sandepu for whole days against the impetu- 
ous attack of the Russian infantry. It is worthy of note that they 
made use of their explosive cartridges as missiles. 

Nothing has come to light in this war of any real activity on the 
battlefield of the Japancse cavalry as a whole, and one must there- 
fore take count of the little hand-to-hand fight in the battle of 
Wafangkao between some sotnias of Cossacks of Samsonoft’s Brigade 
and the cavalry of General Akijama, in which the former are said to 
have made good use of their lances. We have already given the 
reason why the Japanese cavalry did not accomplish more in this 
field. On the other hand stress ought to be laid on the fact that 
the Japanese, in spite of the defects under which their cavalry 
laboured, on several occasions showed that they understood how to 
break in upon and do damage to the lines of communication of the 
Russians by means of cleverly planned and equally cleverly executed 
raids. For example, on F ebruary 12th, 1905, two squadrons suc- 
ceeded in getting in rear of the Russian army, and in partially blowing 
up the fortified railway-bridge at Fantsiatun, north of Guntsuling. 
The result was that a sort of panic broke out in the Russian Head- 
quarters, and General Kuropatkin caused a whole brigade of infantry 
and the division of Cossacks of the Don to be sent back to the north 

as a protective measure. Rich in interesting episodes, too, are the 
enterprises of the detachments commanded by Majors Naganuma and 
Sasegawa. They were composed of 150 men each, 75 picked men 
and horses being contributed by each Cavalry Brigade, and a Captain 
by each regiment. The task of these squadrons was to advance 
independently to the railway line, Mukden-Harbin, and to destroy 
the railway thoroughly, as well as to spread a sense of insecurity in 
the enemy's rear. It is ost improbable that these squadrons were 
able to make sure of co-operation with the Hun-Hutzes. The two 
leaders were presumably told the moment when the destruction of 
the railway would be most effective. 

Sasegawa's detachment succeeded in destroying the railway on 
the 25th February at Bodnié, 150 kilometres (about 94 miles) south- 
west of Harbin. 

Major Naganuma’s detachment united on the 9th January at 
Sumapano, not far from Heikautai; the next day passing close to 
the regiments of the Russian cavalry leader, Mischenko, which 
were marching in a south-westerly direction, with the intention 
of destroying the railway-bridge over the Hsinkao, south of Shang- 
shun and 256 kilometres (160 miles) north of Mukden. Supply 
vehicles were not taken, each small body had to live on the country, 
and each cavalry soldier carried in his havresack seven days’ rations of 
compressed rice. In forty-three days the small detachment, ata 
temperature of from 25 to 30 degrees Celsius, covered a distance of 
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480 kilometres (300 miles), the first portion of the ride being 
accomplished for the most part by night. Man and horse were 
fit throughout. The sudden appearance of Japanese cavalry, who 
had apparently interchanged with the Hun Hutzes, had prevented 
the Russians from taking counter-measures in time. The destrne- 
tion of the railway-bridge over the Hsinkao was accomplished on 
February 11th. 

With this their task was finished, and now their leader decided 
to return at once to the army. On the night of February 14th the 
Japanese succeeded in repulsing the attack of two sotnius of Cos- 
sacks, with two guns and, what is more, in capturing one of the 
guns. This encounter together with the announcement that the 
destruction of the bridge had been carried out by a strong force 
of Japanese cavalry caused Kuropatkin to withdraw cavalry from 
his right flank, and send them back from Mukden to Shangshun. 
The Japanese succecded in eluding them, and after an absence of 
sixty-three days safely reached their own army on March 13th, just 
as the battle of Mukden was being decided in favour of the 
Japanese. 

We cannot withhold our appreciation of the Japanese cavalry- 
men. They grasped their task clearly, and earried it out without 
letting themselves be stopped by side issues; attention was paid 
to sparing their horses, and in this way a great success was attained. 
It shows what even numerically weak cavalry can perform in the 
face of superior numbers, when commanded by an energetic leader. 

As a contrast to this one of the largest enterprises, which was 
undertaken on the Russian side by General Mischenko, is rich in 
lessons on account of the many errors committed. 66 squadrons, 5% 
batteries, 4 machine guns, and 4 sections of mounted infantry (mount- 
ed scouts from ditterent infantry regiments), united on the 8th 
January 1905, Sakudiapu, 20 kilometres (124 miles) south-west 
of Mukden, in order to set out on the ride under the orders of the 
popular cavalry leader. A detachment of Pioneers, a section of a 
bridging train, and four sotrias of mounted Frontier Guards, as 
well as 1,600 pack animals for the conveyance of the means of 
subsistence, were finally added to the command. The best cavalry 
in the Russian Army in Manchuria—3_ regiments of Cossacks of 
the Don and 3 regiments of Dragoons—took part in the raid, a 
circumstance which must not be overlooked when passing judg- 
ment on Mischenko’s performances. The primary object of the 
General was to surprise Inkau, a post on the line of communications, 
and to capture the supplies which are supposed to be there. The 
leader overlooked the fact that, since the harbour had been frozen 
over, it had lost its importance, and that by this time all additional 
supplies for the Japanese troops were sent vid Dalny. The des- 
truction of the extremely important railway line, Port Arthur- 
Liaoyang, which ought to have been the chief objective of the 
expedition,—as subsequent to the fall of Port’ Arthur it was neces- 
sarily of the very greatest importance for the forward march of 
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General Nogi’s army,—only occupied a position of secondary mo- 
ment in his eyes. 

Although the progress of the force, which was divided into 
three columns, retarded as it was by Hun Hutzes and small de- 
tachments of Japanese infantry, was only very gradual, and did 
not average more than 29 kilometres (about 18 miles) per diem, 
still the situation was not an unfavourable one when Niuchwang 
was reached on January 12th. Even if only a moderate amount 
of energy had been expended en the object in view, it ought not to 
have suffered any great hardships, if the march had been resumed the 
same day in order to attack and seize Haitshén, which was alleged 
to be occupied by 1,500 Japanese infantry and artillery. This task 
could have been accomplished by &,500 cavalry with 34 guns. 

But even if they wished to avoid the losses, which the capture 
of a fortified place must always entail, Mischenko’s columns might 
at least have been sent out to various places as far as the railway— 
when the latter might have been lastingly damaged. Instead of 
this the leader of the detachment unconcernedly adhered to his 
original project of the capture of Inkau. The railway station was 
then, aided by great good fortune, stormed by 12 sotnias of different 
regiments, dismounted, and some magazines hanced. In the mean- 
while strong ofticers’ patrols did some insignificant damage to the 
railway lines, Inkau-Taschichao and Taschichao-Haitshén. These 
were the sole results of a raid organised with such waste of strength. 

On January 17th, Mischenko’s cavalry returned to the Russian 
lines. They had lost 7 officers and 71 men killed, and 32 officers 
and 257 men wounded. The raid, even indifferently carried out 
as it was, had certainly spread unrest far afield, and had caused 
the Japanese Generals to detach troops from the field army for the 
protection of isolated localities, which remained withdrawn during 
some days of the operations, but what did it matter if these few 
battalions were away, when it was a question of such huge armies? 
The material damage done was only small. If the cavalry had 
really wanted to be of some use to their army, then they should 
have remained concentrated, stayed for some time on the neighbour- 
hood of the railway, and made efforts to possess themselves of the 
line for some hours. 

General Mischenko from the first lost sight of his main objec- 
tive; wherever so small a chance of success offered, he went after 
it, without stopping to enquire whether the game was worth the 
candle. As has already been pointed out, the expedition to Inkan, 
on the news that the magazines there were insufficiently protected, 
was quite a mistake. Even when these few magazines were actually 
destroyed they were easily enough filled again. What was accom- 

lished by this numerous force could have been equally well done 
y single regiments, or even by strong patrols. 

The protection of the country through which the lines of commnu- 
nication pass by means of flying columns, as organised on the 
Japanese side, proved effectual. 
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Just as the Russian cavalry failed in this big enterprise, so it 
was the case on nearly all occasions in the service of reconnaissance, 
whether it was a question of large or small, weighty or less import- 
ant missions. The error lay, as has already been once briefly 
mentioned, in the faulty training of the troops in peace, in the 
failure of pedantic, old-fashioned, and narrow-minded cliques, and in 
the deficit of sufficiently numerous and suitable books of instruction 
and guidance, which might to some extent at any rate have com- 
pensated for neglect. 

In this respect the Commander-in-Chief deserves less blame ; 
during the course of the war General Kuropatkin issued a series 
of injunctions to his cavalry, which without a shadow of doubt con- 
tained very pertinent remarks, and prove that he had a right 
conception of the very important duties of the cavalry arm. A 
memorandum, which he published on April 15th, 1904, from Liao- 
yang to the troops under his command, runs thus: “There are many 
cavalry leaders who well understand how to lead their cavalry 
to the attack and to re-assemble them after the shock. But this 
capacity is useless, if the employment of the cavalry in this way 
docs not accord with what the army is doing as awhole. Therefore 
cavalry leaders inust clearly realise that their whole réle is merely 
one of support, and should never be directed simply for their own ends. 
From this it follows that it is essential to provide the army corps and 
other Jeaders before everything with information, above all judicious 
information, to enable them to come to decisions and act.......We 
must make the most advantageous nse of our numerical superiority in 
cavalry against the Japanese. Before everything it will be import- 
ant. to destroy the Japanese cavalry, or force it to inanition. It will 
next be the task of our cavalry to find out accurately the movements 
of the main bodies of the enemy: to follow closely their intentions 
and measures up to the moment of actual collision, when the cavalry 
will take up the duty of tactical reconnaissance, and of scouting on 
the flanks of the enemy and of minutely observing all movements. 

“A well-led cavalry still has opportunities, even in decisive 
moments of the battle, and at all events in the pursuit, of throwing 
their fighting strength into the balance by attacking.” 

If the Russian cavalry had always modelled themselves on 
these instructions of the Commander-in-Chief, if they and their 
subordinate leaders had continuously kept definite aims before them 
and had steadfastly and adhered to these, in order to overcome the 
many difficulties, which, next to the faults in organisation and train- 
ing, the country and frequently the conditions of the weather placed 
in their path, then better results and more stirring deeds of arms 
would have been the outcome, than as a matter of fact. was actually 
the case. 

At the commencement of the operations it almost seemed as if 
good results were to be anticipated on the part of the cavalry, and 
as if the ordinary observations regarding the tasks of the cavalry, 
issned by the Commander-in-Chief, were «understood and being 
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attended to. For General Mischenko with much wariness and great 
skill had not only established the advance of Kuroki’s army from 
Anjou towards the Yalu, but had even contrived to delay it for 
several days. However, even as soon as in the battle of the Yalu 
the reconnoitring of the Russian cavalry proved quite ineffectual, 
inasmuch as General Sassulitch was absolutely and entirely surprised 
by the turning of his left Hank, and barely escaped total annihilation. 
After the battle of the Yalu Kuroki continued bis advance in a 
north-westerly direction without energetically pursuing the retreat- 
ing Russians. The position and strength of this army was neverthe- 
less not sufficiently established by the Russian cavalry, who were 
hanging on either flank. In no less dangerous predicament as that 
on the Yaln was General Stackelberg’s column at the end of May 
1904, when it was engaged with the main body of General Oku's 
army, and was left completely to its own devices by General Sam- 
sonoff’s attached cavalry brigade. In exculpation the Commanders 
urged that on account of the general mountainous character of the 
country and the numerous kuoliang fields they could make no pro- 
gress, and that they had on this account lost touch with the enemy. 

It goes without saying that these reasons could not be regarded 
as anything but insufficient, and it must be noted as unpardonable 
that the service of reconnaissance here failed so signally that the 
turning movement of the Japanese left column was not announced. 
By this unlooked-for attack General Stackelberg was brought to such 
straits, that it would scem to be almost a miracle that he came out 
of it with a loss of only 130 officers, 3,500 men, and 16 guns, for, 
had the Japanese made a more determined onslaught, and pressed 
harder in pursuit, he must have been utterly annihilated. 

Nor later on in the course of the campaign is there anything 
worthy of praise to be related of either the service of security or of 
the service of reconnaissance of the Russian cavalry. On the left 
flank of the Russians the difficulties of the country became markedly 
more accentuated, especially as from lack of provisions either 
very few or no mountain guns at all could be detailed to accompany 
the detachments of cavalry, and on practically all the important 
highroads dismounted Japanese cavalry with detachments of infantry 
following up behind were encountered. On the right flank of the 
Russians, however, in the plains, the cavalry had to undertake quite 
another 7d/e.  Simonoft’s Siberian Cossack Division and the Cossack 
Division of Orenburg, which from the beginning of July 1904 
onwards had the 2nd Japanese army (General Oku) in front of 
them, have grave sins of omission down to their account. Even 
the forward movement for the concentration of the three Japanese 
armies, which were commanded in person by Marshal Oyama 
during the period August 5th to 24th, leading up to the great 
battle of Liaoyang, almost entirely escaped the notice of the 
numerous squadrons of Russian cavalry. In this case the requisite 
observations should have been made by means of wide movements 
out from the right flank against the flanks and rear of the Japanese. 
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During the actual course of the Battle of Liaoyang, a fact to 
which we have already drawn attention, they were not so inactive, 
inasmuch as the threatening advance of General Oku’s army was 
early noticed and announced by the Brigade of Dragoons of the 
17th Army Corps. But by some mischance, the reason for which 
has not yet been cleared up, the information reached Headquarters 
so late that Kuropatkin was unable to take any further measure to 
render the situation more favourable to himself. Otherwise at 
Liaoyang, too, the Russian cavalry did not distinguish themselves 
in the service of reconnaissance, as for instance, the wide movements 
of the enemy with a view to enveloping the Russian left flank were 
entirely unnoticed. 

The battle of Liaoyang, as is known, ended in the retreat of 
the Russian army on Mukden where the bulk of it was assembled 
on September 7th. The Japanese had discontinued the pursuit on 
September 9th ; a somewhat lengthy pause in the operations then 
ensued, until Kuropatkin resumed the offensive on October 5th. In 
spite, however, of this four weeks’ cessation of hostilities, the Russian 
cavalry did not suceced in obtaining more accurate information 
regarding the grouping of the Japanese main forces. 

It is true that Samsonoft’s and Rennankampf’s Cossack Divisions 
were sent out on extensive and important reconnaissance, but they 
returned nevertheless with negative results, for they encountered 
superior forces of the Japanese at Pianyupusa, by which they were 
driven back in a northerly direction. 

When, then, Kuropatkin sect out on his long-looked-for forward 
movement, every one believed and hoped that his numerically 
superior cavalry would now at last play their proper part for once. 
The possibility of turning this superiority in numbers to good 
account was put out of count at once by dividing and _ splitting up 
the forces available. 

In addition to Mischenko’s, Samsonoff’s and Rennankampf's 
Divisions, which had been despatched on independent missions, 
Kuropatkin still had 148 squadrons at Headquarters. Of these 22 
ordered to the western part of the army, 16 to the centre, and 
15 to the eastern, while 38 were retained with the main reserves. 
Besides these, 52 squadrons were detailed to the 8 army corps. But 
these 52 squadrons, averaging therefore 7 per army corps, were 
completely lost to the service of reconnaissance, for they were 
employed as sentries for the staff, for post and other orderly 
duties, etc. 

This hardly credible frittering away of the cavalry is all the 
more difficult to believe as the mounted infantry scouts were present 
with the various army corps. Only by such a squandering of the 
great numbers of cavalry is it at all to be explained that they did 
next to no reconnaissance work in the battle of the Shah Ho 
from October 11th to 18th. 

We have attempted so far to give a short critical account 
of the performances on both sides of the cavalry in the service of 
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reconnaissance and in the larger enterprises against the lines of 
communication, and it now only remains for us to examine the 
activity of the cavalry on the battlefield, and to see from this what 
instructive lessons are to be drawn in this field. 

In this connection conclusions are of all the more interest as 
views of the present day are nowhere so much at variance as in 
respect of the possibility of cavalry interposing in the battle by 
means of a charge and thereby contributing to the result of the 
day. But the Russo-Japanese War, as is the case with the other 
methods of the employment of cavalry, as we have already scen 
above, can only contribute its quota to the solution of this weighty 
question, chiefly by means of somewhat negative results. For on no 
single occasion has it transpired that either the Russian or the 
Japanese cavalry was able to accomplish a positive success by means 
of an attack. The reasons for this, in this case also, may be found in 
faulty peace training, and in the lack of suitable leaders. 

But to draw the conclusion from this inactivity and incapacity 
that no suitable moments can occur for cavalry, because in this war 
they did not happen to take advantage of one, and they are unable 
to gain a success on the battlefield on account of the fire-power of 
modern weapons, would be a great error, and would be taken an 
insufficient knowledge and review of events. 

The most instructive example of what the Russian cavalry, 
given skilful leadership, good training, and an organisation corres- 
ponding to the end in view, might have accomplished on the actual 
field of battle, is afforded by the battle of Liaoyang. On August 
Bist, between 7 and 8 P.M, the attack of the 2nd and 4th Japanese 
Armies, including as it did the last fresh troops (3 Reserve Brigades), 
failed against the main line of defence south of Liaoyang. The 
storming columus of Generals Oku and Nodzu, which had been 
launched against the position, beat a retreat, absolutely exhausted 
and having suttered the most severe losses. On the Russian side 
the cavalry at their disposal were Samsonoff's Siberian Cossack 
Division with 19 squadrons and 6 guns, the Trans-Baikal Cossack 
Division with 21 squadrons, and the Ussuri Cavalry Brigade with 
14 squadrons and 6 guns. But in consequence of the most unfortu- 
nate dispositions that had been made not a single one of these 54 
squadrons was at hand when wanted. If this mass of cavalry had 
been employed from August 28th to 31st with the object of reaching 
the railway-line in rear of the Japanese somewhere near the station 
of the Shah Ho, riding round the left flank of the enemy to attain 
this object, then they would almost certainly have been able to be 
used, at the time described above, in an attack on the retreating 
infantry of the enemy. Had this attack succeeded, General Oku 
would not have been able to carry out his night attack, which was 
really a continuation of the former one. One can therefore only 
agree with Count Wrangel in his interesting book, of which mention 
has already been made, if he means that, if the great cavalry masses 
of the Russians had been employed concentrated on the right flank, 
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the result of the battle of Liaoyang might have been changed into 
a defeat of the Japanese. At no other of the later battles of the 
entire campaign did such a favourable opportunity for attacking 
present itself to the entire Russian cavalry, as was the case at Liao- 
yang. In spite of this, however, in the last stages of the battle 
of the Shah Ho, an enterprising Russian cavalry leader might have 
more than once found an opportunity for an attack with far-reaching 
prospective results on the thin ranks of the enemy, who had been 
struggling day and night and were tired to death. That the Jap- 
anese cavalry towards the end of the battle of Mukden were in a 
similarly advantageous position to turn the retreat of the Russians, 
which partially degenerated into a wild flight, into an absolute 
rout, but that they did not, however, notice this possibility, is a 
circumstance to which we have already alluded. 

If we sum up all the results of the Russo-Japanese War in 
which cavalry are concerned, we must continue to lay emphasis on 
the fact that these results, unfavourable though they may be, offer 
us many instructive lessons. One must especially beware of the 
conclusion, which one frequently sees drawn, namely, that the war 
has shown that the decisive action of cavalry on the battlefield has 
died a natural death. It is therefore unnecessary and an aimless 
waste of time, it is said, to practice shock tactics on infantry with 
a large force of cavalry, and particularly to afford on manwuvres 
opportunities of a kind which, as the question under discussion has 
taught us, can never again present themselves in reality. We have 
endeavoured to explain the reasons why in the Russo-Japanese War 
the réle of the cavalry, especially during and after a battle, did not 
turn out to be what we expected and demanded, and we still adhere 
as formerly to the view that in wars of the future a well-organised 
and energetically led cavalry even in the largest formations will be 
able to find opportunities of having a considerable say in the final 
decision. The preliminary condition for this is thorough, regular 
training in peace from small units up to cavalry divisions, which 
latter should not be got together for the first time when war is 
actually going on, Sut must be raised in time of peace in sufficient 
numbers, and, further, an absolute guarantee in the decision of the 
cavalry leaders regarding the “how” and the “when” of the 
disposal of the troops under theircommand. Only in this way shall 
we be following the right line with our cavalry, costly and difficult 
to replace as it is, and learn more and more to recognise that our 
manceuvres with their frequent attacks in mass are not correct, 
that on the contrary the adroit seizure of a single timely moment 
renders a cavalry assault on infantry an eminently dangerous proceed- 
ing to the latter arm. In these conceptions, moreover, a fact which 
should not be overlooked, the cavalry of our western neighbours 
believe more and more. With very special care in that quarter 
will the choice be made of the leaders of the 8 cavalry divisions 
which are now ready in time of peace, and a fact which concerns 
the President of the Cavalry Committee who every year has to 
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direct the great cavalry manceuvres, it is known that the greatest 
demands, mental and physical, will be made of him. 

At the eae moment this post is filled by General Burnez, 
of whom it will be remembered how short and precise were the 
instructions which he issued last year regarding the value and 
significance of skilfully-led attacks in force on infantry. This year 
again the 8 French cavalry divisions are being brought together, 
and we cannot too often lay stress on the fact that the greatest 
attention must be paid to the details of them on our side. 

Although, however, we have expressed the view that, in spite 
of the negative results in the field in the Russo-Japanese War, in 
future the activity of cavalry on the battlefield will in no way be 
excluded, but that it will be able to play an important réle, still we 
do not scruple to declare that the chief value of the cavalry arm 
must be sought for in the service of reconnaissance and in indepen- 
dent enterprises against the lines of communication of the enemy. 
In these duties fully satisfactory results can be obtained when all 
factors, which are requisite for the carrying out of such great tasks 
and which are composed of the most suitable organisation, the most 
complete equipment and armament, as well as the most careful 
training, above all in training in musketry and field work, find in all 
cases the attention which is their due. 

A very great deal has been written of late about all these 
yaaa ae and the interesting lecture, entitled “Concerning the 

rganisation and Training of Cavalry for Modern War,” given by 
Lieutenant-General von Bernhardi to the military society, has 
treated of them so thoroughly that there is scarcely anything new 
left to be mentioned. We limit ourselves therefore merely to 
examining some points of equipment and armament, which appear 
to us to require a little fuller treatment, if, in virtue of the latest 
lessons of the war, one wishes to make the cavalry quite independent 
in order to be able to perform great strategic undertakings. 

First of all, we would most earnestly urge and recommend a 
wise moderation, namely, that the cavalry divisions employed in 
their own front and in rear of the enemy should be supplied with 
accessories, fully and sufficiently of course, but at the same time 
only with such as are absolutely essential, and which under no 
circumstances can impede their enterprises. One instinctively 
thinks of the 1,600 transport animals accompanying Mischenko's 
raid ! 

We consider that besides the material necessary for the trans- 
mission of information by telegraph and heliograph, and for the 
erection and destruction of bridges, railway-lines, etc., a Pioneer 
company trained to be able to shoot should be attached to each 
division. This we most decidedly prefer to the much-recommended 
detachments of cyclists, which to set against. their numerous advan- 
tages possess the serious drawback, namely, that they are not so 
mobile as mounted infantry, because they are practically bound 
to keep to the roads, and when these are in bad condition they may 
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frequently become a positive hindrance to the cavalry. A mounted 
Pioneer company, on the other hand, which is able to follow over 
all kinds of country, would be of great usc to a cavalry division 
by reason of its fire-power as infantry as also on account of its 
technical skill, and besides it can be employed for other objects. 
It would, just to give an example, when attached to the horse 
artillery or machine-gun detachments, set free the cavalry from 
escorting these, while the sphere of activity of both these arms 
(artillery and machine-guns), would be considerably increased under 
the escort of mounted infantry. Such an increase must be welcomed 
with open arms at the present day, since fire-effect in the recon- 
naissance dutics of cavalry, both in large and small affairs, has 
acquired a wholly different significance to formerly. There is 
another point regarding armament. Our cavalry must, in addition 
to lance and sabre, be equipped with a first-rate long-range carbinc, 
the officers and non-commissioned officers with revolvers, while to 
each cavalry division, in addition to a detachment of horse artillery, 
should be attached two machine-gun detachments. These two de- 
tachments should, be it noted, be mounted, that is to say, the guns 
and ammunition are loaded on horses and the men ride, just as is 
the case in Switzerland and to a certain extent in the Russian 
Army. 

Machine-guns, those too which were attached to cavalry, played 
a considerable part in the Russo-Japanese War, but it has been 
shown by the interesting report of Captain Matsuda of the Imperial 
Japanese Army that, in spite of the time required to set the guns 
up and take them to pieccs again, the mounted detachments were 
more mobile, and therefore of greater utility than those on foot. 

If we complete the organisation, equipment, armament, and 
training of our cavalry on the lines we have briefly sketched out, 
then we may say that the war between Russia and Japan has 
afforded weukiy lessons for the cavalry arm, and it remains to be 
hoped that in the future no task will prove too difficult for them to 
perform. [By kind permission of the Editor “ Internationale 
Revue,” Dresden.) 


PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAPERS 


GERMAN PAPERS. 
Militér Wochenblatt. 


An interesting article appears in the number for the 9th No- 
vember, reviewing the latest manual on “Combined Training ” in the 
German army. The reviewer states that the guiding principle of 
the manual may be summed up in the motto—‘ Forward against 
the enemy, cost what it may.” The importance attached to this 
principle is shown by the large amount of space devoted in the 
manual to the description of the various forms of attack, 7.e., the 
adoption of the offensive when two hostile forces encounter each 
other, the attack on an enemy in position, turning movements, 
pursuits, attack on woods and villages, etc. The chapter dealing 
with defence takes up comparatively small space, and one of the 
first things inculcated in it is the maxim that a good detence em- 
bodies the principles of attack. 

One of the fixed principles laid down is that any portions of 
the attacking force suttering a repulse must form up under the 
nearest cover, and the supports hurrying forward will carry on with 
them the troops that were beginning to give ground. To cultivate 
the spirit of the offensive, and to press forward at all hazards is 
considered the best possible training in peace-time, though it is 
recognized that in actual war the carrying out of these principles 
may occasionally lead to reverses. Superior bravery and discipline 
are regarded as the chief factors of victory, and consequently the 
most successful form of attack is believed to be that which gives the 
greatest scope to these qualities in spite of the obvious criticisms 
to which it may be exposed in peace-time. 

The company attack has been abolished, and the battalion is 
now the smallest unit with which the attack practise is carried 
out. In order to preserve the iron discipline, which alone enables 
troops to endure the intense strain imposed by war conditions, 
the most careful and strict training of the individual soldier, as 
well as of sections and companies, is inculcated. 

While troops are moving to the attack, the formation of the 
advancing columns is the principal consideration. The instructions 
on this subject are practically the same as in our own drill book, 
after the columns have deployed, then follows the development of 
the firing line at medium distances. With regard to this, it is 
pointed out that the fire combats of modern times will occupy cen- 
siderable time -during the preliminary stages, and that this must be 
reckoned with in peace-time. Superiority of fire is the first thing 
to be established. The attacking lines cannot dispense with sup- 
ports in rear, but no closed bodies of troops must be exposed to 
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effective infantry fire. For this reason it is laid down that the 
artillery combat should precede the infantry attack, but the artillery 
should also support the attacking infantry up to to the last pos- 
sible moment. Further, it is laid down that individual batteries 
should be directed to accompany the attack cven up to effective 
infantry ranges. The gradual working up to the enemy, espe- 
cially in Hat country, presents the greatest difficulties. The firing 
line inust be constantly reinforced and the ammunition replenished 
until the final assault is delivered. Machine guns on the wings, 
if they can get into position under cover, will be of great ase at 
this point. ‘The chapter on the attack goes on to deal with turn- 
ing movements, containing attacks, final attacks, etc., but the in- 
structions and precepts given are expressly stated to be intended 
asa guide only, and are by no means to be regarded as fixed rules 
applicable under all circumstances. 

In dealing with the subject of defence the most noticeable point 
in the German regulations is that the counter-attack may only be 
carried out by the general reserve after the final assault of the 
attacking force has been repulsed, or when the adversary has been 
driven back from the front of the position. 

There is little in the regulation regarding rear-guard actions. 
The principal point emphasised is that frequent formation of front 
by small portions of the retiring force only lead to disaster. The 
main object is to get the infantry clear of the enemy as soon as 
possible, and to do this deep rather than broad formations are 
necessary. At the same time it is seldom possible to avoid dep- 
loying in order to keep back the attacking troops which will press 
on with all the strength they have available. In such cases the 
employment of artillery to keep back the enemy is of particular 
advantage. 

The combined action of cavalry, artillery, and infantry is also 
dealt with in the new regulations, but the instructions are very 
similar to those in our own manual on “Combined Training,” and call 
for no special comment. 

“ Kighteen months with the Russian Armies in Manchuria” ts 
the title of a German work which has just been published, and which 
forms the subject of an interesting article in another of the Novem- 
ber numbers. The author, Major von Tettan, joined the Russian 
army at the commencement of the war as military attaché and is 
described as being not only an excellent Russian scholar, but as 
having also a thorough knowledge of the Russian army and the 
details of its organisation. His personal acquaintance with that 
army began long before the war, and he is said to possess a more 
intimate knowledge of it than perhaps any one outside of Russia. 
Although his sympathies were entirely with the Russians during 
the war, he is yet perfectly frank and unsparing in his criticisms 
of their leadership and methods of conducting the war. In spite 
of this candour, however, he has lost nothing in the esteem of his 
Russian friends, and the Russian translator of the first volume of 
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his book even expresses his thanks to the author for his friendly senti- 
ments towards the Russian army and for his sympathy with their 
bitter experiences during the late war. 

Major von Tettan states in the introduction to his book that 
his purpose is not to write a history of the war but simply to give 
his personal experiences and impressions. The latter occupy the 
greater portion of the book, but to get a clear understanding of the 
various matters alluded to, it is advisable to read them side by side 
with a good historical narrative of the sequence of events. The 
first volume describes the journey to the scat of war, and the un- 
readiness and want of preparation evident on all sides. Before 
leaving St. Petersburg the author visited the old invalided General 
Dragomirow, whose parting words were “ Always remember that 
it is not military science which wins victories, but the spirit and 
superior ‘moral’ of the troops.” The author remarks that the truth 
of this saying was soon afterwards strikingly confirmed by events 
in the Russian army. : 

Major von Tettan’s first impressions at Liaoyang were ominous. 
He heard there for the first time those ideas which influenced 
the character of the whole war. The generai opinion among the 
statf at Head-quarters appeared to be that the Japanese should be 
allowed to land without hindrance, and advance into Manchuria— 
“The more, the better. We can then beat them here once for all, 
and quickly finish the war. If we hinder them landing in order 
to gain minor successes we shall never be able to end the war, and 
it will be quite impossible to destroy the Japanese.” Thus a 
senior officer on the general staff at army Head-quarters ! 

Soon after the battle of the Yalu Major von Tettan with a few 
other foreign attachés joined the statf of Count Keller. He witnessed 
some small engagements of no particular importance, but his deserip- 
tion of the life, thoughts and feelings of the troops at the outset of 
the war is full of interest. Even at this early stage in the war the 
inefficiency of the Cossacks and the lack of initiative among the 
subordinate leaders began to show themselves. 

On the 6th July 1904, Major von Tettan is transferred to the 
staff of the 10th Army Corps, and from that time up to the declara- 
tion of peace he witnessed all the battles and operations in which 
this Corps took part. The 10th Army Corps was originally intended 
to act on the offensive, but in order to avoid another defeat such 
as that on the Yalu, they received orders to advance cautiously 
and very methodically. The way in which this was carried out 
was to endeavour to reacha position either by day or night not 
far in advance of the last position, and there dig themselves in. 
As soon as they had thoroughly fortified one position, they would 
advance and repeat the same process at the next forward position, 
and soon. The crippling effect, of this ‘war of positions’ with its 
advanced, main, intermediate and rear positions showed itself in the 
first engagement witnessed by the author. At Lagoulin, on the 
Bist July, 18,000 Japanese with from 40 to 50 guns—chiefly 
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mountain guns —defeated the 10th Army Corps numbering 24,000 
combatants with no less than 97 guns, for the reason that on the 
Russian side the whole weight of the battle fell on 7 battalions 
with 16 guns, while the remainder of the force was frittered away 
among various positions when they would take no active part in the 
fighting. At Anjsin, which served as a preliminary to the battles 
round Liaoyang. the 10th Army Corps was again defeated, and in 
the author's opinion the defeat was not due so much to faulty tactics 
as to the unfortunate propensity of the Commander-in-Chief to 
interfere with his subordinate, at every opportunity, and the changing 
of his plans from hour to hour until eventually he decides to with- 
draw the advance corps to Liaoyang. 

It was rumoured at Liaoyang that Kuropatkin had decided 
to fight a decisive battle there and this greatly raised the spirits of 
the troops. On the 30th August they were successful in repelling 
the Japanese attacks, and this still further roused the ardour of the 
troops and the desire of the subordinate leaders to take the initi- 
ative. These hopes were, however, soon dashed by the Commander- 
in-Chief, who was bent on making use of his carefully prepared 
positions, and proceeded to fall back on them. This fatal reliance on 
earth works and prepared positions is exemplified over and over again. 
The result appears to have been that the army gradually lost the 
spirit of the offensive, and with every fresh reverse their depression 
and demoralisation was increased. 

The campaign, as witnessed by Major von Tettan, concluding 
with the battle of Mukden, is clearly and graphically described. and 
the criticisms of the author on the shortcomings of the Russians and 
the causes of their reverses are of special interest. The author's 
work has been universally commended in the German press, and is 
described as in many respects the best that has hitherto appeared 
on the war. It should be particularly interesting to British Oitficers 
since the principal English accounts of the war have been written by 
authorities who only saw the operations from the Japancse side. 
An account by a well qualified military writer giving the other point 
of view is, therefore, of special value, and the work would evidently 
well repay translation. 


FRENCH IDEAS ON THE ATTACHMENT OF INFANTRY AND CYCLIST 
DETACHMENTS 'TO CAVALRY DIVISIONS. 


The French Press has of late started an agitation that the 
French cavalry is not as a whole fit to fight against that of Germany, 
the latter being more numerous (viz., 102 regiments to 79), heavier, 
better trained to offensive action, and armed throughout with the 
lance. It is thought, however, that the French heavy and cuirassier 
regiments come up to the German standard, Accordingly it is pro- 
posed to alter the old organisation of 4 heavy and 4 light cavalry 
divisions in the following way :—The 6 existing cuirassier brigades 
are to be split up and distributed equally amongst the 4 heavy 
divisions, thas constituting 6 mixed divisions up to sample, and 
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2 light divisions, Each division is also to have machine guns on 
travelling carriages able to follow over all country. 

These improvements do not appear wholly to satisfy opinion in 
France, and trials are now in course of being made to supplement 
them by attaching infantry and cyclist detachments to the divisions. 

As regards the latvcr, it is suggested that they can be employed 

in various ways, such as :— 
1. In an advance. 
2. As protection to the flanks. 
3. In the service of security. 
4. In carrying despatches. 
5. In the actual combat. 

While infantry can be made use of principally in the following 

ways :— 
1. As covering parties. 
2. In an offensive advance. 
3. In the combat itself. 

Examples of the above are then given in practical illustration 
as carried out inthe autumn manvwuvres in France in 1906. 


AERONAUTICS. 

There are two short articles on the dangers to be expected in 
the future to stationary objects or large formed bodies of troops from 
explosives, cte., dropped from air-ships and balloons, and it is pointed 
out what a difficult mark these latter present, besides which it will 
not be altogether easy to distinguish friendly air-ships from those of 
the enemy, as the systems of the various nations resemble cach other 
closely. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE Russtan CaVaALry. 


In 1902 the Russian Lancers and Hussars of the Linc were all 
converted into Dragoons ; now, however, by Ukase of the Czar the 
old. organisation which existed prior to 1882 is being reverted to, 
and the Russian Cavalry of the Line will in future consist of :— 

22 Regiments of Dragoons. 
17 Regiments of Lancers. 
18 Regiments of Hussars. 

Organised as under :— 

(«) 15 Cavalry Divisions cach consisting of one Regiment 
each of Dragoons, Lancers, and Hussars. 

(b) The Caucasian Cavalry Division consisting of three Regi- 
ments of Dragoons. 

(c} One Independent Cavalry Brigade consisting of one 
Dragoon and one Hussar Regiment. 

(@) One Independent Cavalry Brigade consisting of two 
Hussar Regiments. 

(ec) One Independent Cavalry Brigade consisting of two 

. Lancer Regiments. 
(f) Three Independent Regiments of Dragoons. 
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Fietp KitcHeEns. 


The portable field kitchen, in the form of a waggon, should, it is 
suggested in an article, fulfil the following conditions :— 

1. Its size should be sufticient to supply a company at war 
strength, and it should be capable of cooking all kinds 
of meat and vegetables. 

2. It must be able to cook things rapidly, and the food 
must be kept hot for a long time. 

3. It should be possible to carry on cooking while actually 
on the move, employing wood as fuel. 

4. The cooking apparatus should be one which can be used, 
heated, and cleaned with ease, as well as being durable 
and simple of construction. 

5. An integral part should be a water tank, so that tea and 
coffee may be easily prepared, and so that the cooking 
apparatus itself and the canteens of the men can be 
readily cleaned. 

6. The waggon must be easily dirigible and of durable make, 
and such that it can be drawn by two animals at a 
trot, and taken over all kinds of country. 

7. Seating accommodation is necessary for driver and cook. 

8. Room is required for sturage of cooking utensils and 
arms, as well as for an additional meal for the company, 
and for a day's ration for the riding horses. 


JAPANESE LESSONS OF THE WAR AS TO THE EMPLOYMENT 

oF MacHINE Guns. 

Machine Guns were not issued to the field army until after the 
Battle of the Sha Ho, and so their work in the field has to be judged 
from their performances subsequent to this. In the siege of Port 
Arthur, however, the troops were given machine guns as soon as 
the place was invested. 


Tue Errect oF MAcuINE Guns. 


Moral effect. Within 1,500 mitres the moral effect of their 
fire is greater than that of artillery. 

Bullastic effect. Rather greater than that of a company of in- 
fantry, and offering a far smaller target than the latter. 

Effective ranye. Generally up to 1,000 mitres, but further 
against parties in close order and artillery in movement. 

At the Battle of Telissu: dense culumns were brought under 
effective fire at so great a range as 2,300 mitres. 

Range-finding. Ranges to be ascertained partly from the map; 
the further ones to be obtained from the artillery. 

Night-firing. The great ditticulty is the operation of loading. 
and on a thick night this will have to be accomplished with the aid 
of a dark lantern behind the shield. 

Massing v. Distribution of Guns. As a general rule the eflect 
produced by massed machine guns is not in proportion to the number 
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of guns in action, as each gun cannot be utilised to its utmost 
extent: at the same time there are occasions and places such as_ the 
space between two groups of defences, when a certain number of 
massed machine guns can be advantageously employed. 

On the other hand the mechanism is so apt to get out of order, 
that as a general rule two guns should be employed together, in case 
of one failing at a critical moment. 

Mounting. For use with infantry the tripod mounting is the 
best. This can be taken over any country, while a wheeled carriage 
offers a large mark, cannot follow over all kinds of ground, and is not 
really practicable for movements by night. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE GUNS IN THE FIELD. 


For machine guns, as a general rule, offensive action pays 
better than defensive: in these ways respectively did the Japanese 
on the one hand and the Russians on the other make use of them. 


A.—IN THE ATTACK. 


(a) The combat of encounter. Machine guns can be used 
by the Advanced Guard to hold tactical points seized by the latter, 
behind which the main body can be allowed room to deploy. 

(by (1) The attack of w fortified position. Tt is a question 
whether machine guns should be pushed right forward into the 
firing line (as at Mukden), or be held as an easily moved reserve 
in the hand of the commander. 

(b) (2) Employment in the various stages of the attack of a 
fortified position in the field. 

(i) General Reconnaissance. Machine guns on travelling 
carriages accompany the independent cavalry: part of 
the remainder proceed with the Advanced Guard infantry 
and artillery: and part should stay at a distance of 
8 to 10 kilometres (5 to 6} miles) from the enemy’s 
position. 

(ii) Preparation for the attuck. In order to prepare the 
attack machine guns go with the infantry and artillery 
to within about 1,000 mitres of the enemy's position, 
where they can be employed on the flanks and at 
weak points. 

Gi) Preparatory engagement, Machine gun officers under 
cover of their artillery should take careful note of the 
ground between themselves and the enemy, 

(iv) The fight. Machine guns should be advanced with the 
infantry, and dug in, up to a proximity of 600 to 700 
mitres : they should not advance closer than this, but 
fire over the infantry and strengthen tactical points. 

(b) (3) After a successful attack. Machine guns may be used 
with great effect on troops in retreat, and should be quickly brought 
up, and so help to turn a defeat into a rout. 
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B.—Iny_ DEFENCE. 


Tuctical posting. Any of the following tasks may be allotted : 

1, Distribution amongst the points likely to be attacked 
by the enemy. 

2. The defence of sections which are likely to be held on 
the pure defensive in order to set free troops, and so 
be strong cnough to assume the offensive elsewhere. 

3. The protection of very weak or very important points, 
where, owing to lack of space, sufficient infantry cannot 
be employed. 

4. To come into action against the enemy when he is obliged 
to advance on a narrow front. 

5. The sweeping of dead angles in front of the lines of 

defence. 

G. The sweeping of the intermediate space between two 

forts, and flanking the latter. 

Orerheud cover, and alternative positions. Shrapnel consti- 
tes the most dangerous adversary of machine guns, and whenever 
ible overhead cover must be provided. And, as machine guns 
will frequently be the objective of the enemy’s artillery, there must 
be alternative positions prepared to which they should change 
according as circumstances demand it. 

Opening of fire, and choice of objective. It is no use opening 
fire at widely extended lines some considerable distance off. Am- 
munition should be husbanded in order, if possible, to be able to 
bring a destructive fire to bear at closer quarters on thicker lines. 

Retreat. Machine guns are not of much use in a retreat, except 
in cases when a temporary check can be administered to the enemy, 
such as at a defile, ete. 


ConcLusIoNn. 


The results achieved in the Russo-Japanese war will undoubtedly 
lead to a very considerable increase to the number of machine 
guns now allotted to all European armics, 

The great autumn maneurres of 1907 in Japan.—These took 
place in November. More than 50,000 troops were engaged, and 
the manu-uyres were witnessed by a large number of foreign officers 
who were anxious to see the lessons learnt from the war in Man- 
churia put into execution. As in other countries the tract of country 
to be utilised had been previously decided on and announced to the 
public at large. 

The Statts of the two opposing armics were chosen in a some- 
what odd way. The one was composed of only officers of the General 
Staff; the other of only inspecting ofticers, and those on the educa- 
tional establishment. 

The following facts were noted about the various arms of the 
service :— 

The infantry were as good as ever in taking the offensive, in 
discipline, in mobility, and in capacity for endurance. The initiative 
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of the individual had even increased, and each man seemed to know 
exactly what was expected of him without continually waiting for 
specific orders or wanting to copy his neighbour. Each regiment has 
four machine guns. 

The cavalry, however, was in the same sorry state asin the war, 
except for the fact that the officers seemed to have improved. Appa- 
rently great trouble is being taken to raise the efficiency of this arm, 
but it would scem that much progress is not likely to show itself for 
some time to come. 

The artillery deserves special notice. Since the war an entire 
re-armament has taken place with Q.F. guns. Not one of these has 
been constructed by Krupp, but allin Japan at Osaka. These guns 
are provided with shields large enough to protect four men. Fire 
is opened at a distance of about 4,000 métres—some 1,500 métres 
further than with the old pattern gun. Besides the Q. F. guns 
each division has a battery of heavy field artillery. 

The air-ship detachment accomplished nothing of note. The 
officers of it reported that it was difficult to distinguish the troops in 
their khaki (erdfarben) uniforms in close country, but in open country 
observation results were more satisfactory. 

The hospitality of the Japanese officers is particularly praised. 

Remounts in the German Army.—It is interesting to note 
that as many as 13,445 remounts were purchased for the German 
army in 1907 out of 27,121 animals which were presented, i.c., 
roughly 50 per cent. 

Notices of books.—There is along notice of the 8rd part of 
“Tactical Studies of the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05” by the 
German General Staff, and also of a paper published in No. 355 of 
the Journal of the R. U.S. Institution entitled “The Native Races 
of South Africa considered from a military standpoint” by Colonel 
Jeffreys. 
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FRENCH PAPERS. 


Precis from Revne Suisse Militaire—September 1907 tu 
January 1908. 


The September number has a very opportune article on 
“Patriotism and the History of Wars.” 

The author, basing his argument on national wars, as opposed 
to the wars of great captains, shows that the secret of success les in 
universal preparation during peace time. The early Swiss times, the 
French Revolution, the Franco-German war and lastly the Russo- 
Japanese war furnish examples. 5 

The carly days of the French Revolution provide a striking 
instance. Universal brotherhood was the order of the day; war 
was unthinkable. The Assembly placed a clause in the Constitution 
that France would never undertake a war of conquest. The 
immediate result was disaster in the first campaign to which France 
was committed. “ Equality” and “brotherly love” meant indiscipline 
aad unpreparcdness. 

This phase was, however, soon followed by another. France 
was now to regenerate the world. Enthusiasm displaced apathy. 
The martial spirit was abroad. The marvellous succession of 
victories to the French arms in the beginning of the last century are 
a sufficient proof of the effect of the change. On the other hand the 
Prussians in 1806 furnished a remarkable contrast. Like France 
a few years before, Prussia was a centre of theories of Cosmopolitan- 
ism, universal love, etc. The army was looked upon as little better 
than a band of brigands. Small wonder then that this army, which 
had been the creation of Frederick the Great, but was now discredited 
and condemned as an inferior sort of trade, gave way before the 
exalted enthusiasm of the French at Jena and Auerstadt. 

But in 1870 the scene was changed indeed. Prussia had been 
at school. For a quarter of a century or thereabouts the nation 
had been preparing itself for war. Not only was the military train- 
ing most carefully controlled and perfected, but also every possible 
influence was pressed into the service of educating the country up to 
the rquired standard. Poets, historians, political leaders, all lent a 
hand. Naturally when the hour came the Prussian nation in arms 
was irresistible. And what was nee duing? The old impracticable 
ideas once more held sway. “Militarism is a plague,” said one leading 
man. “Thank Heaven,” another declared, “the national guard will 
not often have to offer its breast to the enemy's bullets.” A feeble 
scheme of universal service was set on fuot, but no attempt to prepare 
for war seriously was made. Inaction and disorganisation were the 
dominant notes thronghout. Sedan and Paris point the moral, 
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Lastly, the author draws attention to the marked difference 
between the active, living force of the Japanese patriotism as opposed 
to the inert, fatalistic courage of the Russians. Port Arthur and 
Liaoyang are recent envugh for the lesson still to be borne in mind. 

In fact it comes to this, that the forces which appear on the 
field of battle are the same that have been cultivated in peace. 
The nation, which fosters its patriotism, which teaches its children 
to be prepared for any sacrifice for the community, will create 
strong armies and give birth to brave captains. While the people, 
which allows its suns to become effeminate, which thinks peace 
superior to war and nourishes its youth on philosophic theories, 
in place of preparing for the realities of life, will inevitably find itself 
worsted in a struggle. 

Another interesting and topical article in the October number is 
“ Recent Progress in Aeronautics.” 

Dirigible balloons and flying machines are the question of the 
day. It is reasonable to hope that the numerous experiments now 
in progress on all sides will lead to some practical solution of the 
problem. Bnt up to date it has not been clear to what use the 
air vessel can be put, except in the case of dirigible balloons. These 
will apparently be pressed into the service of science and _ sport, 
but commerce will not derive much advantage from their introduc- 
tion. War, on the other hand, cannot but be nearly affected. 

Here again, however, there is considerable danger of an ex- 
agyerated idea of the capabilities of the balloon being formed. 
The factors of weight, storage, space, ctc., all militate against the 
alluring conception of a flying battery, itself invulnerable, drop- 
ping cnormous bombs on troops and forts alike. But for reconnais- 
sance work, communications, and the like, the value of a steerable 
balloon is now indisputable. But without going into speculation 
on these points, this article proposcs to show generally the powers 
and principles of flying machines as they stand to-day. 


Steering of Bulloons. 


A balloon drifts with the wind. To control its movements it 
must therefore be driven by a power sufficient to overcome the 
strongest wind currents. But at the same time the source of power 
must not absorb too much of the ascensional force, ie. it must not 
be too heavy. 

The explosive motor provides such a source of power, light, 
but immensely effective —3 ky. per horse-puwer and even less has 
been attained. But the explosive motor introduces the clement of 
danger due to the proximity of fire to inflammable gases. More- 
over, the consumption of fucl alters the weight to be carricd, the 
engine in motion is apt to set up oscillations in the suspended 
framework, and so on. But still these motors combine the elements 
of power and lightness in a way, which cannot be otherwise attained, 
and so they have been generally adopted for airships. The only 
means of propulsion is the screw. 
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The next point is that inasmuch as the airship is exposed to 
shocks of all kinds, and strains and stresses of varying natures and in- 
tensitics, it is of the utmost importance that the balloon and its 
suspended car should form a rigid body, to the extent possible. 

This is attained by the employment of the principle of the 
triangle of suspension. 


Let AB represent the balloon, #4 v 8 
and to it connect a point P of the 1 
net by cords PA, PB. Then, = \ 
although PA, PB are flexible cords \ 
and not rigid rods, the triangle P 


APB will not be deformed, so long 
as the vertical PV remains within 
the angle APB, however much the line AB, may be inclined to the 
horizontal. 

Now suppose AB to be the _ 8 
balloon, and PQ the net. Then a 
if PQ is to be rigidly suspended 
from AB all that is necessary is 
to attach P and Q to A and B by 
two cords AP, AQ and BP, BQ. 

This gives two rigid triangles Pe Qa 
APB, AQB. 

This is the invariable system of attachment of the car to the 
balloon. The demonstration of this principle is one of the claims & 
fame of the engineer Dupuy de Léme, and its neglect a contributory 
cause to the failures of some of M. Santos Dumont’s ventures. 

The next point is instability in motion. he resistance of the 
air is met by the envelope of the balloon at points relatively ft 
removed from the direction of action of the propeller. This causes 
oscillation. ‘Then if one end of the balloon rises above the horizontal, 
the gas flows to that end with fatal consequences. To meet this 
difficulty the system of planes, or horizontal wings is employee 
The latest French balloon is the “ Patric,” said to be an impreve 
“Le Baudy.” The main points of this dirigible are now de 
cribed. 
The shape is elongated, pointed to the front, but the rear ent 
is of a shallow ellipsoidal form. The idea of the sharpened prow ® 
that of cutting a path in the air, after the analogy of the bow of 4 
ship. Certain scicntists have arrived theoretically at the conclus!" 
that the ideal airship ought to have its largest diameter in fro" 
and a pointed stern, Birds have the widest part of the body W¢ 
forward, Also something is required to prevent retardation by 
vacuum formed behind the balloon. However, in practice the sharp 
front has been found most suitable. The rounded stern also forms & 
foundation for some sort of tail. The balloon is in fact a volume ° 
revolution, having as axis the line joining its two ends. It assumes 
a curved form in the air, but that is merely due to the weight of the 
car in the centre, which pulls that part down, : 
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The gas used is hydrogen. The envelope is a species of rubber 
woven tissue, which is firm, water and air-proof, supple, light, eoono- 
mical and readily joined at the seams. As light rays have some 
action on this material, it is painted with bichromate of lead, giving 
a yellow colour. 

One of the great difficulties with balloons is the fact that the 
gas in the envelope expands or contracts in proportion as the density 
of the surrounding air decreases or increases. To cope with the 
expansion is easy, the gas can be allowed to escape. But contraction 
is a different matter. The only way is to introduce air. If this is 
done direct, the result is the formation of an explosive mixture of 
air and hydrogen. A receptacle is therefore provided for the air, 
in the shape of a small balloon inside the main balloon. This is 
inflated as required, and maintains equilibrium. 

To minimise the oscillatory movements so dangerous to the 
balloon’s stability, a number of horizontal and vertical planes are 
employed. The chief of these is a large horizontal elliptical platform 
alee the balloon. To this are attached the envelope above, and 
the car, etc., below. It is as it were the backbone of the airship, a 
horizontal and a vertical rudder, fixed and movable planes, a keel, and 
a sort of fish-tail combined to render the balloon remarkably stable. 

A pair of two-winged screws are used, driven by a Panhard and 
Levassor 70 horse-power motor at 1,000 revolutions. The screws are 
of a special thin stcel. 

The car is suspended on the indeformable triangle system. It 
is like a flat-bottomed vertical-sided boat. The framework is of 
steel tubing. Six passengers are carried. Underneath the car is a 
sort of inverted pyramid of steel tubes. This bequille is one of the 
main peculiarities of the Julliot airships. It acts as a rest for the 
balloon when it comes down, and besides preventing the screws 
coming in contact with the earth, it forms a point on which the whole 
airship may be readily turned. 

The article “On the Progress of Aeronautics” is continued in 
the November number. 

The details of the “ Patrie ” are as follows :— 

Length 60 m.; maximum diameter 10°30 m.; has sufficient 
margin of lifting power to carry in the car 4 passengers ; 100 ky. of 
liquid fuel and about 800 Ay. ballast; radius of action 100 km. ; 
maximum speed 46 Am. per hour. 

The balloon has been out in all weathers and at all seasons, but 
it is admitted that atmospheric conditions exercise considerable 
influence on its practical power. 

The question of the gas supply is one of extreme difticulty. The 
three methods in vogue are (w) to return to the starting point; (b) 
to proceed to a regular balloon station ; (c) to send out either small 
filled balloons or tubes containing compressed hydrogen to a given 
point. The disadvantages attendant on each one of these plans are 
obvious, involving as they do the necessity for remaining within 
reach of a fixed point or points. 
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In Germany the rigid envelope has been the fashion. Count 
Zippelin is the chief exponent at present of this idea. But the 
Motor-Luftschifiart-Studien-Gesellshuft has conducted experiments 
on the ordinary system, with the result of adopting Major von 
Parseval’s dirigible. This type is an elongated cylindrical envelope 
with the forward end pointed. Length 25 m.; maximum diameter 
8-90 m; capacity 2,800 cubic meters. 

The shape of this balloun is maintained by two small interior 
balloons, one forward and one aft. These are connected and serve to 
elevate or lower the axis of the balloon. The car carries three 
persons, and is suspended on an original system. 

There is a Mercede’s motor which drives a screw on a horizontal 
shaft. ‘The blades of the screw are of cloth and closed at rest, but fly 
open under the centrifugal action when the machinery is in motion. 
There are two horizontal and one vertical planes for stability. The 
last carries a rudder. 

Another German balloon is that of Major Gross. The chief 
charactcristic of this airship is its extreme portability when deflated. 
One vehicle carries envelope, engine, ete. Length 40 2. ; cubic capacity 
1,800 m. The balloon is a cylinder with spherical ends. Diameter 
12 m. Naturally the speed is not great, 20 4m. per hour being about 
the limit. There are two horizontal plancs, and one vertical keel 
with rudder, 

In England the success of the Nulli Secundus is a sufficient 
proof that this department of warfare is not being neglected. The 
balloon is sausage-shaped, length 30 m., diameter rather under 6 m. 
The car carries three. To the rear of the car is a large sail ona 
wooden framework, which acts as a rudder. There are two fins, 
about the centre of the car, for stability. 


Aviation, 

Aviation is in reality nothing but an imitation, more or less 
distant, of the flight of birds. The followers of this branch of aerial 
navigation discard the balloon altogether, and depend on the utilisa- 
tion of the air resistance to remain suspended in that medium. 
There is indecd a very general theory that the future lies with the 
heavier-than-air party. The cumbrous balloon with its numer- 
ous drawbacks cannot, it is said, survive the day that sees a heavier- 
than-air machine working with perfect security. There are three 
descriptions of these flying machines. 

The orthopters profess to imitate birds directly. They are 
supported and propelled by Happing wings, which perform all the 
functions of the appendages from which they take their name. But 
up to date this system gives no hopes of satisfactory results. 

On the other hand the helicopters seem to promise well. In 
these the action of screws working on vertical axes give the support- 
ing power. For horizontal motion a second series of screws or other 
power is necessary. However, fur the present the third description 
of flying machine is chiefly to the fore, the aeroplane. Captain A. 
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Sazerac de Forge’s book Lu Conguite de VAir gives an excellent 
definition. “......the aeroplane rises into space under the propulsion 
of the vertical component of the wind’s force, or by the resistance 
of the air acting on an oblique surface.” The principle is analogous 
to that in virtue of which the kite rises at the extremity of its 
retaining cord. Only here the kite’s cord is replaced by the motion 
imparted to an oblique screw by a motor. The acroplane more or 
less meets the air. 

These machines consist essentially of a system of surfaces, 
usually plane, disposed in one or more parallel layers. 

In order to produce air-action on these surfaces and consequent- 
ly to raise the machine, this latter must meet the air with a certain 
speed. It must be started, and when once started it can, theoreti- 
cally, maintain itself in the air. 

To give the start the machine may be tried by, say, an auto- 
mobile, or it may be launched from an elevation. Neither method 
is very practical. Once in the air the force imparted by the motor 
should in theory be the only difticulty. But in practice problems of 
stability and steering have proved at least equally important. 

Lastly, landing is an operation of much delicacy, and two fre- 
quently fraught with disaster. Still with M. Santos Dumont, 
Captain Ferber, the Wright brothers and many others busily engaged 
on the solution of the problem, it seems permissible to work for 
practical results within a reasonable period. 

Captain Sazerac de Forge considers that in theory the heli- 
copter with its great advantage of being able to regulate its hori- 
zontal speed at will or even halt in mid air, should play an important 
part in the final struggle for aerial supremacy. But the acroplane 
has one point in its favour, in that it is the only airship that utilises 
the resistance of the air for its vertical equilibrium. It has nothing 
to do but to ensure its forward motion. It is, however, possible that 
a combination of the aeroplane and the helicopter may eventually 
give us the perfect flying machine. 

In this number the German correspondent has some interesting 
notes on the Imperial Manwurres of September 1907, 

A trial was made of wheeled kitchens. A large boiler mounted 
on four wheels carried the fvod for a campaign. The boiler is 
surrounded by oil. The oil is heated by a fire underneath, cooks 
the food and keeps it warm. A smaller boiler is used for coffee. 
It was proved that meat could be cooked on the march so as to be 
ready to serve on halting. Even newly killed meat was successfully 
treated. The experiments will, it is considered, lead to the general 
introduction of these wheeled kitchens. Every precaution was taken 
to make the manwuvres as like the real thing as possible. Neither 
party knew where the other started from; the “task” of each party 
was only received the evening before the opening day: and each 
corps received the unexpected news that it was provided with a 
division in support, on the sane evening. Thus all arrangements 
had to be made on the spot, and without previeus consideration. 
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Forty-two automobiles were furnished by the volunteer automobile 
corps. These were distributed among the staffs with most encourag- 
ing results. Their advantages in war were amply proved. 

On the other hand the dirigible balloon was not used. This 
weapon has not yet reached the stage of practical politics. 

The endurance of the troops was severely tested. Some units 
marched as much as 65 kilometres into action. Night marches 
were frequent ; but there was little wastage. 

The new regulations were carried into practice. There were 
no dense lines of scouts, or firing lines, though dispersion was not 
carried to the extreme that has recently obtained in France. Cavalry 
were fully alive to the importance of their duties as eyes of the 
army, though in the writer's opinion some rashness was displayed 
in pursuits. Here again, however, the independence granted to 
cavalry by the provision of machine guns goes a long way to make 
up for any small lack of caution 

The field artillery was happy in hitting off the medium between 
taking up a position overhastily, and in too exposed a situation, 
and opening fire in too precipitate a manner on the one hand, and 
in over caution and care in taking up positions on the other. The 
“ Gedeckt oder offen” controversy raised by the late war has not been 
settled, but it seems preferable for artillery not to be bound down by 
hard-and-fast rules, and to be able to take up open or covered posi- 
tions as circumstances demand. 

It may be remarked that the great night attack failed, and the 
Emperor took the opportunity to discourage this form of offensive 
tactics. 

December.—This is a good number. A very readable article 
gives “Some Observations on the Mancuvres of the (Swiss) Ist 
Corps in 1907.” 

The article is sub-divided under several headings, which may be 
noticed shortly. 

Outposts.—Of the double duty entrusted to them, the protec- 
tion was usually well carried out, but the same was not true of the 
observation. On one occasion the retiring enemy was able to 
execute acomplete withdrawal during the night, but the friendly 
outposts failed to observe the movement. 

Infantry fire control_—There was considerable progress. Firing 
lines were well extended and perfectly under control. Cover was 
made good use of, so that the artillery reported a paucity of visible 
targets. 

Topographical reports.—There was a general failure, except in 
the artillery and engincers, to furnish sufficient topographic detail 
with tactical reports. Such details as means of approach and com- 
munication, artillery positions, nature of the ground, rivers, etc., should 
always Le given. <A typical report is given. 

Battle reports.—These left much to be desired. These reports, 
made as they are by even the smallest units, are intended to form 
the basis of the history of a campaign. It is therefore most necessary 
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that the greatest accuracy should be observed. Among other things 
an officer charged with making a battle report should— 

(1) note exact time of receipt of all orders and supports ; 

(2) take brief notes of orders, ete., which are important, and 
may become lost ; 

(3) note the exact time and situation when any important 
move or event takes place, e.g., deployment of the advance 
guard, commencement of the pursuit, etc. A rapid sketch 
on the map is of great assistance, and for this purpose 
staff officers should have a new map every day. 

(4) All ranks should be encouraged to take notes of the 
events in which they take part. These are usually very 
interesting reading after a campaign. 

It is desirable that in the case of headquarter staffs one officer 
should be detailed specially for this duty. 

Orders for concentration of movement.—lIt is always a question 
in a given situation whether the orders for the next day should require 
a concentration or a movement. The rule is that when the infor- 
mation is not sufficient to form the basis of a plan of movement or 
of an attack, a concentration should be made, and the final orders 
issued at the rendezvous. 

This was borne out by these manceuvres. On the 4th September 
evening the Ist Division was given no information but the follow- 
ing:—Enemy’s cavalry and landsturm occupy the passages of the 
Jorat and the line of the Broye. Our patrols not able to cross. 

The enemy had therefore several lines of conduct open— to retire, 
to hold the right bank of the Broye, to advance at night and attack, 
etc. 

The Ist Division, had it received orders to march, would have 
run the risk of being dealt with in detail. Therefore the order 
actually given, to concentrate the next morning, was sound. 

Other examples are quoted, all proving the correctness of the 
principle. 

Cyclists.—Considerable use was made of these for carrying 
orders, keeping up communications, etc. The motor cycles were 
especially valuable. An experiment of employing an officer as orderly 
officer with a bicycle was tried with success on several occasions. 

Automobiles.—The Volunteer Automobile Corps was made use 
of for the first time with most encouraging results. This corps 
provided the chauffewre. The advantages of the motor car for trans- 
mission of orders, for inspecting purposes, reconnaissance, and for 
the rapid movements of staff officers is already well known, but, the 
trained drivers were of great assistance. One incident may be 
noticed. One evening a company on halting found its soup had 
been taken by mistake to a place 4 kilometres away. One of the 
subalterns with praiseworthy presence of mind jumped into a car, 
ran across and brought the tins of soup, still hot, to the men. 

Supply.—It was found that the new fresh meat carts did not 
in practice prove so successful as in theory. The cart which follows 
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immediately in rear of its unit in the battle train is («) too exposed 
to the heat, and the meat is very apt to go bad; (b) too exposed tu 
the enemy’s fire; and (c) these vehicles add to the length of the 
truin dw combat without any corresponding advantage in action. 

It was found that by employing motor cars the fresh meat could 
remain with the provision column, and yet be brought up to 
the troops in plenty of time when needed. If the column is 16 
kilometres in rear the motors can easily bring up the meat in an 
hour. 

The number for January 1908 continues the “ Observations.” 

Employment of the civil services of telegraphs and telephones.— 
Considerable use was made of these services, orders being issued that 
military communications should be given priority. The result was 
on the whole very successful, specially for linking up the staffs at 
different points when halted. Members of the two civil services 
were attached to the headquarters statis and assisted materially in 
the work. For instance, on one occasion the head quarters of the 
Ist Division having halted at a place where no telegraph office existed, 
the telegraph official obtained some cable and installed a station 
in a very short time. Similarly telephone stations were installed 
when required. 

Motor wagons.—Four 16 horse-power wagons were employed 
in the 1st Division to bring up fresh meat for 12 battalions. The 
load was from 2,000 to 4,500 kq., and the speed 16 to 17 Am. an 
hour. 

The experiment was a complete success. As soon as the evening 
halting-place was known, the wagons started independently from 
the provision column and brought up both meat and kitchens to the 
troops in good time. 

Projectors to mark artillery fire.—These devices were borrowed 
from the systems of neighbouring armies, and consisted of reflectors, 
using either sun light or a powerful lamp. The object: was to show 
the exact unit on which artillery fire was directed. The results were 
rather inconclusive. 

Corps purk.—It is admitted that parks cannot be used on man- 
quvres (and there were none represented), but it is suggested that 
the officers might attend, and take notes on ammunition supply, 
marches, length of columns, halts, etc. 

The park and the service of communications (Htapes) were 
alone unrepresented. It is suggested that it would be of great 
advantage at least to organise one “terminal station.” At this might 
be concentrated the field bakery, the supply stores, the veterinary 
hospital, the infantry depot, the remounts, etc. This would permit 
of these services adding a little practice to their excellent theory. 

An interesting examination of the “ Initiative of Commanders 
of Units” forms another article in the December number. 

Initiative is the subject of much study in these days, both from 
the examples of former wars, and in manceuvres. These latter afford 
the means of learning to exercise initiative, and of acquiring an cye 
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or a situation (coup d'oril). This coup d’oeil may be defined as 
Se all the following requisites— 

(1) A rapid and certain appreciation of the situation of the 

army, of which one’s unit forms a part. 

(2) An appreciation of the situation of one’s own unit in the 

whole. 

(3) A power of discerning without hesitation the operation or 

manwuvre indicated by this double situation. 

For commanders of armies are no longer in a position to direct 
their troops in person on the field of battle. The extended fronts, 
ete., prevent that. Consequently an order from superior authority 
traversing a long distance may be out of date and inapplicable 
when received ; the order may arrive in time, but the situation may 
have altered ; the order may not be clear; the reports on which the 
order is based may have been late; lastly the order may not arrive 
at all. 

For every case it rests with the subordinate commander to act, 
sometimes even in opposition to the orders he receives. To be able 
to do so, he must be sure of himself, and of his chiefs, Practice and 
experience, fortified by study, alone can give this power. 

Here the study must be confined to history. In 1870 it was 
observed that the German subordinate commanders gained victories 
by marching towards the sound of the guns, whereas the French who 
remained stationary were invariably beaten. But the inference that 
the German method is the better is not of invariable application, as 
witness the example which follows :— 

On the 2nd September 1904, the 1st Japanese army threatened 
the Russian left wing. The Russian XVII Corps, under Bilderling, 
was to cover this flank. The extreme left was given to a brigade of 
Orlow’s Division, towards the Yentai heights. 

Orlow’s contention is that the orders received were not clear. 
“If Bilderling is......... attacked, march to his support. If he is 
attacked support him.. 

In the morning of the 2nd before he had ascertained what exact! 
these orders meant, Orlow heard from a Division of the XVII Corps 
that there had been a fight during the night, on a hill in front of his 
position. Hearing firing going on, he imagined this Division still 
engaged. He therefore advanced to assist. 

But meanwhile the Japanese extreme right continued its 
offensive, and succeeded in taking possession of the Yentai heights, 
which Orlow had just left, thus uncovering the flank of the army, 
which it was his duty to protect. The brigade taken in flank and 
rear fell into complete disorder. Moreover, itis said that had Orlow 
merely held on till mid-day, he would have enabled Kuropatkin to 
make the counter-attack, which he had in contemplation. Thus 
apparently (though all authorities are not agreed on the point) Orlow 
was not right in marching towards the guns. 

A curiously precise example on the other side is given. On 
the 6th August 1870, the 2nd French Army Corps under Frossard 
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was receiving the German Ist and 2nd armies’ attacks on the Spich- 
eren heights. At Puttelange, 17 km. away, was Castagny’s Division, 
which had been placed at Frossard’s disposal. 

During the morning Castagny heard guns in the direction of 
Forbach. He started at once. At 1-30 P.M., however, when he had 
covered a third of the distance, the firing ceased. He returned to 
Puttelange. But between 5 and 6 in the evening the cannonade 
recommenced. He started again. The Division marched for three 
hours, and as night fell reached a point within 6 km. of Forbach. 
There an officer of Frossand’s staff met them, with the news that all 
was lost. Therefore, the action of marching towards the sound of 
the guns was quite correct, had it only been persisted in. Several 
other examples are given. 
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ITALIAN PAPERS. 


[Rivistu d'Artiglieria e Genio, September to December 1907.] 
September 1907. 


The Reorganisation of the Japanese Army. 


Large wnits.—Two new infantry divisions are to be formed 
bringing the total up to 19. Army corps are not organised during 
peace, but made up on mobilisation from a varying number of 
divisions. 

Cavalry.—The squadrons of a regiment to be increased from 
three to four, and a new independent brigade of two regiments of 
four squadrons to be formed. 

Artillery.—Adoption of a new field gun. Formation of horse 
and heavy artillery units. “During the war, Krupps had been given 
an order for 400 guns of the 75 mm. type supplied to the Swiss 
Government. But these were not delivered till after the war was 
over. The Japanese then took up the question of a gun on the 
English model. But whether for reasons of weight in draught, or 
because Krupps had an exclusive contract, it is said that this firm has 
received further orders for guns. But from other sources it appears 
that the orders are for steel ingots to be bored out and finished in 
the Osaka arsenal. The France Ailituire has it that the new 
Japanese gun uses a shrapnel with fuze to 7,500 metres. 

There have been hitherto no horse batteries. Two have now 
been raised and equipped with the new gun. There will eventually 
be six. 

It is understood that in addition a maximum of two brigades 
(probably 48 guns) of heavy artillery will be formed, and armed with 
15 cm. and 12 em. Q.-F. howitzers from Creusots Also experiments 
are in progress at Osaka for a 10°5 em. howitzer to replace the 
12 em, 

Only three divisions are now provided with mountain artillery, 
and it appears likely that these will be withdrawn and replaced by 
field artillery. The mountain batteries will then be formed into 
independent brigades, to be employed as desired on mobilisation. 

Engineers —The only addition isto convert the four railway 
companies into four battalions, one for each army corps. This is 
in recognition of the enormons importance of the railway commu- 
nications in Manchuria. 

Balloonists.—This is only in the experimental stage. But when 
the equipment is tried and found to be successful the present small 
cadre will be increased as necessity demands. 
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Bridging equipment.—This is being improved and increased, 
Full equipment for a 300 m. bridge will be given to each army corps. 

New fire-arms.— Experiments with an automatic rifle having 
failed to produce any conclusive result, the Arisaka rifle, which is an 
improvement on the existing pattern, is being issued, and the active 
army will be re-armed this year. 

Machine guns.—It appears likely that the Rexer automatic 
gun will be adopted, two or three per company of infantry being the 
proportion. 

Two-year service.—The two-year system for infantry scems 
likely to be brought in at no distant date. The other arms will 
continue under the three-year arrangement. The effect will be to 
increase the annual numbers who are trained by one-fifth. 

At the last census (1903) the population of Japan (excluding 
Formosa) was 46,732,138 of whom 23,600,931 were males. The 
number of the latter who will reach their 20th year in 1907 will 
be over 320,000 of whom from 110,000 to 120,000 will be called 
upon to serve. The minimum height has been increased from 1°485 
tol51m. 


November 1907. 


The November number is of unusual interest. It begins with 
the presentation of its ensign (bandiera de combattimento) to the 
new destroyer Artigliere at Naples in November 1907. 

he ensign was eS | to the ship by the officers of the 
artillery as a token of the close connection between the services. 
The Inspector-General of Artillery Lieutenant-General Mangiagalli 
performed the ceremony. The Duke of Aosta, himself an artillery 
man, was present, and Vice-Admiral Annovazzi represented the 
Ministry of Marine. There were a large number of spectators. 

The article traces the development of Italian naval power, begin- 
ing with the agitation raised by the Ministry of Marine some thirty 
years ago, which culminated in the launching of the battleship 
Duilio, which may be termed the foundation of the Italian navy. 
Almost at the same time public attention in Italy was drawn to 
the necessity for an intimate connection between the forces on sea 
and land. This latter idea was rapidly developed, and became the 
subject of serious study. A glance is given at the system of combined 
manceuvres, with an especial reference to the great attack by sea on 
the fortress of Spizia in 1888. The article continues by tracing the 
growth of the principle of combination, and notices particularly the 
application thercof by the Japanese in the late war. ‘ 

The latest development in Italy was the happy inspiration of 
the Ministry of Marine to name fonr new destroyers after the arms of 
the land service. The artillery were enthusiatic over the idea, and 
eventually decided to present its colours to the vessel which was to 
bear their name. The article closes with a reference to the gallant 
frigate Cerere which just a hundred years before brought relief to 
Naples through the whole English fleet. 
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Some details of the vessels are also given. The Artiyliere is 
of the Thornycroft type, displacement 370 tons, speed 284 knots, 
6,000 indicated (maximum) horse-power, 3 torpedo tubes, etc. 

The same number has a long article on the Engincers, Balloon- 
ists and ‘Telegraphists in the Russo-Japanese war. 

The introduction notices that all authoritics are agreed in 
their praise of the technical troops on both sides. A detail of the 
various services follows, of which the following is a summary :— 


Russia. Japun, 
Me companies sappers see 
- pioneers ee 71 companies pionecrs. 
2 2% a telegraphists 22 sections telegraphists. 
. balloonists ... “i 
a “ railways ae 5 companies or sections rail- 
ways. 


9 sections engineer field park. 
Apparently all the Sappers also understood Miners’ work. 
Next comes a brief examination of the various services, and 
their work in the war. 


TELEGRAPHIC SERVICES. 


(a) Electric Telegraph and Telephone. 


Russia.—The personnel employed was generally uneducated, 
and illiterate, and failed to respond to the situation. 

On the field of battle only the large units were connected by 
telephone or telegraph. Orders, et., between small units were 
generally transmitted by signal or megaphone. In the course of the 
war, however, it was found that the best means of transmission is 
always the telephone. As none of the troops had been provided with 
the necessary apparatus it had to be obtained during the campaign. 
Wires were usually laid on the ground. 

Japan —The Japanese, on the other hand, made every possible 
use of the telephone from the first. The telegraphists attached to each 
Division during the march connected the staff of the Division with 
that of the Army Corps by telephone, and if time permitted by tele- 
graph as well ; also the staff of the Division was connected with its 
Brigade and Artillery Commanders. The latter again were connected 
with the principal observing stations. 

At the same time the Army Corps staff were telegraphically 
connected with each other and the Headquarter staff. 

The difficulty of laying out lines of telegraph was very great. on 
account of the cold, especially during the battle of Mukden. The 
rate was as slow as one kilometre per hour. 

Bare wires were generally used. Of the examples given of the 
work done, one may be quoted. Between the Tanne in Corea and 
the 20th March 1905 the field telegraphic section of the Guard 
Division laid 960 km. of line, and took up 200 km. 
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(b) Wireless Telegraphy. 

Russia.—The companies were divided into two sections, each 
with three Marconi stations. ‘’wo wheeled carts were used, a station 
requiring 14. The antenne used were wires stretched on bamboo 
frame-work. 

One company arrived at the theatre of war in the middle of 
June, and was employed to connect the headquarters of the 2nd 
Army with Mischenko’s Cavalry Brigade on the extreme right. 

In spite of the short distance, however, the communication failed 
entirely, so that the common name for the system was not wireless 
but useless. The reasons seem to have been want of knowledge by 
the personnel, atmostpheric disturbances, and the fact that the equip- 
ment was too heavy to follow the cavalry. 

However, by the end of July, practice had had its etfect, and 
when Mischenko in the course of a reconnaissance was obliged to 
have recourse to Marconigrams (the ordinary telegraph service being 
interrupted), he did so with coinplete success. The written message 
system was used up to 70 Am., and the sound receiver at much 
greater distances. Faith in this form of telegraphy was completely 
restored. 

The Japanese had no wireless installations in the field. 


(c) Optical Teleyraphy. 

Russia.—Flag signalling was only brought into use in the 
autumn of 1904, when its advantages had been demonstrated by the 
Japanese. Black flags were used. For night work acetylene lamps 
were employed. 

Heliographs were used by the telegraphists to assist the tele- 
phones and telegraphs. On the Shaho the helio was used at 7,500 m., 
a respectable distance. 

Jupan.— The Japanese at first made considerable use of Chinese 
as signallers. These men signalled the “overs” and “shorts” for the 
artillery at Haicheng, but after some had been captured by the 
Russians, less use was made of them. 

All the troops, however, employed the flag. At night fire bal- 
loons carrying coloured lights were frequently tried with success; 
also kites with lanterns. Coloured lights and lanterns were often 
used. Helios were not employed, 

The Russians made an attempt to improve the speed of laying 
connections by using mounted telegraphists but without any marked 
success. 

Consideration. 

Although the war of 1877-78 had shown the Russian authorities 
the tactical advantages of the telegraph, they entered upon this 
campaign with a totally inadequate equipment, and an insufficiently 
instructed personnel. They endeavoured, however, to make up for 
this during the campaign, and mainly through the efforts of the 
troops themselves, attained to some degree of success, 
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Optical signalling, especially on the Japanese side, proved of 
distinct. advantage. But it was clearly shown that nothing can 
replace the telephone effectively during the combat. 

The Japanese had taken every precaution in organising their 
various systems for the transmission of orders, ete., but did not use 
the wireless telegraph. The Russians, on the other hand, did ex- 
cellent work with this means of communication. 

It appears that the helio is likely to have a more extended 
field in the future. 


Balloons. 


The Russians employed balloonists in the field for the first 
time. The first ascent was made at Kuadsiatsi, south-west of 
Liao-yang. The gas was manufactured on the spot, with iron and 
sulphuric acid. The balloon was about 5 km. from the enemy, and 
was able to observe the Japanese shelters, guns, earthworks and 
even single men. 

During another ascent near Liao-yang the Japanese found the 
range of the balloon, but failed to do it any damage. 

On several occasions the balloon was of the greatest help ; obser- 
vations were made of the Japanese trenches, photographs were taken, 
and the Russian artillery fire was controlled from the car. 

Once the envelope was struck by three shrapnel bullets, but 
practically no harm was done. The balloon had been allowed to 
descend when still too close to the enemy, otherwise it would not 
have been hit. 

The balloon required a very heavy windlass to control the 
mncoring cable. This made movement difficult, as the windlass had to 
be transported over the execrable Manchurian roads. 

The material of the envelope tailed at temperatures below 10° C. 

The balloon had to be inflated immediately before the ascent, 
and therefore all apparatus had to be carried about. ‘The gas was 
made on the spot. 

Generally speaking the balloons rendered most important services, 
but the Russians did not make the best of them. The reason was 
that the balloon was seldom permitted to go near enough to the enemy. 

The Japanese did not employ balloons in the field. 

The general conclusion is that neither side in this war obtained 
all the advantage possible from the telegraph services and ballounists, 
and that it is clear that improvised organisations will never give any- 
thing but inferior results. 

The same number contains a lengthy and detailed essay on 
“The Characteristics of a Modern Coast Gun” 

The argument is divided under three heads—the gun, the obtu- 
ration, and the ammunition. 

Under the first head comes a long and technical discussion 
touching on the length of the bore and its relation to high muzzle 
velocitics and high pressures ; the merits of the shrunk on cylinder 
and wire-wound systems of construction, etc. 
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The second part compares the wedge and screw systems, giving 
Krupp’s arguments for his firm reliance on the former, and the 
numerous reasons that can always be adduced in favour of the 
latter. 

The third part is a very able examination of the ammunition 
question. Length and weight of cartridge, material of cartridge-bag, 
propellant, are all treated at length. Then the two main types of 
projectile, shell and armour-piercing are given a place, and driving 
bands, caps, shape of head, etc., are some of the points noticed. 

The chief articles in the December number are one on “ Modern 
Steam Generators” and the continuation of the “Modern Coast 
Gun.” 

The former is very technical, going into details, and making use 
of many formule. The chief headings touched on are “ Phenomena 
in Steam Boilers,” “Various Theories on the Circulation in Multitu- 
bular Generators,” “Some Experiments,” “Method of Calculating 
the Intensity of the Circulation,” and “Certain Types of Multitu- 
bular Generators.” 

The article on “ Modern Guns” commences with an examination 
of the effect of naval fire on coast batteries. This it considers to be 
far from despicable, and therefore contends that the batteries require 
some substantial means of protection, such as armour, shields of any 
kind, or disappearing mountings. 

The question of protection is then discussed, the disadvantages 
of the apparently perfect disappearing system explained, and the 
opinion expressed that some form of shielded cover is essential, 
with a preference (for heavy ordnance) of the armoured turret. 

The next point is the service of the gun. Various mechanical 
means of loading, laying, etc., are examined and the verdict passed 
in favour of electricity, as the most convenient, and as affording power 
for other purposes in the battery, ¢g., lighting, search-lights, venti- 
lation, ammunition supply, etc. 

The methods of laying are then passed in review, the telescopic 
sight being preferred. The range-finder follows next, a vertical 
base pattern being advocated. 

It is remarked that the battery commander’s station should be as 
well protected as the gun emplacements. 

Then the question of grouping guns is considered. Groups of 
two or four appear to be preferred. 

Lastly a summary gives the general characteristics of the typi- 
cal modern coast gun :— 

12-in. gun of 67 tons; length 50 calibres; projectile weighing 
445 ky; muzzle velocity 890 m. secs.; Welin screw ; a nitro-ccllulose 
charge consisting of four 45kq. cartridges; an armour piercing 
capped projectile, and a high explosive shell; gun mounted ina 
species of armoured turret (cradle mounting); electric power; one 
round to be fired in 50 sees.; telescopic sight; 4 guns in a group. 

The same number gives some notes on changes in the organi- 
sation of the French army. 
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Engineers.~-The experience of the Russo-Japanese war has 
roved the necessity for telegraphic and telephonic communications 
in the field, even during the progress of an action. A general 
increase of effectives is therefore required, together with an augment- 
ation or creation of certain specialists, such as balloonists and _pon- 
toonists. To do this without appreciably affecting the budget it has 
been decided to reduce the staff of this arm, to do away with bands, 
to reduce the strength of French men in the Algerian-Tunisian units 
(replacing them by natives), and to cut down the strength of the 
railway sapper companies. Certain economies are also proposed in 
the administration (or supply) officers. There is anidea of employ- 
ing civilians, 
The future organisation will be as follows :— 
regiments of sappers and miners (72 companies). 
four-company battalion of sapper balloonists with a detach- 
ment of pigeon fliers. 
battalion (6 companies) of pontoonists. 
regiment of railway enginecrs (3 battalions of 4 companies). 
regiment (2 battalions of 4 companies) of telegraphists. 
independent battalion of engineers in Algeria-Tunisia (6 
companies of sappers and miners, 1 railway company, 
detachments of telegraphists and drivers). 
Practically every regiment has a company of drivers attached. 
The organisation of an engineer regiment is given in detail, 
Briefly it may be summarised as follows :— 
Regimental Staff—Officers 9, other ranks 29, horses 7. 
Battalion Stagf—Officers 2, other ranks 2, horses 2. 
Company (sappers and miners, railway, telegraphs and 
balloonists).—Officers 4, other ranks 118, 150, 130 and 
118 respectively, horses 2. 
The driver companies have a slightly different organisation with 
a far larger proportion of horses (80 to 120). 
The artillery has also been considerably augmented. There 
will be— 


_ oO 


tt 


In France. 


11 regiments of foot artillery (42 coast and 47 fortress com- 
panics). 

74 regiments of field artillery (729 field, 18 heavy, 14 moun- 
tain and 16 horse batteries). 


In Algeria-Tunisia. 


1 regiment of foot artillery (8 coast batteries) and 1 of field 
artillery (15 field and 4 mountain batteries). 

There are also companies and scctions of artisans, which are 
attached to battcrics, as required. Of the organisation details which 
are given, the following scem of most interest :— 

A coast battery consists of—officers 3, horses 3, other ranks 
110 or 200 (Algeria). 
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A field battery has 3 officers, 77 or 128 other ranks, 18 or 19 
riding and 30 or 90 draught horses. 


A mountain battery has 3 officers, 127 or 128 other ranks, 8 or 
19 riding horses, 6 or nil draught horses and 70 or 90 mules. 


There are certain other minor changes in the train, and _ special 
services, telegraphs, etc. 


MORAL OR MORALE. 
A Comment sy CoLoneL E. H. Ropwe t, I.A. 


The spelling of this word is discussed in your review for April 
1908 and the Adjudicating Officer in the Tactical Scheme for July 
1806 gives a very decided opinion on the subject. There are how- 
ever two sides to every question. It may therefore be of interest 
to remark that having noticed that the late Colonel Henderson used 
the spelling “moral” which appeared to me a very confusing 
innovation in 1892, I asked Acie Deshumbert, Professor of 
French at the Staff College, Camberly, for his opinion on the subject. 
He said that the spelling morale with an “e” was undoubtedly 
correct, that the word in its military sense of spirit, etc., was thus 
spelt in French some two hundred years ago at which time it was 
adopted by English writers, and that this spelling had the advan- 
tage of distinguishing the abstract noun from the adjective. Much 
as we all admire the nate Colonel Henderson’s writings I do not 
think his spelling of this word is to be admired. It is also to be 
remarked that the retention of the “e” tends to preserve the long 
sound of the last syllable in English which might otherwise be 
wrongly pronounced “moral” in the same measure as legal, local, 
ducal, cte., ete, The fact is that this word morale in its particular 
sense shuuld be looked on as an English word owing to time- 
honoured usage by the best English military writers, 
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REVIEW. 
On War * By Von Clausewitz. 


This treatise on war, written at the beginning of last century, 
by General Carl Von Clausewitz of the Prussian Army, and originally 
translated into English in 1873 by Colonel Graham, has this year 
been produced in the form of a new and revised edition containing 
an introduction and some explanatory notes by Colonel Maude, C.B. 
(late R.E ). To many soldiers this work requires no introduction, 
but there are doubtless others who are not acquainted with it, for 
these a short notice of the book with a view to inviting interest in 
it may be of use. 

The author, who served in both the Prussian and Russian 
Armies, took part in the campaign of 1793-94 on the Rhine as well 
as in the 1806 and Waterloo campaigns; he served as Instructor of 
the General War School and as Director of the War Academy in 
Berlin and held important statf appointments with troops both in 
war and peace. ‘The pictures he presents of war are the result of a 
large experience of it, both practical and theoretical. 

The present edition of the book is published in three volumes 
which contain between them the eight “ books,” in which form the 
author originally arranged his writings. In the first volume are 
the introduction by Colonel Maude, some notes and memoirs con- 
cerning the author and the first four “ books” which deal respectively 
with the nature and theory of war, strategy in general and the 
combat (also treated asa whole). The second volume contains the 
next two “ books” which treat of the consideration of military forces 
and the defence. The first of these two subjects, as explained by the 
author, is held to include the conditions appertaining to an army 
which are necessary to fighting but which do not constitute the fight 
itself, such as strength, organisation, maintenance, etc. The last 
volume deals with the attack and with the organisation of a whole 
war and concludes with an appendix showing the course of instruc- 
tion in strategy and tactics given by the author to the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. 

Though the book was written so long agothis should not be 
considered as an argument against its usefulness for the present day 
soldier, at least in so far as those portions of the work which deal with 
strategy are concerned, for, as is pointed out in the introduction, 
whatever changes may be produced in the methods of war by the 
progress of science and invention, the essential spirit of war and its 
yreat principles never alter ; the book affords a valuable study of this 
spirit and these principles. 

So many phases of war are dealt with in the book that it is 
impossible in a limited space to remark on all or even most of them, 


* Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubuer & Co., Ltd., Price £1 Ay. qnett . 
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the list of contents is clearly and fully put and from this the reader 
should have no difficulty in selecting his subject. But three important 
principles which are continuously put forward by the author, may be 
quoted: the first is that the one single means of pursuing war to its 
end is the combat, that the object of combat is the destruction 
of the enemy's fighting power, ie. his army, and that every 
step in war should have in view the attainment of this object by 
this means; secondly, the unchanging principle that forces should 
not be frittered away on side issues but that all available strength 
must be concentrated at the decisive point ; thirdly, that the defence 
by itself will never win in the end but must be combined with the 
offensive. These three principles are, at least, among the chief ones, 
with which, to quote the words of the introduction, “ every soldier 
and above all every leader should be saturated.” The author's 
conception of these will be found in the chapters on “The end and 
means of war,” ‘“ The theory of war” “The combat in general ” and 
“Superiority of numbers” and in the books on “ Attack ” and 
“ Defence.” In addition, the chapters on “ Information in war,” “ The 
use of the battle” and those portions of book V which deal with 
marches, camps, cantonments, subsistence and ground may be especi- 
ally noticed as treating of conditions which have changed but little 
since Clausewitz’s day. The author's idea of the dividing line 
between strategy and tactics will be found at the commencement 
of book IT. 

The introduction by Colonel Maude forms a most interesting 
commencement to the work; in it, and following the principles 
enunciated by Clausewitz, the vital importance of being prepared 
for war is shown; this, in view of the trend of a certain section of 
public opinion towards military matters, is very applicable at the 
present moment. 

In conclusion, the book is not light reading but this is held to 
be no disadvantage, for the certain amount of concentration which 
must be given in studying it should serve to impress on the reader's 
mind the lessons it offers. 


Reconnaissance in the Russo-Japunese Wur, by “ Asiaticus.” 
Translated from the German by Captain J. Montgomery, 3rd Hussars. 
Published by Messrs. Hugh Rees, Ltd. Price 38. 6d. 

This book should prove of great interest to all serious students 
of the War in the Far Bast, the more so in that it presents us with 
a new aspect of that great srrigele. As the translator remarks in his 
poles. no detailed account of the Reconnaissance during the Russo- 
Japanese War has yet appeared in English, so that this little book 
(it only contains some 150 pages and can be read through in 2 or 3 
hours) should supply a want. 

The same information as to events may possibly, in fact, certain- 
ly, be found in any of the more detailed accounts of the campaign, 
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both British and Continental ; but in this case it is carefully sifted 
and only the essential facts dealing with the reconnaissance on both 
sides are here set forth. 

The most interesting part of the whole book, perhaps, is that 
describing the Japanese system of espionage. By means of a numer- 
ous and carefully organized secret service, in which two nations, viz., 
Chinese and Koreans, were enrolled or impressed, in addition to their 
own people, the Japanese were enabled to dispense to a great extent 
with independent cavalry for the distant or strategical reconnais- 
sance and employ their cavalry almost entirely for tactical recon- 
naissance in the immediate vicinity of the various armies. Conse- 
quently, although not brilliant and possibly somewhat deficient in 
the true cavalry spirit, the Japanese Cavalry did not suffer to any 
ia extent from its very marked inferiority in numbers to the 

ussian arm. 

The book, which is very readable, though in places the transla- 
tion leaves something to be desired, is divided roughly into two parts: 
the first, an actual detailed account of the reconnaissance on both 
sides up to and including Mischenko’s famous raid of the beginning 
of 1905; the second, and admirably lucid expositon of the lessons to 
be deduced for our future benefit. 

It forms interesting reading and should, in addition, be useful to 
officers preparing for examinations. 


The Russo-Japanese War on Land, by ep ee F. R. Sedg- 
wick, R.F.A. Published by Messrs. Forster, Groom & Co. (Price 
3a. Gd. nett). 

This recent addition to the literature dealing with the great 
War in the Far East will be useful as well as interesting to those 
who wish to gain a clear and comprehensive view of the whole cam- 
paign on land, without having to wade through a mass of detail. 
There are only 170 pages of fairly large type, so that there is no fear 
of wasting one’s time in reading it through. 

The scheme of the book is roughly as follows :— 

After a short introduction, discussing the chief characteristics 
of the opposing forces and the Theatre of Wan the main, and only 
the main, events and battles are taken in order one after the other 
and described briefly and clearly, with the aid of small scale maps. 
The minor tactics employed by each side are not discussed : only he 
strategy and grand tactics. Criticisms on the operations are taken, 
as the author himself asserts, from the various authoritative works 
on the subject, both British and Continental, but principally the 
latter. 

The final chapter, entitled “General Notes ” is one of the best 
features of the book. Though containing little that is new to one 
who has studied the war with care, it is very sound and clearly 
expressed, especially the lessons to be learned. 
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The chief blot on the book, which is otherwise admirable in 
every respect, is the carelessness with which it has been corrected, 
if indeed the proofs were corrected at all. There are far too many 
minor grammatical mistakes, as well as mistakes in names, eg. 
“ Tchikotf” for “ Khilhotf”, which in some cases contuse the meaning 
and irritate the reader. 

The following sentence from page 144 is a typical instance, and 
in this case it is distinctly hard to see what the writer is driving at: 

“General Kuropatkin’s strategy was probably otherwise, though 
not brilliant, yet correct, until the time came to join battle, then, 
though at and after Liaoyang he always equalled or outnumbered 
his opponent, yet Oyama always managed to collect a superiority of 
force at the decisive point.” 

Notwithstanding these blemishes, it is a very clear and lucidly 
written little book and may be commended to the attention of all 
who have not the time or inclination to study the longer and more 
detailed accounts of the war. 


Questions un Organization and Equipment, by Major T. King, 
late Berkshire Regt. Published by Messrs. Forster, Groom & Co. 
Price 6d. 

In these days, when continual changes are taking place in the 
Organization and Equipment of our Army, it is very difficult for an 
officer who is preparing for his examination for promotion to know 
exactly what he is required to know on this subject or where to look 
for it. For this reason, this little pamphlet should prove useful to all 
officers preparing for examinations. It is no more than the title 
claims for it, i.e, it merely contains a number of questions likely to 
be set on Organization and Equipment, without either giving the 
answers or stating where the answers are to be found. At the same 
time, it is safe to say that any officer who could answer all these 
questions with some degree of accuracy would be practically certain 
to obtain very high marks in this somewhat difficult subject. 

It is compiled principally for the officer who has elected to be 
examined on the Organization and Equipment of the Army at Home 
and, unfortunately, contains very few questions on the Army in 
India. 

There is an useful appendix to the book, giving, diagrammati- 
cally, the composition of the various units of the Army, from a 
Brigade upwards, though these again only refer to the Home 
Establishments. 


We have received from Messrs. Forster, Groom & Co., Ltd, 
Charing Cross, London, an excellent sketch map to illustrate the 
1866 Bohemian Campaign with an insect map of the Battle of 
Koniggratz with notes and references regarding the operations, 
which will be found of much use in the study of this campaign. Price 
2s. 6d, 
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Messrs. Gale and Polden, the well known Military Publishers, 
have added to their series of Military Books, by the recent publica- 
tion of “A Guide to Promotion for Officers in Subject ‘A’ (Regi- 
mental Duties),” by Captain R. F. Legge, The Prince of Wales’ 
Leinster Regt. Price 4s. (nett). 

This book has been compiled by the Author, with a view to 
presenting to young Officers, in a handy form, the necessary informa- 
tion to assist them in preparing for promotion in Subject “A.” 

The necessary references to Text Books and Regulations have 
been given so that the reader can thus verify the facts for himsclf 
and at the same time become acquainted with the regulations on the 
subject. At the end of each Chapter questions are given on the 
subject matter. The information is clearly given and embodying, as 
it does, the numerous recent amendments to Regulations, it should 
prove extremely useful for the purpose for which it is written. 

Apart from the merits of the book itself, it seems a pity that a 
regular catalogue (extending to 89 pages) of military books should 
be included at the end of the book. While admitting that itis a 
useful thing for Officers to know what are the recent military pub- 
lications, still as most Officers have many of these military serics 
books in their possession, the addition of these catalogues adds very 
considerably to the book space required. 

The above criticism is made with all deference to the Publishers, 
Messrs, Gale and Polden, to whom all credit is duc for the educa- 
tional value of their military publications. 


Handbook of the Marim Gun: its Mechanism and Drill with 
Questions and Answers, Published by Messrs. Gale and Polden. 
Price 6d. (nett). 

A handy and useful book to individuals who have studied the 
Maxim Gun and who for examination purposes or otherwise wish to 
test their knowledge. 

The value of the book would be much increased if diagrams 
showing the parts and action of the gun were added 
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TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, JULY 1907. 
WINNING SOLUTION. 


By “ Pro UTILiTaTE,” Magor E. TENNANT, 20TH Deccan Horse, 
REGISTRATION OFFICER. 


References are to mup H. which can be supplied on payment. 


The SHAHO River is unfordable throughout, but its affluent 
from the south-east and the MAHMAD River are both fordable. 

The country is cut up by shallow nullahs easily passable by 
Infantry but forming considerable obstacles to the movement of 
mounted troops and transport. 


GENERAL IDEA. 


A Red Force of all arms is operating about “ W,” 25 miles N.-E: 
of SHAHDADPUR against a Blue Force based on “ X,” 75 miles 
due E. of that place. An inferior Red Force is at “ Y,” 20 miles S.-W. 
of SHAHDADPUR, and is contained by a Blue Force of slightly 
superior strength. The Red Forces are in communication vid “ Z,” 
30 miles W. of SHAHDADPUR. The country people are favourable 
to the Blues. 

In the beginning of April 1907, the Red Commander at “ W” 
sees a favourable opportunity of taking the offensive against the 
Blues. He therefore wishes to call to him the Red Force at “ Y.” 
The bridges over the SHAHO are still intact. He instructs the 
Red Commander to endeavour to join him by the evening of 7th 
April. On the night of 5th-Gth April the Red Commander at “Y” 
cludes the Blue Forces by a night march. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 
You are in command of the Red Advanced Guard consisting of 
2 try. troops as per margin. At 8 A.M. your Main 
i Mr Guard is about 6 miles S.-W. of SHAH- 
| Betiailen infantry. DADPUR near KHAN MUHAMMAD 
Wiest Line Transpors: NAHJO. The Red Main Body is 2 miles 
in rear. The Red Commander has impressed on you the necessity 
of securing the passages over the SHAHO, north of SHAH- 
DADPUR. 
At this time you receive the following from one of your Cavalry 
patrols :-— 
No, 5. BUGIANJO. 
7-20 A.M. 
6-4-07, 
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The three stone bridges and the Railway bridge over the 
SHAHO, north of SHAHDADPUR, are intact. No signs of enemy. 
(Sd.) A. B., &e., &c. 
At 8-5 A.M. you receive the following :— 
No. 4. WADADANI. 
7-30 A.M. 
6-4-07. 
Blue Cavalry Patrol advancing N.-W. from MARAK THAIM. 
Now about 2 miles east of this place. 


(Sd.) C. D., &e., &e. 
No. 6. SADIK SEHTO. 
7-30 A.M. 
6-4-07. 
From Sandhills Blue Cavalry visible near BHAN BHRANJO. 
Appears to be advancing rapidly. 
(Sd.) A. B., &e., &e. 

Q. i.—Assume a suitable formation for your Advanced Guard, 
show it on the map in red and write an appreciation 
of the situation. 

Q. ii.—State what action you would take on receiving the 
reports above mentioned. Mention precisely how 
your orders would be worded or written. 


APPRECIATION. 


The formation of the advanced guard is shown on the map, the 
time being 7-30 A.M. on the morning of the 6th April. 

The reasons for assuming these positions are as follows:— __ 

Cuvalry.—The possession of the bridges over the SHAHO 's 
of vital importance and therefore the cavalry are sent on well aahead, 
both to secure them and also to reconnoitre. : 

Two troops are in advance—one on each side of the road, fiem 
which reconnoitring patrols are sent forward as_ required. v 
remainder are moving, concentrated, along the HALA-SHAH DAD- 
PUR road, ready to afford support wherever required. (Coavalty 
Training, Sec. 153-154.) 

Vanguard.— The vanguard is generally composed of the ad- 
vanced guard mounted troops......By day, when the country is ep" 
seth infantry will not as a rule form part of vanguard. ” (Comb. 
Training, 58 (2). ) 

Accordingly I place the M. I. with the vanguard. The success 
of our undertaking and the fruits of our successful night marc 
depend upon our forestalling the enemy at the river, and the fact 
of the G.O. C. having given me Horse Artillery would sec! te 
imply that he is prepared to risk nuch in order to secure the bridge: 
The main body cannot reach the river much before noon and_ ther? 
fore I must endeavour to delay the advance of any hostile tro°f 
as long as possible. This will be best done by opening fire at 1s 
range. 


w 
a 
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Accordingly I place the guns with the vanguard. 

Main Guard.—* The mainguard comprises the troops of the 
A. G. not allotted to the vanguard,” i.e. in this case, the battalion 
of infantry and transport. 

Position of 0. UC. Advanced Guard.—I decide to march with 
the vanguard. My force is endeavouring to reach “ W” by the evening 
of the 7th April, to do which it must march 45 miles in about 40 
hours. The road crosses the SHAHO just about midway between 
“W” and “ Y,” therefore unless I effect the passage to-day I shall not 
be able to count upon effecting the junction with the main army 
to-morrow evening. 

My communications with “ Y” having hitherto been vid “Z,” it 
is evidently a stroke of luck, finding the bridges intact and such luck 
must be treated by bold action. 

The Blue force based at “ X” has had no cause to send reinforce- 
ments west, as the containing Blue force, which I have eluded, was 
in no danger, being superior to my force. It is therefore a fair 
deduction to estimate the sighted Blue cavalry as a reconnoitring 
force hardly likely to be supported by other arms. 

From an examination of the map it appears that the sand hills 
at SADIK SEHTO, from which my cavalry have been able to see to 
BHAN BHRANJO, afford commanding ground for hostile guns 
shelling the bridges. It will therefore be advantageous to secure 
the KAMILLAGARI range and this is emphasized by the absence 
of any other defence position covering the bridges. ; 

The deep banks of the SHAHO afford a favourable position for 
defence by rifle fire. 

In addition to the bridges in the vicinity of SHAHDADPUR 
there is another passage at GOLOPIR. To use this would involve 
a detour for the already tired troops and also the passage of the 
unbridged MAHMAD river, which, althongh fordable would cause 
delay. Should, however, it be found that the crossings at SHAH- 
DADPUR are interrupted I may have to resort to this bridge. 

With regard to the Blue patrol reported from WADADANTI, the 
information is not sufficient to cause me to make any special disposi- 
tions, The troop of cavalry which is out in that Neetiioa, will 
drive back the patrol and clear up the situation. Further action will 
depend upon the nature of the reports sent in. 

At 8-5 a.M., the time I receive the information about the enemy, 
T shall be with the vanguard somewhere between the 10th and 11th 
milestones on the SHAHDADPUR road. 

“Occasionally it may not be practicable to issue definite Oper- 
ation Orders to a Commander acting independently. In such 
CABES ...esere eae only the object to be attained should be explained.” 
(C. T., See 3. (18). ) 

Accordingly I issue the following instructions :— 

MAIN ROAD, 4 M.S. W. or SHAHDADPUR 
6th April 1907, 8-10 am 
No. 17. 
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The three stene bridges and the Railway bridye over the 
SHAHO, north of SHAHDADPUR, are intact: (No signs of omens. 
(Sd AL By we &e 
AUS-S ALM. vou reeerve the following - 
No. 4. WADADANI 
T3008 
6 yor 
Blue Cavalry Patrol advancing NW. trom MAKAK THAIN 


Now about 2 miles cast at this place 
Sd) CD. we a 


No. 6. SADIK SEHTO. 
F-3O0 4 Me. 
(ioe ois 


From Sandhills Blue Cavalry visible near DHAN BEEK AN IO 
Appears to be advancing rapidly, 
(Sd) AL Bo we. we 
Qo —Assumne a siitable formation tor your Advanced @icct 
shew atoen the mapan ond and wrote an appre. oo 
of the situation. 
(2 tee State what wetion ven wert take em peeing o8 
reperty abeve mentioned, Mention precise yo boo 
ven onder: weold be worded or wotten 


APPRECIATION 

The formation of the advanced guard is shown on the teapot 
time being 7-50 aM oon the mermog of the och Apel 

The reasons for assuiiing these positions areas tows 

Coraley.— The possession ef the bridues over the SH VHON s 
of vitalimpertince and ther ton the cavalry are senten we oe 
Doth te secure them and alse to reeconpertre, 

Twe trope are onadsane ene on each side et ther bo + 
which) recenmertring: peutheds are sent ferward us regent J 
remands rar meviig concentrated along the PENA SHEVEIDOVS 
PUR read ready Go atheed suppert wherever neg: ared ay , 
VTraming See bob 1b) 


View ted.) The vated as generat y con pened ofou 
vanced jar meunted (rps By day when the etm oes 
eantantry will metas a re forte pert bwin cued t 


Trams, oN 2) ) 
Acconbogly Pplva the MioTowith the vane 
of oor unde rtakins and the fruits of oar sess 


depend upon our tor Hatt the enemy at the rer ar tip tet 
et the Gi Oh Co ftason a auven aoe Hheee Art hav owe foo : 
reply that hes propored ter shone ban orden tes ce the be los 
The tain beady Gannetre ah the reer bh bet on S 

fore Dist endeavour te de bay whoa tay bo tee 
Coe ee ‘Thew te be st done by ech NL VES ate 
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Accordingly I place the guns with the vanguard. 

Main Guard.— The mainguard comprises the troops of the 
A. G. not allotted to the vanguard,” ie., in this case, the battalion 
of infantry and transport. 

Position of 0. C. Advanced Guard.—I decide to march with 
the vanguard. My force is endeavouring to reach “ W” by the evening 
of the 7th April, to do which it must march 45 miles in about 40 
hours. The road crosses the SHAHO just about midway between 
“W” and “ Y,” therefore unless I effect the passage to-day I shall not 
be able to count upon effecting the junction with the main army 
to-morrow evening. 

My communications with “ Y” having hitherto been vid “ Z,” it 
is evidently a stroke of luck, finding the bridges intact and such luck 
must be treated by bold action. 

The Blue force based at “ X” has had no cause to send reinforce- 
ments west, as the containing Blue force, which I have eluded, was 
inno danger, being superior to my force. It is therefore a fair 
deduction to estimate the sighted Blue cavalry as a reconnoitring 
force hardly likely to be supported by other arms. 

From an examination of the map it appears that the sand hills 
at SADIK SEHTO, from which my cavalry have been able to see to 
BHAN BHRANJO, atford commanding ground for hostile guns 
shelling the bridges. It will therefore be advantageous to secure 
the KAMILLAGARI range and this is emphasized by the absence 
of any other defence position covering the bridges. 

The deep banks of the SHAHO afford a favourable position for 
defence by rifle fire. 

In addition to the bridges in the vicinity of SHAHDADPUR 
there is another passage at GOLOPIR. To use this would involve 
a detour for the already tired troops and also the passage of the 
unbridged MAHMAD river, which, althongh fordable would cause 
delay. Should, however, it be found that the crossings at SHAH- 
DADPUR are interrupted I may have to resort to this bridge. 

With regard to the Blue patrol reported from WADADANTI, the 
information is not sufficient to cause me to make any special disposi- 
tions. The troop of cavalry which is out in that Aieseune will 
drive back the patrol and clear up the situation. Further action will 
depend upon the nature of the reports sent in. 

At 8-5 a.M., the time I receive the information about the enemy, 
I shall be with the vanguard somewhere between the 10th and 11th 
milestones on the SHAHDADPUR road. 

“Occasionally it may not be practicable to issue definite Oper- 
ation Orders to a Cummander acting independently. In such 
CAa8CS .....000 . «only the object to be attained should be explained.” 
(C. T., See 3. (18). ) 

Accordingly I issue the following instructions :— 

MAIN ROAD, 4 M.S. W. or SHAHDADPUR 
6th April 1907, 8-10 aM 
No. 17. 
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To Major P., Commanding Advanced Guard Cavalry. 

Cross the river and engage the enemy. Endeavour to draw 
him eastwards, while being sure to cover the bridge at BUGIANJO 
and if possible that at SHAH ALI NIZAMANI. O. C. is sending 
M. I. to hold BUGIANJO and hopes to bring the hostile cavalry 
under gun fire from sand hills N. of river. Reports to BUGIANJO. 

A. B., Masor, 
Stuff Officer to 0.C. A.G. 

The O. C. Vanguard received a copy of the above and is given 
a verbal order (No. 18) to “ move at a gallop on BUGIANJO.” 

(I shall accompany him and therefore no further orders are 
required at present.) 

The following order is sent to O. C. Mainguard. 

MAIN ROAD, 4 M.S.W. or SHAHDADPUR. 
6th April 1907, 8-12 a.m. 
No. 19. 

To Lieut.-Colonel Y., Commanding Meinguard. 

Patrols report hostile cavalry seen at 7-30 a.M. advancing from 
BHAN BHRANJO. Have ordered our cavalry to cross river and 
engage enemy—M_I. and R.H.A. moving at gallop on BUGIANJO— 
Push on to SHAHDADPUR. 

Reports to BUGIANJO. 

A. B, Masor, 
Staff Officer to 0.C. A.G. 

The mainguard, cheered by the news of a possible engayement, 
changes its pace to 4 miles an hour. 

(The G.0.C. is informed of presence of enemy and action taken.) 


REMARKS BY THE ADJUDICATING OFFICER. 


Nine solutions were received. Those of “Slasher,” “ Kyang” 
and “ Per ardua surgam” were in merit almost equal to that of the 
winner “ Pro utilitate.” 

The problem calls for instant action on the part of the Red 
A. G. Commander. 

The information as to the Blue forces which are approachin; 
the bridges is rather indefinite and is such as could only be obtain 
by the Red patrols at the time when they sent in their reports 
Whether the Blue Cavalry is part of the force which has been 
containing the Red force at “ Y ” or whether it has been detached 
from the Blue force based on “ X” makes little difference. The 
Red A G. Commander has in any case no time to lose. 

I think “ Pro utilitate” has dealt with the formation of the 
A.G. adequately. He gives the formation as at 7-30 am. If, 
however, he had put his H. A. Battery and the bulk of his M. I. with 
his cavalry somewhat further in advance of the infantry I think 
such action would have been fully warranted. 

As to the situation and the action I agree that too much im- 
portance need not be attributed to the advance of a Blue patrol 
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from MARAK THAIM. The sandhills west of MISHU SHAH 
afford a position from whence artillery might check any advance of 
the Blues from MARAK THAIM on the Railway Station and the 
necessary action could probably be taken by the O.C. Main Body. 

The important thing is to secure the bridges at BAHADUR 
KALVI and BUGIANJO, and this could be accomplished by seizing 
the sandhills north of BAHADUR KALVI and also, if possible, those 
north-west of SADIK SEHTO. The fact front artillery could form a 
prion west of KHAS KHALI, sweep the approaches to the bridges 
rom the north and thus greatly facilitate ue porn in the face of 
opposition should I think have been considered. 

The question of holding the bridge at GOLO PIR until the Red 
Main Body had crossed the SHAHO is perhaps scarcely part of the 
pmblem. 

As instant action was required the orders and messages should 
have been as brief as possible, and I think they would, in the cir- 
cumstances, have been mostly verbal. Some of the solutions gave 
orders and messages at considerable length, but I was unable to 
give them many marks even when goud in themselves. 


bigtzea ty GOOgle 
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A few solutions only were submitted for the Tactical Scheme 
Competition of October 1907. The solution by “ Mea culpa,” Cap- 
tain E. G. Hart, Supply and Transport Corps, has been adjudged 
to be the best of those submitted. The Committee has decided not 
to publish the winning solution of this competition, but the following 
criticisms may be of interest to such of the members as attempted to 
solve the scheme. 

The scheme was modelled on the situation as it presented itself 
to McMahon at the commencement of the Franco-Prussian war 
when the French were compelled to adopt the defensive owing to 
their mobilisation being slower than that of the Germans. The 
troops on either side were practically proportionate to those actually 
engaged at Woerth, where McMahon endeavoured to stem the in- 
vasion of the 3rd German army under the Crown Prince. 

The problem was not an casy one, a fact which probably ac- 
counted for the paucity and weakness of the solutions. It is con- 
sidered, however, that with a little care sume of the solutions might 
have been greatly improved. For instance, after it had been clearly 
stated in the scheme that the opposing cavalry had been in touch 
along the frontier for several days, one solver sent contact squadrons 
several miles across the border. The réle of the different arms was 
not always understood. Cavalry were, in one case, detailed to hold 
the centre of a defensive position, instead of being employed on the 
flanks or concentrated in rear. Again a reserve was frequently 
omitted. 

Several solvers had not taken the trouble to ascertain exactly 
the composition of a division on the Indian establishment. 

Mistakes, such as those described, should certainly have been 
avoided. 
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GOLD MEDAL PRIZE ESSAY, 1908. 


The manner in which the Infantry Attack can best be 
supported by Artillery Fire, having regard to the pre- 
sent system of Artillery Training and to recent 
improvements in material. 


BY MAJOR H. 8, JEUDWINE, ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


Morro.— Plus Vinfunterie est bonne, plus il est important 
de Vappuyer par des batteries, afin de lu ménager.” 


(Maximes de Guerre.) 


“i ny a point d’ordre naturel de bataille. Tout ce que l’on 


“ prescrirait la-dessus serait plus nuisible qu’utile.” 


“La tactique, les évolutions, la science de l’ingénieur et de 
Yartilleur peuvent s'apprendre dans des trailés, 4 peu pres comme 
la géométrie ; mais la connaissance des hautes parties de la guerre 
ne s’acquiert que par l'étude de l'histoire des guerres et des batailles 
des grands capitaines, et par l'expérience. Il n’y a point régles 
précises, déterminées; tout dépend du caractére que la nature a 
donné au général, de ses qualités, de ses défauts, de la nature des 
troupes, de Ja portée des armes, de la saison et de mille circon- 
stances qui font que les choses ne se ressemblent jamais.” 


Mazimes et Pensées de V Empereur Napoléon Premier. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE SUBJECT. 


Part I.—Introduction—How the difficulties attending artillery 
support have originated. 


» II.—Recent tactical developments and the influence they 
exert on modern operations, and especially in the 
course of the attack. 


» IIL—Present systems of artillery training and recent im- 
provements in material. 


» IV.—Measures to be taken for the support of infantry by 
artillery— 
a) in peace, 
(b) immediately before or during the different 
phases of an action. 


V.— Observations on special operations. 
VI.--Summary. 


” 
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Part I. 


Introduction—How the difficulties attending artillery support 


have originated. 


It is impossible to peruse current military literature without 
being impressed by the emphasis which is given to the necessity for 
the support of infantry by artillery, and by the frequency with which 
the means of securing it are discussed. A student who began his 
study of tactics with the contemporary lessons which are still being 
extracted from the latest operations might almost imagine that the 
importance of supporting infantry by artillery fire had only just been 
discovered, and might wonder why a great truth which attracts so 
much attention at the present day had eluded discovery for so long. 
But if he were to extend his enquiries to the histories cf past opera- 
tions he would be unable to find, in the period since artillery first 
took the field, any time when this principle was not acted upon by 
those who were successful in war, although, perhaps, they made less 
stir about it than we do now. Why then, he might ask, is it that a 
principle which is as old as artillery itself has of late years assumed 
& prominence so unprecedented? The reason is not far to seek. 
When, of old, infantry and artillery fought in combination they did 
so side by side, within the limits of clear human vision, and within 
the range of human voice. Each saw what the other was doing, 
heard the commands that were given, comprehended the difficulties 
that arose, understood the object to be achieved at the moment. No 
scheme for co-operation was needed ; the requirements of the moment 
were obvious and co-operation was usually as automatic as is that of 
a man’s two fists. Even supposing orders were required to ensure 
such co-operation, these could often be given to units during the 
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stress of battle by the commander of the force in person, or at all 
events by a galloper or staff officer despatched from the point of 
vantage close at hand whence he was watching the engagement. 
Hence the support of infantry by artillery was a thing to be 
confidently expected, and gave rise to no anxiety. It was only 
when ranges began to lengthen and extensions to get wider that 
commanders and tacticians began to be troubled about the matter. 
Failures occurred, and a vague uneasiness prevailed. There was 
no question as to the principles involved, but the action best 
suited to their observance was in doubt. Artillery went into 
battle resolved to support its infantry, but somehow when the need 
of doing so was most pressing it often found itself physically incap- 
able. The end of each war brought experience eh it was thought 
would bear fruit in the next. Bunt when the next war came ranges 
had become longer still, and fronts still more extended. The solution 
of the difficulty was as far off as ever. The introduction of smoke- 
less powder brought with it additional complications. It became 
obvions that whoever could solve this great problem of co-operation 
would have an immense advantage against an adversary who had 
not succeeded in doing so, an advantage so enormous that victory 
would in all probability accompany it. Hence the feverish quest 
for unfailing systems of co-operation which we see reflected in the 
military literature of to-day. 

It was in the literature dealing with the events of the cam- 
paigns of 1866 and 1870-71 that the subject first took a prominent 
place.* But the difficulties of that day were as nothing to those 
of our own, and the methods which then appeared likely to yield 
a satisfactory solution of the problem would be of small assistance 
now. Other wars since that of 1870-71 have periodically revived 
interest in the question. Our late war in South Africa and 
the Manchurian campaign seem to have brought matters to a 
head. 

But although the difficulties experienced in ensuring proper 
co-operation during both these campaigns were severe enough in 
comparison with those of previous operations, it is probable that in 
wars to come they may be more arduous still. 

The circumstances of attack in these days of long ranging, rapid- 
firing, flat-trajectory rifles compel the assailant to expose himself 
to a much greater extent than the defender. The depth of the 
fire-swept zone condemns him to undergo this exposure for a much 
longer time than was formerly the case. If the attacking infantry is 
to reach decisive ranges in a condition for further effort, and finally 
to close with its antagonist in the spirit of confidence and deter- 
mination which is essential for a successful issue, it must be spared 
all avoidable loss during the advance. 


* See “especially “ Letters on Artillery,” “ Letters on Infantry’’—by Prince 
Kraft zu Hohenlohe Ingelfingen. Translated by Colonel Walford. Published hy the 
Royal Artillery Institution, 1887. £ 
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Recent tactical developments ond the influence they exert 
on modern operations, and especially in the 
course of the attack. 


As a preliminary to considering how support can best be given 
by artillery toan infantry attack, it is essential to appreciate the 
conditions under which this attack will be made. It will, therefore, 
be convenient in the first place to notice the tendencies exhibited 
by some of the more recent tactical developments, and next to 
sketch briefly the influence which these exert on the conduct and 
progress of an attack. 

Among modern tactical developments may be mentioned the 
following :— 

Increased use of cover.—This, the natural result of improved 
firearms, was exemplified in South Africa and Manchuria, and 
although the extent to which cover was used in the latter campaign 
may have been partly due to abnormal circumstances. There can be 
no kind of doubt that the long ranges and flat trajectories of the 
present day will necessitate recourse to cover, natural and artificial, 
by both sides, and by both the arms with which we are dealing, in 
a greater or less degree throughout the action. It is the defender, 
however, who will have the better opportunity for the construction 
of cover, and, so far as infantry is concerned, the more to gain by 
doing so. 

Difficulty of reconnaissance.—This is due to the long effective 
ranges and rapid fire of modern weapons, to the use of cover, and 
to the adoption of smokeless powder. The collective result of 
these is to render it possible to inflict loss on an advancing opponent 
without affording him more than the barest indication of the direc- 
tion from which he is being engaged, and of the strength of the 
force opposed to him. 

The incressed difficulties of the advance during the later 
stages of un attuck.—The flatter trajectories and more rapid fire of 
the present day have deepened the danger zone and rendered the 
volume of fire more dense, whether of musketry or shrapnel. The 
result is that an advance within decisive ranges against an unshaken 
defender is an operation too costly to be undertaken except as a 
forlorn hope, and is condemned almost infallibly to failure. It is 
generally recognized that a successful assault will be impossible 
unless the antecedent fire action has demoralised the defenders.* 

The efficacy of enfilude fire.—-Long ranges and flat trajectories 
have made enfilade fire more deadly. Small bodies which succeed 
in establishing themselves on the flanks of an opponent in position 
may often produce an effect out of all proportion tu their strength. 


* “L' assaut n'est que la cousécration d'une victuire préalable obtenue par le feu.” 
Preparation et exécution de la bataille. Revue Militaire Genérale.—January 1907. 
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This was one of the most noticeable lessons of the Manchurian 
Campaign. The Russians, stubborn. fighters though they proved 
themselves, repeatedly fell back when threatened by the fire of 
inferior numbers from a flank. ; 

The prevalence of enveluping attacks.— Mainly as a result of the 
great difticulty attending the frontal attack, and of the efficacy of 
enfilade fire, enveloping attacks now find great favour with tacticians 
of all nations. They were constantly practised’ by the Japanese in 
the lite war, and the thorougliness with which they were executed 
was most marked. At the same time that envelopment was in 
progress, a steady pressure was maintained along the froat, and by this 
means the reinfurcement of the threatened Hanks was made impos- 
sible. But unless numbers favonr the attack the accomplishment of 
such an operation is attended with great risk, since, in order to give 
the necessary extension to the attack, depth must be sacrified in some 
parts of the field. Consequently an active defender, if skilful enough 
to divine the dispositions of his opponent, is provided with an oppor- 
tunity for counter-attack which he is unlikely to neglect. 

Long duration of buttles—There is less unanimity on this 
point than exists in the case of most of the foregoing.* Without 
going so far as to assert that the duration of battles will in all cases 
be prolonged to the extent to which it was in the Russo-Japanese 
War, it, cannot be doubted that the increased use of cover, the length 
of effective ranges, the difficulties of reconnaissance, and the holding 
power of the magazine rifle, will exert a strong influence in this 
direction in all important engagements. : 

The frequency of night operations. —The conditions which have 
been alluded to in the foregoing paragraphs tend to make movement 
on the battle field by day difficult, or even impossible. Advance or 
change of position will, therefore, often have to be deferred till 
nightfall, and collisions, accidental or intentional (as in the case of 
a night assault) may be expected to occur not infrequently in dark- 
ness. This has been fully exemplified in the most recent campaign. 

The influence exerted by modern conditions of war on the 
course of the attack.—It is in the highest degree undesirable to 
allow ourselves to imagine an attack as conforming invariably 
to a particular model. ‘Lo do so is not only to violate the principles 
of our training manuals which refuse to countenance any stereo- 
typed form of attack,+ but also to disregard the dictates of common 
sense. Variations in ground alone are sufficient to prevent any 
two instances from presenting exactly similar conditions, without 
taking into account the numerous other factors whose value 
varies in acorresponding degree. . Besides ground, numbers, moral, 
weather, composition of forces, personal attributes of commanders, 
and a hundred other uncertain factors, combine to produce a 
given situation. In no two instances are all these factors the 


*See particularly ‘Operations of War.” Hamley. 19J7 edition, revised by 
Kiggell. 
+See ‘Infantry Training,” Section 124. 
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same, and consequently in no two situations in war are the 
circumstances exactly similar. Nevertheless there are general 
characteristics which will find expression in almost every attack 
and enable us to recognize in each the recurrence of certain phases. 
These phases may for convenience be referred to under the heads 
which follow :— 

(a) The reconnaissance.—As soon as contact is established 
by the advanced troops the first aim of the attack 
will be to discover the dispositions of the adversary 
—what localities he holds and in what strength ; the 
extent of his main position, and of any detached posts. 
To effect this a steady pressure will be exerted against 
the defenders’ position, and effort will be made to 
force him to disclose his dispositions, while the 
attacker at the same time will avoid, if possible, 
committing himself to a particular course of action. 
Minor attacks, however, on particular points may have 
to be undertaken, each of which will present charac- 
teristics similar to those exhibited in the attack at 
large. From an appreciation of the situation, as 
revealed to him by the intelligence obtained during 
the reconnoitring stage, the commander of the 
attacking force must judge what plans to adopt for 
the advance on the main position. 

(b) The advance to decisive range.—The main object of the 
attacker during this stage is the building up ofa 
strong firing line within decisive range of that part 
of the defenders’ position at which it is intended 
ultimately to drive the attack home. Other opera- 
tions concurrently undertaken, such as holding attacks 
against other parts of the position with the design of 
deceiving the enemy and of iramobilizing troops which 
he might devote to the reinforcement of the main 
point of attack, are merely subsidiary to the establish- 
ment of fire superiority over the defenders occupying 
that portion of the position against which the supreme 
effort is to be made. 

(c) The establishment of superiority of fire—It is to this end 
that the previous operations will have been directed. 
To obtain a sufficient volume of fire a dense firing line 
at decisive range will be a necessity. In order that this 
dense line may not suffer such loss as will render it 
incapable of further advance it must be supported and 
protected by every means possible. 

(a) The assault—tThis, the culminating operation of the 
attack, is, as has been already pointed out, merely the 
realization of a victory previously obtained by fire. 
It cannot succeed against a defender whose opposition 
has not been subdued by fire, while at the same time 
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fire alone, though it may induce indifferent troops to 
evacuate a position, will not suffice to rout those 
imbued with the determination of the true soldier. 

(e) The occupation of the position.—This will be undertaken 
immediately the assault is successful to safeguard 
the advantage won. Rapidity may be essential in its 
execution since the confusion necessarily resulting 
from an assault renders the victor especially vulnerable 
to counter-attack by fresh troops. 

In the foregoing observations the endeavour has been made 
to confine attention to those points which are common to the subject 
of attack in general. For this reason counter-attack has not been 
specifically referred to. But it must be clearly recognized that no 
defender who looks forward to ultimate success will confine himself, 
either locally or in large operations, to a passive defence. He may 
assume a defensive attitude with the view of launching a counter- 
attack on a certain predetermined plan, and to this end he may so 
shape his dispositions as either to create the Gt puta he desires, 
or to force the enemy, by committing himself to a certain line of 
attack, to create it for him. Or he may retain a reserve in hand for 
the purpose, with the intention of applying it whenever and wherever 
an opening occurs. But whatever course he adopts, the operations 
devolve into attack on the one side and defence on the other, the 
sel tal possibly being reversed in different parts of the field. This 

eing the case it appears that the preceding general observations on 
the attack are applicable to all such situations. Reference to 
co-operation in counter-attack will be made later. 

The views expressed, and conclusions arrived at, in this part are 
in the main an abridgment of those contained in official publications 
and others which have received either official sanction or the support 
of general opinion*. 

Part III. 

Present systems of artillery training and recent improve- 

ments in material. 


The thesis of the essay directs that the subject is to be treated 
with reference to “the present system of artillery training and to 


* Among others the following have been drawn upon. Arguments and deductions 
will be found set forth in them at greater length :— 
“ Combined Training,” 1906 (as amended) 
“ Infantry Training,” 1905 (as amended). 
“ Field Artillery Training,” 1906 as amended). 
“ Operations of War ’—-Hamley—1907. Revised by Kiggell. 
“ Tactics of the Three Arms.’”’ Henderson (Science of War). 
Essays for the Duncan Medal, 1907. Journal of Royal Artillery Institution, 
July, 1907. 
“ Notes upon Company and Battalion Tactics, and the emnployment of Artillery 
in Battle,’ Degtyarev. Journal of the R. U.S. 1. January, 1908. 
“Tendances francaises et allemandes relatives a’la preparation et 4 l'exdcution 
de la battaille.” Revue Militaire Genérale. January, 1907. 
Narratives of Operations in Manchuria. 
Von Lobel's year book for 1906. 
German Regulations for Artillery. 
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recent improvements in material.” It is, therefore, desirable to 
consider briefly what these are before proceeding to definite sugges- 
tions for the action of the artillery. 


Present systems of artillery training. 


The salient features of present systems are :— 
(1) The practice of conducting fire from concealed positions 
by indirect laying. 
(2) The system of ranging with time shrapnel. 
(3). The system of searching or of searching and sweeping fire, 
te, the bombardinent of a certain area by means of 
very rapid fire distributed over it. 


(1) Fire from concealed positions.—The advantages of this 
system are that it secures immunity from severe losses, and enables 
guns to remain unobserved either in a position of readiness to open 
fire, or in action. 

Its disadvantage is that on the whole it diminishes effect. The 
time occupied in opening fire. or in changing the objective, is 
usually greater than when direct laying is employed ; moving targets 
are less easily engaged ; and unless a convenient observing station for 
the battery commander is available in proximity to the battery, compli- 
cations are introduced, in the shape of visual or telephonic communl- 
cations, which are liable to lead to breakdowns or misnnderstandings. 
Moreover, such positions imply the existence of dead ground in 
front of the guns. This disadvantage, however, is of relatively less 
importance in the attack. 

(2) Ranging with time shrapnel_—This has the advantage of 
making an effective fire possible from the first, an important matter 
in the case of fleeting targets. 

The disadvantages are that an exact knowledge of the angular 
difference in level between gun and target (called the angle of sight) 
is required, and that laying, and setting of fuzes must be most 
accurate to obtain satisfactory results. 

(3) Searching, or searching and sweeping fire—This system 
aims at making it possible to inflict loss quickly on an enemy whose 
exact whercabonts are unknown, provided that he can be lucated 
within moderate limits—say within a depth of about 400 yards 
from a visible feature on which ranging can be carried out. But , 
entails a great expenditure of ammunition for a rather problematica 
result. 


Recent improvements in material. 


The most noticeable of these are :— a 

(i) A quick-firing design of carriage for ficld guns, absorbing 
itself the energy of recoil, and provided with an indepet- 
dent line of sight, allowing, in conjunction with & quic 
loading gun, a very high rate of fire (scme 15 rounds & 
gun a minute, to be maintained on emergency. 
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(ii) Shields, conferring on the detachment protection against 
frontal fire, except that with a steep angle of descent. 

(tii) Indirect laying apparatus—dial sights, directors, plotters, 
etc, which allow fire to be directed from under cover 
at objects unseen from the gun. 

(iv) Telephone equipments, easily carried and rapidly laid out, 
which facilitate communication between units of artillery 
and the higher commanders, or between artillery and 
infantry, and enable a battery commander to exercise 
command of his battery froma distant observing post, 
or to receive reports on the effect of his fire from the 
latter. 

(v) An improved design of field howitzer firing effective shrapnel 
from a great range with a steep angle of descent. 

(wi) Heavy mobile guns with great range and shell power. 

(vit) Quick-firing equipments for mountain artillery on the same 
lines as those for field artillery. 


Part IV. 


BMeazures to be tuken for the support of infuntry by artillery— 
(a) in peace, 
(b) immediately beforeor during the diferent phasea 
of an action. 


Having cleared the ground by an appreciation of the main 
characteristics of the infantry attack, of present systems of artillery 
training, and of recent changes in artillery material, we are now in 
a position to discuss in detail the manner in which the infantry 
attack is to be supported by artillery, and to put forward definite 
proposals. 

In the first place it seems that the measures to be taken for 
ensuring effective support of the infantry may be divided into two 
classes, viz.,— 

(i) Measures to be taken during peace. 

tit) Measures to be taken in or immediately before action. 


(i) Measures to be taken in peace. 


We read in Combined Training, Section 110, that “The effee- 
tive combination of the three arms depends to a great extent on 
the knowledge possessed by all leaders of the means by 
which the powers of their weapons can be best employed fur the 
object in view. 

This passage clearly implies that knowledge of this kind must 
be acquired before action. The greatest aid to this knowledge is.a 
thorough mutual understanding between the two arms with which 
we are at present concerned. Such an understanding can be 
implanted and developed in peace. An artillery ofticer should be 
able to interpret all the signs offered by movements of infintry 
in the attack as seen from his position with the guns. From 
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the occurrences actually observed he should be able to divine 
others which are outside his vision. For instance, a sudden advance 
of supports some distance in his front, the forward movement of 
ammunition carts or mules, and perhaps a louder rattle of musketry 
should at once suggest to him that the firing line in that vicinity 
is probably being hardly pressed. He should be able to form a fairly 
accurate idea of the situation of the firing line which may, likely 
enough, be hidden from him by some feature of the ground. This 
may help him to locate the causes of pressure—perhaps a_ hostile 
battery which has just opened fire, or a local counter attack which has 
been unexpectedly encountered and to come to the aid of the infantry. 

An infantry officer should know whether this or that line of 
advance will mask the fire of the guns supporting him and be able 
to appreciate the advantage he will gain by directing his approach, 
say, up a certain steep slope which will enable fire to be continued 
by the artillery up to the moment of contact, in preference to 
adopting a line of advance which may be more direct and across 
easier ground, but which will bring his men, while still at a distance 
from their opponent, into danger from the fire of their own artillery, 
and so necessitate an earlier cessation of the latter’s fire. 

It is believed that intuitive understanding by each arm of the 
conditions affecting the other at different phases of the battle can 
only be acquired by the officers of each actually serving with the 
other, and ‘actually encountering, at all events in peace manceuvres, 
the difficulties by which it is faced. 

It is, therefore, proposed that it should be looked upon as part 
of the ordinary education of an ofticer of the artillery or infantry to 
be attached for a training season to the sister arm, and that no 
subaltern should, as a rule, be regarded as eligible for promotion to 
Captain who has not undergone this experience. It is believed that 
any inconvenience which might be caused by the withdrawal of an 
officer for a time from his own unit would be amply compensated for 
by the increased familiarity which each arm would gain with the 
other’s methods and by the introduction of closer relations, social as 
well as professional. 

In most cases no expense need be incurred in carrying out such 
a measure. Only in the infrequent cases where an officer happened 
to serve fora long period at stations not occupied by both arms 
would some expenditure in travelling have to be incurred. 


(ii) Measures to be taken immediately before or in action. 


The endeavour will now be made to suggest suitable measures 
in the order in which they will require to be put in force imme- 
diately before and during an action. Special circumstances, such as 
night operations, mountain warfare, and counter-attacks will be 
referred to later. It will be convenient to deal with the different 
phases of the battle in turn, in the order in which they have already 
been reterred to in Part II. 
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As soon as contact is established the general officer commanding 
will proceed to make his reconnaissance with a view to formulating 
his plan for opening the action. This plan must include designs 
for the concerted action of artillery andinfantry. The action of 
artillery will be dependent to a great extent on technical considera- 
tions. It will, therefore, be uecessary for the artillery commander to 
reconnoitre concurrently with the general officer commanding. 
He will employ such artillery officers as he requires to assist in this 
reconnaissance. When it is completed he will rejoin the general 
officer commanding, preferably at some place affording an extensive 
view of the field of operations, and will be prepared to advise him as 
to the positions which can be occupied with the best hcpe of etfect 
by the artillery, and the localities uccupied, or believed to be occupied, 
by the enemy on which the most concentrated fire can be brought 
to bear. These considerations affecting the employment of the 
artillery will form, as it were, the framework on which the whole 
plan for the concerted action of both arms will be composed. The 
general officer commanding having made up his mind as to the line 
of action he intends to pursue, will issue detailed operation orders, 
and in these will allot to the artillery its task in more or less detail. 
He will also make the artillery commander very fully acquainted with 
his intentions so far as he himself is able to develop them, having 
regard to the very imperfect knowledge of the enemy’s dispositions, 
and of the local topographical features which will be available to him 
at this period. The action in its early stages will mainly consist in 
feeling for the enemy. As steady pressure will be kept up over a 
wide front, and the enemy’s dispositions will be judged by the force 
he shows, and the amount of resistance met with at different points 
in this front. ‘The pressure will be begun by the infantry, and 
sooner or later the enemy, rather than allow them to establish them- 
selves without loss in close proximity to the positions he holds, will 
be forced here and there tu show his hand. The opportunity will 
then be offered for artillery action, and wherever the enemy shows 
himself fire will be opened on hin, Such fire will be more ofa 
provocative nature than with a view to great effect. The object 
will be to draw the defender’s troops and especially his artillery into 
action. Heavy artillery with its long range may be particularly use- 
ful. Perhaps dummy batteries firing puffs, or real batteries opening 
fire out of range of the defender may induce reply.* If the defender’s 
artillery has not already opened fire such action will probably force 
him todo so. By degrees the enemy’s dispositions will become more 
fully known. Until such knowledge is gained, however, the exact ac- 
tion required of the attacking artillery will be in doubt. It will, there- 
fore, be unwise to commit more of it than is necessary to positions 


* The Japanese ueed both these devices on the Sha-ho. See “Q. F. Guns in the 
Bete peers War.” De Castres de Tersac. Translation in R. A. Journal, Septem- 
ber, 1907. 
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stress of battle by the commander of the force in person, or at all 
events by a galloper or staff officer despatched from the point of 
vantage close at hand whence he was watching the engagement. 
Hence the support of infantry by artillery was a thing to be 
confidently expected, and gave rise to no anxiety. It was only 
when ranges began to lengthen and extensions to get wider that 
commanders and tacticians began to be troubled about the matter. 
Failures occurred, and a vague uneasiness prevailed. There was 
no question as to the principles involved, but the action best 
suited to their observance was in doubt. Artillery went into 
battle resolved to support its infantry, but somehow when the need 
of doing so was most pressing it often found itself physically incap- 
able. The end of each war brought experience which it was thought 
would bear fruit in the next. But when the next war came ranges 
had become longer still, and fronts still more extended. The solution 
of the difficulty was as far off as ever. The introduction of smoke- 
less powder brought with it additional complications. It became 
obvions that whoever could solve this great problem of co-operation 
would have an immense advantage against an adversary who had 
not succeeded in doing so, an advantage so enormous that victory 
would in all probability accompany it. Hence the feverish quest 
for unfailing systems of co-operation which we see reflected in the 
military literature of to-day. 

It was in the literature dealing with the events of the cam- 
paigns of 1866 and 1870-71 that the subject first took a prominent 
place.* But the difticulties of that day were as nothing to those 
of our own, and the methods which then appeared likely to yield 
a satisfactory solution of the problem would be of small assistance 
now. Other wars since that of 1870-71 have periodically revived 
interest in the question. Our late war in South Africa and 
the Manchurian campaign seem to have brought matters to a 
head. 

But although the difficultics experienced in ensuring proper 
co-operation during both these campaigns were severe enough in 
comparison with those of previous operations, it is probable that in 
wars to come they may be more arduous still. 

The circumstances of attack in these days of long ranging, rapid- 
firing, flat-trajectory rifles compel the assailant to expose himself 
to a much greater extent than the defender. The depth of the 
fire-swept zone condemns him to undergo this exposure for a much 
longer time than was formerly the case. If the attacking infantry is 
to reach decisive ranges in a condition for further effort, and finally 
to close with its antagonist in the spirit of confidence and deter- 
mination which is essential for a successful issue, it must be spared 
all avoidable loss during the advance. 


* See “epecially “ Letters on Artillery,” “ Letters on Infantry "—by Prince 
Kraft zu Hohenlohe Ingelfingen. Translated by Colonel Walford. Published by the 
Royal Artillery Institution, 187, 
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This was one of the most noticeable lessons of the Manchurian 
Campaign. The Russians, stubborn fighters though they proved 
themselves, repeatedly fell, back when threatened by the fire of 
inferior numbers from a Hank. 

The prevalence of enveloping attacks.— Mainly as a result of the 
great ditticulty attending the frontal attack, and of the eflicacy of 
entilade fire, enveloping attacks now find great favour with tacticians 
of all nations, They were constantly practised: by the Japanese in 
the lite war, and the thoroughness with which they were executed 
was most marked. At the same time that envelopment was in 
progress, a steady pressure was nuintained along the froat, and by this 
means the reinforcement of the threatened Hanks was made impos- 
sible. But unless numbers favour the attack the accomplishment. of 
such an operation is attended with great risk, since, in order to give 
the necessary extension to the attack, depth must be sacrified in some 
parts of the field. Consequently an active defender, if skilful enough 
to divine the dispositions of his opponent, is provided with an oppor- 
tunity for counter-attack which he is unlikely to neglect. 

Long duration of battles.—There is less unanimity on this 
point than exists in the case of most of the foregoing.* Withont 
going so far as to assert that the duration of battles will in all cases 
be prolonged to the extent to which it was in the Russo-Japanese 
War, it cannot be doubted that the increased use of cover, the length 
of effective ranges, the difficulties of reconnaissance, and the holding 
power of the magazine rifle, will exert a strong influence in this 
direction in all important engagements. : 

The trequency of night operations, —The conditions which have 
been alluded to in the foregoing paragraphs tend to make movement 
on the battle field by day difticult, or even impossible. Advance or 
change of position will, therefore, often have to be deferred till 
nighttall, and collisions, accidental or intentional (as in the case of 
a night assault) may be expected to occur not infrequently in’ dark- 
ness. This has been fully exemplified in the most recent campaign. 

The influence exerted by modern conditions of war on the 
course of the uttack.—It is in the highest degree undesirable to 
allow ourselves to imagine an attack as conforming invariably 
toa particular model. ‘Lo do so is not only to violate the principles 
of our training manuals which refuse to countenance any sterco- 
typed form of attack,f but also to disregard the dictates of common 
sense. Variations in ground alone are sutticient to prevent any 
two instances from presenting exactly similar conditions, without 
taking into account the numerous other factors whose value 
varies in acorresponding degree. . Besides ground, numbers, moral, 
weather, composition of forces, personal attributes of commanders, 
and a hundred other uncertain factors, combine to produce a 
given situation. In no two instances are all these factors the 


"See particularly “Operations of War.” Hamley. 1997 edition, revised by 
Rixgell. 


+See “Infantry Training,” Section 124, 
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Incaprbie of further advance it must be enpyeirted ard 
protected by every means pes 

(2) The aesiue't - This, the em Mainatimg operation of the 
attack, is, an has been already ported ont, men cy the 
Tealigation of a victory pre viously obtained by fer 
Tt cannot succeed aginst a defender wheme appear @ 
has net ben sntedoed by mre while at the same & 
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fire alone, though it may induce indifferent troops to 
evacuate a position, will not suffice to rout those 
imbued with the determination of the true soldier. 

(¢) The occupation of the position.—This will be undertaken 
immediately the assault is successful to safeguard 
the advantage won. Rapidity may be essential in its 
execution since the confusion necessarily resulting 
from an assault renders the victor especially vulnerable 
to counter-attack by fresh troops. 

In the foregoing observations the endeavour has been made 
to confine attention to those points which are common to the subject 
of attack in general. For this reason counter-attack has not been 
specifically referred to. But it must be clearly recognized that no 
defender who looks forward to ultimate success will confine himself, 
either locally or in large operations, to a passive defence. He may 
assume a defensive attitude with the view of launching a counter- 
attack on a certain predetermined plan, and to this end he may so 
shape his dispositions as either to create the Spperiinly he desires, 
or to force the enemy, by committing himself to a certain line of 
attack, to create 1t for him. Or he may retain a reserve in hand for 
the purpose. with the intention of applying it whenever and wherever 
an opening occurs. But whatever course he adopts, the operations 
devolve into attack on the one side and defence on the other, the 
positions possibly being reversed in different parts of the field. This 
being the case it appears that the preceding general observations on 
the attack are applicable to all such situations. Reference to 
co-operation in counter-attack will be made later. 

The views expressed, and conclusions arrived at, in this part are 
in the main an abridgment of those contained in official publications 
and others which have received either official sanction or the support 
of general opinion®. 

Part III. 

Present systems of artillery training and recent improve- 

ments in material. 


The thesis of the essay directs that the subject is to be treated 
with reference to “the present system of artillery training and to 


* Among others the following have been drawn upon, Arguments and deductions 
will be found set forth in them at greater length :— 
* Combined Training,” 1906 (as amended) 
“Infantry Training,” 1905 (as amended). 
“ Field Artillery Training,” 1906 as amended). 
“ Operations of War "’—-Hamley—1907. Revised by Kiggell. 
“ Tactics of the Three Arms.”” Henderson (Science of War). 
Easays for the Duncan Medal, 1907. Journal of Royal Artillery Institution, 
July, 1907. 
“ Notes upon Company and Battalion Tactics, and the employment of Artillery 
in Battle,” Degtyarev. Journal of the R. U.S. 1. January, 1908. 
“ Tendances francaises et allemandes relatives a'la preparation et 4 l’exScution 
de la battaille.” Revue Militaire Genérale. January, 1907. 
Narratives of Operations in Manchuria. 
Von Lobel'a year book for 1906. 
German Regulations for Artillery. 
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(it) Shields, conferring on the detachment protection against 
frontal fire, except that with a steep angle of descent. 

(tii) Indirect laying apparatus—dial sights, directors, plotters, 
etc, which allow fire to be directed from under cover 
at objects unseen from the gun. 

(iv) Telephone equipments, easily carried and rapidly laid out, 
which facilitate communication between units of artillery 
and the higher commanders, or between artillery and 
infantry, and enable a battery commander to exercise 
command of his battery froma distant observing post, 
or to receive reports on the effect of his fire frum the 
latter. 

(v) An improved design of field howitzer firing effective shrapnel 
from a great range with a steep angle of descent. 

(vi) Heavy mobile guns with great range and shell power. 

(vit) Quick-firing equipments for mountain artillery on the same 
lines as those for field artillery. 


Part IV. 


Measures to be tuken for the support of infantry by artillery— 
(a) in peace, 
(b) immediately before or during the diferent phases 
of an action. 


Having cleared the ground by an appreciation of the main 
characteristics of the infantry attack, of present systems of artillery 
training, and of recent changes in artillery material, we are now in 
a position to discuss in detail the manner in which the infantry 
attack is to be supported by artillery, and to put forward definite 
proposals, 

In the first place it seems that the measures to be taken for 
ensuring effective support of the infantry may be divided into two 
classes, vtz.,— 

(i) Measures to be taken during peace. 

ii) Measures to be taken in or immediately before action. 


(i) Measures to be taken in peace. 


We read in Combined Training, Section 110, that “The effee- 
tive combination of the three arms depends to a great extent on 
s the knowledge possessed by all leaders of the means by 
which the powers of their weapons can be best employed for the 
object in view.” 

‘This passage clearly implies that knowledge of this kind must 
be acquired before action. The greatest aid to this knowledge is.a 
thorough mutual understanding between the two arms with which 
we are at present concerned. Such an understanding can be 
implanted and developed in peace, An artillery ofticer should be 
able to interpret all the signs offered by movements of infantry 
in the attack as seen from his position with the guns, From 
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the occurrences actually observed he should be able to drse 
others which are outside his vision. For instance, a sudden advan+ 
of supports seme distance in his front, the forward movement of 
aAmnmuanition carts or mules, and perhaps a londer rattle of nisehketey 
shonld at) once snygest to him slat the firing line in thats " 
is probably being hardly pressed. He should be able to form aty oy 
accurate idea of the situation of the firing hoe which may, Lie + 
enough, be hidden from hin by seme feature of the ground Ts 
may help him to locate the causes of pressure —perhaps a bese 
battery which has just opened fire, ora local counter attack which bes 
been unexpectedly encountered and to come to the aid of the intantrs 

Aninfantry otcer should know whether this or that jive of 
advance will mask the fire of the guns supporting him and be a « 
to appreemte the advantage he will gai by directing hes ag pre A 
say, Up a certain steep slope which will enuble fire te be continged 
by the artillery up ote the moment of contact, ino preference te 
adopting a dine of advance: which thay be mere direct and acre 
easier ground, but whieh will bring his men, while stillat a dietar ce 
from their opponent, mute danger trom the fire of their own arto: rN 
and so necessitate an earlier cessation of the latter's fire, 

Ttis beheved that intuitive understanding by each arm of oh 
conditions affecting the other at diferent: phases of the battle ean 
only be acquired by the ie ersofeach actually serving with the 
other, and ‘actu Uly cneonnteninmg, at all evente in peace manceaires 
the difficulties by which at is tac cat 

Tt os, therefore, proposed that it should be looked upon as pact 
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be attached fora traning season te the sister arm. and that ne 
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Any inconvenience which moght be caused by the withdrawal of an 
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other's methods and by the tntredoction of clos tre atone, ma as 
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(at) The Reconnutssunce. 


As soon as contact is established the general officer commanding 
wl proceed to make his reconnaissance with a view te formulating 
his plan fur opening the action. ‘This plan must inelude designs 
for the concerted action of artillery and intantry. The action of 
arullery will be dependent to a great extent on technical considera- 
tions. Tt will, therefore, be uecess ry for the artillery commander to 
reconnoitre concurrently with the general otheer commanding. 
He will employ such artillery officers as he requires te stin this 
reconnaissance. When it is completed he will rejoin the general 
eficer commanding, preferably at some place atfording an extensive 
View of the field uf operations, and will be prepared to advise him as 
tothe positions which can be occupied with the best he pe of effect 
by the artillery, and the localities vecupied, or believed to be occupied, 
by the enemy on which the most concentrated fire can be brought 
to bear. These considerations affecting the employment of the 
artillery will form, as it were, the framework on which the whole 
plan for the concerted action of both arms will be composed. The 
general officer commanding having made up his mind as to the line 
of action he intends to pursue, will issue detailed operation orders, 
and in these will allot to the artillery its task in more or less detail. 
He will also make the artillery commander very fully acquainted with 
his intentions so far as he himself is able to develop them, having 
regard to the very imperfect knowledye of the enemy 3 dispositions, 
and of the local topographical features which will be available to him 
at this period. The action in its early stages will mainly consist in 
fecling for the enemy. As steady pressure will be kept up over a 
wide front, and the enemy’s dispositions will be judged by the force 
he shows, and the amount of resistance met with at different points 
in this front. ‘The pressure will be begun by the infantry, an 
sooner or later the enemy, rather than allow them to establish them 
selves without loss in close proximity to the positions he holds vl 
be forced here and there to show his hand. ‘The opportumty * i 
then be offered for artillery action, and wherever the enemy sh +> 
himsclf fire will be opened on him. Such fire will be nor“ & 
provocative nature than with a view to great effect. Tre ost 
will be to draw the defender’s troops and especially hisarcrss Hee 
action. Heavy artillery with its long range may be partes = + gia 
ful. Perhaps dummy batteries firing puffs, or real batts o> I 
fire out of range of the defender may induce reply.* [tr + wuders 
artillery has not already opened fire such action will » deny fone 
him to do so. By degrees the enciny’s dispositions ¥.- pewurne BASS 
fully known. Until such knowledge is gained, howev» 
tion required of the attacking artillery will be indowty > 
fore, be unwise to commit more of it than is necoss! 


© The Japanese ured both these devices on the Sha-ho =~ 
Rueso- Japanese War.” De Castres de Tersac. Translation in h * 
her, 1907. 
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from which it is not certain that it can afterwards be withdrawn 
should the development of the action show that cther positions will 
afford it better opportunities for effectively supporting the infantry. 
These considerations point to the employment of long ranges and 
concealed positions in the early stage with which we are now 
dealing, and perhaps at the commencement of it to the retention of 
a part of the artillery in reserve. Since opportunities for the use 
of artillery will only occur by degrees as the action progresses, it is 
obvious that the initial operation orders cannot contain detailed 
instructions for the employment of the whole of the artillery. It 
will be advisable for the general officer commanding to content 
himself with disposing of only such a strength of artillery as he 
considers essential to the commencement of his undertaking. For 
the proper use of the remainder as opportunities arise he must rely 
on the commander of his artillery, who must be completely in his 
confidence, or he must himself take steps to this end as the necessity 
occurs. In either case it will be desirable for the commander of the 
artillery to be placed where he is in close touch with the general 
officer commanding, can keep the development of the fight under 
observation, and can maintain communication with the units of his 
command. The extent to which these requirements can be met 
will depend on the width of front covered, the circumstances of the 
combat, and the topographical peculiarities of the country. It is 
possible that circumstances may necessitate the division of the force 
into separate commands, each provided with its own artillery and 
acting more or less independently, and each or some of them too 
small to afford an excuse for the appointment of an artillery comman- 
der supernumerary to the establishment of units. In such a case 
the procedure in each force should follow that outlined above as far 
as the conditions under which it is acting allow. 

It may be that in certain prescribed localities determined 
opposition may be met with even at this stage of the battle, perhaps 
to the extent of necessitating an actual assault to dislodge the 
defenders Such a contingency is unlikely, since the attacking 
forces on either flank of the obstruction will by their advance so 
menace the necessarily rather limited area of resistance as to 
enforce a withdrawal in time to avoid the envelopment which would 
otherwise follow. Where, however, stubborn resistance of this nature 
is met with the generai features of the conflict will be those of the 
main action in miniature, and the measures to be taken will be the 
same as those hereafter described, though on a smaller scale. 

Gradually this phase of the action will merge into the next, to 
which we will now pass. 


(b) The advance to decisive range. 

As the preceding phase progresses and further information is 
obtained, it will ultimately become possible fur the commander who 
is acting on the offensive to forma plan for the attack on the main 
position. An essential to the success of this plan will be the estab- 
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lishment of superiority of fire at the point where it is intended to 
drive the attack home, and for this purpose both infantry and 
artillery must move forward to decisive ranges. This advance may 
take the form of that “ methodical progression from point to point,” 
that “series of distinct engagement ”* to which reference is made 
in Combined Training.t 

It is during this phase that the support of artillery will become 
of increasing impcrtance to infantry. As the firing line draws 
nearer the hostile position, its difticulties will become more serious, 
end losses more frequent. It is the business of the artillery to 
minimize these ; to stand by its comrades of the infantry at every 
turn; to watch over them and to sacrifice itself if need be in pur- 
suance of its resolution to protect them. The long ranges which 
were advantagecus in the reconnoitring pkase will now be ont of 
place. It will be necessary to advance to those at which the full 
effect of the arm can be attained. The ease or the reverse, with 
which this advance can be effected will be a measure of the skill 
which has been brought to bear on the selection of the earlier 
positions, If these have been chosen so as to allow of an easy 
change of position by covered routes the support of the infantry as 
the troubles of the latter increase will be more prompt and _ less 
difficult than if guns have been located in positions which they 
cannot leave without coming under severe hostile fire. It is better, 
therefore, to be content in the early stages with only moderate 
protection when in action, provided freedom of movement is secured. 

It must be borne in mind that while it is possible to wipe out 
artillery in movement in the open by inflicting loss on the teams, 
and so destroying its power of movement, a shielded battery moder- 
ately well entrenched need not fear being permanently silenced by 
the most furious rafale. A temporary cessation of fire may be 
necessitated ; officers and men may have to go to ground like rabbits ; 
serious loss may even be suttered ; but when the storm is over the 
battery is still “in being.” Losses are quickly made good from the 

wagon line, the teams are intact, and the power of the unit is as 
great as ever. 

In unfavourable circumstances advance by daylight may be 
too risky. Darkness must then be relied on to provide that pro- 
tection which the ground denies. But in such a case there is a 
danger that delay may frustrate the timely development. of the 
action, perhaps with fatal results. 

There is a matter in connection with this advance of the 
artillery which has often given rise to discussion, and which touches 
very nearly the problem of effective support of the infantry, viz., 
the question of who is to be responsible for ordering an advance. 
Should the officer commanding the troops do so, or the officer 


* That is distinct in point of time, or successive ; but not necessarily distinct in 
peint of place, t.e., waged by independent forces in different areas. There has been 
misunderstanding on this point occasionally. 

+ Section 110, (1) and (2). 
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commanding the artillery, or should the advance be undertaken on 
the initiative of brigade or even battery commanders ? 

Owing to the infinite variety of conditions under which war 
is waged there is only one thing certain, and that is that no hard 
and fast rule can apply. Each of the above-named commanders is 
responsible in proportion to his knowledge of events, his facilities 
for forming an opinion, and his power of giving effect to it. If the 
officer commanding the trvops can appreciate the right moment 
for the advance of any portion of his artillery, and fails to issue 
orders accordingly he is to blame. If the commander of the artillery 
in similar circumstances waits for directions from superior authority, 
he is to blame also, Lastly, and most emphatically, if the brigade 
or battery commander hesitates to take the responsibility of advane- 
ing when the knows, or ought to know, that the time has come to 
do so, he is unfit for his command. 

Initiative of this sort should be encouraged by every possible 
means. It is better that a battery or two should be destroyed in 
the honest endeavour to play up to the infantry than that all the 
subordinate artillery commanders should hang back, perhaps with 
disastrous results, from the fear of incurring censure. 

But even when this difficulty is thoroughly understood and 
responsibility accepted there will remain, for all commanders, the 
difficulty of keeping in such constant touch with events in their 
front as will enable them to form a sound judgment regarding the 
course to be pursued. This difficulty will be felt not only as regards 
deciding the most opportune instant for an advance, but also in 
other respects; for example, as to the objective which previous to 
the actual assault, it may be most important to engage at any 
moment. 

For these purposes it is particularly desirable to maintain 
communication, as continuous and direct as possible, between 
artillery and the firing line. The scheme of communication in 
action is at the present time in a state of flux, and that part of it 
which relates to the matter in hand is particularly subject to 
controversy. There are extremists on both sides, those on the one 
hand who advocate direct communication from the actual firing 
line to brigades and batteries; on the other hand those who maintain 
that such communication must follow the ordinary channel of 
command, and proceed vi« battalion commanders and brigadiers 
to the commander of the division, descending again from him 
through the divisional artillery commander to the commanders of 
brigades and batteries. On the one hand we are confronted by the 
Scylla of complication and on the other by the Charybdis of delay. 
Probably the middle course is the safest. If it is possible to connect 
each commander of a battalion in the firing line with one of a few 
central artillery stations, the number of the latter being regulated 
according to the number of groups into which the artillery is 
distributed, and if it is possible to arrange that the nature of this 
connection shall allow of rapid and accurate transmission of inform- 
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ation, we shall probably have done all that is needful or practicable. 
In these days of featherweight telephone equipment, rapidly laid 
lines, and durable instruments, such a system of communication 
should not be difficult to arrange. Visual signalling gives away 
positions, and orderlies are too slow. The battalion commander is 
proposed as the forward terminus of the line, because it is assumed 
that during the earlier stages of the attack he will be enabled to 
maintain more or less direct communication with the actual firing 
line, while later, as the supports and reserves under his hand become 
themselves absorbed in the fight he will join the firing line along 
with them. He will thus be ina position to send back ‘first hand 
intelligence, and to convey to the artillery supporting him:the latest 
news of the situation as affecting his battalion, the locality from 
which the most galling fire is being directed on him, or the points 
of vantage on which he is particularly directing his advance. 

It might be advantageous if it could be arranged that the 
personnel operating the instrument at the front should be drawn from 
the artillery, since there must be complete understanding between 
them and those in rear, and artillery terms and systems of describing 
objectives are not precisely similar to those used by infantry. 

This point, however, is not perhaps of first rate importance 
provided the two sets of operators are thoroughly accustomed to 
working together. 


(c) The estublishment of superiority of fire. 

This phase will be entered on gradually. By degrees, as, during 
the advance, ranges get shorter and shorter, the effect of fire on 
either side will have more and more influence. Finally, at decisive 
ranges it will become all important. It is at this stage that the 
issue of the battle is practically decided. To assault before supe- 
riority of fire has been obtained is to invite disaster. After it has 
been obtained the assault is undertaken merely to put to flight an 
enemy already subdued (see Part II). 

Every effort, therefore, must be concentrated on the attempt to 
overpower the enemy with fire. As regards the infantry, the firing 
line will be thickened to the greatest density which will allow to 
each man the free use of his weapon; reserves remaining in hand 
will be utilized as far as circumstances permit to support by fire 
their comrades in the firing line. 

The artillery must be prepared to make any sacrifice which 
will help towards keeping down the defender’s fire and put heart into 
the harassed infantry. ‘I'o encourage the latter it may be necessary 
to advance still nearer to the defender’s position, and to incur in 
doing so, and in taking up new positions, risks which at an earlier 
stage would be unwarrantable. 

We must now consider what general principles should govern 
the disposition of the different natures of artillery in order that the 
closest support may be atforded at a cost not too great in proportion 
to the end in view, 
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There will ordinarily bé available threé, perhaps four, types of 
artillery, viz., 

Field artillery (guns). 

Field artillery (howitzers). 

Heavy artillery (guns). 

Mountain artillery (or to give it a more suitable name, 
pack artillery) which will include guns, and may in 
the future include howitzers. 

Each of these types has its proper and most economical rdle in 
the fire fight. 

The fire of field guns derives its power from its rapidity and 
volume and from the deep effective zone of its shrapnel. ‘These 
guns can smother trenches with a hail of bullets so as to promise 
certain death to a defender who dares to raise his head above the 
parapet. Their very noise is encouraging to friends and intimidat- 
ing to foes. But they cannot with frontal fire inflict much actual 
loss on a defender well posted behind cover, or on opposing shielded 
artillery. ‘These qualities point to their employment at this stage 
‘to bring a rapid and concentrated fire to bear from comparatively 
short ranges on the locality selected for assault. They must also be 
on the watch for any attempt to re-inforce the threatened area, or to 
deliver a counterstroke, and must attempt to frustrate it. To aid in 
these aims the communication between infantry and artillery must 
be made full use of. The infantry must send back complete in- 
telligence of events, and the artillery must be prepared to act 
promptly on information received. It should be the exception for 
field guns at this stage to engage the hostile shielded artillery 
unless the latter is making considerable impression on the attacking 
infantry and is open to engagement with oblique fire. It should be 
left, asa rule, to the other types of the attacking artillery to deal 
with their opponent’s artillery as mentioned later. 

Pack artillery, when present, can often, especially in broken 
country, be utilized for the closest support of infantry with greater 
ease than field artillery. Its method of transport and formations 
give it the power to take advantage of slight accidents of ground, 
and the loss of evena large number of transport animals does not 
immobilize it to the same extent that it does field artillery. It can, 
therefore, be handled with great daring, and perhaps be pushed 
forward, as it sometimes was by the Japanese in favourable ground 
in Manchuria, even into the firing line itself, where its moral support 
will be of great value. Its objective should almost invariably be the 
hostile infantry. It has neither the range nor the weight of metal, 
to engage in a contest with opposing field artillery. Where, however, 
as may happen in mountainous country, it forms the bulk or the whole 
of the artillery of a force, its employment must be influenced in a 
great degree by the principles which govern the action of field artillery. 

Heavy artillery is distinguished by its great range and the 
exceptional power of its shell. This length of range confers upon it 
the ability to engage shielded field artillery with oblique fire without 
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entering the zone within which it would be liable to be overwhelmed 
by rapid fire in return. Its powerful shrapnel should be most 
efficacious against gun detachments in such circumstances, and it is 

robable that the bullets would occasionally even penetrate shields, 
if the thickness of the latter has been regulated solely with a view 
to protection from the fire of ordinary field guns. These advantages 
point to the principal function of heavy artillery being the attack of 
the hostile field batteries. The proportion of heavy artillery which 
is likely to be found with our armies in the immediate future is not 
sufficiently great to warrant us in relying on it solely for this pur- 
pose. It is perhaps, however, worthy of consideration whether an 
Increase in this proportion is not desirable, with a view to setting 
free the field guns to devote themselves entirely to the opponents’ 
infantry. In addition to engaging artillery heavy guns can render 
most useful service with oblique or enfilade fire against trenches 
which cannot be attacked in this way by field guns without placing 
the latter in a position too forward for safety. Here again their 
heavy shrapnel with its deep zone of effect will be of great value. 
The common shell of heavy artillery will have considerable effect 
against buildings, or cover of a more permanent nature than ordinary 
field entrenchments afford, and by dislodging the defender when 
under protection of this nature the friendly infantry may often be saved 
from otherwise unavoidable loss. Heavy artillery having so varied 
a sphere of usefulness, and existing in such small numbers must be 
disposed most carefully at this stage. Its limited mobility prohibits 
rapid changes of position, and makes it particularly vulnerable in 
motion. Probably so long as its establishment remains at the 
present figure the division of the battery into independent sections 
will generally be a necessity in order to secure its assistance at 
different points. 

The characteristics of modern field howitzers are a moderaicly 
long range, longer than field guns, a moderately heavy shell, both 
common and shrapnel, and steep angles of descent. They can, 
therefore, also be usefully employed in opposition to shielded artil- 
lery, or in the attack of buildings or head cover. They are effective 
beyond every other gun in the frontal attack of vertical cover, and 
they can search out supports and reserves. ‘This gives them great 
value in the later stages of the attack, when they can diminish the 
protection afforded by the defenders’ trenches, and interfere with 
attempts to re-inforce the troops covered by these. But their most 
important rdle is enacted later and will be referred to under the 
heading of the assault. It is essential that during the latter part of 
fire tight, at latest, they shall be brought into occupation of positions 
from which they can command that portion of the enemy’s position 
which is to form the objective of the decisive attack. 


(d) The assault. 


This phase of the battle, unlike those with which we have been 
dealing up to now, is sharply defined and of short duration. There 
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can be no lingering over the assault. It is launched, succeeds and 
is over, or is rolled back and dies away. In the latter case it may be 
repeated, but it is then a new assault, not a continuance of the first, 
and is probably attempted by fresh troops after a fresh fire struggle. 
From the moment that the assaulting infantry rise up from their 
cover to rush in until they top the defenders’ parapets they are 
powerless for offence, and at the mercy of their opponents’ guns and 
rifles, a dense and easy target in the open. Little wonder that even 
the superb infantry of Japan, utterly fearless of death as they were, 
failed over and over again in the assault when indifferently support- 
ed by their artillery. It is on the artillery, aided, perhaps, tc some 
small extent by the fire of the reserves, if any remain, that devolves 
the task of holding in check the defenders’ fire while the advance to 
the assault is being made. This fire must, as has been said already, 
have been subdued before an assault can be attempted, but it will 
be of no avail to have subdued it unless it can be kept in sub- 
jection. The most rapid fire possible from every gun that can bear 
must be directed on the locality to be assaulted, and kept up till the 
latest moment. 

Two things are essential in order that artillery support may be 
timely and complete. Firstly, the artillery must know when the 
assault is going to take place a short time before the advance actu- 
ally commences, or at the latest as soon as it does so in order that it 
may pour in the most deadly and concentrated fire possible on its 
foes. Secondly, it must know when the assaulting troops reach the 
defended position, or its close proximity, in order that it may spare 
its friends. The satisfaction of these two essential requirements 
involves problems as difficult as any which the attack presents. 

The moment for launching the assault can be judged in the fir- 
ing line alone ; hence from the firing line alone can come any warning 
that it isimminent. It may even happen that the assault is spontane- 
ously initiated, and that men are impelled to rush in by the example 
of their neighbours, and the desire to close and have done with it. 
In this case no warning to the artillery is possible, and the best that 
can be done is to give them early news of what is taking place. 
Both situations appear to demand that direct communication bet- 
ween firing line and artillery which has already been advocated in 
dealing with the earlier stages of the advance. The more the 
circumstances are considered, and the more vividly the course of 
events is pictured to the mind, the more one is impelled to the 
conclusion that nothing short of this direct communication will be of 
avail at such a critical moment, and with such a fleeting opportunity. 
As soon as intelligence reaches the artillery no time must be lost in 
directing the most rapid fire possible from every gun on to the point 
of assault. 

The first difficulty overcome, there still remains the second ; at 
what moment is this fire to cease ? and how is the artillery to recognize 
when this moment has arrived? This is in fact a double problem. 
To solve it there is required in the first place a definite pronounce- 
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ment on the part of the infantry as to how far they are content to 
tisk loss from their own artillery in return for protection afforded 
from the fire of the enemy. The limit between attacking infantry 
and the target of the field guns which our training manuals at pre- 
sent lay down as the safe distance on the level, viz., 600 yards, would 
rob the assault of all support by guns from the very outset. But if 
it is to be reduced the demand for reduction must come from the 
infantry, and must be made with no uncertain voice. It is time to 
face this question, and to face it seriously. We know what the 
Japanese view is, and it is grounded on bloody experience. Their 
infantry officers have told us over and over again, that rather than 
forego artillery support they are content to incur the risk of even 
serious casualties from its fire. But our artillery want to kuow 
rather more than this, they want to know whether their own infan- 
try ghee The question should be answered without delay. 

yhen the advance to the assault takes place up a moderately 
steep slope the problem becomes less difficult. The infantry will 
be at a safe distance below the trajectory of shells directed on the 
defenders’ position until they are close upon it, and it will be much 
easier for the artillery to judge by visual observation the space 
separating the assaulting troops from the trenches at any moment, 
and to regulate their fire accordingly. Similar advantages will be 
gained in cases where very oblique or enfilade fire can be brought to 
bear by the artillery on the trenches. The corollary to these 
propositions is that it may often be advantageous for the sake of 
ensuring full artillery support to the last to select as the point of 
assault, when possible, a portion of the position which provides 
ground of this kind. 

But whatever the guns may do there can be no question about 
the howitzers. Their steep angle of descent will now exhibit its full 
value. Their fire can and must be continued till the assaulting 
infantry is mounting the parapets, and any nervous interference by 
generals, fearful for the safety of their infantry (an occurrence not 
outside our past experience), must be sternly discountenanced. 

Lastly, we must consider how the artillery is to be made aware 
of the moment for cessation of fire on the defender’s trenches. The 
telephone station which has accompanied the firing line up to the 
moment of the assault will probably be left some distance behind in 
the last rush forward, but even so its personnel will be in a more 
favourable position to judge of the proximity of the infantry to the 
trenches than will be the artillery much farther in rear. Careful 
arrangements must be made for communicating instantly to each 
battery the intelligence thus received, and for acting on it. Probably 
it will be necessary to adopt some recognized signal, such as the 
exhibition of a red flag at the rearward telephone station to signify 
that the assaulting line is within 200 yards (say) of its objective. 
Another device is one that was largely used by the Japanese, and 
has been tried in peace and favourably reported on by our own arm 
at home—viz., the carrying by the infantry of a number of ania 
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flags of a conspicuous colour, which can be exposed so as to be 
visible to friends in rear and attract attention to the position of 
troops who, clothed in the neutral tinted fighting kit of the present 
day, might otherwise escape observation. But neither of these aids 
can remove the necessity for the possession by battery and_ brigade 
commanders of keen eyesight and a good glass ; and if there be added 
self-reliance and the habit of quick thonght and action on the part of 
these officers, there is reason to hope that all that is humanly possi- 
ble to ensure support to the last moment will be done. 

The necessity for the diversion of fire from the first line of the 
defence will of course not imply cessation of fire. Every gun must 
be turned on the ground in rear of the trenches, in order to inflict 
loss on any reinforcements which the enemy may attempt to bring 
up, or to harass his retirement. 


(e) The occupation of the position. 


If the assault fails, the artillery must redouble its fire on the 
trenches to save the infantry from disaster, and be especially on the 
watch to deal carly with any attempt at counter-attack. 

If the assault succeeds artillery must be moved quickly forward, 
by groups, to help in securing the ground that has been won, or to 
assist in the pursuit, if pursuit is practicable. The principles which 
have already been alluded to as governing the responsibility for 
ordering an advance in the earlier stages of the battle will apply 
equally in this phase. 

Further operations will be a repetition of those which have gone 
before, except that so long as the demoralization of the enemy 
continues (and the repulse from a position must occasion loss of 
moral in a greater or less degree) the action of all arms may be 
characterized by great boldness and effect must be the first 
consideration. 

In the preceding pages of this part the duration of the 
engagement has been left out of the question. It is immaterial, as 
it does not affect the principles involved. The same characteristics 
will be apparent in the different phases of an action whether the 
latter lasts for a day, or for a week, or for longer. 


Part V. 


Observations on special operations, 
Tt remains to notice certain special conditions which may 
necessitate modification of the measures suggested in the previous 
pages as applicable to the various phases of a battle. 


Night operations. 


The use of the artillery of a field army in night operations is a 
recent innovation. Previous to the Russo-Japanese war it received 
little consideration and few were found to recommend it, But in 
that campaign frequent use was made of artillery by night in support 
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of infantry in attack and defence. The reasons are not difficult to 
discover. Firstly, the opponents faced each other for long periods 
without material change of position, and consequently were enabled 
to become well acquainted with each other’s dispositions, and to 
ascertain and record by day the range and bearing of points on 
which it might become necessary to direct fire by night. Secondly, 
indirect laying way employed for the first time, and this required 
apparatus not previously provided, which rendered laying by night 
perfectly feasible. 

In Part II it has been contended that modern developments 
tend to lengthen the duration of battles, and to render night opera- 
tions at times an absolute necessity. Consequently the causes which 
operated in Manchuria to compel the use of artillery by night in 
support of infantry may be expected to recur when we next take the 
field. Advances will have to be made by the infantry, and perhaps 
assaults undertaken by night. 

(a) In the case of an advance with no intention of closing with 
the enemy, but with the object of occupying ground 
from which the struggle can be continued by daylight 
to better advantage, it will generally be the aim of the 
attackers to elude observation by the defence. Conse- 
quently fire will not be opened by the artillery (except 
it be to distract attention from the real object in view) 
unless the movement is discovered. If it is discovered, 
fire should be brought to bear on that portion of the 
enemy’s forces, be it artillery, or be it infantry, which at 
the time is causing the attacker’s infantry most incon- 
venience. If searchlights are not employed by the 
defence it may be predicted with some confidence that 
his artillery will be the proper target, since in these cir- 
cumstances his rifle fire will be inaccurate and may be 
neglected. If, however, the defence is using searchlights 
his rifle fire may be effective and the intelligence 
received by the artillery of the attack from its infantry 
will have to be relied on as a guide to the choice of the 
objective for the former. 

If the chosen objective is one which has already been engaged 
by day, or of which the range and bearing is recorded, the 
difficulty of directing fire on it will not be very great. 

But if this is not the case the difficulty will be considerable. 
If searchlights are employed on the attacking side, and 
are under the control of the artillery, it is probable that 
some few guns might range on an objective at an un- 
known distance, but the number that could do so would 
be very limited unless the extent of target illuminated 
was very large, since observation of fire would be a matter of 
extreme ditticulty with more than one battery in action. 
If searchlights are not available to the attack it would 
probably be practically impossible to engage such an 
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lishment of superiority of fire at the point where it is intended to 
drive the attack home, and for this purpose both infantry and 
artillery must move forward to decisive ranges. This advance may 
take the form of that “ methodical progression from point. to point,” 
that “ series of distinct engagement ”® to which reference is made 
in Combined Training.f 

It is during this phase that the support of artillery will become 
of increasing impertance to infantry. As the firing line draws 
nearer the hostile position, its difliculties will become more serious, 
end losses more frequent. It is the business of the artillery to 
minimize these ; to stand by its comrades of the infantry at every 
turn; to watch over them and to sacrifice itself if need be in pur- 
suance of its resolution to protect. them, The long ranges which 
were advantagecus in the reconnoitring phase will now be out of 
place. It will be necessary to advance to those at which the full 
effect of the arm can be attained. The ease or the reverse, with 
which this advance can be eflected will be a measure of the skill 
which has been brought to bear on the selection of the earlier 
positions, If these have been chosen so as to allow of an easy 
change of position by covered routes the support of the infantry as 
the troubles of the latter increase will be more prompt and less 
dificult than if guns have been located in positions which they 
cannot leave without coming under severe hostile fire. It is better, 
therefore, to be content in the early stages with only moderate 
protection when in action, proyided freedom of movement is secured. 

It must be borne in mind that while it is possible to wipe out 
artillery in movement in the open by inflicting loss on the teams, 
and so destroying its power of movement, a shielded battery moder- 
ately well entrenched need not fear being permanently silenced by 
the most furious rafule. A temporary cessation of fire may be 
ne itated ; otticers and men may have to go te ground like rabbits ; 
serious loss may even be suffered: but when the storm is over the 
battery is still “in being.” Losses are quickly made good from the 
wagon line, the teams are intact, and the power of the unit is as 
great as ever. 

In unfavourable circumstances advance by daylight may be 
too risky. Darkness must then be relied on ‘to provide that pro- 
tection which the ground denies. But in such a case there is a 
danger that delay may frustrate the timely development of the 
action, perhaps with fatal results. 

There is a matter in connection with this advance of the 
artillery which has often given rise to discussion, and which touches 
very nearly the problem of effective support of the infantry, riz. 
the question of who is to be responsible for ordering an advance. 
Should the officer commanding the troops do so, or the oflicer 


® That is distinct in point of time, or successive 5 but not necessarily distinct: in 
peint of place, fe, waxed by independent forces in different areas. There has been 
misunderstanding on this point occasionally. 

+ Section 110, 1) and ¢2;. 
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commanding the artillery, or should the advance be undertaken on 
the initiative of brigade or even battery commanders ? 

Owing to the infinite variety of conditions under which war 
is waged there is only one thing certain, and that is that no hard 
and fast rule can apply. Each of the above-named commanders is 
responsible in proportion to his knowledge of events, his facilities 
for forming an opinion, and his power of giving effect to it. If the 
officer commanding the troops can appreciate the right moment 
for the advance of any portion of his artillery, and fails to issue 
orders accordingly he is to blame. If the commander of the artillery 
in similar circumstances waits for directions from superior authority, 
he is to blame also, Lastly, and most emphatically, if the brigade 
or battery commander hesitates to take the responsibility of advane- 
ing when the knows, or ought to know, that the time has come 
do so, he is unfit for his command. 

Initiative of this sort should be encouraged by every possible 
means. It is better that a battery or two should be destroyed in 
the honest endeavour to play up to the infantry than that all the 
subordinate artillery commanders should hang back, perhaps with 
disastrous results, from the fear of incurring censure. 

But even when this difficulty is thoronghly understood and 
responsibility accepted there will remain, for all commanders, the 
difficulty of keeping in such constant touch with events in their 
front as will enable them to form a sound judgment regarding the 
course to be pursued. This difficulty will be felt not only as regards 
deciding the most opportune instant for an advance, but also in 
other respects; for example, as to the objective which previous to 
the actual assault, it may be most important to engage at any 
moment. ; 

For these purposes it is particularly desirable to maintain 
communication, as continuous and direct as possible, between 
artillery and the firing line. The scheme of communication in 
action is at the present time in a state of flux, and that part of it 
which relates to the matter in hand is particularly subject w 
controversy. There are extremists on both sides, those on the one 
hand who advocate direct communication from the actual firing 
line to brigades and batteries; on the other hand those who maintain 
that such communication must follow the ordinary channel of 
command, and proceed via battalion commanders and brigadiers 
to the commander of the division, descending again from him 
through the divisional artillery commander to the commanders of 
brigades and batteries. On the one hand we are confronted by the 
Scylla of complication and on the other by the Charybdis of delay. 
Probably the middle course is the safest. If it is possible to connect 
each commander of a battalion in the firing line with one of 4 few 
central artillery stations, the number of the latter being regulated 
according to the number of groups into which the artillery '§ 
distributed, and if it is possible to arrange that the nature of this 
connection shall allow of rapid and accurate transmission of inform- 
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ation, we shall probably have done all that is needful or practicable. 
In these days of featherweight telephone equipment, rapidly laid 
lines, and durable instruments, such a system of communication 
should not be difficult to arrange. Visual signalling gives away 
positions, and orderlies are too slow. The battalion commander is 
proposed as the forward terminus of the line, because it is assumed 
that during the earlier stages of the attack he will be enabled to 
maintain more or less direct. communication with the actual firing 
line, while later, as the supports and reserves under his hand become 
themselves absorbed in the fight he will join the firing line along 
with them. He will thus be ina position to send back ‘first hand 
intelligence, and to convey to the artillery supporting him:the latest 
news of the situation as affecting his battalion, the locality from 
which the most galling fire is being directed on him, or the points 
of vantage on which he is particularly directing his advance. 

It might be advantageous if it could be arranged that the 
personnel operating the instrument at the front should be drawn from 
the artillery, since there must be complete understanding between 
them and those in rear, and artillery terms and systems of describing 
objectives are not precisely similar to those used by infantry. 

This point, however, is not perhaps of first rate importance 
provided the two sets of operators are thoroughly accustomed to 
working together. 


(c) The establishment of superiority of fire. 

This phase will be entered on gradually. By degrees, as, during 
the advance, ranges get shorter and shorter, the effect of fire on 
either side will have more and more influence. Finally, at’ decisive 
ranges it will become all important. It is at this stage that the 
issue of the battle is practically decided. To assault before supe- 
riority of fire has been obtained is to invite disaster. After it has 
been obtained the assault is undertaken merely to put to flight an 
enemy already subdued (see Part II). 

Every etfort, therefore, must be concentrated on the attempt to 
overpower the enemy with fire. As regards the infantry, the firing 
line will be thickened to the greatest density which will allow to 
each man the free use of his weapon; reserves remaining in hand 
will be utilized as far as circumstances permit to support by fire 
their comrades in the firing line. 

The artillery must be prepared to make any sacrifice which 
will help towards keeping down the defender’s fire and put heart into 
the harassed infantry. ‘Io encourage the latter it may be necessary 
to advance still nearer to the defender’s position, and to incur in 
doing 80, and in taking up new positions, risks which at an earlier 
stage would be unwarrantable. 

We must now consider what general principles should govern 
the disposition of the different natures of artillery in order that the 
closest support may be afforded at a cost not too great in proportion 
to the end in view. 
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: There will ordinarily bé available three, perhaps four, types of 
artillery, viz., 

Field artillery (guns), 

Field artillery (howitzers). 

Heavy artillery (guns). 

Mountain artillery (or to give it a more suitable name, 
pack artillery) which will include guns, and may in 
the future include howitzers. 

Each of these types has its proper and most economical réle in 
the fire fight. 

The fire of field guns derives its power from its rapidity and 
volume and from the deep effective zone of its shrapnel. These 
guns can smother trenches with a hail of bullets so as to promise 
certain death to a defender who dares to raise his head above the 
parapet. Their very noise is encouraging to friends and _intimidat- 
ing to foes. But they cannot with frontal fire inflict much actual 
loss on a defender well posted behind cover, or on opposing shielded 
artillery. These qualities point to their employment at this stage 
‘to bring a rapid and concentrated fire to bear from comparatively 
short ranges on the locality selected for assault. They must also be 
on the watch for any attempt to re-inforce the threatened area, or to 
deliver a counterstroke, and must attempt to frustrate it. To aid in 
these aims the communication between infantry and artillery must 
be made full use of. The infantry must send back complete in- 
telligence of events, and the artillery must be prepared to act 
promptly on information received. It should be the exception for 
field guns at this stage to engage the hostile shielded artillery 
unless the latter is making considerable impression on the attacking 
infantry and is open to engagement with oblique fire. It should be 
left, as a rule, to the other types of the attacking artillery to deal 
with their opponents artillery as mentioned later. 

Pack artillery, when present, can often, especially in broken 
country, be utilized for the closest support of infantry with greater 
ease than ficld artillery. Its method of transport ‘and formations 
give it the power to take advantage of slight accidents of ground, 
and the loss of even a large number of transport animals dues net 
immobilize it to the same extent that it does field artillery. It can, 
therefore, be handled with great daring, and perhaps be pushed 
forward, as it sometimes was by the Japanese in favourable ground 
in Manchuria, even into the firing line itself, where its moral support 
will be of great value. Its objective should almost invariably be the 
hostile infantry. It has neither the range nor the weight of metal, 
to engage in a contest with opposing field artillery. Where, however, 
as may happen in mountainous country, it forms the bulk or the whole 
of the artillery of a force, its employment must be influenced | In & 
great degree by the principles which govern the action of field artillery: 

Heavy artillery is distinguished by. its great range and the 
exceptional power of its shell. This length of range confers upon 1+ 
the ability to engage shielded field artillery with oblique fire without 
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entering the zone within which it would be liable to be overwhelmed 
by rapid fire in return. Its powerful shrapnel should be most 
efficacious against gun detachments in such circumstances, and it is 

robable that the bullets would occasionally even penctrate shields, 
if the thickness of the latter has been regulated solely with a view 
to protection from the fire of ordinary field guns. These advantages 
point to the principal function of heavy artillery being the attack of 
the hostile field batteries. The proportion of heavy artillery which 
is likely to be found with our armies in the immediate future is not 
sufficiently great to warrant us in relying on it solely for this pur- 
pose. It is perhaps, however, worthy of consideration whether an 
increase in this proportion is not desirable, with a view to setting 
free the field guns to devote themselves entirely to the opponents’ 
infantry. In addition to engaging artillery heavy guns can render 
most useful service with oblique or enfilade fire against trenches 
which cannot be attacked in this way by field guns without placing 
the latter in a position too forward for safety. Here again their 
heavy shrapnel with its deep zone of effect will be of great value. 
The common shell of heavy artillery will have considerable effect 
against buildings, or cover of a more permanent nature than ordinary 
field entrenchments afford, and by dislodging the defender when 
under protection of this nature the friendly infantry may often be saved 
from otherwise unavoidable loss. Heavy artillery having so varied 
a sphere of usefulness, and existing in such small numbers must be 
disposed most carefully at this stage. Its limited mobility prohibits 
rapid changes of position, and makes it particularly vulnerable in 
motion. Probably so long as its establishment remains at the 
present figure the division of the battery into independent sections 
will generally be a necessity in order to secure its assistance at 
different points. 

The characteristics of modern field howitzers are a moderaicly 
long range, longer than field guns, a moderately heavy shell, both 
common and shrapnel, and steep angles of descent. They can, 
therefore, also be usefully employed in opposition to shielded artil- 
lery, or in the attack of buildings or head cover. They are effective 
beyond every other gun in the frontal attack of vertical cover, and 
they can search out supports and reserves. his gives them great 
value in the later stages of the attack, when they can diminish the 
protection afforded by the defenders’ trenches, and interfere with 
attempts to re-inforce the troops covered by these. But their most 
important role is enacted later and will be referred to under the 
heading of the assault. It is essential that during the latter part of 
fire tight, at latest, they shall be brought into occupation of positions 
from which they can command that portion of the enemy's position 
which is to form the objective of the decisive attack. 


(d) The assault. 


This phase of the battle, unlike those with which we have been 
dealing up to now, is sharply defined and of short duration. There 
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can be no lingering over the assault. It is launched, succeeds and 
is over, or is rolled back and dies away. In the latter case it may be 
repeated, but it is then a new assault, not a continuance of the first, 
and is probably attempted by fresh troops after a fresh fire struggle. 
From the moment thet the assaulting infantry rise up from their 
cover to rush in until they top the defenders’ parapets they are 
powerless for offence, and at the mercy of their opponents’ guns and 
rifles, a dense and easy target in the open. Little wonder that even 
the superb infantry of Japan, utterly fearless of death as they were, 
failed over and over again in the assault when indifferently support- 
ed by their artillery. It is on the artillery, aided, perhaps, tc some 
small extent by the fire of the reserves, if any remain, that devolves 
the task of holding in check the defenders’ fire while the advance to 
the assault is being made. This fire must, as has been said already, 
have been subdued before an assault can be attempted, but it will 
be of no avail to have subdued it unless it can be kept in sub- 
jection. The most rapid fire possible from every gun that can bear 
must be directed on the locality to be assaulted, and kept up till the 
latest moment. 

Two things are essential in order that artillery support may be 
timely and complete. Firstly, the artillery must know when the 
assault is going to take place a short time before the advance actu- 
ally commences, or at the latest as soon as it does so in order that it 
may pour in the most deadly and concentrated fire possible on its 
foes. Secondly, it must know when the assaulting troops reach the 
defended position, or its close proximity, in order that it may spare 
its friends. The satisfaction of these two essential requirements 
involves problems as difficult as any which the attack presents. 

The moment for launching the assault can be judged in the fir- 
ing line alone ; hence from the firing line alone can come any warning 
that it isimminent. It may even happen that the assault is spontane- 
ously initiated, and that men are impelled to rush in by the example 
of their neighbours, and the desire to close and have done with it. 
In this case no warning to the artillery is possible, and the best that 
can be done is to give them early news of what is taking place. 
Both situations appear to demand that direct communication bet- 
ween firing line and artillery which has already been advocated in 
dealing with the earlier stages of the advance. The more the 
circumstances are considered, and the more vividly the course of 
events is pictured to the mind, the more one is impelled to the 
conclusion that nothing short of this direct communication will be of 
avail at such a critical moment, and with such a fleeting opportunity. 
As soon as intelligence reaches the artillery no time must be lost in 
directing the most rapid fire possible from every gun on to the point 
of assault. 

The first difficulty overcome, there still remains the second; at 
what moment is this fire to cease ? and how is the artillery to recognize 
when this moment has arrived? This is in fact a double problem. 
To solve it there is required in the first place a definite pronounce- 
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ment on the part of the infantry as to how far they are content to 
risk loss from their own artillery in return for protection afforded 
from the fire of the enemy. The limit between attacking infantry 
and the target of the field guns which our training manuals at pre- 
sent lay down as the safe distance on the level, viz., 600 yards, would 
rob the assault of all support by guns from the very outset. But if 
it is to be reduced the demand for reduction must come from the 
infantry, and must be made with no uncertain voice. It is time to 
face this question, and to face it serionsly. We know what the 
Japanese view is, and it is grounded on bloody experience. Their 
infantry officers have told us over and over again, that rather than 
forego artillery support they are content to incur the risk of even 
serious casualties from its fire. But our artillery want to kuow 
rather more than this, they want to know whether their own infap- 
try il The question should be answered without delay. 

hen the advance to the assault takes place up a moderately 
steep slope the problem becomes less difficult. The infantry will 
be at a safe distance below the trajectory of shells directed on the 
defenders’ position until they are close upon it, and it will be much 
easier for the artillery to judge by visual observation the space 
separating the assaulting troops from the trenches at any moment, 
and to regulate their fire accordingly. Similar advantages will be 
gained in cases where very oblique or enfilade fire can be brought to 
bear by the artillery on the trenches. The corollary to these 
propositions is that it may often be advantageous for the sake of 
ensuring full artillery support to the last to select as the point of 
assault, when possible, a portion of the position which provides 
ground of this kind. 

But whatever the guns may do there can be no question about 
the howitzers. Their steep angle of descent will now exhibit its full 
value. Their fire can and must be continued till the assaulting 
infantry is mounting the parapets, and any nervous interference by 
generals, fearful for the safety of their infantry (an occurrence not 
outside our past experience), must be sternly discountenanced. 

Lastly, we must consider how the artillery is to be made aware 
of the moment for cessation of fire on the defender’s trenches. The 
telephone station which has accompanied the firing line up to the 
moment of the assault will probably be left some distance behind in 
the last rush forward, but even so its personnel will be in a more 
favourable position to judge of the proximity of the infantry to the 
trenches than will be the artillery much farther in rear. Careful 
arrangements must be made for communicating instantly to each 
battery the intelligence thus received, and for acting on it. Probably 
it will be necessary to adopt some recognized signal, such as the 
exhibition of a red flag at the rearward telephone station to signify 
that the assaulting line is within 200 yards (say) of its objective. 
Another device is one that was largely used by the Japanese, and 
has been tried in peace and favourably reported on by our own army 
at home—viz., the carrying by the infantry of a number of small 
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flags of a conspicuous colour, which can be exposed so as to be 
visible to friends in rear and attract attention to the position of 
troops who, clothed in the neutral tinted fighting kit of the present 
day, might otherwise escape observation. But neither of these aids 
can remove the necessity for the possession by battery and brigade 
commanders of keen eyesight and a good glass ; and if there be added 
self-reliance and the habit of quick thought and action on the part of 
these officers, there is reason to hope that all that is humanly possi- 
ble to ensure support to the last moment will be done. 

The necessity for the diversion of fire from the first line of the 
defence will of course not imply cessation of fire. Every gun must 
be turned on the ground in rear of the trenches, in order to inflict 
loss on any reinforcements which the encmy may attempt to bring 
up, or to harass his retirement. 


(e) The occupation of the position. 


If the assault fails, the artillery must redouble its fire on the 
trenches to suve the infantry from disaster, and be especially on the 
watch to deal early with any attempt at counter-attack. 

If the assault succeeds artillery must be moved quickly forward, 
by groups, to help in securing the ground that has been won, or to 
assist in the pursuit, if pursuit is practicable. The principles which 
have already been alluded to as governing the responsibility for 
ordering an advance in the earlier stages of the battle will apply 
equally in this phase. 

Further operations will be a repetition of those which have gone 
before, except that so long as the demoralization of the encmy 
continues (and the repulse from a position must occasion loss of 
moraé in a greater or less degree) the action of all arms may be 
characterized by great boldness and effect must be the first 
consideration. 

In the preceding pages of this part the duration of the 
engagement has been left out of the question. It is immaterial. as 
it does not affect the principles involved. The same characteristics 
will be apparent in the different phases of an action whether the 
latter lasts for a day, or for a week, or for longer. 


Part V, 


Observations on special operations. 


It remains to notice certain special conditions which may 
necessitate modification of the measures suggested in the previous 
pages as applicable to the various phases of a battle. 

Night operations. 

The use of the artillery of a ficld army in night operations is a 

recent innovation. Previous to the Russo-Japanese war it received 


little consideration and few were found to recommend it, But in 
that campaign frequent use was made of artillery by night in support 
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of infantry in attack and defence. The reasons are not difficult. to 
discover. Firstly, the opponents faced cach other for long periods 
without material change of position, and consequently were enabled 
to beeome well acquainted with each other’s dispositions, and to 
ascertain and record by day the range and bearing of points on 
which it might become necessary to direct fire by night. Secondly, 
indirect laying wag employed for the first time, and this required 
apparatus not previously provided, which rendered laying by night 
perfectly feasible. 

In Part II it has been contended that modern developments 
tend to lengthen the duration of battles, and to render night opera- 
tions at times an absolute necessity. Consequently the causes which 
operated in Manchuria to compel the use of artillery by night in 
support of infantry may be expected to recur when we next take the 
field. Advances will have to be made by the infantry, and perhaps 
assaults undertaken by night. 

(a) In the case of an advance with no intention of closing with 
the enemy, but with the object of occupying ground 
from which the struggle can be continued by daylight 
to better advantage, it will generally be the aim of the 
attackers to elude observation by the defence. Conse- 
quently fire will not be opened by the artillery (except 
it be to distract attention from the real object in view) 
unless the movement is discovered. If it is discovered, 
fire should be brought to bear on that portion of the 
enemy’s forces, be it artillery, or be it infantry, which at 
the time is causing the attacker's infantry most incon- 
venience. If searchlights are not employed by the 
defence it may be predicted with some confidence that 
his artillery will be the proper target, since in these cir- 
cumstances his rifle fire will be inaccurate and may be 
neglected. If, however, the defence is using searchlights 
his rifle fire may be effective and the intelligence 
received by the artillery of the attack from its infantry 
will have to be relied on as a guide to the choice of the 
objective for the former. 

If the chosen objective is one which has already been engaged 
by day, or of which the range and bearing is recorded, the 
difficulty of directing fire on it will not be very great. 

But if this is not the case the difficulty will be considerable. 
If searchlights are employed on the attacking side, and 
are under the control of the artillery, it is probable that 
some few guns might range on an objective at an un- 
known distance, but the number that could do so would 
be very limited unless the extent of target illuminated 
was very large, since observation of fire would be a matter of 
extreme ditticulty with more than one battery in action. 
If searchlights are not available to the attack it would 
probably be practically impossible to engage such an 
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objective with any hope of effect. To do so would require 
the adoption of systems of observation of fire and of 
apparatus which are peculiar to siege artillery. 

(b) In the case of a night assault the problem is somewhat 
different. There can be no question in this case as tu 
what is the best objective for the artillery of the attack. 
It will be, as by day, that portion of the defended 
position against which the assault is directed. 

There will be no difficulty by night in making known to the 
artillery beforehand the exact time for launching the 
assault, and the range and direction of the objective 
should be well known, but the difficulty of determining 
the right moment for the artillery fire to cease will be 
very great, and, if searchlights are not employed, pro- 
bably insurmountable for the guns, if not for the how- 
itzers also, Hence it may be found that in this instance 
also the enemy’s artillery offer the most practical target. 

The whole question of the employment of artillery by night in 

such circumstances as those referred to at (a) and (b) above is a very 
thorny one. It is understood that some limited experiments have 
been undertaken in England, but no data are at present available on 
which to base deductions. The subject is one of considerable im- 
portance and careful investigation is urgently needed if we are to 
acquire experience in peace. If we do not, no doubt we shall obtain 
it in war, but the price to be paid for it will be higher. 


Mountain Warfare. 


In all matters of tactics ground has a predominating influence. 
In most campaigns the conformation of the ground is different in 
different battles. In large operations it frequently varies in differ- 
ent parts of the same battlefield. But in what we term mountain 
warfare the conformation of the ground is of an extreme type, and 
is more or less constant throughout the whole theatre of war. Con- 
sequently certain matters of organization require to be adapted to 
the particular campaign, and these and the ground itself exert on 
the operations u constant influence which is reflected in the tactics 
employed. 

In mountain warfare difficulties of transport limit the weight 
of the artillery and the nature of the ground necessitates the divi- 
sion of the force into smaller independent bodies. 

The spirit of the proposals already put forward for the action 
of supporting artillery will not be thereby affected, but the details 
of execution will. 

The absence of the heavier guns, and perhaps the entire 
absence of field guns will forbid the use of long ranges. ‘he dis- 
tribution of the force will prevent central control of artillery. Con- 
sequently the action will develop more quickly and will be of shorter 
duration, and there will be more necessity for initiative, and for tbe 
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ready acceptance of responsibility by the commanders of brigades 
or batteries. 

Where the enemy, as in hill campaigns on the Frontier, has no 
artillery the task of our own artillery is much simplified. It need 
have little doubt as to the most suitable target in attack, and it has 
much less anxiety for its own safety. Its action may, therefore, be 
characterized by considerable boldness. The closest support can be 
accorded to the infantry. There will be little or no difficulty when 
the assault takes place in recognizing the moment for changing the 
objective. 


Counter-attack.* 


The operation of counter-attack requires a brief notice to 
itself, in that the conditions under which it is undertaken are in 
some ways distinct from those governing the attack proper. 


Cownter-attacks may be local or general. 


A local counter-attack is hardly an attack in the sense in which 
the word has been used for the purpose of this paper. It forms no 
part of the main plan of the commander of the force, but is under- 
taken on the initiative of a subordinate commander in order to 
disconcert the attack on his particular section of the position, and 
to enable him to prolong his resistance. It will not be pushed 
beyond the point at which the safe retirement of the force making 
it would be prejudiced. Up to this point, however, it is carried 
with vigour. Inasmuch as a counter-attack unsupported by artillery 
is liable to be, and has often been, driven back by artillery alone, it 
must receive all the artillery support that can be spared to it, and 
the retirement of the troops who have made it must be covered 
in the same way. 

A general counter-attack is a very different matter. It is an 
essential part of the plan of the commander of the force. It is 
intended to be pushed Fone and aims at securing victory for the 
side which undertakes it. But its development will not take 
place on the same lines as the attack proper. There will be no 
reconnoitring phase. The commander will have gained all possible 
information before beginning it. Surprise will be a feature of its 
commencement, and to take complete advantage of this surprise 
it must be pushed home with energy, and withont giving time for 
recovery to the enemy. It must, therefore, receive the full and 
close support of the artillery from the first. The positions for the 
artillery must have been well thought out beforchand, and if possible 
occupied. But fire should not be opened from them till the moment 
arrives for launching the counter-attack, in order that they may 
remain undetected and, therefore, unmolested by the enemy. A 
successful counter-attack will consist of a quick progression from 
point to point, with no pause long enough to enable the opponent 
to rally. There may be a series of hand to hand conflicts, but, as a 


* See ‘' The Counter-Attack.” Kiggel. Aldershot Military Society Lecture No. 85, 
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rule, there will be no regular assault, since there will be no defined 
position to assault. The artillery must attend carefully to every 
onward step of the infantry and must exert all its power to assist 
it. The means of communication with the firing line proposed for 
the attack proper will be equally necessary in the case of the counter- 
attack. If victory is achieved the artillery must act as in the 
occupation of a captured position and in the pursuit, as already 
described. 


Part VI. 


Summary. 


The conclusions to which the discussion of the subject has led 
may be summarized as follows :— 

(1) The necessity for supporting infantry by the fire of artil- 
lery is not new, but the importance of support is greater 
and the obstacles to giving it have increased. 

(2) Recent tactical developments have altered the conditions 
under which the infantry attack will be made, and 
enhanced the difficulties of it. 

(8) New systems of training and recent improvements in 
material have conferred greater fire power on artillery. 

(4) The problem of support is how to utilize this great fire 
power to counterbalance the enhanced difficulties of the 
infantry. 

(5) The problem can only be solved by intimate co-operation 
between artillery and infantry. 

(6) Sach co-operation demands instinctive knowledge on the 
part of each arm of the other's capabilities and limi- 
tations. 

(7) This instinctive knowledge can be fostered in peace by 
associating officers of each arm with the training of the 
other. 

(8) Successful co-operation also demands of the commander 
of a force an appreciation immediately before action of 
the plan which will give to each arm the fullest oppor- 
tunities for combining its action with that of the other. 

(9) It demands supervision on the part of superior artillery 
commanders, but at the same time it requires ready 
initiative on the part of subordinate commanders, and 
scope to exercise it. 

(10) It implies the use of the different types of artillery 
each for the particular purpose for which it is best suited, 
and their distribution in the early stages of the action 
in such a manner as to facilitate the appropriate employ- 
ment of each in the later stages. 

(11) It calls for prompt, direct and simple channels of com- 
munication between the artillery and the firing line, 
and the closest attention on the part of artillery com- 
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manders to the intelligence they reccive by this means, 
and to the events in their front which are visible to 
them. 

(12) Most important of all, the infantry must make it clear 
that they are willing to submit to the risk of loss from 
their own artillery fire in the assault in return for the 
protection it will afford them, and the artillery must 
resolve to let no loss short of annihilation deter them 
from making this protection complete. 


bigtizes ty GOOTe 


SEA TRANSPORT. 


With Special Reference to the recent Campaign in 
South Africa. 


A Lecture delivered at the Town Hull, Simla, on Wednesday, 
17th June 1908. 


By Baric.-Generat J. S. Cowans, M.V.0. p.s.c. 


1. Brief history, object and organisation of the Naval Trans- 
port Department. 

2. Q. M. G's Departments in its relationship to the Transport 
Department. 

3. Relationship of War Office, India Office and Admiralty in 
regard to Indian Trooping Service and finance of the same. 

4. Selection, fitting up and cost of ships for men, horses, 
stores and hospitals. 

5. Procedure leading up to Embarkation of Units showin 
some of the difficulties at Ports attending the dual 
control. 

6. Victualling and messing on boardship. 

7. Ports in United Kingdom most suitable for Embarkation. 

8. A few details as to numbers of men and horses embarked 
to South Africa—together with losses. 

9. Railways in connection with Embarkation and Disembark- 
ation in England. 

10. Miscellaneous items--such_ as Deportation of Boer 
Prisoners—Undesirables—Discharged Colonials—Cattle- 
men, etc. 

Your EXCELLENCY AND OFFICERS.—The remarks I am going to 
make concern more generally my experiences at the War Office during 
the Boer War; but many of them are of general applicability. An 
Indian scheme was also drawn up for the despatch of their contingent 
to Natal, and I am glad to say we have amongst us Colonel Triscott, 
who was the officer who embarked that contingent, and he has very 
kindly consented to say a few words on his experiences so far as Indian 
embarkations are concerned. 

It is very difficult to compress into 45 minutes half of such a 
subject as Sea Transport, and I can only apologise if any details are 
omitted. There is no limit to the subsequent discussion, and I shall 
be glad to answer any questions at the conclusion of the lecture to 
the best of my ability. } 

Probably at no period in the history of our nation was there 
ever a more general knowledge of Sea Transport than existed at the 
close of the Boer War—amongst all yanks of the two services «nd 
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the mercantile marine—not to mention those otticers, N.-C, O.'s and 
men who gained most practical experience through employment at 
places of embarkation and disembarkation from 1899 to 1904 

The peculiar geographical conditions of our Empire demand at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of Sea Transport from all our 
officers, and more particularly staff officers—yet up to the last 
South African War iilitary officers asa rule almost ignored it and 
considered that it more appertained to the Navy. Itis owing to the 
prevalence of such ideas that naval officers to an increasing extent 
usurped our Army work at places of embarkation and disembark- 
ation. Noone can blame them, rather the reverse. 

I propose giving you a very brief history of the Naval Transport 
Department as it is to a great extent on this that the Lords of the 
Admiralty base their arguments, which insist on absolute control of 
any movements of the Army by sea. 

Now the Admiralty Transport Department (which I will 
throughout refer to as the Transport Department) is traceable for over 
200 years, since in fact 1689, when the French invaded Ireland ; and at 
that time it consisted of a Captain, Royal Navy, with an Assistant 
Surveyorand Purveyor from the Navy Office. In the reigns of Queen 
Anne and George Ia separate Transport Department existed under 
the Admiralty from 1710—1724 and again a similar department 
existed from 1796 to 1817—in this latter period (embracing the period 
of the Peninsular War) the Transport service was conducted by a Board 
consisting of flve Commissioners, a Secretary, Accountant, and a large 
staff of surveyors and clerks. This Board corresponded directly with 
each of the various Government departments and with the Agents 
and masters of Transports. Shortly after the close of the Peninsular 
War it was abvlished and the business was transferred to the Navy 
Board, the duties of which were in 1830 merged in the Board of 
Admiralty. 

From that period until February 1855 the business was mainly 
conducted by the Controller of Victualling and Transport services 
under the supervision and control of one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. : 

When this country suddenly found itself at war with Russia in 
1884 the pressure was so great and the more legitimate duties of the 
Superintending Lord so numerous, that the Transport Department 
was unable to carry out its duties satisfactorily. A ‘Transport Board 
was accordingly established in February 1855 and continued in 
operation until the early part of 1857; after the Russian war it was 
brought toa termination. The Board consisted of a Naval Officer 
as Chairman, one Military Member and a Gentleman of Commerce 
from the Merchant service. Through the medium of its Chairman it 
was daily in direct and close communication with the Secretary ° 
State for War and Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to whom 
it was immediately responsible. 

In 1857, the system which obtained prior to 1855 was te 
adopted. In 1861 a select Committee was appointed to enquire ipto 
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the organisation and management of those branches of the Admiralty 
War Office, India Office and Emigration Board by which the 
business of transporting troops, convicts, etc., was performed. 

The Committee recommended :— 

(1) The immediate separation of the Transport from the Vic- 
tualling Department of the Admiralty. 2 

(2) The removal from the India Office of the Transport of all 
troops and stores to and from our East Indian 
possessions. 

(3) Abolition of the Emigration Office. 

Simultaneously with these changes the Committee recom- 
mended the formation of a distinct and separate Transport Office on 
the principle of the Transport Board last referred to (2.e., one con- 
taining a Military Member) properly organised and directly respon- 
sible to a department of the State, for transport of every kind required 
by the Government to any part of our coasts and to all our colonies 
and possessions (including India), and the Committee were finally 
of opinion that the new department should be placed under the sole 
control of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. This would 
be practically an Imperial Transport Board. 

In December 1861 when war with Amcrica appeared imminent 
the Admiralty themselves proposed the formation of a Transport 
Office with a Naval Captain as President, a Military Officer, and 
Secretary. 

The Treasury, after assenting, withdrew their consent pending 
fuller consideration of the matter, but in 1862 a temporary Transport 
Board (with a Military Member from the Horse Guards) was estab- 
lished and this went on until 1888, though objected to by the 
Secretary of State for War as an unsatisfactory substitute for a 
properly constituted Board. 

I may say that all the Military Member did was to go down to 
the Admiralty occasionally for an hour or so for which he received in 
addition to his pay £1 aday from 1862—1879 and 10s, a day from 
1879—1888. The senior A. Q. M. G. had the benefit of this emolu- 
ment, and as he dealt’ with barrack work in the War Office the 
arrangement was not of much practical value. 

In 1888 the expenditure on Sea Transport was transferred 
from Naval to Army Votes and the Military Member of the 
Transport Department abolished. 

In the same year, 1888, a Committee sat once again and practi- 
cally the condition of affairs existing from 1862 was permitted to 
continue, which is— 

(1) That the Transport Department of the Admiralty pro- 
vides Sea Transport for the army. 

(2) That the Director of Transports receives the annual 
programme of sea moves and stores and prepares the 
estimate for them. 

The report of the Committee was forwarded in 1888 to the 
Admiralty and the Secretary of State suggested it was a suitable 
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time to form the Transport Board recommended (please note) in 
1861. 

Though a communication was promised it was not made till the 
Secretary of State again addressed the Admiralty in 1895 when the 
bet ea were replaced by freight ships and hired transports. 
Nothing more however was done beyond it being arranged that 
an officer from Q. M. G.’s Office should be attached to the Admiralty 
pro tem. during war. 

The Admiralty (as you see) therefore ignored the 1861 Com- 
mittee recommendations and practically excluded the Military 
Member from the Transport Department, whilst altogether excluding 
the Civilian Shipping Member. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the arrangement is not an 
altogether satisfactory one, so far as the War Office 1s concerned, but 
practically till a Transport Board is formed it is the best that can be 
done; the only alternative of course is to have a naval branch under 
Q. M. G. at the War Office and for them to run their own show which 
would not be satisfactory, besides it would never meet with Admi- 
ralty approval or help. I may add that we simply could not possibly, 
by ourselves at the War Office, have run the South African War 
transport, where we took up as many as 116 transports for troops, 
numerous store ships and a tremendous tonnage of freight in all parts 
of the world. Again, whilst the Director of ‘I'ransports works under 
the Admiralty we have the great advantage of assistance all over the 
world from H. M.’s ships which we would never be allowed otherwise, 
and for such assistance we have much to thank the Navy for during the 
Boer War; for instance, in embarkations at Queenstown, fitting up 
ships at Portsmouth and Chatham, coaling en rowte to South Africa, 
help in case of disabled ships and shipwrecks, surveys of ships, ete., on 
the Australian and other stations by the senior Naval Officer, ete., ete. ; 
in none of the above cases could we give directions so rapidly as the 
Admiralty did, as we should have to apply to them for assistance. 

It is useless denying that there are undoubtedly strong and 
sound reasons why the whole of Sea Transport should be worked 
under the Admiralty, but the recommendations of the 1861 Committee, 
to my mind, should be carried out. So far as I can recollect, the 
Admiralty contend that the introduction of a military element on the 
Transport Board would impair the unity and directness of their 
control over the Transport service ; and they state that it was for this 
reason that their original proposal to the Treasury in 1861 was never 
carried into effect ; and that they strenuously resist any alteration in 
the present arrangements which are practically those instituted in 1862. 

Now ss to practice. In 1898 we had a little insight into how 
the arrangements would work out in consequence of the Egyptian 
war of that year. The fact became quite apparent that even ina 
small war, the Admiraity despatch of equipment and stores required 
considerable systematising ; for we qian as an instance in one case 
that fuzes of a howitzer baltety embarking for Egypt were being 
despatched in a separate ship to the battery. 
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You naturally say, then, why in sending on your requisitions for 
stores,etc., didn’t you state which was to be sent first and which embark- 
ed on top of the cargo so as to be accessible immediately on arrival ? 

Herein lies the pith of the whole question, for nearly all such 
requisitions were made by departments direct on the Admiralty and 
were not even seen by the Q. M.G. till any complaint arose ; not- 
withstanding repeated protests from the Q. M. G. those departments, 
especially, Clothing, I. G. Fortifications, and Medical Departments 
resisted what they regarded as interference from the Q. M G. which 
was likely to lead to delays, for Q. M. G. would be an extra channel. 

I must admit that it was practically impossible for the Director 
of Transports without military advice to distinguish which requisition 
should be met first, and they could not do more than pass them on in 
the order in which they were received to their shipping agents 
(Messrs Hogg and Robinson). 

Imagine such a system! and how uncomfortable any Q. M. G. 
would be. To cut the matter short, in 1899 from our experiences we 
arranged that an officer should be attached to the Director of Trans- 
ports’ Office to systematise the despatch of stores and also troops to 
South Africa and he had an office in the Admiralty and was in 
telephonic communication with the Q. M. G.’s Office and the D. A. 
A. G. at the Transport Otfice at Woolwich Dockyard, who embarks 
stores under the Q. M.G.’s orders. The arrangement worked most 
satisfactory, but directly the war ceased, the appointment lapsed and 
now everything is being run on the old system. 

I cannot enter into, as fully as I would wish, the financial side of 
the matter, but I think you will agrce with me that it is eminently 
unsatisfactory when I tell you that the War Department, India 
Office and Admiralty pay the salaries and cost of the Director of 
‘Transports’ Office in the following proportion, annually :— 


War Office ... ... £5,300 (up to 1898 it was £4,300). 
India Office ... .. £38,000 
Admiralty ... «+» £2,000 


yet the Director of Transports is direct agent of India Office 
and not the direct agent of the War Office, but nestles under the 
wing of the Junior Lord; and the Admiralty insist on having first 
call on the Director of Transports in case of any war in which the 
Navy was also involved. 

Delays in correspondence are inevitable, although by private 
arrangements we went direct to the Director of Transports on minor 
details. All large question or questions of principle must go through 
the civil side of both oftices. 

Again the result of the Director of Transports not being the 
War Office’s direct agent is that the War Office has practically no 
control over expenditure incurred by the Admiralty on their behalf 
beyond his estimates. I can give any one instances who is interested. 

To sum up Q. M. G.’s relationship with the Admiralty. 

The solution which would satisfy the War Office (I speak of 
when I was there, I can’t say what the ideas are now, but it still 
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seems to be applicable) is that an Imperial Transport Board with a 
Military Member as recommended by the 1861 Committee should be 
instituted, which wonld ensure systematising the requisitions in 
peace and war on the Admiralty and control their expenditure on 
Army behalf. 

In practice this is what really happened, when the present 
General Auld was attached to the Admiralty during the Boer War 
and is what will happen again in any other war of any magnitude. 

So far as my own views are concerned trom my experiences in 
the Q. M.G.’s Office, I am convinced that the Transport Board 
should be the organisation in peace, for no one can traverse the fact 
that your peace organisation should at least be the nucleus of your 
organisation for war—capable of expansion to the necessary degree, 
and some officers should be trained in the Admiralty. I am glad to 
say the two serviccs are gradually getting more in touch, as naval 
officers now go to our Home Staff College and military officers to 
Greenwich, in addition to joint Statf Rides in England and India, 
whilst a large number of naval officers are attached at Aldershot. 


Now as regards the War Office, Admiralty and India Office. 


Ihave already stated that the Director of Transports is direct 
agent of the India Office who correspond direct with him and give 
him their orders. The ettect of this arrangement is more far-reach- 
ing than first meets the cye, for whenever the War Office and India 
Office are at loggerheads over any charges for shipping (¢.e., whether 
they are to the Imperial or Indian charges or in what proportion each 
is to pay) the pros and cons are submitted by both to the Admiralty 
who act as a sort of Court of Appeal. 

It is needless to say the feeling is at the War Office that the 
natural tendency of the Director of Transports is to side more with the 
India Office with whom they are in closest touch. I don’t mean to 
charge them with any unfairness, but it is only human nature which 
dictates that feeling, just in the same way the War Oftice, when they 
press economical arrangements, and sugyest approaches to shipping 
companics to obtain such, feel rather resentful if the Director of 
Transports apparently urges the case for the S.S. Companies against 
the War Office. 

Finance decides most puints and the financial relations between 
the India and War Oftices, in the matter of the Indian Transport 
service, are fundamentally governed by the broad general principle 
that the lending of a portion of the British Army to India is a 
service for which India must pay the cost, and that no expenditure 
on account of this service must fall on the Imperial Exchequer. 

Practically, however, the gencral cost to India of conveying 
troops to and from that country is subject te a few modifications on 
account of :— 5 

(a) A lump sum contribution of £130,000 a year (being some 
ears ago half of the estimated annual cost of £260,000, the Indian 
Transports service) paid by the War Oftice to the India Office though 
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this is subject to periodical revision. The actual cost now is about 
£330,000 but the War Office still, so far as I know, only give £130,000. 
This payment was first made about 1901, on the award of a Royal 
Commission appointed to consider the financial condition of India, the 
Roya! Commission being influenced by the fact that the introduction 
of the “short service system” had thrown additional transport charges 
upon Indian revenues ; of this point, I am not at all sure myself. 

(6) A payment by the War Office to the India Ottice of the 
actual cost of certain Indu-Colonial reliefs of units due to the amal- 
gamation, about ten years ago, of the Indian and Colonial rosters of 
reliefs. The amalgamation of the rosters was decided upon in conse- 
quence of the desirability of giving all units sent on foreign tour of 
service an upportunity of service and training in India betore return 
to the United Kingdom. At the same time, the establishment of 
British troops in India had to be kept down to its normal level, the 
result. being a shortened Indian tour for many units which would 
otherwise have served a full term of 17 years in that country. ‘The 
shortened Indian tour obviously means an extra number of unit 
reliefs ; and the Imperial Government agreed that the cost of an 
reliefs in excess of the reliefs which would be necessary, if all British 
troops were sent direct from the United Kingdom to India should 
be paid from Imperial funds. 

Apart from the above-mentioned and a few minor modifications, 
it will be seen that the cost of sending troops to and trom India is 
primarily a charge which India is liable for, and actually meets. 

India pays the whole cost of the ships employed in their troop- 
ing service, so that the War Office has no actual claim to any accom- 
modation on board any of their ships, but when any vacant accom- 
modation does exist, a rate per head is arranged if it is desired to 
despatch any troops to, say, Gibraltar, Malta or Egypt for which 
the Imperial Government pays. In this, however, any deviation 
of the ship from the direct line to India for Imperial purposes is 
undesirable from War Oftice point of view, otherwise what with 
delays at ports of call, ete, it works out often cheaper to send the 
troops to such places as Crete, etc., on freight. 

A point which often leads to disputes is when an interchange 
of units is desired. The India Oftice argue that the Imperial 
Government should pay the cost as from home for the units landed 
at a Colonial station, ic, they consider their liability is only that 
from the station at which the unit embarks for India. The War 
Office successtully contested this but met the India Office by pay- 
ment of victualling charges of the Imperial unit while the India 
Oftice still bear the cost of the ship. 

Needless to say, when the Imperial Government arrange for any 
troops being despatched for their use from India to China or South 
Africa or elsewhere, they bear the entire cost and give them a free 
hand in taking and_ fitting up, ete., of ships. 

I cannot help thinking that the best way is tu run all trooping 
as an Imperial service. It would put an end to many disputes and 
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much correspondence. I must say on Imperial ships that officers and 
their families are far better treated than on Indian ships. There are 
innumerable little differences in King’s and Allowance Regulations 
and the Indian ones—for instance, when on duty our officers ona 
Colonial or Imperial ship are not charged messing, yet as most of you 
know the Indian Government insist (exceptin some circumstances) 
on a vexatious little charge of 2s. a day for messing as from London 
by sea, though you may travel by the overland route (the total 
collected by this charge is under £1,500 a year). To my mind equity 
demands that one set of regulations should guide all passages wher- 
ever an officer or his family are conveyed to in our Empire. 

I mentioned the cost of the Indian Transport ships was £330,000 
and it may interest you to know that the Colonial reliefs in an 
ordinary year’s trooping used to cost about £350,000. 


Selection, fitting up and cost of ships for men, horses, stores and 
hospitals. 


The Naval Assistants to the Director of Transports is entrusted 
with the entire selection and fitting up of ships as transports and of 
fitting up of freight ships for troops. Prior to 1899 considerable 
supervision was essential, but now S.S. Companies particularly such 
as the P. & O., Union Castle, and I expect the B. I., are quite capable 
of doing it themselves. : 

The Admiralty keep a register of all suitable ships and their 
chief difficulty lies in procuring the best ships at a moment's notice, 
so many suitable ones being on the high seas probably just when they 
are wanted. 

Directly we submitted (as we did for an Army Corps, no small 
matter !) our requisition on the Admiralty for shipping they wer 
able to ear-mark the ships available almost at once. , 

I should like to say here that transports from India, Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada were taken up and fitted locally at first, 
but later on we sent our own transports to those Colonies. : 

In August 1899 we asked the Director of Transports how long it 
would take to despatch 50,000 men and 8,000 horses to South Africa 
and he replied four or five weeks. Our constant enquiries gave them 
a hint of what might come, so that they prepared for eventualities by 
conferring with S.S. Companies, etc, and having all the troops 
bedding and hammocks washed and overhauled—bedding was kept 9 
stock at Deptford and Burscough (near Liverpool) for 55,000 and in 
addition we had in stores 10,000 old pattern horse stalls (but I will 
mention these later). 

On the 30th September we really made the first definite st4le 
ment to the Admiralty of embarking troops and this was given # a 
conference held in the War Office. ‘That sane night 20 vessels were 
engaged and we told them we would be ready to embark 24,000 men 
and 4,000 horses between 21st October—25th October, and I may 
add that by the middle of November the whole were embarked. 
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Roughly speaking, it takes 10—12 days fitting an Infantry 
Transport after her cargo is emptied, etc., and costs £4,000 to £5,000; 
a horse ship takes 16—17 days though you may hear more optimistic 
times stated by those who have not tried to do it. 

The best ships to take up are as a rule those of about 5,000— 
7,000 tons for infantry, with plenty of good accommodation for Ist 
class and for some 2nd class, with good height between decks and 
good ventilation, also roomy upper decks for exercise and_ recreation. 
Speed is not really as a rule such a necessity as good coal capacity 
and 13—14 knots is what may be termed ocean speed. I have not 
time to go into such details as survey, ballast crew, etc., (which is 30 
per 1,000 tons register and 14 per 1,000 after), engineers, cooks, 
stewards, etc., etc., which are primarily naval matters. 

If you can, yon should always get a ship engaged in the trade of 
that part of the world to which you wish to transport your troops, 
as it has many advantages, such as familiarity with the route, her 
own agents at ports of call, coal bunker capacity especially designed 
for the voyage, ventilation for the various temperatures she passes 
through, etc., etc. 

As an example of what ships I am thinking of, I may say I 
refer to the “ Majestic” and “ Umbria,” engaged in the Atlantic trade, 
in‘comparison with the “ Kildonan Uastle ” engaged in the Cape trade. 
All were of some 9,600 tons, all swift; in the former there were 
innumerable delays in coaling, and in the latter absolutely none 
(indeed to the best of my recollection she took in 4,000 tons of coal 
at Southampton with which she made the run to the Cape and back). 
The Atlantic ships were taken up as an outcome of popular clamour 
for fast ships, and we had to pay as much as 35s. a ton for them, that 
is to say, the same as the “Kildonan Castle,” they all took exactly the 
same time tothe Cape. The “Kildonan Castle,” expensive as she was, 
was one of the most useful ships we had, as she carried 110 officers 
and 2,690 men, besides crew. All the big ships were taken up 
against the Admiralty wishes almost, as they and all of us preferred 
ships carrying, say, 1,200, 7.¢., a battalion and a few details, which is 
a more satisfactory ship all round. 

We made out that for long trips a man required 3} to 4 tons on 
gross tonnage and a horse with troops 114—12. 

For short trips it works out man 23 and horse 44, whilst for any 
voyage, however short, with a night thrown in, one ton net per man 
and 4 per horse must be allowed. 

As regards horse ships the very best to get are those engaged 
in carrying cattle across the Atlantic ; our losses, etc., were least on 
them, but after all losses in horses worked out under 4 per cent, which 
is not bad for such long voyages (it includes horses from Australia, 
India, Austria, America, etc.), and the number of horses and mules 
conveyed in just under three years was over 450,000. 

In selecting means of transport it is well to know that the 
great difference between a transport and a freight ship is that a 
transport is taken upon a time charter, and you can do what you 
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like with her, the price being arranged at so much a ton a month. 
The owner provides the ship, officers and crew, and the Government 
pays for the coal and also now for the provisions of the officers and 
troops carried at certain rates per head. You can turn a_ transport 
into anything you like, such as a hospital ship, collier or horse ship, 
or use her asa floating prison ; nothing affects the rate you pay, which 
is ordinarily in peace 15s. to 18s. Gd. a ton a month and upwards; in 
war, for instance, we paid when there was a popular outery for faster 
shipsas much as 35s. for the “ Kildonan Castle,” #e., about £90,000 
for four months’ hire, and about that for the “ Majestic,” but this was 
abnormal and was gradually reduced as the demands for shipping 
declined. 

As regards freight ships you have no control over the ship, she 
only calls at certain specified ports uf call, which she cannot be 
diverted from, a3 probably her insurance would be affected and_ the 
owners subject to other habilities; the conveyance of these ships is 
arranged for either ina lump sum or more generally at rates per 
head, owners providing everything. 

Another advantage in chartering a transport not generally 
known is that Government have powers (which are seldom exercised 
as it would be a bad policy) to keep any transport for any length of 
time. That means Government can give them notice of termination 
of contract but owners cannot demand their ship back. 

Comparing the cost it was found that for journeys fo and from 
South Africa if no undue delays occurred that transports were 
cheaper; freight FOR A SINGLE JOURNEY is as a rule cheaper but 
owners won't divert ships. 

To complete this section on selection and fitting of ships it may 
interest you to note the time taken in embarking some of the troops 
for South Africa. 

On the Ist October it was finally decided to send an Army 
Corps and a Cavalry Division and the Admiralty was warned on 
that date; 9th October was the first day of mobilisation, the first 
troops embarked on October 20th, whilst the Army Corps finished 
embarking on November 10th so far as infantry were concerned and 
the last mounted unit on November 15th. 

The 5th Division was requisitioned for on Admiralty on 
November 18th, as ready to embark on November 24th. Infantry 
finished embarking December 18th and mounted troops 21st 
December. 

I should like to finish up by asking you to remember on the 
Admiralty behalf that it is in the nature of things a more difficult 
and lengthy matter to sclect, survey, engage, fit, provisicn and ceal 
a large number of ships than to prepare troops ard their equipment 
for embarkation in them, even if a  sufticicnt number of suitable 
vessels were in port at the right moment. 

Again the rapidity of fitting is at’ the mercy of the labour 
market and many delays were occasioned by patriotic carpenters, 
etc., striking, and coal-heavers declining to work in wet weather or by 
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night. Again coaling at St. Vincent and Las Palmas necessitated a 
steady stream of ships, whilst is was useless to have too many ships 
arriving at one moment at Capetown. 


Horse Suips. 


I have already mentioned that the best are the cattle trade 
ships, mostly found at Liverpool and hitherto unused by Government, 
though in the late war we took them up and fitted them with the 
new pattern (8 fect long) stalls. The old pattern stall was 6 foot 
long, very bulky, took far longer to erect and was unsuitable for 
cattle trade ships. We had 10,000 in stock however and utilised 
them where we could on deck, ete. 

Just before the war, in April 1899, a Committee assembled (of 
which I was Secretary) to consider the necessary fittings, ete., which 
should be kept in stock for horse ships as it was decided to have 
all preparations made for the despatch of two Army Corps for service 
abroad instead of one. The Committee in an interim report in 
July 1899 urged the Secretary of State to purchase 6,000 new fittings, 
at a cost of £25,000, to complete fittings for even one Army Corps 
whilst the 16,000 fittings forthe 2nd Army Corps worked out to 
about £73,000, and early in September 1899 submitted our final report, 
but no sanction was given till the 21st September for any expenditure 
on Transport requirements, and this is one of the points the Admiralty 
now quote against the War Office controlling Sea Transport finance 
and their preparedness. We determined among ourselves to use the 
trade ships and the new fittings without it, and the results fully 
justified our recommendations which were approved later. Full 
reports on this subject will be found in the Blue Books of the war 
commission over which Lord Elgin presided. 

The long new pattern stalls give a horse a chance of stretching 
which was a great complaint against the old stall; but the one thing 
against the new stall is the difficulty of cleaning it out as there is 
no passage in rear of it. To mect this 5 per cent of spare stalls are 
allowed so as to move horses down one by one, but of course this 
is very difficult in bad weather. Five per cent of slings are only 

ut on board now for veterinary purposes whilst in the old pattern 
each horse had a sling, which was quite unnecessary as a horse soon 
feels his feet and leans to hang on in rough weather. One great 
advantage of the light new stall is that you can carry many more 
horses in each ship. 

Lots of people you will hear say what on earth do Government 
pull the trade fittings out of ready made horse trade ships? The 
answer is simple, for unless you knew the history of every horse 
previously conveyed, you would run the risk of disease which might 
go right through your cargo. 

fost of the losses on board were attributable to pneumonia 
notwithstanding that we had Vets to examine every horse before it 
went on board, and who rejected any with the least sign of pneu- 
menia on them. 
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Large stabling should always be provided at ports where horses 
are to embark, and remounts particularly should be under obser- 
vation for some days before embarking if you can manage it. Liver- 
pool and Tilbury were our best ports for horses, cavalry and artil- 
lery, as Southampton is tidal. 

As regards the chartering of horse ships many were taken up 
from abroad by the Remount Department and the cost of freight 
from home, New Orleans, Canada, South America, Australia, Austria 
and Spain, I have with me for those who wish to see it, together 
with the number of horses and mules conveyed. I may say the first 
division of labour was that the Admiralty conveyed all horses from 
home and mules from abroad whilst the Remount Department 
arranged horses from abroad. ‘This continued till late in 1900 when 
the Admiralty took it all over. 

The Yeomanry Committee in December 1899 and January 1900 
tried taking up ships but had to give it up and admit they could not 
do it, so it was handed over to the Admiralty who had to get out 
some ships and make the best of others which the Yeomanry Com- 
mittee let themselves in for. 

STORES. 


All stores at various ports at home are lightered to and from 
the ship by the Army when it is necessary; the Q. M. G. hasa de- 
partment (then called D. A. A. G. T.) in the dockyard, Woolwich, now 
termed Director of Military Transports Office, which arranges all 
lightering and which has under its control all War Department 
vessels all over the world. This office worked in conjunction with 
this Q. M. G. 2 and was in direct telephonic communication with 
the Military Officer at the Admiralty. The D. A, Q. M. G. T. was 
really our War Office expert in shipping and he had under him, in 
addition to very able A. S.C. Officers, an Inspector of Shipping 
and an Assistant Inspector of Shipping. The approximate tonnage 
shipped by him from Ist October 1899 to 30th June 1902 was 
1,260,000 tons of supplies, forage, Ordnance stores and explosives. 

The largest consignments of supplies were shipped in lots of 
4,000—10,000 tons in about 200 vessels, and for smaller quantities 
about 215 vessels were used by him, the large majority being mail 
and intermediate Union-Castle steamers. Ordnance and explosives 
consisted of over 1,000 shipments during the period in question, ie, 
33 months, in transports, freight ships, etc., and the D. A. A. G. T's 
work consisted not only of lightering in the Thames but also des- 

atch of stores and explosives by rail (very often in special trains) from 
Woolwich to Southampton, Liverpool, etc., where ships were sailing 
from. Of course freight was demanded by him from the Director of 
Transports by telephone or telegraph and appropriated similarly and 
the whole machine taking it all round worked very smoothly in- 
deed--as besides short notice there were many things to overcome, 
such as fogs, winds, adverse tides, anddelaysonS. E. R. in provision 
of trucks, ete. On the Navy devolves the actual labour of shipping 
and storing which is done by the hiring of stevedores, ete. 
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The arrangements for supplies and stores were made to a great 
extent by the contract branch, and a huge task it was, vide estimates 
for forage and food for 300,000 men and 300,000 horses. At first we 
thought to use transports but this was soon given up as they might be 
ordered anywhere on arrival at Capetown, andif the stores were for 
that port you can see the difficulties. We always had however on each 
transport 14 days’ provisions as shore rations, Approximately 560 
voyages were made by ships conveying stores, ic. food and supplies ; 
and including Ordnance and clothing, etc.; a total of some 875 
voyages were made of which 200 were full cargo ships of Government 
and of course in the case of South Africa supplies were in addition 
very often obtained locally. 


Hospita Suips. 


Minute specifications for fitting up these have been widely 
circulated to all foreign stations so that a hospital ship can be fitted 
up anywhere now; the main essentials are height between decks, 
good hatchways, lots of deck cabins and large refrigerator. 

Latterly we had hospital ships and sick carriers ; the former was 
entirely for sick; in the latter men in health were put in the fore- 
part and the after-part all hospital only. 

The best record of fitting up a hospital ship was a sudden 
demand too, it was for Benin, and on a Saturday afternoon the 
Admiralty were asked to send it by the following Suturday ; the 
“Malacca” was the most convenient ship—she was just passing 
Gravesend for Hamburg laden with cargo—but the owners (the 
P.&O.) kindly stopped her, brought her back to Albert Docks and 
she sailed the following Saturday as the most perfectly fitted hospi- 
tal ship—real good work. Though at Durban atransport was con- 
verted into a satisfactory hospital ship in five days immediately after 
Ladysmith, and altogether six hospital ships were fitted out at Dur- 
ban from plans sent from home, and the cost of conversion varied 
from £3,000 for the “ Lismore Castle,” but the average for the other 
five was about £6,000 and took 10—12 days to carry out. 

The two first sent from home—the “Spartan” and “ Trojan” 
(sister ships)—were patterns ; but they were kept at the Cape and 
practically used as stationary hospitals, which was never intended. 


Procedure up to and prior to embarkution. 


The A. G. requisitions on Q. M. G. for the shipping of the army. 
In the late war wein the Q. M. G.’s Office were merely passed a 
table of the whole Army Corps among which we found some units 
which were incomplet in clothing and transport and these had to be 
kept back occasiunally ; this applied constantly in the later divisions 
embarked and anyone in Q. M. G.’s Office would be well advised to 
make sure all units are ready before allotting them to ships as any 
change at the last moment attects routes, time-tables, etc. 

Requisition is made by Q. M.G. on the Director of Transports 
for the number of officers and men and tonnage of stores required. 
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Thereupon the method of conveyance is decided on by the Admiralty: 
that is to say whether transports or freight will be employed, and 
he notifies Q. M. G. of the decision and gives the approamute date 
of embarkation for the convenience of the unit, etc. 

Directly the Director of Transports gets our requisition his naval 
assistant (if it is to be done by transport) selects ships trom his 
register and goes off with his surveyors to inspect them, whilst the 
Director of Transports or Assistant Director of Transports interviews 
the owners as to their willingness to hire their ships and arranges 
the cost. 

Once taken up, the naval officers detailed for places of embark- 
ation daily superintend and hasten on the work of fitting a ship, and 
when ready to receive her troops or horses she is again inspected and 
she is inspected at each port of call by military or naval authorities. 

The inspection after a ship is pronounced fitted is a joint one 
of two naval and two military officers who certify to the accommoda- 
tion, ventilation, cooking, boats, etc. A military medical officer 
accompanies the Board and expresses his opinion on the provisions, 
medical comforts, sanitary arrangements, etc, and a veterinary officer 
similarly attends when the ship carries horses. 

There is also a final inspection after the troups have einbarked 
and all are seated at their mess tables which is to ensure that every 
man is properly berthed and that the ship is ready to proceed to sea 
in every respect having regard to numbers, provisions, etc., on board. 

I should like to interpose a word about these orders for em- 
barkation ; we found that King’s Regulations were not being carried 
out in many cases and that there was so little knowledge of the 
system of embarkation on arrival at ports that we drew up regula- 
tions and even a sketch of gangways showing the usual entrances to 
ships, and sent these with each route. Notwithstanding these 
elaborate precautions often troops arrived having totally disregarded 
them and ignorant of the procedure required. For instance, some 
came with all the kitbags and valises mixed up in a van or two, all 
of which had to be sorted, and I remember in one case this took 2 
to3 hours. Such an occurrence means that staff officers present at 
entraining were not doing their duty, and that the officer in com- 
mand for the sake ofa little system and carrying out of orders was 
preparing himself for a very bad three or four hours on arrival at 
the port of embarkation. 

When a unit carried ont its orders we found that 1,0C0 men 
could be embarked and be ready to sail in an hour. 

It is absolutely essential that not only should a big port of 
embarkation like Southampton have a nucleus of a good embarking 
staff, but that sheds and barracks should be erected. I hear this 1s 
at last being done. 

As regards the working of the Naval and Military staff at the 
ports of embarkation and disembarkation this requires officers of 
great tact if no friction is to arise—really it met be a matter to give 
and take. 
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If you want to draw a chalk line where the Army ends and the 
Navy begins it would be half way up the gangway, though the 
military embarking staff naturally allot accommodation and assist at 
the inspection on the ship. 

_ I think most strongly that all arrangements up to the moment 
prior to troops embarking at docks should remain under the Military 
Staff Officer. 


VoyaGE Reports. 


At the end of the voyage the O. C. Troops makes out a voyage 
report wherein he can bring everything unsatisfactory in provision, 
fitting, cte., to light. This comes to the Q.M. G., who passes it, 
with any comments, to the Director of Transports or others concerned. 

The first vessels from home were taken up with short warning 
and fitted up at high pressure and were a very mixcd lot, varying 
from Ist class passenger boats to cattle and cargo boats, and I 
must say some of the voyage reports did not spare the Admni- 
ralty who were very naturally grieved and hurt at the caustic 
criticism, and I am bound to say my sympathies on that subject 
were with them, and I think yours would nave been if you had had 
the same task set you. Remember, on October Ist they were 
requisitioned on for shipping for an Army Corps and told 20,000 
would be ready in 19 days. The chief complaints were—overcrowd- 
ing, accounted for by the fact, as most of you know, that numbers 
embarked depend on the numbers that can be seated at table and 
not on hammock accommodation. This isa relic of Indian troopships, 
where one-third were on watch on dock, and sooner or later must, 
I should say, be at least modified. Messing caused by the provision 
of salt beef and pork mainly which I will refer to under victualling. 
Basins: The Admiralty maintained that to increase the numbers 
would cramp the already overcrowded deck-space, and contend in a 
man-of-war basins do not exist, except in stokers’ washplaces, and 
the men wash in their mess tubs—not a very appetising idea. 

Horse ships were the cause of many complaints in the first 
flight of ships owing to want of experience, though the losses don’t 
bear out the complaints; and a very large proportion of cavalry 
officers had never seen a horse on a ship so their opinions could not 
be taken as expert and required discounting. Many wrangles also 
took place over the new fittings as officers took the ‘Transport 
Regulations as a guide and latterly we sent each Veterinary Otticer 
specifications of the new fittings and also C. 0.’s which stopped the 
complaints. No doubt also the horses on the first ships were stowed 
too closely and measured beyond their carrying capacities. 

The voyage reports, however, are invaluable and Iced to many 
modifications and improvements and Commanding Officers should be 
impressed by Staff Officers at places of disembarkation with the 
desirability’ of bringing to light every point they consider capable of 
jmprovemant. 
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DISEMBARKATION. 


Tam not competent to speak of the disembarkations in South 
Africa and elsewhere, but so far as we were concerned in our disem- 
barkations at home we arranged to be wired to directly the ships 
left South Africa; and the names of officers and numbers of each 
regiment on board were wired so that train service was ready on 
their arrival at Southampton, for all invalids and those for depdts. 

In the case of invalids the numbers were kept separate and _ the 
Consuls at Madeira, Las Palmas and St. Vincent boarded ships and 
wired us the cases specifying lying down cases, etc., so that we could 
have a hospital train ready alongside on arrival to take them to 
Netley; the line runs, I may add, into the back of the hospital, and 
we pe an up-to-date hospital train from the South-Western 
Railway, chiefly for the conveyance to Netley. 

As regards the arrival of ships at the Cape the G. O. C. was 
notified by us by wire, so as to systematise his disembarkations, of 
the departure of each ship from England, India, Colonies and 
elsewhere together with details of horses, mules, provisions or equip- 
ment that it was conveying. 


VICTUALLING ON BoARDSHIP. 


I do not intend to waste your time by kicking a dead horse 
and will only say victualling fron: Naval Yards is dead and buried. 

The first ships in 1899 were victualled toa great extent with 
the salted beef and pork pronounced nauseous by all, particularly 
the beef; the naval authorities said that sailors had stronger 
stomachs than soldiers, but I must say all our sympathy was with 
the soldier. Anyhow, owners victual now and did so from 1899; 
officers they charge Government 6s. 6d., for ladies 5s. 6d. and wen 
10d. to 1s. as arranged, and excellent it is; so no one can grumble in 
future. 

Special rates up to ls. 6d. about were paid for victualling Yeo- 
manry and Volunteers, and where Regulars had to be put on the 
same ship they benefited also by scale. 

As regards canteens on board, the Admiralty based the require- 
ments on Indian trooping experiences, but this proved fallacious, as 
reservists turned up with large sums in many instances at their 
disposal. One example will show you the difficulties however, e9-5 
two Cunard ships had exactly the same amount of men and goods 
on board ; the stock of one was sold out soon after St. Vincent, whilst 
the other had a large surplus stock on arrival at Capetown. 


Ports IN THE UNITED Kinopom. 


Inced not go into this beyond saying that Southampton is 
by far the best port for infantry, having large docks, excellent 
wharfaye, plenty of cranes, fine sheds with trains running alongside 
and equi-distant from Aldershot or Salisbury —in fact at Southampton 
two-thirds of the force from the United Kingdom embarked, ie., 
some 230,000. Southampton in addition to all its local conveniences 


x 
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is close to Netley (and to Osborne); and for horses though quite 
convenient it is tidal, which is always a little disadvantageous. 

As a general rule you will find five infantry ships a day at 
Southampton and two at any other port is all you can manage, and 
two cavalry or artillery ships at any port. 


RalILways, ETC. 


The Railway Companies proved themselves equal to all our 
demands on them. Our biggest strain was on October 20th, 21st, 
and 22nd, of five ships on two of the days and four on the other, con- 
veying some 5,000 men with their horses, ete., was nothing to thera 
naturally (though they did take 20 specials a day), when you think 
of any bank holiday or race traffic. Usually the Admiralty could 
only give a few days’ notice of fixed dates for embarkations and these 
were occasionally changed owing to fogs delaying ships or strikes of 
carpenters, etc.; but the Railway Companies always rose to the 
occasion and fixed up their time-tables in 12 or 24 hours. We sent 
our demands by messengers and an official of the Railway Com- 

anies brought the time-tables so that we could say if it suited, ete. 

f the traffic had to pass over several railway systems the Company 
at the port of embarkation worked out the time-table with the others 
and was responsible ; absolutely no hitch occurred that I can call to 
mind. We arranged to have all troops on board by noon so that the 
ship could start at 2p.M.; wherever possible regimental baggage, 
guns and wagons accompanied troops except heavy R. E. equipment 
which was sent the day before, and we found it worked all right 
without advanced parties; it suited railways and us better too. 

I need hardly say that in England no difficulty was experienced 
at any places of embarkation, but it is most desirable that we should 
have sheds to put troops in, in case of delays at any rate close to 
docks. Thanks to the civility of the Union Castle at Southampton 
and the P. & O. at Albert Docks we were lent some of theirs as we 
only possess one shed at the Empress Dock, Southampton. 

Without going into further details I can only add that we have 
much to thank the Railway Companies for throughout the war. 


SourH AFRIcA. 


T have not time to go into the details of hire and demurrage, ete., 
of ships which are extensive; but if any one wishes to sce the cost 
of cach ship, store, transport and freight ship I will show them the 
returns presented to the House of Commons on the subject, and also a 
return of numbers embarked to and from South Africa during the war. 

For those who have not time to go into it, I may say we 
embarked from England, India, Colonies, ete., a total of about 
400,000 troops, 352,534 horses, and 104,000 mules—in over 400 
different vessels which made some 1,500 voyages--representing about 
9,000,000 miles steaming exclusive of coast movements at the Ca) 
and about 1,000,000 miles of cross voyages to India, Australia, 

- Bermuda, etc., etc., carrying some 800,000 souls. 
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The average tonnage of the 116 transports was 6,400 tons. 

The losses in horses were about 3} per cent and in mules 2} 
per cent. 

The accidents and wrecks were marvellously few, being the 
“Ismore” at St. Helena Bay about a day north of Capetown of 
some 315 horses. 

The “ Suffolk ” off Cape Francis of some 900 horses. 

The “Corinthia” of 400 mules, and two freight store ships 
the “ Denton Grange ” and “Madeira,” the latter by fire. 

In addition the “ Persia” broke a shaft in the Bay and another 
ship had to be sent to St. Vincent to take on her troops ; and the 
“ Rapidan” off Holyhead which had an accident in her engine-room 
and got into the trough of the sea and lost a lot of horses and had 
to return to Liverpool. Such a record speaks volumes for the mer- 
cantile marine. 

The total bill of the Admiralty for hire of ships was just over 
£30,000,000 and a summary of cost was sent to Q. M. G. by the 
Director of Transports monthly; needless to say we reduced the 
numbers of transports as rapidly as we could. I should put the total 
bill for Admiralty, Remount Department, India and Colonies, ete., at 
something like £34,000,000—a nice bill for 3 years’ shipping! 

Shipping the troops home was by no means a small matter as 
by September 1902 from November 1899 we had brought home 
338,000 men, 1,292 women, 1,813 children, and 2,140 horses and 
shipped home the Colonial contingents from South Africa. 

In June and July 1902 alone, 53,800 embarked, and by 31st 
August 94,000, and by the end of September 133,000. 

The iargest shipment during any one month from home was in 
February 1900, when we embarked 33,500 and 5,500 horses though 
between October 20th, 1899, and November 30th we embarked 58,000 
men and 9,000 horses. 

There were a lot of miscellaneous services connected with Sea 
Transport which gave trouble and anxiety, such as deportation of 
undesirables. 

This disposal of undesirables was a very awkward item, which 
had to be done in communication with Home, Colonial and Foreign 
Offices. 

The first batch we landed at Flushing, a whole ship load, and 
this led to considerable currespondence as many of them were penni- 
less and somehow equally undesirable to the Dutch. 

The total deported was—men 3,280, women 958, and 1,360 
children, and except in the first case they were sent in small batches. 

On arrival of any ship conveying them Police Officers and 
Cook’s men took down their names and they were then handed over 
to Cook & Sons. 

They generally arrived at Southampton, a wire being sent to 
Waterloo before the departure of the train conveying them to London 
to ensure omnibuses meeting them; thence they were as rule 
conveyed to Liverpool St. where they were given a meal anda 
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through ticket to the frontier of their countries ; and in order to avoid 
charges of sending them ‘penniless we gave on departure by steamer 
each man £1, each women 10s. and each child 5s. 

Taking it all round the above worked very well and in most cases 
they were despatched from London the very day they arrived. When 
this was not possible we paid Cook so much a head to put them up 
in a little hotel in Euston road or in the Scandinavian or Jews home. 
Every nationality in Europe was represented, but many went to 
Holland, though I remember one family being sent to Buenos Ayres 
and another to Java. In many cases it was evident they had no 
desire to go to their country, as most had evidently left the country, 
for their country’s good. 


Deportation of Boer Prisoners. 


The deported Boer prisoners were no small item, and these were 
sent to Ceylon, India, St. Helena and Bermuda. On the whole they 
were well managed on boardship ; one of the first lots whilst being 
embarked at Capetown became troublesome and insubordinate when 
waiting for batches to join the ship, so it was sent to sea in a stiff gale 
for a day or two, and they were so deadly ill that when landed again 
the painful disclosures to their friends of the effects checked any 
further similar outbreaks for many a month. 

Ships were kept as floating prisons in some cases, eg, the 
“Caledonian” at Durban and subsequently the “Columbian” and 
“Chicago” till the numbers justified a voyage to their place of 
interment altogether. 

5,442 were sent to St. Helena. 


3,952, e India. 
2518 ,, -: Ceylon. 
4,623, A Bermuda. 


or a total of 21,535. 


Discharged Colonials. 


A great number of Colonials found their way to South Africa on 
horse ships at their own expense and joined South African Colonial 
Corps. hen they were time expired and there was no transport 
to their Colonies available these men were shipped to England and 
on production of their discharge certificate were sent through Cook 

Sons to their homes. I need not say they gave no end of 
trouble ; latterly they were sent through the Provisional Battalion 
at Shorncliffe, 


Cattlemen. 

_, These were men who landed in South Africa after a voyage 
with animals and who had no contract with the S.S. Company for 
Conveyance to their homes. They were shipped here on transports 
and sent to their homes by Messrs. Moulder Bros. 1,485 were thus 

ealt with and nice specimens of humanity some of them were. 
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Directly this was reported from Squth Africa, we made Steam Ship 
Companies agree to dispose of these men themselves. 


* Particulars of troops, etc., shipped ut Southampton Docks from 
the commencement to the end of the War, October Gth, 1899, 
to June 17th, 1902. 


' (promdet, | 1900, | 1901 (To June Total, 
| 6th.) 17th.) 
| 
No. of vessels uve 56 121 114 74 365 
No. of officers See 1,853 | 3,620 3,033, 1,605 10,111 
No. of men ae 48,227 | 74,523 | 60,986 34,148 | 217,879 
No. of horses Se 4,065 | 8,974 | 7,545 3,333 23,917 
No, of guns set 63 26 | 3 
No. of vehicles ay 603 228 ee i . 831 
Tonnage ] Gross so 310,935 | 774,062 | 698,889 | 412,866 2,196,752 
of vessels. J Net 212,480 | 474,946 | 449,222 261,806 1,398,454 
il i a Sa ea BR 
Stores and provisions eee sie ee 54,063 tons 
Baggage, equipment and ammunition... a 27,987 ,, 
Military engines, wagons, etc. oe on 1,586, 


Total aoe 83,636 tons. 
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BATTLE oF LUTZE 
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THE BATTLE OF LUTZEN AND THE NEW MONUMENT 
TO GUSTAF ADOLF. 


By Lrevt-CoLoneL THE Hon. E. Nort. 


On the 6th of November last year, the 275th anniversary of the 
battle, a new monument in shape of a chapel was solemnly inaugu- 
rated on the field of Liitzen to the memory of the great Swedish 
King, who there met his death. 

This date is according to the old style, which was at that 
period in use in northern, as it is still even at the present day, in 
eastern Europe. By our present reckoning it would be the 16th 
November 1632. 

Before speaking further of the monument, in order to render the 
site more intelligible to the reader, it will be well to recall the 
circumstances of the battle and of the King’s death. 

Gustaf Adolf was moving up from South Germany to engage 
the Imperial German army which lay near oul under command 
of Wallenstein. Wallenstein advanced towards Erfurt but halted 
at Weissenfels on the Saale. Gustaf Adolf marched from Erfurt 
November 8th (N. S.) and next day reached Naumburg on the Saale 
eight miles above Weissenfels. Here hé put his troops into canton- 
ments and began to entrench, and this led Wallenstein to think 
that he did not intend to advance further. 

Wallenstein’s Lieutenant Pappenheim was anxious to return to 
his former theatre of operations in Lower Saxony and Westfalia, and 
at a council of war it was decided that he should do so, but that he 
should first besiege the castle of Moritaburg near Halle. For this 
purpose he set out on the 14th with 10,000 men, and Wallenstein, 
whose forces were now reduced to about 20,000, retired to the neigh- 
bourhood of Liitzen half way to Leipzig, leaving a rear guard at 
Weissenfels. 

Gustaf Adolf, whose army was only about 20,000 strong, wished, 
before attacking the superior force of Wallenstein, to effect a junction 
with the armies of Saxony and Liineberg, and with this view he 
started on the 15th for Grimma intending to cross the Elster at 
Pegau. 

From a letter intercepted this day, Gustaf Adolf became aware 
of the detachment of Pappenheim, and with instinct of a fighting 
General he resolved to attack Wallenstein forthwith, without waiting 
for his expected allies. He changed the direction of his march 
accordingly on Liitzen, intending to fall upon his cnemy that same 
afternoon before he could have time to recall Pappenheim. 

At Rippach he came upon Wallenstein’s rear guard who succeed- 
ed in delaying him long enough to make it too late for an attack that 
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Tratraty 


Thereupon the method of conveyance is decided on by the 
that is tosay whether transports or frenght will bee tipoovedd a 
he notifies QM. G2 of the decision and gives the appuorcncite Cae 
of embarkation for the convemence of the unit ete 

Directly the Director of Transports gets our requisition hos na 
assistant qitatoas to be done by transport) selects shape trea bs 
register and goes of with his survevers te anspeet them whist 
Director of Transports or Assistant: Dircetor of Prunsporte int rieee 
the owners as te ther willingness te hire their ships ane 
the cost. 

Once taken up, the naval ofheerm detailed fer places et en bara 
ation dialy superintend and hasten on the work of fitting a ship art 


when ready te recerve her troops or horses she as aan inspes ted aad 


arity 


she inspected at each pert of call by umilitary or naval auth cee 
‘The inspection after a ship os pretenneed fitted asc we 
of two naval and two military otheers who certity te theo oe 


thon, ventilation, cooking, beats ete. ON DothGary medical ot et 
accompaties the Board and expresses his opinion en the provers 
tredical comforts, sanitary arrangements, ete and ave torinary oe 
stilarly attends when the ship caries horses 

There icalse a fiverl Inspection after the troops have end 
and all are seated at theirs 
tan is properly be tthed and that the ship ois ready te prresed twa 
Inevers respect having regard te nutibers, provistons, ete on te 

T should Dhe te Interpese a word about these onder toe 
barkation we found that Kong s Reyulatrons were net be i ypearc ed 
eutoanomany cases and that there was se ditthe biol atte 
avatemm oof ciobatkation on ariival at Ports that wednw ups 
trons and even a sheteh of gang wave showing the usual entra es t 
ships and: sent these with cach rente  Netwithetand nap tee 
Claberate preeantions often Croopacrrived having totaly dvere carted 
them and ignerant of the procedure required For anetanes ee 
came with all the Rathage ane salises mew Up ina vanior tess 


" 


ess tables whieh as te cnsurm that « 


of which had te be eerted and Poremeimber inom cue thea tek 2 


ted beur Such an eecorre nee means that stathother nm poe ct at 


entrain were net dere thar duty and that the oth er ine 
hand for the sake ota little svetet and CAP In ontot conten eee 
propanbg hitnsett ter avery Ladd three or tour hours on arrive at 
the port of embarkation 

When a onetiesrtid ont ate onler we feand thet Deen 1048 
conld be cmibarked ard be ready te sahinan boar 

Tttsabe ctedy essential that mot ony stood! 
ctobarkation fhe Seuth umpteen base amas Koes 
erat bat that sheds cand barracks should be eneeted 
at dat bean doe 

Aare ante the worktg + 


the Nacatard Mio raey ae yet oan 
pottsctent arma ted et se tebaraat om tte or te radon 
wheat tactfine fr: Crome Co atiscmer a vat eet ta water t gle 
and tike, 
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If you want to draw a chalk line where the Army ends and the 
Navy begins it would be half way up the gangway, though the 
military embarking staff naturally allot accommodation and assist at 
the inspection on the ship. 

I think most strongly that all arrangements up to the moment 
prior to troops embarking at docks should remain under the Military 
Staff Officer. 7 


VoyaGE REports. 


At the end of the voyage the O. C. Troops makes out a voyage 
report wherein he can bring everything unsatisfactory in provision, 
fitting, ete, to light. This comes to the QM. G., who passes i 
with any comments, to the Director of Transports or others concerned, 

The first vessels from home were taken up with short warning 
and fitted up at high pressure and were a very mixed lot, varying 
from Ist class passenger boats to cattle and cargo boats, and 1 
must say some of the voyage reports did not spare the Adini- 
ralty who were very naturally grieved and hurt at the caustic 
criticism, and I am bound to say my sympathies on that subject 
were with them, and I think yours would nave been if you had had 
tbe same task set you. Remember, on October Ist they were 
requisitioned on for shipping for an Army Corps and told 20,000 
would be ready in 19 days. The chief complaints were—overeroiwd- 
ing, accounted for by the fact, as most of you know, that numbers 
embarked depend on the numbers that can be seated at table and 
not on hammock accommodation. This isa relic of Indian troopships, 
where one-third were on watch on dock, and sooner or later must, 
I should say, be at least modified. Messing caused by the provision 
of salt beef and pork mainly which I will refer to under vietualling. 
Basing: The Admiralty maintained that to increase the numbers 
would cramp the already overcrowded deck-space, and contend ina 
man-of-war basins do not exist, except in’ stokers’ washplaces, and 
the men wash in their mess tubs—not a very appetising idea. 

Horse ships were the cause of many complaints in the: first 
Hight of ships owing to want of experience, though the losses don’t 
bear out the complaints ;and a very large proportion of cavalry 


officers had never seen a horse on a ship so their opinions could not 
be taken as expert and required discounting. Many wrangles alse 
took place over the new fittings as_ officers took the ‘Transport 
Regulations as a guide and latterly we sent each Veterinary Otticer 


specifications of the new fittings and also C. O which stopped the 
complaints. No doubt also the horses on the first ships were stowed 
too closely and measured beyond their carrying capacities 

The voyage reports, however, are invaluable and led to many 
modifications and improvements and Commanding Officers should be 
impressed by Staff Officers at places of disembarkation with) the 
desirability of bringing to light every point they consider capable of 
improvement. 
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DISEMBARK ATION, 

Tam not competent to speak of the disembarkatiens ino South 
Afticew and elsewhere, but so tar as we were concerned in our + 
barkations at home we arranged to be wired te directly: the 
left Sonth Africa; and the names of officers and numle mot es h 
regiment on beard were wired so that train « rvice was rowdy oa 
ther arrival at Southampton, for all mivahds and these for de pets 

Tn the case of invalids the numbers were kept separate and the 
Consuls at Madeira, Las Palmas and St. Vincent buarded sh pe arf 
wired us the cases specitying lying down cases, ete, so that we o ot 
have a hospital tran ready alongside on arrival te take them t 
Netley: the line runs, Pray add. inte the back of the eaboar fd 
we pices an up te-date hospital tram from the Sonth- Western 
Rau chietly for the conveyance tu Neth y. 

As regards the arrival ot shipsat the Cape the GOOG was 
notiticd by us by wire, sons to aystematise his discmbarkiati nef 
the departure of cach ship fiem England, Indias Colonies $ 
ehewhere together with detuls of horses, taules provisions ef ese pe 
tment that it was conveying. 


VIcTUALEING ON Bovrnsiir. 


Todo net intend to waste your time by kicking a dead boos 
and wall only say victualling trom Naval Yards is dead and bared 

The first ships ain bsoe were victaalled) toa gare at cautent ow, 
the sulted beet and pork pronouneed mauseous by ad part. sary 
the beef. the naval autherties sido that  suiers hod stree ce 
stomachs than soldiers but Pimast say aidlour syinpathy was eon 
the soldier, Anyhow. owners svietual new and dad se tem Ds 
otheens they charge i 
WOE to Deas arranged and cverdent itis; sone one can grat 6 on 
future, 

Speoalratessup te Pe Od about wore pod for viet ng Vee 
maanry and Voluntern. and where Reuters had te be pee 


Government te Od for iadies Set € and now 


meme shop they bene titer abso by seve 


Asreyrts canteens on bewod the Nebusoal 
nenteen Tndan treoping oxpemeness bat this proved tea. 
Teservasts turned up with late sates un teas ibetanees a 


s hboweuer « 
\ tuenand . 
on boud, the stechkoetome was seadiat acon are St Vipeent woot 


dispend One ev aipoe wall stow yeu the dt. 


two Cunard shops had euactiy the sense ane 


the other hada large eurpias stock on arid at pet own 


Ports as rap Ustiet Kixeten 
Poeednet gant Cha bes nd avec toa Sete yt ge 
by fae the dest ge rt tee artantes bast rae bene eee oe 


wharhes ploy eterab os fe bes woh tra sree 


ande gar dbstant thon Nb ret toa Suet ta tat athe 
tee titdset the tee tea the Cad Rong ba etiaraed ae, 


eoine 240.000, South unpton in ad dition te ad ita bead conven pee 
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is close to Netley (and to Osborne); and for horses though quite 
convenient it is tidal, which is always a little disadvantageous. 

As a general rule you will find five infantry ships a day at 
Southampton and two at any other port is all you can manage, and 
two cavalry or artillery ships at any port. 


RalLways, ETC. 


The Railway Companies proved themselves equal to all our 
demands on them. Our biggest strain was on Ostolier 20th, 2Ist, 
and 22nd, of tive ships on two of the days and four on the other, con- 
veying some 5,000 men with their horses, etc., was nothing to thei 
naturally (though they did take 20 specials a day), when you think 
of any bank holiday or race traffic. Usually the Admiralty could 
only give a few days’ notice of fixed dates for embarkations and these 
were occasionally changed owing to fogs delaying ships or strikes of 
carpenters, ete.; but the Railway Companies always rose to the 
oceasion and fixed up their time-tables in 12 or 24 hours. We sent 
our demands by messengers and an ofticial of the Railway Com- 
panies brought the time-tables so that we could say if it suited, ete. 
If the traftic had to pass over several railway systems the Company 
at the port of embarkation worked out the time-table with the others 
and was responsible ; absolutely no hitch occurred that I can call to 
mind. We arranged to have all troops on board by noon so that the 
ship could start at 2 p.M.; wherever possible regimental baggage, 
guns and wagons accompanied troops except heavy R. E. equipment 
which was sent the day before, and we found it worked all right 
without advanced parties; it suited railways and us better too. 

T need hardly say that in England no difficulty was experienced 
at any places of embarkation, but it is most desirable that we should 
have sheds to put troops in, in case of delays at any rate close to 
docks. Thanks to the civility of the Union Castle at Southampton 
and the P. & O. at Albert Docks we were lent some of theirs as we 
only aie one shed at the Empress Dock, Southampton. 

Without going into further details Ican only add that we have 
much to thank the Railway Companies for throughout the war. 


SoutH AFRICA, 


T have not time to go into the details of hire and demurrage, ete., 
of ships which are extensive; but if any one wishes to see the cost 
of each ship, store, transport and freight ship I will show them the 
returns presented to the House of Commons on the subject, and also a 
return of numbers embarked to and from South Africa during the war. 

For those who have not time to go into it, I may say we 
embarked from England, India, Colonies, ete, a total of about 
400,000 troops, 352,534 horses, and 104,000 mules—in over 400 
different vessels which made some 1,500 voyages --representing about 
9,000,000 miles steaming exclusive of coast movements at the Cape 
and about 1,000,000 miles of cross voyages to India, Australia, 
Bermuda, ete., ete., carrying some 800,000 souls. 
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The average tonnage of the FIG) transporte was 6 $000 tora, 

The losses in horses were abent 3} percent and in mules 2) 
percent. 

The accidents and wrecks were marvellously few, being the 
“Teinere oat St. Helena Bay about aday nerth of Cap toan of 
15 horses. 

The @ Suttelk “ef Cape Francis of some 00 homes, 

The «Connthia’ of 400 qnules, and two frerght: store sho pe 
the Denton Grange "and ° Madera’ the latter by fire 

Tnaddition the | Persia” broke noshattn the Pay and aan thor 
slop bad te be sent te St Vincent te take on her troepe. ane 

Raqadan ott Helvhead which had an accident in her eng.ne rs 
and yet dnte the trengh af the sea and lost alot of horses vd t 
tecetamn te Liverpeel Such a record speaks volumes for the nor 
eontile narines 

The total bill of the Adminalty fer hice of shipa was poster 
£80 000000 and a summary of cost was sent te Q. MOG. by the 
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through ticket to the frontier of their countries ; and in order to avoid 
charges of sending them ‘penniless we gave on departure by steamer 
each man £1, each women 10s. and each child 5s. 

Taking it all round the above worked very well and in most cases 
they were despatched from London the very day they arrived. When 
this was not possible we paid Cook so much a head to put them up 
in a little hotel in Euston road or in the Scandinavian or Jews home. 
Every nationality in Europe was represented, but many went to 
Holland, though I remember one family being sent to Buenos Ayres 
and another to Java. In many cases it was evident they had no 
desire to go to their country, as most had evidently left the country, 
for their country’s good. 


Deportation of Boer Prisoners, 


The deported Boer prisoners were no small item, and these were 
sent to Ceylon, India, St. Helena and Bermuda. On the whole they 
were well managed on boardship ; one of the first lots whilst being 
embarked at Capetown became troublesome and insubordinate when 
waiting for batches to join the ship, so it was sent to sea in a stiff gale 
for a day or two, and they were so deadly ill that when landed again 
the painful disclosures to their friends of the effects checked any 
further similar outbreaks for many a month. 

Ships were kept as floating prisons in some cases, e.g, the 
“Caledonian” at Durban and subsequently the “Columbian” and 
“Chicago” till the numbers justified a voyage to their place of 
interment altogether. 

5,442 were sent to St. Helena. 


3,952, br India. 
2518 ,, s Ceylon. 
4,623 ,, i» Bermuda. 


or a total of 21,535. 
Discharged Colonials, 


A great number of Colonials found their way to South Africa on 
horse ships at their own expense and joined South African Colonial 
Corps. When they were time expired and there was no transport 
ty their Colonies available these men were shipped to England and 
on production of their discharge certificate were sent through Cook 
& Sons to their homes. I need not say they gave no end of 
trouble; latterly they were sent through the Provisional Battalion 
at Shornclitfe. 

Cattlemen. 

These were men who landed in South Africa after a voyage 
with animals and who had no contract with the S.S. Company tor 
conveyance to their homes. They were shipped here on transports 
and sent to their homes by Messrs. Houlder Bros. 1,485 were thus 
dealt. with and nice specimens of humanity some of them were. 
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Directly this was reported from Sauth Africa, we made Steam Sh p 
Companies agree to dispose of these men themselves, 
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THE BATTLE OF LUTZEN AND THE NEW MONUMENT 
TO GUSTAF ADOLF. 


By Lievut.-CotoneL THE Hon. E. Nogn. 


On the 6th of November last year, the 275th anniversary of the 
battle, a new monument in shape of a chapel was solemnly inaugu- 
rated on the field of Liitzen to the memury of the great Swedish 
King, who there met his death. 

This date is according to the old style, which was at that 
period in use in northern, as it is still even at the present day, in 
eastern Europe. By our present reckoning it would be the 16th 
November 1632. 

Before speaking further of the monument, in order to render the 
site more intelligible to the reader, it will be well to recall the 
circumstances of the battle and of the King’s death. 

Gustaf Adolf was moving up from South Germany to engage 
the Imperial German army which lay near Leipzig under command 
of Wallenstein. Wallenstein advanced towards Erfurt but halted 
at Weissenfels on the Saale. Gustaf Adolf marched from Erfurt 
November 8th (N. S.) and next day reached Naumburg on the Saale 
eight miles above Weissentels. Here hé put his troops into canton- 
ments and began to entrench, and this led Wallenstein to think 
that he did not intend to advance further. 

Wallenstein’s Lieutenant Pappenheim was anxious to return to 
his former theatre of operations in Lower Saxony and Westfalia, and 
at a council of war it was decided that he should do so, but that he 
should first besiege the castle of Moritaburg near Halle. For this 
purpuse he set out on the 14th with 10,000 men, and Wallenstein, 
whose forces were now reduced to about 20,000, retired to the neigh- 
bourhood of Liitzen half way to Leipzig, leaving a rear guard at 
Weissenfels. 

Gustaf Adolf, whose army was only about 20,000 strong, wished, 
before attacking the superior force of Wallenstein, to effect a junction 
with the armies of Saxony and Liineberg, and with this view he 
started on the 15th for Grimma intending to cross the Elster at 
Pegau. 

From a letter intercepted this day, Gustaf Adulf became aware 
of the detachment of Pappenheim, and with instinct of a fighting 
General he resolved to attack Wallenstein forthwith, without waiting 
for his expected allies He changed the direction of his march 
acgordingly on Liitzen, intending tu fall upon his cnemy that same 
afternoon before he could have time to recall Pappenheim. 

At Rippach he came upon Wallenstein’s rear guard who suceecd- 
ed in delaying him long enough to make it tuo late for an attack that 
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day, and to give Wallenstein time to collect his forces and prepare 
for battle. 

Wallenstein drew up his army parallel to the Liitzen-Leipzig 
high road, with his right on the Galgenberg just north of Liitzen 
where there were some windmills and millers’ cottages. His cavalry, 
which formed more than a third of his force, were set up in two lines 
on either wing, the infantry in four masses, ten-deep, in form of a 
rough cross in the centre. A fifth mass was placed on the extreme 
right near Liitzen. The artillery was in two batteries, one on the 
right near the windmills in a slanting position, the other in the centre 
in front of the foremost mass of foot. The road had a ditch on each 
side and was made into an entrenchment held by a double row of 
musketeers. 

The army was probably further back from the road than it 
appears in the annexed sketch. Wallenstein’s right was well covered 
by the village which was large and surrounded by a wall, with 
orchards outside, and to secure himself further from attack from that 
direction he had the village set on fire. He sent messages to 
eaprenhetat to return with all speed, pushing on himself with the 

orse. 

Gustaf Adolf resumed his march early on the morning of the 
16th, left the high road at Récken and Oval Sees country in two 
columns which were to form his two battle lines, the Reserve and 
Baggage making a third column. 

His army was drawn up in two lines and a reserve, cavalry on 
the wings, infantry in the centre. Of the former, the first line mght 
wing were all Swedish under the King’s personal command; the 
rest were composed of German auxiliaries. Of the foot there were 
four brigades in first line, three in second and one in reserve: those 
in first line were from right to left, the Swedish, the Yellow, the Blue, 
and the Green: the Yellow included the Swedish Guards under com- 
mand of Count Nils Brahe who also commanded the whole first line 
of foot. The heavy guns were in front of the centre, the light distri- 
buted along the line, five in front of each foot brigade. 

A thick fog hid the armies from one another and delayed the 
opening of the battle. 

It will be seen from the sketch that the Swedish line was form- 
ed obliquely to that of the enemy, and that it also outflanked it. 
There were no military historians in the 17th century, but the 
following points noted by various historians who have left a record 
of the battle call for special attention :— 

1, That the ground alung the Muhlgraben S.-E of Liitzen was 
marshy. 

2. That the Swedish army crossed the Muhlgraben about a 
thousand ells from Liitzen. (A Swedish ell=1:95 English feet.) 

3. That after crossing it followed the direction of the Flosagraben. 

4, That the right wing stretched beyond the Flossgraben. 

5. That the right of the cavalry (right wing) was fully engaged 
before the left crossed the road. 
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6. That the infantry brigades reached the road in succession, 
in the order they stood from right to left. 

7. That the infantry was fully engaged before the left of the 
cavalry (right wing) crossed the road. 

8. That the Blue Brigade—third from the right—came upon the 
enemy’s central battery. 

9. That the first and second brigades had to incline to the left 
to attack the enemy’s foot. 

10. That when the King moved to the left of his immediate 
command his left regiment had only just got across the road. 

The position of the Swedish line of battle as shown in the 
sketch is in accordance with all these conditions. The delay expe- 
rienced in their advance by the left of the cavalry (right wing Ist line) 
is accounted for by their having to cross the Flossgraben before 
attaining the road. The Flossgraben is a deep ditch, with steep 
banks, and had about a foot of water at the bottom. 

As it was the custom at this period, and indeed long after, for 
battles to be fought in strictly parallel order, it has been taken for 
granted that this battle was also a parallel one. To account for the 
circumstances just noted it has been suggested that the road had a 
bend, forming an elbow towards the Swedes, between the village and 
the Flossgraben, and it is said that the road is shown so in some old 
maps, while in others it is straight. 

The “Schwedenstein,” the first monument, stands on the very 
brink of the road on its south side. If at the time of the battle 
there was a bend in the road, it would then have been on the north 
side. Now if the peasants were able to get the stone over the road, 
why did they stop short of the place where the King’s body was 
found? That they should have stopped on reaching the rvad is 
quite intelligible and that they left the stone there, as near as they 
could get to the true spot. 

Secondly, the Swedish army has been represented as wholly 
to the left of the Flossgraben, the extreme right of the line being 
where in the accompanying plan the right of the infantry is shown. 
In this case, if the road were straight the whole line would have 
reached it together ; if the road had a bend the foot would indeed 
have reached it in the order stated—the right brigade first, but the 
horse would have come to it before the foot, or, supposing the cavalry 
to have been beyond the elbow, then their left would have reached 
the road betore their right. In any case the Blue brigade—third from 
the right—would not have been in front of the enemy's central 
battery, and the left wing horse must have stood in the marsh 
with the village of Liitzen in front of them. 

The country is quite flat and open and there is no apparent 
reason for the road to run otherwise than direct on Leipzig as it does 
now. It scems likely therefore that the bend in the road is a 
conjecture made to suit the assumption that the line of battle was 
parallel. By a comparison of what can be culled from various 
histories with the actual topography of the battlefield the idea is 
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forced upon one that the Swedish line was formed not parallel but 
oblique to that of the enemy. 

This obliquity of the Swedish line is perhaps the most remark- 
able feature of this remarkable battle: we here find the Great 
Frederick’s famous “oblique order” anticipated by more than a century. 

When we further consider the strength of the right wing, and 
that the King himself here took immediate command and stationed 
himself with the right regiment, we discern the principle of making 
the main effort on one extremity of the enemy’s position, and that 
extremity the one where success promises to be most decisive, for 
Wallenstein’s line of retreat was towards Leipzig. The left was 
protected from counter-attack—which indeed was not to be expected 
from a General of Wallenstein’s ph eeeesth the marsh and by the 
reserve. The Swedish King here established the fundamental prin- 
ciple of grand tactics. 

The battle began by a cannonade as soon as the fog cleared 
followed by a general advance of the Swedish first line about noon. 
The right regiments of horse were successful against the enemy's 
left, but were checked by their second line who were mostly Cuir:.s- 
siers. The first and second infantry brigades fell upon the front and 
left masses of the enemy’s foot, while the third captured the central 
battery. The fourth brigade diverged to the left near the village 
and the left wing engaged the enemy’s right. The heavy artillery 
was moved into the gap betiveen the third and fourth brigades, a 
manceuvre in which we are reminded of Napoleon's action at the 
battle of Wagram. 

A gap opened also between the infantry and the right wing 
owing to the first and second brigades having to incline to their left to 
grapple with Wallenstein’s heavy masses, near which he himself was 
stationed. ‘The second line cavalry of his left wing took advantage 
of this opening to attack the Swedish foot in flank. The situation 
was critical. ‘lo meet it the King moved from the right to the left 
of his wing, and finding the left regiment, the Smaland Horse, just 
come across the road, and their Colonel having been shot, replaced 
himself at their head and led them against the Imperial Cuirassiers. 

A hot mélée now ensued during which the King was killed. 
His horse was seen running about riderless. The Swedes were 
driven back over the road. As we are specially concerned with the 
King and his death the subsequent events of the battle need be only 
shortly noted. 

The Swedish first line made a second attack, again achieved 
success, but were again repulsed on the arrival of Pappenheim who 
came up with the mounted portion of his command. Pappenheim 
shared the fate of the King of Sweden. Lastly, late in the afternoon 
the Swedish second line made a third attack carrying along with it 
what survived of the first line: of the Yellow and Blue brigades fully 
five-sixths had fallen. This attack of fresh troops was the decisive 
factor of the day. The enemy were driven from the field and the 
whole of their artillery captured. ‘The losses on both sides amounted 
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to about one-third of those engaged. After the King’s death the 
command had devolved on Duke Bernard of Weimar who was at 
first in charge of the left wing. 

Of the exact circumstances of the King’s death there is no 
sure knowledge: at the time of his last sharks the mist again 
enveloped the field. Reports of treachery were bruited but have 
not gained credence. There is no reason to doubt that he died 
an honest soldier’s death. After the battle his dead body was found 
under a heap of others. The Swedish historian Geijer states that this 
spot was forty paces distant from the present monument and was 
marked by an acacia tree. ‘The tree is no longer there. The mélée 
in which the King was killed seems to have taken place two to 
three hundred yards north of the monument. From the various 
accounts it deems probable that he was first shot in the bridle 
arm, and that he continued to ride his horse, and after unhorsed, was 
dragged, some distance from where he was first wounded. 

His body was carried during the night to Meuchen church 
whence it was removed next day to Weissenfels and there em- 
balmed by a chemist named Casparus, who found upon it nine 
wounds; five gunshots, three sword cuts and one thrust. His 
entrails were buried at Weissenfels and his heart was given 
over to his queen who came down from Erfurt. The body after- 
wards lay in state in the castle church of Wittenberg on the Elbe 
and during the following summer was conveyed to Sweden and 
laid in the Riddarholmskyrka, which is the “ Westniiaer Abbey” 
of Stockholm, where it still rests. 

The original memorial on the field of battle, known by the 
name of Schwedenstein, was a block of granite, a boulder of the 
glacial drift, which may have been borne hither during the ice age 
from the mountains of Sweden. It was, according to an old tradi- 
tion, rolled to its present position after the battle by thirteen 
peasants from Meuchen under the direction of Erikson, the King’s 
groom. Judging from old pictures it must have been much larger 
than it is now: it has probably been reduced by chipping for the 
sake of relics. We can quite understand that on reaching the 
road with its double ditch, the peasants could push it no further, 
and so it was left on the south edge of the road, where it has 
remained ever since. ‘The only inscription on it was “G.A. 1632.” 

The stone so remained for two hundred years. Some Italian 
poplars were planted round it, and later on some benches were put, 
in a ring within the poplars. This must have been its condition 
when in 1813 on a closcly adjacent battlefield Napoleon defeated 
with his young conscript army the hosts of Russia and Prussia, 
and, later on in the same year, past it filed the French army in 
their retreat from the disastrous field of Leipzig. 

The bicentenary of the battle was the occasion of a proposal to 
replace the original stone by a larger monument of polished granite. 
This project was happily given up, and instead, a Gothic canopy of 
cast iron was erected over the old stone. 
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This was inaugurated on November 6th, 1837, in the presence of 
30,000 people. On the canopy, on the side facing the road, is inscribed : 
“ Here fell Gustaf Adolf the 6th November 1632.” 
on the remaining three sides— 
“He fought the fights of the Lord” 
“For God has not given us the spirit of fear without that 
of power, of love, and of discipline.” 
“This is the victory which has overcome the world, our faith.” 

A grove of trees was planted behind the monument. Another 
festival was celebrated here in 1882, two and a half centuries after 
the battle, and latterly there has been yearly commemorations. 

In 1894 to celebrate the tercentenary of Gustaf Adolf birth, 
a drinking place was established hard by. 

In late years the idea has manifested itself in Sweden of 
building a chapel on the ground, and in 1906 a certain Mr. Ekman 
resolved to carry out this pious project at his own expense. He 
chose a Swedish architect Wahlmann, and the first stone was laid 
on November 6th of that year with due solemnity. 

The chapel is built of unsmoothed grey limestone, and is 
meant to hold some three hundred people. It stands behind the 
old monument, and is approached through a vestibule with a triple 
arch. Above this on the west or north-west front are two windows 
with stone sheafs of corn, the emblem of the Vasa family, this word 
in Swedish meaning “sheaf.” Higher up is a figure in high relief 
of Gustaf Adolf on horseback. This front ends in a battlemented 
turret, from which rises a copper lantern tapering into a long shaft 
surmounted by a cross. 

At the inauguration on November 6th, 1907, there were present 
deputations of ofticers, non-commissioned ofticers and soldiers from 
the thirteen Swedish regiments that bear the battle honor “ Liitzen” 
on their colours. It is tended to enclose the chapel with a railing 
or hedge which will join on to the railing round the stone. 

Mr. Oscar Ekman is a distinguished citizen of Géteborg— 
better known perhaps to English readers under the form “ Gothen- 
burg.” He was connected with the Scotch firm of Carnegie & Co. 
and became head of their house in Goteborg, where he also founded 
a bank. He was generous benefactor of many good and useful 
works, @ warm supporter of the Temperance movement, and 
one of the founders of the celebrated ‘Gothenburg system” of 
licensing. He represented his native city in both the Lower and 
Upper Houses of the Swedish Parliament, For thirty years he 
held the otfice of Russian Vice-Consul. 

It was a happy thought of Mr. Ekman to erect this new and 
seemly monument to Sweden’s greatest King, and it is sad to have 
to add that he did not live to finish this, his last work. He died in 
May 1907 in his 95th year. ‘The work was completed by his widow. 

All guod soldiers, of whatsvever land, will unite in honuuring this 
noble citizen who has thus raised a worthy memorial to one of the great- 
est captains of any age on the field where he found a soldier’s death 
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ARTILLERY WITH INFANTRY. 
By Masor-GeneraL W. pu G. Gray, C.B, 


(A lecture to junior Officers of the Kohat Brigade, 31st March 
1908.) 


Artillery in the field is closely associated with infantry. It has 

indecd no separate existence like cavalry 

eGloge sasoctation of the i whereas cavalry finds its most character 

istic role when working independently, or 

with Horse Artiflery as an adjunct, the chief object of Field Artillery 

must ever be the support of infantry. Really decisive results are 

hardly ever achieved by either arm alone, and the co-ordination of the 
two is thus one of our most important studies. 

Let us first consider the primary object of the fire of Field 
Artillery. It is not to breach earthworks 
but to prevent the enemy firing from them, 
or to make ay given area untenable; as 
well as to destroy the enemy’s personnel. In_ this picture yon see 
shrapnel bursting before an entrenchment. Even it the man in’ the 
trench puts his head up, which is doubtful, he cannot make good 
shooting while the enemy’s shell are behaving like that. 

Glance at it in passing from the point of view of the defender. 

We shall come to the etfect of other pro- 
ey {as meces: jectiles later; but for the present let us note 

that shrapnel does little damage to the 
parapet. Hence, as the Manual of Military Engineering tells us, it is 
useless labour to make a breastwork to resist’ the shell itself. The 
enemy will try to burst his shrapnel above the trenches: and if he 
fires low will probably not hurt you at all. Your object is, therefore, 
to get concealment with merely such cover as_ will protect. you 
against the bullets of shrapnel after the burst, and of course tifle 
bullets: but not to waste time and energy in making carthworks that 
will stop the shells themselves. 

At mancuvres we often see cover made much too thinat the 
top tu stop any bullet. Every soldier should) find for himself by 
actual experiment what thickness of diferent soils will stop his own 
bullet ; and he should try the effect of ramming the carth. He must, 
too, provide head-cover to protect himself trom the descending bullets 
of shrapnel. This is seldom done properly in peace inanauvres, 
but it is important. Sir Tan Hamilton emphasises the need of it in 
his “ Scrap-book,” referring especially to the case where the enemy's 
guns are of low velocity, as were the Japanese mountain guns, In 
the picture before you the trajectories are correctly drawn tor Q.-F. 
guns, but the bullets fall, when the shrapnel bursts, at a much stec per 
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| 1908.) 
: Artillery in the field is closely associated with infantry. It has 
indeed no separate existence like cavalry ; 


ecloge aasociation of the 11 whereas cavalry finds its most character- 
; istic réle when working independently, or 
with Horse Artillery as an adjunct, the chief object of Field Artillery 
must ever be the support of infantry. Really decisive results are 
hardly ever achieved by either arm alone, and the co-ordination of the 
two is thus one of our most important studies. 
Let us first consider the primary object of the fire of Field 
Artillery. It is not to breach earthworks 
mar iocr ee Find Arsiters = but to vent the enemy firing from them, 
orto make any given area untenable; as 
well as to destroy the enemy’s personnel. In this picture you see 
shrapnel bursting before an entrenchment. Even if the man in the 
trench puts his head up, which is doubtful, he cannot make good 
shooting while the enemy’s shell are behaving like that. 
Glance at it in passing from the point of view of the defender. 
We shall come to the effect of other pro- 
say eeakeetit). ba ee jectiles later; but for the present let us note 
that shrapnel docs little damage to the 
parapet. Hence, as the Manual of Military Engineering tells us, it is 
useless labour to make a breastwork to resist the shell itself. The 
enemy will try to burst his shrapnel above the trenches; and if he 
fires low will probably not hurt you at all. Your object is, therefore, 
to get concealment with merely such cover as will protect you 
against the bullets of shrapnel after the burst, and of course rifle 
bullets; but not to waste time and energy in making earthworks that 
will stop the shells themselves. 

At maneuvres we often see cover made much too thinat the 
top tu stop any bullet. Every soldier should find for himself by 
actual experiment what thickness of different soils will stop his own 
bullet ; and he should try the effect of ramming the earth. He must, 
too, provide head-cover to protect himself from the descending bullets 
of shrapnel. This is seldom done properly in peace manwuvres, 
but it is important. Sir Ian Hamilton emphasises the need of it in 
his “ Scrap-bouk,” referring especially to the case where the enemy's 
guns are of low velocity, as were the Japanese mountain guns. In 
the picture before you the trajectories are correctly drawn for Q.-F. 
guns, but the bullets fall, when the shrapnel bursts, at a much steeper 
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angle than I have shown. This steeper drop is due to the centri- 
fugal force which makes the bullets spread when the envelope is 
removed. 

Hasty entrenchments will protect us against shrapnel, the pro- 
jectile of Field Artillery. I will show you later that other kinds of 
shell make them untenable. 

The comparative ranges of the two arms require study. Here 

is a table that differs considerably from that 
Comparative Ranges. i, Combined Training :— 2 


CoMPARATIVE RANGEs. 


- 


' 
Heavy Guns. Mountain Guns. 


Limits for ; Infantry. [e-F. Cone 


i" Yds. rds, Yds. yde. 
Long range des 4 2,000 5,000 6,000 4,200 
Effective sh sit et OK 3,200 


Decirive 


In the first place I have, for simplicity’s sake, only given the 
longer limit of each range ; the figure below gives you the lower limit. 

Then I have omitted distant ranges altogether. They can only 
be used on very special occasions; and even then, unless you have 
the most perfect confidence that you can use them well, are probably 
worse than useless. 

And further, in the case of artillery, the ranges included as 
“distant” in Combined Training and Gun Hand-books are, in several 
instances, longer than the fuzes will burn. Fuzes can be produced 
to burn for such ranges, but you will presently see that they could 
hardly ever be used. So in my opinion distant ranges may well be 
left to the discretion of the moment and should never be reckoned 
on for normal work. History will, I think, justify this. 

Then again, I have changed the infantry ranges. I believe 
most infantry officers will claim to be able to make their fire decisive 
at more than 600 yards; and will also admit that they cannot count 
on its being really effective at more than 1,200. These points are, 
however, for you to decide. The main thing is to remember how 
the ranges of your guns compare with those of your infantry, so as to 
combine the two to the best result. 

In the Russian studies of their last war we find stress laid on 
the co-ordination of gun and rifle fireas a means of avoiding dead 
ground. This of course applies to the defensive in particular; but 
the principle is valuable in all operations of war. 

Now to pass to the ranges of the new Q.-F. gun. 

When I first began making notes for this paper I was told by 
two artillerists that the ranges given in Combined Training must 
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still hold for the new gun because the range is really limited by 
power of observation, i.¢., by human vision; and that what we had 
really gained in the quick-firer, as now evolved, was the maintenance 
of velocity, and therefore of energy, of the shell and its bullets. 
This is a great advance which we must not fail to note; but I 
found it hard to believe that improved sighting and fuzes, and the 
protection of the gunners by shields, and this maintenance of 
Velocity, should not combine to make the fire of the new gun decisive 
or effective at longer ranges than its predecessor; provided always 
that such ranges were within the limits of easy observation. 

I accordingly consulted other artillery officers, and I concluded 
that the ranges in the table before you, which I had already evolved 
from the range-table of the new gun, might be substituted for those 
in Combined Training, with the proviso that the actual effect of 
the fire must always depend on facilities for observation, 

T must further emphasise the fact that everything depends on 

‘Gnas caica nt nee observation, both for ranging and for main- 
taining an accurate fire. 

The sights are graduated for sea-level in| England on a calm 
day. But other conditions, such as altitude, season, weather and 
wind, make an enormous difference in the shooting. I may quote an 
instance of rounds fired from the same place with the same elevation 
on different days ; on each day the shell all fell close together, but 
the difference of range between the two days was nearly 500 yards. 
Therefore, however mechanically perfect the gun may be, its capacity 
for accurate fire practically depends on the power of observation of 
the battery commander. 

Altitude, wind and other conditions, we know, affect the rifle 
bullet too. There is this difference to be remembered—that the 
shell of the new gun preserves its velocity, and therefore its 
power and accuracy, during its flight in a quite phenomenal way ; 
whereas, in the case of the rifle bullet, these finetions diminish 
rapidly. 

There are other difticulties that beset observation besides dis- 
tance. Some such are—light ; background ; marshy ground swallow- 
ing up shell; undulations of ground) concealing their burst > and so 
on, For any of these reasons observation may be easier at longer 
than at shorter distances, It may be easy at 5,000 yards and ex- 
tremely difticult at 2.000; and again, on the ‘same ground and the 
same day, ridiculously easy and almost impossible. 

Assuming however that all conditions are the same, difficulty 
of observation increases with the range; and usually becomes very 
great at 5,000 yards. fi 

So we must always look on any such table as. this as a purely 
arbitrary scale for convenience of comparison; and remember that 
the actual fire-effect depends more on facilities for observation than 
on range. 

The ranges for heavy guns are the same as in) Combined Train- 
ing. I have added ranges tor mountain guns, 
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hold for the new gun because the range is really limited by 

r of observation, i.¢., by human vision; and that what we had 

y gained in the quick-firer, as now evolved, was the maintenance 

locity, and theretore of energy, of the shell and its bullets. 

is a great advance which we must not fail to note; but I 

d it hard to believe that improved sighting and fuzes, and the 

ection of the gunners by shields, and this maintenance of 

city, should not combine to make the fire of the new gun decisive 
effective at longer ranges than its predecessor: provided always 
t such ranges were within the limits of easy observation. 

I accordingly consulted other artillery ofticers, and I concluded 
t the ranges in the table before you, which I had already evolved 
n the range-table of the new gun, might be substituted for those 
Combined Training, with the proviso that the actual effect. of 
: fire must always depend on facilities for observation. 

T must further emphasise the fact that everything depends on 
observation, both for ranging and for main- 
taining an accurate fire. 

The sights are graduated for sea-level in England on a calm 

ay. But other conditions, such as altitude, scason, weather and 
vind, make an enormous difference in the shooting. I may quote an 
nstance of rounds fired from the same place with the same elevation 
on different days ; on each day the shell all fell close together, but 
the difference of range between the two days was nearly 500 yards. 
Therefore, however mechanically perfect the gun may be, its capacity 
for accurate fire practically depends on the power of observation of 
the battery commander. 

Altitude, wind and other conditions, we know, attect the rifle 
bullet too. There is this difference to be remembered—that the 
shell of the new gun preserves its velocity, and therefore its 
power and accuracy, during its fight in a quite phenomenal way ; 
whereas, in the case of the rifle bullet, these functions diminish 
rapidly. 

There are other difficulties that beset. observation besides dis- 
tance, Some such are—light; background ; marshy ground swallow- 
ing up shell; undulations of ground) concealing their burst: and so 
on, For any of these reasons observation may be easier at longer 
than at shorter distances. It may be easy at 5,000 yards and ex- 
tremely difficult at 2,000; and again, on the same ground and the 
same day, ridiculously easy and almost impossible. 

Assuming however that. all conditions are the same, difticulty 
of observation increases with the range; and usually becomes very 
great at 5,000 yards. 

So we must always look on any such table as this as a purely 
arbitrary scale for convenience of comparison; and remember that 
the actual fire-etfect depends more on facilities for observation than 
on range, 

The ranges for heavy guns are the same as in Combined Train- 
ing. I have added ranges for mountain guns, 
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still hold for the new gun because the range is really limited by 
power of observation, 7.¢., by human vision; and that what we had 
really gained in the quick-firer, as now evolved, was the maintenance 
of velocity, and therefore of energy, of the shell and its bullets. 
This is a great advance which we must not fail to note; but I 
found it hard to believe that improved sighting and fuzes, and the 
protection of the gunners by shields, and this maintenance of 
velocity, should not combine to make the fire of the new gun decisive 
or effective at longer ranges than its predecessor ; provided always 
that such ranges were within the limits of easy observation. 

I accordingly consulted other artillery officers, and I concluded 
that the ranges in the table before you, which I had already evolved 
from the range-table of the new gun, might be substituted for those 
in Combined Training, with the proviso that the actual effect of 
the fire must always depend on facilities for observation. 

I must further emphasise the fact that everything depends on 
observation, both for ranging and for main- 
taining an accurate fire. 

The sights are graduated for sea-level in England on a calm 
day. But other conditions, such as altitude, season, weather and 
wind, make an enormous difference in the shooting. I may quote an 
instance of rounds fired from the same place with the same elevation 
on different days ; on each day the shell all fell close together, but 
the difference of range between the two days was nearly 500 yards. 
Therefore, however mechanically perfect the gun may be, its capacity 
for accurate fire practically depends on the power of observation of 
the battery commander. 

Altitude, wind and other conditions, we know, affect the rifle 
bullet too. There is this difference to be remembered—that the 
shell of the new gun preserves its velocity, and therefore its 
power and accuracy, during its flight in a quite phenomenal way ; 
whereas, in the case of the rifle bullet, these functions diminish 
rapidly. 

There are other difficulties that beset observation besides dis- 
tance. Some such are—light ; background ; marshy ground swallow- 
ing up shell ; undulations of ground concealing their burst; and so 
on. For any of these reasons observation may be easier at longer 
than at shorter distances. It may be easy at 5,000 yards and ex- . 
tremely difficult at 2,000; and again, on the same ground and the 
same day, ridiculously easy and almost impossible. 

Assuming however that all conditions are the same, difficulty 
of observation increases with the range; and usually becomes very 
great at 5,000 yards. 

So we must always look on any such table as this as a purely 
arbitrary scale for convenience of comparison; and remember that 
the actual fire-effect depends more on facilities for observation than 
on range. 

The ranges for heavy guns are the same as in Combined Train- 
ing. I have added ranges for mountain guns, 
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An instance of human vision restricting fire is found in the 
battle of Colenso. When the Boers evacu- 
ated the trenches at the foot of Fort Wylie 
and climbed its slopes, our naval guns took them for a British as- 
saulting party and ceased firing. 

Now we must not think that when one arm is in action at any 
given range the other can only appropriate- 
ly fire at the corresponding range in the 
table—my table or any other that you accept. Rouqucrol, the 
leading writer on modern artillery tactics, is very insistent on this 
point, and so is Prince Kraft. Rouquerol says that guns will occa- 
sionally support the infantry from long ranges; at other times they 
will be literally shoulder to shoulder with the firing line. All agree 
that they must push in to the most dangerous ranges when they 
can better support the infantry by doing so. 

Of course you will always take advantage of the superior range 
of your guns unless there are reasons to the contrary. The 
essential thing is that the co-operation of the two arms be 
uninterrupted. 

In the Prussian invasion of Austria in 1866—the “Seven 

Weeks’ War’—the German artillery did not 
tore cee «back up the infantry closely and so lost 
their confidence, as Prince Kraft relates. 
But they showed in 1870 how they had profited by the lesson. 
Their splendid co-operation was one of the leading features of the 
war. You may study the conduct of the 
eee et eo ame® =o guns that crossed the Mance Ravine at 
Gravelotte as a good instance. 

(Time will not allow of my giving full accounts of examples, but 
I shall quote as many as possible to help you in following up the 
subject.) 

In the final assaults at St. Privat the German guns advanced 

right into the line of skirmishers, and the 
Boise ieee ie. same occurred at Sedan and Spicheren 
and Vionville and other battles in 1870. 

Again at the battle of Liao-yang,a Japanese attack was brought 
to a standstill by the fire from the Russian 
trenches on the evening of the 2nd Septem- 
ber 1907. At daybreak, when it was resumed, the Japanese guns 
moved within the zone of the Russian rifle-fire and bombarded the 
position till dark. ‘The Japanese infantry had now crept to between 
200 and 300 yards from the trenches; and a fierce fire trom the guns 
gave them the clue to advance. 

So we sce that artillery must, to carry out their chief duty— 
the support of the infantry,—be prepared to face heavy loss. And 
we must remember that they can lose 50 per cent. of their personnel 
and still remain about as effective as when at full strength—quite 
different to infantry. 

FIRE-EFFECT. A few words now on fire-etfect, 
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What characterises that of the quick-firer ts the power of 
. bringing overwhelming destruction on any 
arent ar emae tes the area where older guns could only fire with 

deliberation and uncertain results; and it is 
probable that this power will make the action of artillery in battle 
always a very material one, instead of its effect being at times 
largely a moral one as hitherto. 

This power is further enhanced by improved fuzes, ensuring 
more accurate fire; by increase ranges ; by better maintained shell 
velocity ; and by the protection of the gun detachments by shields. 

For the present I will only refer to the fire-effect of the new 
He gun; we will take that of other classes of mobile ordnance 
later. 

A very characteristic and demoralising ettect of the quick-firer 
is attained by searching fire—the rafale 
of the French. This means a rapid series 
fired at a range increasing by 100 yards every other round ; or with 
guns having different elevations; so that a considerable depth of 
ground is covered by shrapnel bullets. 

At Yoshieri, on the 31st July 1904, some Russian guns on 
one uccasion opened a terrific fire on the 
Japanese artillery, for 10 minutes, at a range 
of between 3,000 and 4,000 yards, and cumpelled the gunners to take 
shelter. Apparently the Russian guns were not their latest pattern, 
but the instance suggests the annihilating power of the artillery 
that first gets the range and fuze ; and with more modern guns this 
power must be still more marked. 

As the demoralisation of troops is proportionate to the sudden- 
ness of their losses, as well as to the severity, 
it is obvious that a searching fire may be 
very effective if ranges are registered beforehand ; because the storm 
of shrapnel then comes as a surprise. For this purpose, unless the 
guns have fired before, the range must be found by some other 
means than trial shots, or there would be no surprise. 

Let us all take a Jesson in passing. It is not enough for infantry 

Adigression: How can © get into an invulnerable formation when 
infantry advance under the enemy begins to shell them. hey 
ist must be in it already when they pass, any 

round where a rafale may strike them, or the shell-storm may do 
its work befure they can extend. f 

Scouts will not help either; indeed unless’ very skilful they may 
warn the enemy of the advent of the infantry. : 

Guns would not, I need hardly say, waste rounds in searching any 
given area unless a more or less formidable 
body of the enemy were known to be there. 
Indeed though the rafale can be terribly effective, and was actually 
used effectively by the Japanese at times, it is hardly possible it can 
ever be general because of the enormous expenditure of ammunition 
it entails, 
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The search or rafale brings out another feature of modern artil- 

Ase lery fire, viz., that it is characterised by lulls. 

As you are all aware, replenishing ammuni- 

tion is one of the chief difficulties in war. It becomes more than ever 

a difficulty when we are liable at any moment to use a very large 

quent ; and therefore ammunition must be husbanded more care- 
ully than ever. Whence the lulls 

Deliberate fire is still necessary and must always remain so. The 

reasons are quite plain. There is the moral 

Demperate Are: support that friendly shells give to our own 
infantry ; and the depression of the enemy’s morale; and the urgent 
need of making the troops in any trenches you are attacking keep 
their heads down. (Sce picture.) 

Lulls and deliberate, often desultory, fire were features of the 
last war; but we must draw lessons therefrom with caution, because 
the use of the quick-firer was then tentative and inconclusive ; the 
guns new and the gunners unused to them. The Russians have 
written a good deal about what they learnt; but their experiences 
were entirely of the defensive. 

Lulls must not be allowed to deceive us. The enemy’s guns may 
be there still, the detachments taking shel- 
ter from our fire close by ready to trouble 
us again directly we let them. This occurred at St. Privat and 
elsewhere in 1870, and was instanced again 
and again in the late war and also in the 
Boer war. 

(You will not overlook the ditterence between thus temporarily 
silencing an enemy and destroying him.) 

We have seen the usual fire-action of field guns against infan- 

TARGETS OF FIELD try in trenches. Now let us take other 

ARTILLERY. targets. 

If infantry is moving in the open the Germans fire on the most 

advanced line unless any bodies behind offer 

Tafantryon the move, better target. Our FP. A. T. Manual lays 

down, as a broad principle, that artillery should fire on whatever 

hostile troops are at the moment most menacing, but admits that 
the head of an advancing attack must be the target. 

Another lesson here in passing. Think out how to get over 

Akethesaleveacton such ground. The width of the cone of 
about infantry advance dispersion of shrapnel will give youa clue 
Under such) fre. to intervals between bodics of men, and the 
smoke and dust of a rafale that has burst harmlessly may provide 
cover.from view under which you can run forward. : 

Lo quote again from the battle of Colenso. In Hart's Brigade, 
at one time, companies were met with a 
terrific fire whenever they got up to advance. 
And a squadron under Lord Dundonald, advancing dismounted, was 
obliged to lie down by a volley at 600 yards. The Boers at first 
thought them annihilated, but whenever they tried to rise re-opened 
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a vigorous fire, Even their retirement could not be carried out for 
some two hours, and then only with severe loss. 

This instances “registering” zones. Much of the fire was in 
these cases small arm ; but the fire tactics are strictly analogous to 
those of Field Artillery. 

Whenever guns are directed against 
times" O74 Bbout Prejeo- man or horse the projectile is time shrapnel ; 
and this, at short ranges, is more or less 

independent of exact ranging. 

When guns are engaging guns the shield that now protects the 

detachments forms a new factor. It will 
an? &ets Continued) require the use of percussion shrapnel, or 
perhaps H. E. shell if available. Experi- 
ments with other shield-piercing projectiles are in progress. : 

Artillery is, of course, most vulnerable when limbered up, and 
especially when coming into or out of action. This fact will govern 
their own procedure when coming into position, as well as that of 
their opponents in firing on them. The greatest attention is paid 
to concealment of horses when guns are in action. : 

Cavalry is amoving target and can usually only be successfully 

Carnie: shelled at ranges previously “registered, 
ie, when crossing areas of which the range 
and fuze have been determined beforehand. Cavalry attempting to 
charge a battery of quick-firers in front would be very severely 
handled. Even a charge on a flank could probably be met by swing- 
ing round the trails of a few flank guns. 

To turn an enemy out of a village, field guns would try to set it 

Villages. on fire. Percussion shrapnel is said to be a 

very good incendiary. You would use H. E 

shell to destroy the walls if you had heavy guns or howitzers to 

hand; but the H.E. shell is notso good an incendiary as the 
percussion shrapnel. 

We now come to the question of cover for soley in aaeasr 

Guns, like infantry, shoul e protecte 
ie peace from fire Sheneee tk may be feasible with- 
out sacrificing fire-effect. Indirect fire and the shields of our new 
guns illustrate this. But it is a subject I cannot wait to enter into 
now except to note two facts. 

First, that, where natural cover does not exist, pits or epaul- 
ments are all but indispensable when time 
allows of their construction; though earth- 
works, of course, give the enemy distinct points to range on. 

And you will note, in this connection, that shields make guns 
much more conspicuous. 

And, secondly, that cover from view is necessary if full advantage 
is to be taken of smokeless powder. Guns must be at least 15 to 20 
fect below a crest to be properly hidden. If the ground or trees 
do not provide such cover from view the flash, and the dust thrown 
up in front of the muzzle by the concussion of the discharge, will 
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Me the position away almost as much as the old smoky powder did. 
uch devices as watering the ground and spreading tarpaulins or 
sacks, to keep the dust down, are resorted to. 

The action at Aumont on 22nd June 1904, snd that at 

Yushulin on 31st July 1904, provide studies 
Aiyamon and Yushalin in the use of cover for artillery. Also Kyoto 
Kyoto. on 8th and 19th July 1904, where the Rus- 

sians provided spare gun-pits, the guns moving from pit to pit. 

You will of course realise that until we have smokeless blank 
charges we cannot simulate war conditions 
at mancuvres. Such makeshifts as black 
powder or putts are entirely unrealistic, and 
we must be careful not to let them mislead us into any false 
conclusions. 

I have endeavoured to clear the way thus far without trespas- 
sing too much on technicalities. Now let 
us pass to our real work—the tactical use of 
guns with infantry. This is everybody’s 
business. We will take it in the sequence of events. 

First, then, the position of guns on the march. There are 
occasions when you will obviously be unable 
to use your guns early in the fight (for 
instance, at night) when artillery would be put in rear of the column. 

‘Order et i maitiat Be (The arrangement of your order of 
adapted to prospective march is always a matter to be carefully 
poeboarass adapted to the conditions of the fight in 

prospect.) 

So usually artillery is put as much to the front as is consistent 

with its safety, because normally the whole 
musgally well to the of it would be brought into action in the 
early stages of the fight. 

The other arms provide it with the necessary “ mancuvre 
zone” within which it can come into action 
without undue exposure. When the man- 
quvre zone is no longer provided by your original dispositions, the 
special escorts, with which you are familtar, come into play. 
Their duty, as Combined Training tells us, is to keep the enemy's 
skirmishers beyond effective range. 

Curiously enough, the Germans have a strong tendency to 
abandon these special escorts altogether. 

Here we must remember that the protection of guns, until they 
are ready to open fire, has become more imperative than ever now 
that the enemy's quick-firers can annihilate them, as they come into 
action, before they can retaliate. 

The position of reserve ammunition on the march has also 

become more important because rapid expen- 
oAfmunition columns diture may at any moment deplete the 

supply to hand. Our Manual prescribes 
that a day’s supply must be within easy reach 
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The advance guard is furnished with guns according to prospec- 
tive requirements. The guiding peinciplet: 
madvance nara, how that they must be strong enough to prevent 
interference with the advance and deploy- 
ment of your other troops. 

We may now suppose you to have made contact with the enemy. 

Action of, not the same We find there is a radical difference between 

as thes of artillery of the use of these advance guard guns and 

j those of the main body; for when the latter 

become fully engaged the Commander is committed to the fight, and 

that is just the result which advance guard action must not produce 
without specific orders. 

The advance guard artillery is restricted to covering the move- 
ments of the troops behind. Its positions 
are chosen with a view to the deployment, 
subsequently, of the batteries of the main body. (This does not, 
however, imply that the latter necessarily come up alongside ; because 
the enemy will probably have the exact range by then.) 

Advance guard artillery should mislead the enemy as to its 

strength, and must save itself as much as 
agi fispersion apprepri- possible because on it depends the successful 

deployment of the main body. For these 
reasons dispersion of guns is sometimes appropriate. 

As the action of an advance guard is so full of importance to the 
battle to follow, its artillery must not open fire without the express 
orders of the Advance Guard Commander. 

The conduct of the artillery in this phase is one demanding 
much discretion and is typical of that of the advance guard generally. 

After a preparatory phase, during which your endeavour is to 
make the enemy show his hand, the engage- 
ment develops; and your first need is a 
position or positions for all your guns. 

You will find in the Manuals a a 7 Sart that an 

artiller sition should have. As a rule 
Astitiery pomctone: they Bee ie mattee of common sense, and the 
only one I shall refer to now is that the ground should admit of the 
guns coming into action unobserved. This is a corollary to what we 
have noted before both about surprise and about the vulnerability 
of artillery not in action; and the quick-firers of the enemy enhance 
its importance. 
ou will, in reading, observe that the Manual does not put a 
road for retirement as one of the points of an artillery position. 
Prince Kraft, in his tenth letter, is eloquent in favour of disregard- 
ing any facilities for retreat. 

Closely connected with the selection of a Poabon is that of in 

Indirect direct laying, or indirect fire as it was formerly 
ae called. This means that the guns are bevighe 
into action behind cover. It has the advantage of concealing the 
position of the guns as well as providing cover from fire; and it 
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eliminates much of the personal error of the layers; but many ofticers 
believe that to get the full power of the guns, at any rate in the 
critical stages of the fight, yon must lay direct over the sights; and 
the experience of the Russo-Japanese war seems to confirm this. 
They do not point to any definite conclusion, otherwise, on the subject; 
and the decision to employ this method must rest with the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

In indirect laying fire is controlled by the Commander, by the use 
of two instruments, the director and field plotter. We cannot wait to 
study this most interesting subject now. You may read about 
it in para. 56 and Appendix I of the Manual of Field Artillery 
Training. And, as an instance, read about the 
Japanese failure to find the Russian guns at 
Ta-shi-chiao. 

Every gun you have must now come into action to cover the 

: advance of your infantry; and to let the 

opt EE Natie "4 * plan (which you have now carefully evolved) 
take effect. You want to establish superior- 

ity of fire, and you cannot risk any of your guns being beaten in detail. 
Therefore you send every gun forward now. And this leads to the 
question of massing and dispersion, which has received much light lately. 

You are doubtless all familiar with the German partiality for 

massing guns, and the perfection to which 
of namging and dispersion they brought the system in 1870. The 
dea battle of Sedan is a classical instance. The 
object is to facilitate command and the control 
and concentration of fire ; and to overwhelm the enemy thereby. But 
there has been a good deal said lately in favour of dispersing guns—to 
enable them to seize opportunities; to give less mark; to favour 
initiative ; to get converging fire ; to enfilade shielded guns ; and so on. 
Or again there may be no suitable position for massing. Our Field 
Artillery Training Manual is clear on the subject. It tells us that 
though concentration of guns, to obtain superiority of fire, is as 
valuable as ever, dispersion may be necessary owing to the wider 
front occupied by modern armies; to the great sweep of turning 
movements; and to the increased need of concealment. And it 
explains that concentration of fire, though formerly impossible with 
dispersed guns, can now be attained because of our improved 
appliances ; but that a very high standard of efficiency is indispensable 
if we are to get full value out of widely dispersed guns. The 
appliances in question are the field plotter and the director, of which 
I spoke before, assisted of course by signalling and the telephone. 

As dispersion favours the seizing of small opportunities it sug- 
gests itself for irregular warfare in particular 

Before leaving the question of dispersion let me remind you 

that it must never go as far as employing 
stepere dispersion must guns singly. ‘This was done at times in’ the 
Boer war, but it is not sound because half the 
guns so used would be without officers, and replenishment of 
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ammunition would also be more difficult than ever. And to split 
sections is to upset the whole organisation. Prince Kraft is emphatic. 
He says “A single gun is no gun at all.” For the same reasons 
half batteries are not admissible, except when the battery consists of 
four guns. Ranging, too, cannot be done with a single gun, and takes 

much longer with a section than a battery. 
spots When you look up the battle of Kyoto, 
: note also the dispersion of the guns in the 

Russian position. 

The Japanese were good at collaboration of dispersed groups of 
guns; aah as you know, their inter-communication was defective 
as they did not employ visual signalling. We have a good start in 
this matter if we choose to make use of it. 

We have seen that the guns open the battle. It has long been 

the fashion to talk of this artillery duel as a 
Sob Dh enaes ear distinct phase, and the Germans: still seem 
to do so. Rouquerol, however, argues, with much force, that there is 
no such distinct phase. He says that artillery fire is always but a 
means to an end; and that the so-called duel merges into the general 
fight. And the experiences of the late war tend to confirm this. 
The point is more of academic than of practical interest, but I men- 
tion it that you may be in possession of the latest views. Whatever 
may be the correct way to describe it, in most cases the first phase 
to follow the full development of the situation will be a struggle 
between the rival guns to establish such a fire superiority as to 
enable the infantry fight to start. You may studv the question 
further in section 85 of the F. A. T. Manual, and in accounts of the 
Russo-Japanese war. 

I must now enlarge a little on what I told A about the co- 
operation of guns with infantry when speak- 

See eee ae of the fatctiva ranges of the two ean 

In helping the infantry it is often necessary for the guns to 
change their position. 

But remember that a few hundred yards’ variation of range makes 
no practical difference to guns. And while changing they are useless. 

Changes should usually be concealed from the enemy, both to 
ensure surprise, to prevent the enemy forestalling you, and to let the 
move he made in safety. Such moves should be carried out by 
echelons, i.e., under the protection of guns still in action. The last 
war shows that we may often have to wait for night to move guns. 

The Japanese appear to have usually provided cover, and artifi- 
cial concealment, ahead for their guns; and to have seldom changed 
their position by day; but, when they did so, the guns dropped at 

Lino-yang. once into gun-pits previously prepared. 
Liao-yang will give you an instance. 
At Sedan three French batteries, endeavouring to change position 
eine from the Fond de Givonne to near the Bois 
: de la Garenne were annihilated, one after 
the other, before they. could fire one shot. 
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onde? 

So guns should not change position unless there is no duubt about 
the advantage to be gained. But the F. A. T. Manual countenances 
sinall changes with the object of getting more effective fire: and history 
gives us instances of useful changes of as little as 200 or 300 yards. 

The German Regulations will elucidate this. They say that is 

undesirable that infantry should fight side 
soedTman Infantry Drill, by side with artillery, and that it must not 

be drawn into direct participation in the 
artillery combat: that it must be so far in front that the guns are 
protected from hostile effective infantry fire. This latter provision 
will not, as I have shown you, always meet the necessities of the 
situation, and it is not in accordance with the spirit of Prince Kraft's 
teaching. (Incidentally it suggests a reason for the German inclina- 
tion to abandon special escorts for guns.) 

T will give an instance from history, at the conclusion of my 
lecture, which will illustrate changes of position among other things. 

Diseas sata teee But meantime let us note that it is not 
always aay always easy to disengage guns once they are 

Weerth: in action. At the battle of Woerth, on (th 
August 1870, the German turning movement against the French 
right had tu advance without artillery ; as the guns had been engaged 
at Gunstett Hill and could not be extricated. The consequences 
the Germans might have been serious, but it happened that the 
French had little artillery with their right. 

Why guns are not held Let us consider now why it is not usual 
in reserve. to have an artillery reserve. f 

Guns, the Manual tells us, are not to be ordered into action 
without an object. They may be “ in obser- 
vation,” i.e, watching ground and ready to 
open fire, either in concealed or visible positions. (The latter are 
Sbjestionable as the enemy can locate them.) Or they may are 
“position of readiness,” i.e., under cover bu 

In position of readiness. 1h their actual positions reconnoitred and 
determincd, all preparations made and look-out men watching the 
situation. 

But they are not, as in the days of Napoleon, held in reserve: 
and the reason is that artillery now comes into action at such long 
ranges that it is not thereby let out of hand, and can easily be 
moved ; we have seen, too, that you want every gun at the front. 

Batteries should come into action as nearly at the same time & 
possible to avoid the risk of being crush 
in detail and to gain the advantage of sud- 
denness and surprise. The instance I have quoted of the destruction 
vf three French batteries at Sedan partly illustrates this among 
other principles, 

If you are interior to the enemy in guns, one of the courses Ye" 

may pursue is to conceal them from Ds 
metnnod tune” ever artillery, retaining them to combat his 
infantry. The alternative might b¢ oe 


In observation. 


Simultancousness. 
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unequal fight involving the destruction of your guns. I note this 
principle with a certain hesitation as it might seem to excuse want 
of enterprize and forwardness. But it is one that, handled by a 
man of action, may be very useful ; and to show what results may be 
achieved, in very exceptional cases, without guns, I may remind you 
of the passage of the Shipka Pass, in the 
Balkans, by the Russians in January 1878. 
The winter was severe and the snow so bad that the guns could not 
even be moved on sledges. Only one battery of mountain guns 
accompanied each column, and the historian of the war (Greene) 
relates that “these little guns amounted to nothing.” 
Again at the Yalu we are told that the Russian guns might 
have advantageously withdrawn to the inher 
hills in rear, out of the Japanese range, and 
might still have covered the Yalu and Ai-Ho and the intervening 
islands with shrapnel. 
We must not confuse this tactical principle with the conduct of 
batteries which have exhausted their ammu- 
ent or eotE mae nition. For such, our regulations prescribe 
that they must remain in action until fresh 
ammunition has been brought up. And Prince Kraft enjoined the 
same with his usual emphasis. 
It is most necessary that your artillery commander should 
thoroughly comprehend your plan and inten- 


Shipka Pass. 


Battle of the Yalu. 


par operation how possi: tions, for only thus can he co-operate with 
your infantry to full advantage. 
Firing over the heads of With regard to guns firing over the 
infantry. heads of their own infantry. 


It is dangerous under 1,500 yards. At longer ranges the 
infantry should be safe at 600 yards from guns or target. With 
heavy guns this would be 800 yards. The Germans say 330 yards for 
field guns, but the German Regulations sometimes indulge in heroics. 

This gives you a clue to the distance over which you may have 

to carry the final assault of infantry without 
sh Gisreenion. Support, help from your guns when the latter cannot 

act froma flank. I say may purposely, be- 
cause we must remember that, if our guns cease fire at such a 
juncture, it means the withdrawal of their support at the supreme 
moment when it is most needed; and I think infantry soldiers will 
say, with Rouquerol, that it is better to risk a few friendly shells 
than the hostile fire from the trenches. 

It seems that guns must come up to close range, say 2,000, and 
they should then be able to shoot accurately enough to cover the 
attack to within 200 vards at the most. ; 

This is a point that our mancuvres ought to illustrate, 
especially as inter-communication between the two arms is, above 
all, necessary at this phase and it must be good and rapid, simple 
and with a minimum liability to error; all of which means plenty 
of practice by both arms together. 
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In the attack on the village of Zookaton, in the battle of 

Mukden, the Japanese advance was brought 

Hookaton (Mukden). — +, a standstill. Phe corps artillery allied 

forward, under heavy fire, for about 2,000 yards, coming into 

action at some 1,800 yards from the village. These guns then 
covered the infantry advance to within 400 yards. 

It is not correct, theoretically, for the guns to cease fire, in an 
attack, when their infantry are assaulting. They should really 
continue, if possible, but at an increased elevation, so as to hold fast 
the enemy’s reserves. All this is very difficult in practice, but this 
only emphasises the need of familiarising ourselves with it in peace. 

Let us now go more into details of the attack. When guns 

accompany an infantry attack, Rouquerol 
raigne accompanying in- says that it will be necessary for some 

batteries to advance to within decisive 
artillery ranges. We have already touched on this point. It is 
upheld by our F. A. T. Manual, and by the experiences of the late 
war; and the Germans recommend it. The gain to morale, says 
Rouquerol, will compensate for the artillery losses, and such batteries 
would be under the protection of others in rear. Of course they 
would be much more vulnerable than the infantry they accompany, 
unless the ground were very favourable or the moves made in the 
dark. But artillery can suffer a relatively much higher loss than 
other arms before they become ineffective. 

But when Rouquerol speaks of batteries in the attack “halting 
for a moment to deliver a few rafales, and then rejoining the 
infantry almost without losing touch ”; and of infantry in the attack 
taking only 20 minutes to get from 2,200 to 500 yards (from the 
enemy's position); I think we had better fall back on the more sober 
teaching of our own Manual (F A.T.), which, while laying the 
greatest stress on co-operation between the two arms in the attack, 
only ventures on general principles ; and deprecates risky changes of 

sition except under concealment or cover of darkness. And this 
indeed is the teaching of the last war. You will do well to study, on 
this subject, section 85, F. A T. ; and read all the instances you can 
find in history. 

Another, and quite novel lesson of the Buses Jape aee As is 

the use of artillery fire at night, both in 
bsritareank attack and defence. You must look for 
instances for yourselves in accounts of the latter part of the war. 

I shall not enter into more detail of attack. To me it is 
obvious that we cannot hope for proficiency in combined attack by the 
two arms, which should be an essential part of our training, until we 
practise it under more real conditions, i.e., when the guns are firing live 
shell. he opportunity is afforded by every artillery practice camp. 

What we have yet to systematise is a means of inter-communi- 
cation between guns and firing line; and I 
need hardly note that, when we have evolv- 
ed a method, it will require much practice by all, under the most 


Inter-communication. 
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realistic conditions we can get. Any troops that have not had 
such practice will be heavily handicapped in war. 

The Japanese artillery supported their infantry admirably as 
arule. How much easier then for us to establish a system, with 
our visual signalling already so advanced. 

We should take too much time were we to go into details of 
pursuit. I will only now remind you that 
your guns must act with rest boldness. 

In the occupation of a captured position, the conduct of guns 
must depend on local conditions. They 
A captured position. = rust get, as quickly as possible, to points 
from which to hold the position against attempts at re-capture, or 
to shell the retreating enemy, if they are not already able to do so. 

Griepenkerl gives you many cae een ; 

Summary of functions he functions of Fie rtillery on the 
of gunson the offensive. offensive are thus :— 4 

First, to assist in covering the deployment of the main body. 
This is the advance guard work. 

Second, to cstatlish superiority of fire over the enemy’s batteries, 
the so-called artillery duel. This 1s where the question of massing 
comes in. 

Third, to support the infantry attack. 

And, lastly, to confirm their vietory or cover their withdrawal, 


Pursuits. 


The defensive. We now come to the defensive. 
The guiding rules for the defence of a position are found in 
Combined Training. hey are, as in the 


ete Gefence of # posi- attack, the attainment of superiority of fire, 
and the counter-attack—everything being, 
of course, adapted to the ground. 

The counter-attack is the main thing, for I hope and assume 
that you will never attempt a passive 
defence. You would seal your own defeat 
if you did. 

Take your counter-attack, then, first as the soul of your defence. 
You want to strike as hard as possible. You cannot therefore do 
better than counter-attack exactly as you would attack. 

It is very necessary that your troops in position and your 
counter-attack should co-operate to the fullest extent. They should 
not mask each other's fire or in any way hamper each other. 

You would put in the position only as many guns (like other 
troops) as may be actually necessary, to 

poe Poniner heate as stone a force aa pounible for the 
counter-attack. But you do not put the remaining guns in reserve, 
They are so mobile that they can be held ready to play either part 
that may be required. 

The guns of the defence have this advantage over those of the 
attack, that they can be in action the whole time; while those 
attacking them are uscless while they advance from one position 
to another. 


The counter-attack. 
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We have already dealt with the targets for guns. There is 

another point to add here, with special re- 

aif {indirect laying suit ference to the defence ofa position. You 

must lay over the sights to fire on advancing 

infantry, because there must be no dead ground ; and you cannot 
have that condition if your shell have to clear crests 

At what range ought fire to be opened on the attacking enemy / 

You may elect to fire at long ranges and so 
rangé, °F decisive lelay the enemy, or to reserve your fire for 

critical moments and decisive ranges. Do 
not leave the responsibility of the decision to “the man on the 
spot.” It is your business, therefore think it out and give clear 
instructions. 

I do not say that you are in any way to stifle initiative, but 
that you are to see that all under you understand what is to be the 
character of your defensive action. 

One object of firing at long ranges is to make the enemy dis- 

close his artillery. On this subject, general- 
at cPject oflongrange vy (jc, not as restricted to the defensive), 

you will find Prince Kraft’s twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and eighteenth letters full of instruction. 

Retirements. We now come to retirements. 

In telling off a rear guard, remember 
Poy Ai how many that, as its work is to gain time, it must be 
strong in guns. 

In rear guard work artillery takes a prominent part because 
it can delay the enemy a long way off. By 
taking up positions wide on the flanks it can 
do much execution, and such wide movements are the more necessary 
from the fact that the pursuit will most probably threaten the flanks. 

Of course in these positions there must be an easy road for 

withdrawal. And they must — obviously 
adinit of long range fire. 
The guns must be strongly escorted by cavalry or mounted 
infantry, and in every retirement they must 
be careful not to mask your other rear guard 
troops. 

Combined Training has a very pertinent rule to the ettect that 
successive positions along the line of retirement should be so far 
apart as to induce the enemy to form up afresh for each advance, 
and the I’. A. T. Manual also lays stress on this principle. 

You must carefully preserve your rear guard batteries from 
infantry fire, because if their horses are killed they lose their mobi- 
lity. This is quite a different principle, you will observe, to that 
of the attack. 

Most of these matters will depend on the initiative of your 
battery commanders, but you are the responsible man, 

Retirements are the most dithenlt of all mana@nvres and demand 
much more practice than they get. 


Principles for. 
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Guns are sometimes put on outpost work, but there are ex- 
tremely few occasions when they can be so 
employed to any useful purpose. Do not, 
therefore, send them on piquet without sume very clear reason ; 
but send them into camp and nurse their horses to the utmost of 
your power. : 

Combined Training makes some general suggestions, such as 
holding a defile ; but the use of artillery on outpost duty can only 
be justified by very special conditions. 

I will now very briefly touch on the 
chief characteristics of other mobile guns. 

Mountain artillery is nothing but field artillery that can climb. 

It has naturally a lighter projectile, and a 
oofountain artillery: Its shorter range, than the “field” gun (see the 

table); but though the latter will outrange 
it when on equal terms, it has the advantage of being able to come 
into action where “field” artillery cannot even move. It is, there- 
fore, not to be kept for irregular war only ; but is often, as the Japan- 
ese found, of the greatest value against a civilised foe. 

Howitzers fire powerful projectiles with a steep angle of descent ; 
and hence are specially suitable for attacking 
an entrenched enemy, or for searching ground 
dead to other weapons. The uppermost shell in the picture is 

intended to represent a howitzer time shrap- 
nel descending at its steepest angle. The 
gentleman in the trench is even less com- 
fortable than he was before. 

The angle of descent is up to 45 degrees or } and it must be 
not less than 30 degrees or the fire will not 
be effective. 

H. E. shell are fired as weil as shrapnel. 

Howitzer fire requires careful prepara- 
tion; so you would not push them forward 
so as to expose them. : 

They would not usually be wanted early in a tight, and there- 
fore you necd not put them near the head 
of a column on the march. 

Frequent changes of position are inappropriate because of the 
time and care required to find the correct 
charge and angle. : 

The range is, of course, considerably less than that of field artillery. 
The use of a H. E. shell makes the howitzer especially useful 
for breaching walls ; and this property, com- 
bined with their superior mobility as com- 
pared with heavy guns, is what de Negrier refers to when he says 
that they would be invaluable with cavalry on a raid. 

The howitzer was re-introduced, after long disuse, when the 
work for which it is adapted was found impossible with the flat 
trajectory of the modern field gun. 


Guns with outposts. 


Other mobile guns. 


Howitzers. 
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Howitzers were rey effectively used at the battle of the Yalu 

the Japanese. It will be worth your 
baotaes thile to nets this instance. (And bile) 
illustrates the control of batteries by telephones from observing 
stations.) 

The use of the heavy gun asa mobile field weapon came in 

during the Boer war. Its special réle is to 

Sleavy guns. what guns of less weight cannot do; and 

this will include covering the advance and 
nee Tacteristics an4@ retirement of the latter. alee fire is of great 
ri ‘ value against buildings and entrenchments. 
It is characterised by a much heavier shell and longer range than 
the ordinary field gun, and by its H. E. shell. This last missiitace 
it shares with the Resitec: 

The radical difference between a lyddite (or other H. E.) shell 

and shrapnel is that it retains its full destruc- 
Trae aifer tive power to the end of its flight. Shrapnel 
ae bullets are impelled almost entirely by the 
remaining velocity of the shell when it bursts. Hence, generally, 
the longer the range the less their power; though with the new 
Q.-F. gun velocity is maintained in an extraordinary way. But the 
H. E. shell works destruction by ite fragments; and the burst is 
the same at any range. 

It has also a much wider cone of dispersion, indeed its danger- 
ous zone is “all around,” but the splinters are light and the effect 
only local. 

Heavy guns can only manceuvte at a walk. They are too heavy, 
and too liable to upset, for any faster 
pace. Sothey must not be exposed like 
more mobile guns. 

The full range is 10,000 yards; but remember that the power of 
7 ee observation limits the range in the same 
i way as with other guns, though of course 

the burst of the bigger shell can be seen at longer ranges. 

This long range will gain you much time, especially valuable on 
the defensive. 

The massing of heavy guns with quick-firers in attack may at 

” times be advisable in order to break down 
Massing and dispersion. defences and to spread demoralisation. 

But, as pointed out in the Manual of F. A. T., the entilade and 
cross fire, for which their ranging powers adapt them, indicate that 
they may often be best used dispersed. 

Being of such value, these guns should march where they are 
readily available, near the head of a column 
in advancing, near the tail in retirements. 

You will have inferred that they are not 
mobile enough for actual rear guard work. 

Ifyou ever have the handling of heavy guns, remember all their 
advantages and that you must not expose them unduly because of 


Pace of. 
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their comparatively inferior mobility. But also remember that their 
long range is in itself an element of safety. 

Following May—an instructive writer, but whose books on 

artillery were written before recent develop- 

ta’ Ginerability of gums ments of materials—let us consider the 
vulnerability of the new shielded gun when 
in action. 

Long ago—long before shields were brought in, and when guns 
were very inferior to the present type—Prince Kraft proved that 
artillery could hold its own against an infantry frontal attack. Let 
us see hoe our own gun stands in this respect now. 

It requires percussion shrapnel to penetrate the shields, and 
the Manual (F. A. T.) states that g effects may be expected 
against men behind the shields if direct hits are obtained. This 
means very accurate ranging. 

I am speaking, of course, of purely frontal fire. 

With time shrapnel and rifle bullets you will not damage the 
shields. 

The gun detachment consists of ten men, disposed thus :— 

No. 1, who commands the gnn, and Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are behind 
the shields, so you cannot touch them. No. 10, who is in charge of 
the wagon (along side of the gun), is behind the wagon; and so are 
Nos. 5 and 6, who set fuzes. 

Nos. 7, 8 and 9 are reserve men andare also behind the wagon. 

Out of these ten men, under such very good cover, you might 
thus kill three, and still leave the gun with the full number to work 
it, as there are three in reserve. ut the gun can be worked by 
three men only, so you would have to go on and kill five more before 
you finally put the gun out of action. 

OF course you may catch men carrying ammuinition to the gun 
from the wagon, but there are only about six inches between the 
two—(see diagram, page 200, F. A. T). (Note the wagons also have 
shields.) 

You will decide for yourselves whether it is work for sharp- 
shooters. But do not think, as we were taught of old, that no guns 
can exist under infantry fire, or that you will disturb them much 
with any rifle fire you can bring on them from the front. 

In spite of shields, artillery is very vulnerable by oblique and 
enfilade fire, and by all projectiles but time shrapnels and rifle 
bullets ; and that is why such cover as gun-pits is necessary. 

More about projectil Let me, before closing, say a little more 
about projectiles. 

The cone of dispersion of modern shrapnel, i.¢., the spread of the 

Céaa oF = bullets when the shell is burst by a time 
; fuze, is about 20 degrees at 2,000 aan It 

increases with the range, and, at 6,000 yards, is about 27 legrees. 
At extreme range the angle of descent of Q.-F. shrapnel is nearly 
40 degrees; and the forward effect (7.¢., the 
distance to which the bullets, after the burst 
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of the shell retain enough striking energy to “put living targets 
out of action”) is naturally much diminished. At 2,000 yards the 
forward effect is about 320 yards. 

Thus you see that the curve of the trajectory diminishes the 
forward effect. When I said that time shrapnel was, at short ranges, 
more or less independent of exact ranging, I referred to this fact; 
and meant to imply that the longer the forward effect the greater 
the margin for inaccuracy in ranging. Of course, too,‘as the distance 
of the burst short of the target increascs, the density of the hits 
diminishes.” 

At any rate ranging must be exact at anything but short 
distances. 

At extreme range shrapnel bullets have, at burst, much more 

striking energy than is needed for their 

PAEIRINE enerey. AGniEbIe es and they retain enough up 
to 200 yards. 

The splinters of a H. E. shell, burst in the air, would descend 
almost vertically. This follows from what I said before. We are 
told to observe the same precautions in firing them over the heads 
of infantry as in the case of shrapnel. 

To search the interior of a work with a H. E. shell, endeavour 
would be made to burst it on the crest of the parapet 

Just to give point to my remarks let me conclude with an 
‘ instance from history. Gujrat is a good one 
Sgutatlon ofthe tro nfes: and we might eae sian from 5870 or 

a1 the last war. I have selected the action 

ree A of Elandslaagte on 21st October 1899. It 

does not illustrate more than a few of the principles we have dis- 

cussed, for many of which you must look in the fields of the future; 

but it does illustrate the one principle without which all others are 
but battling the wind—the co-operation of the two arms. 

The Boers had occupied Elandslaagte to cut off Glencoe and 
Dundee from Ladysmith (Ladysmith to Glencoe and Dundec N.-E. 
about 40 miles, Ladysmith to Elandslaagte 14 miles). 

General French was sent from Ladysmith to restore communi- 
cation. 

A reconnaissance was made from the west of Elandslaagte 
(X on map). French’s guns (Volunteer muzzle-loaders), firing on 
the station, at once drew the fire of the enemy’s guns 5,000 yards off. 

Some further information, gleaned from inhabitants, enabled 
French to report the result of his reconnaissance. He withdrew to 
the Modder spruit, and by 3 P.M. reinforeements from Ladysmith 
brought up his strength to 16 companies, 8 squadrons, and 3 batter- 
ies. (‘The two new batteries were field artillery.) 

The enemy was posted on a ridge (see map) steeply ending 
on the north; with an undulating plain, and a leat field of fire, to 
south and west. They had advance posts on front and flanks, 

A squadron was sent forward from the right to drive in out- 
posts, to enable a position on the enemy’s flank to be secured, and 
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to recunnoitre towards Dundee whence Boer reinforcements were 
expected. 

General French's plan was to hold the enemy in front with one 
battalion while attacking his left. The field batteries were to 
prepare the assault trom between the two attacks. 

Two squadrons and a battery drove in the Bocr post north of 
the railway and located the enemy’s right. (The infantry attack 
was commanded by Colonel Ian Hamilton.) 

The batteries opened fire about 4 p.m. at 3,800 yards (“a ” on 
nap). 

P The Devonshires, on the left, waited under cover until the 
flank attack came under the enemy's notice ; and then, preceded by 
scouts, advanced to the attack. The supports, extended, were 
350—450 yards behind the firing line. The reserve was in company 
columns, at 50 yards’ interval, When the Boer artillery opened fire 
these intervals were widened, and such of the shells as were not too 
high burst in the spaces between the columns. 

The turning force advanced by rushes on the enemy’s flank, the 
batteries advancing simultancously to 2,000 yards (“b” on map). 

At 1,100 yards the firing line of the Devons fired volleys; the 
enemy replying along his whole front. 

The batteries took the opportunity to change position toa 
range of 1,650 yards “¢” on map). They were now able to silence 
the Boer guns; and the supports reinforcing, the firing line advanced 
to 750 vards. 

The rest of the action is full of thrilling interest but here its 
Immediate connection with our subject ends, 

And here we will part too, 
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THE DIARY OF COLONEL G. MASSY WHILST A 
PRISONER WITH HYDER ALI, 1780—1784. 


h (CotLecTeD By Capt. C. C. R. Murpuy, THE SUFFOLK 
REGIMENT.) 


On the 8th September 1845 there died at Ramsgate, aged 103 
years, an Irishman, Colonel G. Massy, late of the Hon’ble East India 
Company’s Service. He was in the sanguinary battle near Con- 
jeveram, Madras, on the 10th September 1780, against the forces 
of Hyder Ali, where he was severely wounded ; and he, with Colonel 
Baillie, Captain (afterwards Sir David) Baird, and about 200 
British soldiers were taken prisoners. They were exposed to cruel 
indignities and ill-treatment for three years and nine months until 
Hyder’s son, Tippoo, concluded a peace with the British about 
18 months after his father’s death. The following is printed from 
the original Diary kept by the above officer while a pee at 
Seringapatam. The Diary, now in the possession of his great- 
grand-nephew, is about 4} inches long, each page being about 
2} inches wide. The writing is so small that it can only be 
read with a magnifying glass, but every letter is well formed. 
Though officers and men were constantly searched in case they 
were hiding writing materials or manuscripts, Colonel Massy 
managed to conceal bis Diary. The ink, which he manufactured 
himself, has stood the test of time wonderfully considering the 
Diary was begun nearly 128 years ago. 

The contents of this remarkable document are here being 
published, with the consent of Captain A. H. McCleverty, 2nd Q. O. 

jput L. 1, for the first time; and constitute a record of unique 
historical value. 


DIARY. 

1780 — ' 

8th September.— About 8 in ye evening marched under command 
of Col. Fletcher from General Munroe’s camp near Conjeveram, 
and arrived at Perembancane, where we joined Col. Braithwait’s 
detachmt. at $ past 6 next morning without any impediment, 
tho’ we marched in sight of ye light of several detachmnts or out- 
posts of ye enemy and surprised one small party immediately on 
ye road, 

9th.—About 8 in the evening ye whole detachmt. under ye 
command of Col. B. marched for Conjeveram, on which we were 
immediately rocketed (Ensn. Curtis’ leg broke by one); about 
Nl o'clock Captain Powell, Commanding ye rear guard, being press'd 
uolimbered and fired on ye enemy; on this ye line halted then 
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countermarched and form’d, but ye enemy having disappeared we 
moved on. Tip on our left flank opened his cannon soon after, 
on which we halted and returned him ye complimt, ye can- 
nonade lasted about an honr, ours having ceased, Captain Rumley 
was detach’d to take ye enemie’s guns but could not get over 
a watereourse which was in their front (Ensn. G. B. Clarke’s 
thigh was broken here) ; about this time (by some accident) 
a running fire began on ye left and ran thro’ out ye whole line 
by which a few of our own people were unfortunately killed, but it 
seem’d to cause a great alarm among ye enemy, from ye confused 
noise they made at that time. Here we lay on our arms all ye 
remainder of ye night ; 

10th.—At daybreak we continued our march, ye horse and 
rockets hovering about us until about 7 o’clock when just before 
striking out of an avenue into the Conjeveram road we were smartly 
connonaded from ye left where Tip had posted his guns on a rising 
ground in front of a tope, but our guns being open’d ye enemies 
fire soon slackened, on which Captains Rum. and Gow, with their 
Grenadr. sepoys were detached to take their guns, and we were 
posted in a hollow or watercourse to wait their return; on ye 
approach of ye Grenrs., ye enemy evacuated their guns, four of 
which were actually taken possession of and some others (likewise 
evacuated) near at hand. However, they were all left and ye 
detachmt retreated to ye line, leaving Ensn. McConock near ye 
guns wounded, Ensn. Shadden was severely cut by ye horse in ye 
retreat. During their absence from ye line we were charged on 
by a large body of horse, elephants, etc. (which we since under- 
stand to ve been Hyder’s advance guard), which we beat off with 
considerable loss, without suffering in ye least ourselves. Hyder's 
cannon appeared immediately after and began to play on us while 
more were continually bringing up till we were entirely surrounded 
by them and rockets doing great execution among us, but not 
without damage to themselves as their shot went from one party 
to another thro’ us; our gun ammunition being nearly expended 
the enemy had leisure to lay their guns well, they soon blew up our 
tumbrels, then finding us quite silent (knowing the cause) and 
observing some of us in motion, they attempted another charge of 
Cavalry. In this they succeeded, as Col. B, finding us entirely 
surrounded and without a prospect of relief, thought proper to ask 
for quarter which they seemed inclined to grant and directed us to 
lay down onr arms, this done by some, and they perceiving us in 
some disorder they took that opportunity to cut in upon us which 
they continued with little resistance on our part till they were tired 
of carnage and thonght they might in safety fall to plundering. 
Those of ns who survived the morning's business after being plund- 
ered and most of us stript quite naked we were led to Hyder's camp. 
where we were presented to him sitting under a tree to receive ms, 
a horrid grin of approbation on his countenance at seeing our 
mangled situation: those who brought us were rewarded, for each 
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European with 10 rupees and each firelock 5. Here our wounds 
were dressed by one of our own surgeons. After ye Hero withdrew 
to his tent, we were conducted to one without straw to lye on or 
any kind of cloathing, we were served here a quantity of rice and 
ghee in a horse gram kettle, however, altho’ mixt with dirty camphor 
and other filth, our mess was soon devoured and washed down 
with a dirty water. 

11th.—About 8 or 9 o’clock in ye morning we were moved with 
the camp to- * towards Arcot, here we received a piece of 
cloth each, and 1,000 rupees were given to Col. B. to be disrtibuted 
among us, which was done according to rank (allowing ye soldier 
1 rupee each) 

14th.—We were separated in 3 different parties as follows :— 
Colonel B., Capts. Baird, Rumley, Lucas, Monteith and Wrag and 
Lieuts. Lindsay and Frazier detained in camp. Those of ye 
remainder who were dangerously wounded were sent to Arnee 
and the rest sent off immediately for Bangalore. At Arnee, we who 
were put in there, were allowed daily some carrion goat or ram 
mutton, a measure of rice each and a very small quantity of curry 
stuff. A surgeon to attend us whose case of instruments consisted of 
a spatula, a probe and a pair of sizzars, and medicine, a cudjun pot 
of ointment. We were here daily insulted by ye sepoys and even 
our own servants and cooleys, who were put in to attend us, six of us 
died here, leaving only 18. 

October. —Mr. Gordon (with some recovered soldiers) was taken 
away for Seringapatam, barefooted. 

November Ist —Five more of us being thought sufficient! 
recovered of our wounds were despatched for Scringapatam wit! 
some recovered soldiers ; this morning informed of the fall of Arcot. 
Mounted on Tattoos our first stage was Polore, second a deserted 
village, westward of ‘l'rinomally about 12 or 15 miles and about 
1 mile northward of a small fort on the bank ofa river; third 
Shahgama, a poor mud fort and village, here we were confined in 
a large stinking square with 130 or 40 children plundered from ye 
Carnatic and on their way to Seringapatam, our marching provi- 
sions hitherto old rotten rice and a small quantity of curry stuff. 

4th—Thro’ ye pass, a fine rocd, incredible numbers of cattle 
loaded with grain, &c., provisions for Hyder’s army coming into 
ye Car. our stage, his baggage camp about 4 miles beyond ye pass ; 
here was a plentiful bazaar, where all ye unnecessary followers of 
ye army were left with a small guard. 5th._—Mattore a walled village. 
6th.—Coverypatnam, a stone fort near a river, in approaching it we 
passed under several small forts on ye tops of hills, some of which 
command ye road. From hence Kishnegarry is in view and some 
other smaller forts on hills. Here we left the Bangalore road on 
ye left hand. 7th.—Mainnally, a village, a fine string of horses 
here on this way to camp. 8th.—Chilluninglam, a village and mud 
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fort, here after having proposed to us to lye in the street we after 
some difficulty were put into ye house of a poor family as it 
seemed likely to rain. 9th.—A village and large tank, gunpowder 
here fur camp. 10th.—Molwally, a village, put into a large square 
with ye children most ofthis day’s journey over a rocky steep hill, 
an excessive bad road thro’ a thick jungle. 11th—Conconolly, 
a pretty stone and brick fort with a deep ditch, but little water tho’ 
situated on a river which washes one face of it. 12th.—A village, 
confined in a cowhouse and abused grossly by our havildar for not 
letting his bullocks stand with us in it. 13th.—A village and fort 
belonging to Tip. Here we were put into an unroofd house, a place 
used by ye village people as a common necessary. No provisions 
of any kind allowed us here, not even firewood, Hyder’s people pre- 
tending to have no authority here, the Fort is a bad one and ve 
village very thinly inhabited. 

14th.—Arkayry, a village and old mud fort, near large tank at 
ye foot ofa hill, it has ye appearance of having formerly been famous 
with ye Gentoos or Malabars, there being several small pagodas, 
&c., about it, but they seem now much neglected, it is a very poor 
village. 15th—Seringapatam, here after ye ceremony of parading 
us before ye cutcherry for about an hour we were led to our prison, 
where we found Capts. Baird, Montieth and Wrag and Lieut. 
Lindsay who had arrived from Arcot ye 27th October 1780, ona gold 
fanam per day, which we found was likewise to be our allowance. 
A French Surgeon permitted to visit us every day to dress wound 
of Capt. Baird, no razor for shaving allowed for fear we should cut 
our throat and ye few knives or sizzars we had to be lodged in ye 
guard every night, for ye same reason. Our havildar Bruin. 

23rd Decr.—M. Renouix an officer of Mr. Lally’s pass’d with a 
letter to Hyder from ye King of France. 

This afternoon arrived here 10 officers from Arnee, informed by 
them that Gen. Coote is arrived at Madras with a reinforcement for 
ye coast. 

1781— 15th January.—Parol from Arnee informs us that Lieut. 
Knox died there of a flux and dropsy and of ye fall of Zingee. 

17th—A x * frm. Ensn. Gordon says that 3 Regts. of Mogull 
Cavalry and 11 Battns. of sepoys are arrived at Madras from Bengal 
and the F. D. + that the Nyars have joined us at Tellicherry. 

19th.—Offered service in form with great promises, riz, high 
pay, harems, palanquins and every indulgence, &., &e., &e. 

26th.—Per F. D. Ambore surrendered by capitulation and ye 
officers sent to Madras. 29th —Capt. Lucas and Ensn. McCauly 
arrived. 

4th February —Ye French fleet off Pondicherry. 5th.—Rain 
ye first. %th.—Col. Baillie, Capt. Rum. and Lieut. Frazier arrived 
In irons, except Rum. he having sore legs. 


* Throughout the Diary x stands for a letter. 
+ French Doctor. 
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2nd May.—Bruin relieved. 4th x frm. Pondicherry per Doc.’s 
boy. 10th.—Put in irons and ye F. D. detained from us. 20th.— 
Lieut. Coke frm. Pandinalore arrived. 

18th June.—The river came down suddenly. 19th.—A salute 
said to be in consequence of our army being totally defeated and 
Gen. Coote made prisoner. 20th.—Great rejoicings, fireworks, &. 
&c., &c. Sugar distributed, Gen. Coote prisoner at ye gate. 

22nd July —Some of our x per Dr.’s b—y sent in wrapped on 
medicine, Murgaih’s party currently reported tobe cut off. 27th.— 
Books taken frm. us and lodged in the guard. 27th August.— 
Ye Dr.’s b—y returned with only afrench x to hismaster. 29th. ~ 
Lieut. Butler very ill-treated by Solomon, &c. 

7th September —Mr. Christie of ye Bengal detacht. taken with- 
in 3 hours’ march of joining Gen. Coote’s army near Pulicate, on ye 
3rd August the comforting intelligence we have from him gives us 
great hopes of a speedy ee he brings news of a Dutch war, the 
Cape taken, &c., &c. 9th.—Having put Mr. Christie in here thro’ 
mistake, they now remove him among the soldiers. 

14th.—By a x frm. Mr, Brunton. The men’s spirits, which 
before ye arrival of Mr. Christie were much depressed, are now 
exceedngly raised by his news, which we likewise give ye Coll.’s 
party. 

18th.—In ye evening begun a grand festival, ye parade in front 
of ye Raja's palace being previously prepared for exhibitions. He 
appeared on a chair of state surrounded by his attendance (all stand- 
ing) in a baleony of his palace above ye crowd, he seems about 8 
years of age. The Head Myer having observed us to look out came 
to our prison and ordered that any of us who stood an instant for 
that purpose should be flog’d. 

20th—Arcot retaken. 22nd.- Capt. Lucas although very ill is 
refused ye F. D. Callicut taken. Correspondence with ye Coll. 
&c., to escape as dangerous except by genl. opinion it a pears at 
any future time necessary. 26th.—The Raja's festival which com- 
menced with ye morn. concludes to-night with firing of cannon 
&., &c. During its continuance every evening the exhibitions 
begun about dusk when ye young Raja appeared and continued till 
4 past 6 or 7 o'clock when on ye firing of 3, 4, or5 guns he with- 
drew and ye crowd dispersed. Our-guard chiefly Rajputs remark- 
ably civil, many of them deserters from Gen. Godard’s army ; their 
news all favourable, Hyder flog’d and ye Nizam preparing to join us, 
The present garrison here is about 1,000 Rajputs and 3,000 peons. 
4th October.—Heavy rain. 6th —To be mustered in future 3 times 
a day. 11th—Monsoon weather. 14th.—Arrack stopt. That 
Hyder is come into his country and our army at his heels. 25th.— 
Hyder still in ye Carnatic. 26th. --Several of ye soldiers seen by 
us on ye. parade this afternuon dressed as moormen drilling ye 
boys, it is reported they have taken service and been made Mussel- 
man by force. Several of us ill of a cold and fever. This said to be 
unhealthy season here. 29th.—A x frm. Sergt. Hollingsworth 
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that the Head Myer and a Bramin came into the soldier's prison 
the 19th September and chose 15 men and took them to ye 
Killedar’s house, where they were pressed to entertain, that on their 
refusing they were threatened with instant death, and taken from 
thence one by one were forced to become Musselmen. A note frm. 
Mr. Brunton corroborates the above. 

3rd Nov.—- x frm. Mr. Bn. says that others have been also foreed 
to become Musselmen. That ye Coimbatore country is ravaged and 
Carrore taken. Hyder's baggage come to Bangalore. ‘Thyrim Saib 
taken with about 5,000 men, several elephants, guns, &., &c. 4th.— 
Per F. Doc. in ye bazaar that our army is at Singarpett near 
Shangama. That Col. Lang with an army has entered ye country by 
ye Sadgur pass. That Hyder’s Army is much distressed for provi- 
sions. 

6th.—Per bazaar. That a Battn. of Bengal sepoys detached tor 
provisions was cut to pieces between Nellore, Scrophy, and 'Tripaty, 
on which our army retreated to Chingleput for want of provisions. 
A servant women of a Wahab’s in ye bazaar sends her master’s 
compts. per servants. 

7th.—Yesterday’s news contradicted and ye following given, that 
there had lately been a general engagement in which Hyder was 
totally defeated and lost great part of his bazaar, &c., &c. 

10th.—Capt. Baird’s irons put on, Per Dr. that Hyder’s brother- 
in-law, women and baggage are to be here in 4 days. 

14th.— x_ in Persian from A.W.G. with compts. sent to Rumley 
to whom it was addressed. 

15th.—Per Bazaar. That peace is treating of. Per sepoys that 
Kayrins Saib is certainly taken, 

16th.—And frm. Dr. to ye Cull.—Sr, Yr. serve. casting a sign to 
one of us some tite ago gives us some reason to think that you would 
be desirous to know something of our present unheard of unfortu- 
nate situation, not to be paralleled perhaps in ye history or account 
of any nation. On Wednesday ye 19th September the Bramin 
came into our prison and after falling ye men in he selected ye 
underwritten from ye rest, smiths being prepared to knock off their 
irons, without even giving us ye smallest idea of what was to ensue, 
conducted us to ye Nabob’s where they informed as upon what 
accuunt we were released, and -in a very flattering manner requested 
of us to take service; however all their promises and tenders were 
refused with disdain by 14 of us; then they changed their accent 
and menaced us in ye severest manner, and ye Gimmal Myer 
threatened tu take our lives, we were conducted from thence to a 
large square ye repository or seminary of these beys you see 
every night at exercise. Upon our arrival there how great was our 
surprise to find two English lads amongst those boys whe had been 
forced tu become Musselmen three months before our arrival, one 
of whom is a Mr. Clarke who had been an Ensn. in the 2nd Battn. 
2nd Regt. anda private of the same. They immediately informed ur 
that we should be forced to become Musselimen, which was. only 
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too true. We remained there for a month upon 6 cash a day, 
mutton, rice and ghee, &c. On ye 30th October we were conducted 
tothe cutcherry and there examined if we would take these boys 
and teach them their discipline, for which we should receive one 
fanam per day with provisions, cloths, &c., which we hope in our pre- 
sent situation you will not construe into any disaffection to our 
country or officers, it being all force and constraint, however actuated 
by a lively and at the same time pungent sorrow that you in your 
present distressed situation, should be a melancholy witness of ye 
same, that men so lately under vour command, whose indulgence and 
paternal care, particularly on the day of action, was second to that 
of none, and we humbly make bold to assure you that scarce filial 
duty can be exceeded on our bey every man in ye other prison 
and here, being at any time ready to lay down our lives to rescue you 
from the smallest harm. Our fondness, &c., was the cause of run- 
ning this hazard, and most heartily and sanguinely wishing to see 
you shortly released and in a situation of releasing us unfortunate 
victims from ye chains of this barbarian. 


(Signed) 


Jno. Cowen. 


3 | Wm. Roberts. 4 ope Jones’ 
Jno. McKennan, oe Wm. Inwood. § Compy. Artillery. 
Jas, Sinclair. Eke Jas. Lister, Reggaults Do. 
Arth. Ross. See Ehass Morris Giless Do. 
Jno. Mullock. SE ' Benters Woodley Ragp’s C 
Robt. McKenzie Drumr. |"~ g , Henry Pearse } ABE SMO: 
Corpl. Robt. Andersun, |-&, | Wm. Simmon, Gredr 2nd Batt. 

Grenadr. Co. Do. J3 1st Regt. 


Ralph Snuth, 2nd Batt. 2nd Regt. 

On ye 80th October last Duncan McIntosh Drmr., Capt. Baird’s 
Co. and Donald Stewart, Fifes 73rd Grenrs. were brought here and 
also forced to become Musselmen. 

Sir,—Encouraged by ye general applause you hear among our 
unfortunate countrymen, I take ye liberty of addressing myself to 
your well known mildness in forgiving my appearance upon this 

rade. Iam touched with every distress that can attack a man 
reduced to this disagreeable alternative, I have been a Sergt. in the 
Bengal Arty., and must needs say, that through ye proceedings ot 
an iniquitous court martial, which you one day, Sir, may more at 
large know was obliged toshelter myself in this Tyrant’s hands, I hope 
Sir you won't construe this into the least disrespect, no one having 
amore delicate sense of his duty and respect to such a gentleman 
as Coll. B. is ; therefore hope that I may be hereafter considered with 
some degree of compassion. I’ve ye honor, Sir, &e., I.M.D., once 
Ensign in His Majesty’s 19th Regt. Infantry and late a Scrgt. B. 
Artillery. P.S.—News—Hyder’s ruin inevitable. Lt McCartiny 
with 5 Regt. arrived 12,000 sepoys from Bengal and 14 Co. Arty. 
with 15,000 bullock load of rice and bullocks for ye army. The men in 
prigon are in general very healthy, they lost 30 mostly by a swelling 
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that takes them in ye legs. Sergt.-Major Atkinson is of ye number. 
Mr. Gordon on 9 cash per day and double allowance of mutton, etc. 
Mr. Brunton only one pice and a seer of rice per day; ye men by 
great industry keep themselves in banyans and trowsers and shift 
© very 10 days at least. 
19th.—Per Gd. Our army in 2 divisions at Wandiwash and 
Arnee. Hyder 12 or 15 coss fm. Arcot which is in our hand a long 
time past. That we are at peace with ye Marattas who are about 
to enter this country. 20th.—That we have taken 6 Battns. sepoys 
in Arcot. 2Ist.—Per F. D. Hyder at this side ye pass in great 
distress, offers peace and 9 lakh pagodas. 22nd.—An escort with 
provision of ours attacked, without success. Hyder sues fur peace. 
Gen. Monroe killed. 
23rd.—Per Gd. That there has lately been an extraordinary 
great battle since which Hyder has been so much in awe that he 
avoids us upon all occasions. Per bazaar. That Gen. Monroe and 
Col. Brown are killed. 24th.—That Hyder is wounded. That we 
lately during a heavy rain stormed hiscamp, made great slaughter 
and took 900 barrels of powder, that he is surrounded by our armies 
in great distress, his horses and bullocks daily dying for want of forage 
and that all our troops are joined from Poona with 12,000 Mahrattee 
horse and Raggoboy fixed on ye musnud there. 
25th.—Orders for everything coming into ye prison to be strictly 
examined. 26th.—No more white paper to be admitted into prison. 
27th.—That Arcot is still in Hyder’s possession and that he is 
blocked up there in ye utmost distress. 
30th Decr.—This afternoon in front of our prison hollow’d out 
that our army was in a flourishing condition at Conjiveram. H. at 
Arcot still in his possession, ye waters having prevented our taking 
it yet. That Burnraws had come over to us; Gen. Monroe and 
Col. Brown killed. Hyr. in a bad way. 
Ist Decr.—Gentn.,— I was to-day to my great surprise accosted 
by one of your boys who informed me by name, that ye officers in 
eneral were surprised at having no line from me in particular. 
n excuse for this seeming neglect I can only say that the privates 
in general were unwilling to deliver any letter from me without ° 
seeing the contents, being apprehensive I should complain of the 
manner they had behaved to me since their arrival here, which has 
indeed been such as showed they were very happy to have it in 
their power to insult any one who had been formerly of a rank 
superior to themselves with impunity. However, it is wrong to 
mention anything by this kind as I am at present in a situation 
so very disagreeable in many respects that any one thing is hardly 
worth mentioning, even, were it likely to be remedied, by even 
a hint of its being disagreeable. I arrived in Madras in June 
1781 in a condition vastly superior to ye other cadets in general ; 
however having been 2 years in the Militia Ensn. and Lieut. in 
England and of course. being used to a very expensive’ way of living 
together with a carelessness for money and lending to too many: 
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who had no prospects of being able to pay me, I soon got. into 
debt (notwithstanding I was largely supplied by Gen. Monroe to 
whom I was particularly recummended and at whose house I 
lived at Madras, a Mr. Mobray who was very much my friend .and 
2 or 3 others at Madras) to such a degree as obliged me to think of 
etting to camp or somewhere ont of ye reach of the Mayor’s 
ourt, towards which I applied to ye Governor who told me as soon 
as any ship sailed for Cuddalore I might go. However it being 
dangerous waiting so long, set off for camp on horseback leaving 
directions with my boy to see everything sent off after me as soon 
as possible. I arrived safe at Pondicherry, where when at dinner 
at a French tavern I was made prisoner and that evening sent to 
Meersaib’s camp (since killed) where I arrived next morning. I 
was at Pondicherry offered service and 300 rupees per month and 
at Meersaib’s camp again and afterwards at the Nabob’s grand 
camp which I again and again refused. I staid a short time there 
and was afterwards under a guard of 2 Havs. and 6 sepoys sent 
to ye Nabob’s camp then laying siege to Tanjore which was 
commanded by Col. Brathwait, 2 days after my arrival I was 
taken before ye Nabob who asked me ye usual questions, in 
answer to all which I professed ignorance, alleging that my short 
stay at Madras and my rank (I having been appointed Ensign in 
ye 2nd Battn. 2nd Regt. commanded by Major Hopkins) pre- 
vented my having any insight into the management of affairs 
at Madras, The next day he marched to Trichinopoly where I 
understood he was to lay some time. In a few days after, Good 
God ! what was my susprise to be sent for by ye Commdt. of ye 
Battn. with which I was confined, and there informed it was ye 
Nabob’s desire I should consent to embrace Mahometanizm. I 
refused, notwithstanding ye most dreadful menaces and most 
alluring promises to consent to a thing so much my abhorrence ; 
ye next day I received my usual allowance of rice, but on asking 
for ye 3 pice, my daily pittance, was informed jit was stopt, till 
I agreed to ye yesterday’s proposal of becoming a proselyte; I 
was a little shocked but resolved to persevere untill some relief or 
other came ; four days after I received no rice at all nor ye next 
day after I received no rice at all nor ye two next days after 
which being worn out not having eaten anything except a little rice 
ye sepoys afforded me, I with my tongue consented to a thing my 
heart abhorred, on which I received my former allowance and what 
had been stopt ye 7 foregoing days. I shortly marched to Seringa- 
patam in ye most horrid despondence of mind. On my arrival 
| was questioned with regard to my knowledge of ye exercise, 
which I said I know nothing of. However on ye arrival of a Chau- 
buck, I soon went thro’ ye Manual and platoon exercise to ye 
satisfaction of ye Myers 2 of whom were present. I then was 
questioned with regard to my having consented to embrace their 
damn’d religion which I denied, however was, soon on the 2nd 
mention of ye Chaubuck and ye former usage, induced to repeat 
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my consent, tho’ on ye arrival of the boys you daily see and bein 
usked if I would teach them ye exercise, I refused, saying I tal 
refused to take service and (till starved to it) to become a Mussel- 
man I would rather do both or even die than teach others to fight 
against my country, which in my idea was much than either ; I 
was then removed to ye prison where I still am and found an 
European of ye name of Smith of ye 2nd Battn. 2nd Regt. in 
as miserable a condition as vermin, dirty clothes, bed, &c., could 
reduce a man to. After this I was forced to become a Musselman. 
About 3 months after my arrival I was very much surprised one 
morning to see a set of young men very cleanly dressed, each of 
whom had also been forced to become a Musselman. I had forget 
to mention that at first ye allowance of ghee, meat, &c., was very 
great, however we had only 3 cash per day. On their arrival we 
received 6 cash and some time after a fanam. I have done all 
in my power to make them refuse going to exercise or complying 
in any respect with ye Bramin’s orders; however, it is in vain. 
Smith before I came went daily to exercise, however I tho’ I was 
tied up to be flog’d twice would not go on any account. Ye usage 
of ye Privates towards me has been generally most rascally which 
together with other things makes it my daily wish to die and has 
almost tempted me more than once to lay violent hands on myself. 
I hope soon, however, and have reason to expect in a short time 
that ye arrival of our army will at once put an end to our confine- 
ment and Mahometanizm. My having confessed many things 
against myself which otherwise never could have appeared isa 
sufficient proof that I scorn to palliate any part of my offence and 
misconduct by a lie. I am, my Dr. brother officers, if my folly has 
not forfeited ray right to call you by so dear a name, Yr. most 
obt, &c., Heny. Geo. Jennings Clarke, November 27th, 1781, Ensign, 
2nd Battn. 2nd Regt. There is among ye rest a young man 
Sergt. in ye Bengal Artillery, he says he was an officer in ye 
King’s service and I see no reason to doubt it from his education, 
&c., his being of an athletic constitution secures him from those 
evils I so much complain of. He says on account of some ill usage he 
received, no uncommon thing in the Company’s service, he left camp, 
and not daring after having acted so derogatory from ye character 
of a soldier, ever to see ye English Commander, lately took service 
and not knowing he was to be made a Musselman arrived with ye 
rty here. 
x addressed to Captn. Lucas, 1st December 1781. 


Sir—Often very often have I proposed addressing myself to 
you since my first appearance upon this parade, but my present 
unfortunate situation forbids me to do myself that honor, nor indeed 
could anything impel me to do it but only motives of conveying to 
you all ye news I have learnt. I once had ye honor of bearing a 
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Commission in His Majesty’s service; thro’ unforseen accidents was 
obliged to resign, having thereby highly displeased my friends was 
constrained to come to this country, no higher rank than that of a 
Sergeant and served one year in ye Bengal Arty. was drafted for 
this expedition, and came over in ye Kingston Indiaman, was soon 
after suspended by ye sentence of, I must say, an iniquitous Court 
Martial which impelled me to commit a crime that I fear will ever 
sully my name and which I assure you hourly represents itself to my 
mind with all its ill effects nor can I at all harbour an idea that a 
gentleman of delicacy and politeness will once suspect the veracity 
of what I now avow. I remained prisoner in this garrison near 
10 months among the Europeans, where ye repeated insults and 
injuries I received from Mr. Gordon and ye little delicacy that he 
observed actuated me several times to say what I ought not to say, 
upon ye whole he has treated me agreeable to his low education 
and ye abject occupation he originally followed; I humbly request 
our pardon for larding this letter with injuries on any particular, 
bit T have reason to believe he has not omitted drawing my portrait 
and that in ye most unfavourable colours; to be candid when ye 
Bramin came to select men to remove them from ye prison, I 
voluntarily offered myself and was accepted. On ye 19th Septem- 
ber we were conducted to ye cutcherry and there were made large 
promises, but they didn’t let ye smallest hint of their design of 
making us Musselmen transpire, we were conveyed from thence to 
ye seminary or rather prison of all those boys you see every day at 
exercise, in ye evening we had a smart dispute with ye gd. who 
were getting us shaved, however, we poor wretches were obliged to 
suffer ourselves to be treated at their discretion and were forced to 
become Musselmen; we remained near a month upon ye same 
allowance we had in ye European prison, we were then brought 
before ye Circar where they lavished many promises on us if we 
taught ye boys English discipline for which we should receive one 
fanam per day with allowance of meat, ghee, rice and Musselman’s 
weeds ; so much for this adventure. N. B.—I make ye above defence 
against Gordon, not thro’ any motive of fear of his being in a condi- 
tion to harm me, but I suspect it may hereafter be a subject of his, 
he has from time to time given ye greatest apprehensions to all ye 
unfortunate prisoners where he is by saying that they should receive 
no pay after their return, he likewise by concerning himself in their 
little quarrels has threaten’d some with severe punishments and 
openly said that he would not forget ye names of others, he has not 
hesitated to arraign ye probity of his commander publicly. Ye 
veracity of ye above will be corroborated by almost every prisoner 
belonging to Coll. Bailie’s detacht., and I hope will be sufficient to 
excuse my seemingly severe accusation, as no gentn. seen in our 
unhappy situation should harbour ye smallest idea of rancor to each 
other. News—Vellore not yet relieved thu’ vigorously attack’d. In 
a sally about 5 months ago, ye enemy were routed and 4—24 
poundrs, taken, a second sally made some time after, but obliged 
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to retreat with ye loss of about 100 sepoys killed and taken and a 
drumr. who is now here with ye Chaylas. That a few weeks after 
ye junction of Coll. Pierce there was an engagement near Con- 
jeveram almost genl. The enemy routed with infinite loss retreated 
to Arcot, Gen. Monroe and Coll. Brown killed. Lt.-Coll. Owen 
detached for provisions was attacked and lost 1 Capt. and 100 
sepoys. But Gen. Coote rescued him and brought in ye provi- 
sions, &c., to ye army, that ye enemy now in and about Arcot are in 
ye utmost distress for almost everything. Our army 55,000 and in 
want of nothing in ye highest spirits, that ye great waters only 
retards ye taking of Arcot. That Vellore is Tresehed, but ve 
enemy were beat back from it twice and so pepper’d that they 
hardly will attempt storming it again, in short every one in this 
Town seem to think that ye Bahauder’s sun is set. We have 
acquainted Coll. B, with everything that we know and in future 
shall omit no opportunity of transmitting ye same to you. Iam, 
&c., I. M. D. N B—Pardon ye uncouth manner in which I have 
painted ye forgoing lines, I have been interrupted a thousand times 
by a rascally Falkie ? who asked me several times if I was writing 
to Baillie. 
x to Captn. Baird. 


Sir —Our frequently meeting with some servant or other 
belonging to our officers encouraged us to send a few lines to you 
with some account of our situation which is literally as follows, viz., 
on ye 19th September last ye Bramin came to ye European’s prison 
and after falling ye men in selected from among them 15. From 
thence without further ceremony we were conducted to ye Nabob’s 
and there ye question put to us if we would take service which was 
answered in ye negative by ye whole upon which they severely 
menaced us and sent us under a strong guard to ye seminary or 
rather prison where those boys you see every night at exercise are 
kept and to our very great surprise we met there with two English 
lads, onc a Mr. Clarke an offr. in ye 2nd Battn. 2nd Regt., ye 
other a private of the same named Smith, who once had been a 
servant to Mr. Rumbold, who to our great mortification informed 
us that each of them had been forced to become a Musselman and 
that we should also be forced, which was done. We were kept fora 
month on ye same allowance we had in ye former prison. 30th 
October.—We were brought to ye cutcherry and there commanded 
on pain of death to teach those boys their exercise, for which we 
are allowed 1 fanam and provisions per day with cloaths, &c., so we 
expect Sir that you and ye rest of ye gentn. confined in this 
garrison will not construe our appearance to be ye effects of choice 
or any disaffection but downright constraint as all ye prisoners can 
testify. All ye news that we can learn seems to agree. that ye 
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Tyrant will soon be humbled, we expect to be out in less than 3 
months. (Signed.) 
Rob. Anderson, Corpl. Grends. 73rd Regt. 


Dond. Stewart, Fifer Do. Do. 
Duncan McIntosh, Lt. Inf. 
Jno. Comen, Private Do. 
Arthur Ross Do. Do. 
Jas. Sinclair Do. Do. 
Jno. Mallock Do. Do. 


Rob. McKenzie, Drumr. Do. 
N.B.—84 of ye Compy. and about ye same No. of ye Grendr. are 
here and at Bangalore. 

x from Duncan McIntosh, Drumr., to Captn. B—d of ye state 
of his Compy. 70 and of ye Grendrs. 73rd Regt. likewise of his own 
and ye rest of ye men’s miserable situation and cruel treatment; 
that only one man of ye 2nd Compy. (a Grenr. Edward Dangerfield) 
offered to take service who is since dead. That a man of Captn. 
Mackenzie’s Compy. taken ye 18th July 1781 near Cuddolore, says 
that Captn. Gilchrist died at Chingleput in Genl. Monroe’s retreat. 

7th.—By a Collery, whose brother was in camp when in ye last 
engagement near Conjeveram Tip and Keyrim were taken prisoners 
and Hyder routed. That ye Nizam and Bazel Jung have taken ye 
Cuddepa country and are burning and destroying ye adjacent parts 
belonging to Hyder. At night a report that a large party of Mor- 
rotto horse plundering and destroying ye country about here 
within a few coss. That a sepoy is just come into ye fort cropt of 
his ears by them. 

8th.—Ye report of Morrottoes very general. Ye 2 Myers des- 
ea with a party of horse to bring an account of them. 9th.— 
No bustle about ye Morrotto, ye Myers returned yet ye report still 
prevails. 11th.—M. F. Dr. Nollous frm. ye Verando that there is a 
Morrotto camp within 5 days’ march of this. 12th December 1781.— 
13th x. Gentn,—Your very kind and friendly note I received, words 
cannot express my feelings on ye perusal of your proffer in using 
your interest in my behalfat a proper time, for which I return you all 
my most sanguine and unfeigned thanks, I will not undertake to des- 
cribe to you my confusion, it is only such as every gentleman should 
feel in a similar situation. My hearty wishes are as indeed of all my 
companions, who to do them ye justice that every man should a 
fellow subject, cannot be exceeded in loyalty to their King and 
sympathy for ye suffering of these officers by any that your thral- 
dom may soon terminate ana ye Tyrant be humbled with ye dust. 
News—That the Morrotto alarm was false, it being only a party of 
robbers who plundered some villages. Both armies near Arcot.— 


IM. D. 


14th.—By a sepoy formerly of Kelly’s Bn.—That Chittore is taken 
by us. No account of ye Nizam or Morrottoes. 16th—Muirhead’s 
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man Hoosin hausin feast begins. 18th.—Some_ sepoys (with their 
families) arrived in irons taken near Trikhore of Bilclifts’ Bn. 

25th.—That there are 6 ships of war with European cavalry and 
other troops arrived at Madras. 

27th.—250 fans. from Coll. B. 

1782—2nd January.— x from one of the men lately made a 
Musselman accusing Mr. Ck. of being the cause of their having been 
made Musselmen and painting D.’s character in ye most unfavourable 
light, says that he declares he will have Mr. Gordon (and others) 
made a Musselman, he says much in favour of Mr. Gordon’s behaviour 
among ye men and advises to drop correspondence with Dempster as 
dangerous, sends Captn. Bd. 6 fans. 

4th January 1782.—Arrival of 2 Europeans and a number of 
children from ye Carnatic. 

5th January.—Thro’ ye servants per Dmr. that 13 French ships 
are arrived at Pondicherry and our army marched to Madras. 20 men 
more from ye prison have voluntarily taken service this morning but 
ye soldiers’ boys say that they were taken out and forced to entertain. 

8th.—Terribly alarmed this morning by threats of forcing us all 
to become Musselmen. 

14th.—From Coll. B. Chittore taken by us, General Stewart 
lost his leg, Coll. Brown, Captn. Walker and Lt. F. Baillee killed. 

16th x x x from B—n. Negapatam taken in September last, 
our army in Cocalore plain amounting to 28,000 men. One of ye above 
mentioned 2 prisoners is Jefferies a Sergeant of ye 15 Bn. who 
deserted in November, ye other a Sergt. of artillery. That Calicut 
was taken ye 13th inst. Peace much talked of. 

19th.— x from Bn. That Mr. Clarke writes him that he was sick 
at Madras and riding out one morning for his health as far as St. 
Thome he was made prisoner and carried to Hyder when he was 
forced to become Musselman, &c. That Gdn. and he are threatened 
with Mahometanizm. x that Hyder took great umbrage at our 
sending his people to Bencovlin ye September last. Peace making 
letter from Gn. That the Bramin who has hitherto selected ye 
prisoners for Musselmen threatens our quarter and makes him and 
Bn. drag on a miserable existence under ye dreadful apprehensions 
of being compelled to wear gowns and turbans. 

24th.—Reported that ye soldiers are to be sent hence, we likewise 
expect a disagrecable removal, reports being to that purpose. Jenning’s 
thigh cut by Captn. Monteith. 

25th That we have an army joined by some Morrottoes on this 
coast preparing to attack Naggrum. That Sirdar Cawn’s party is 
cut off and Calicut taken, several of ye black Chaylas put in irons. 

26th.—Ye soldiers sent off for Chittledroog, 50 being left here. 

6th February.— Visited by Sittaboy who arrived yesterday from 
camp. 7th.—Troops, chiefly Colleries, of late frequently marched 
about ye parade, &c. Vakeels gone to Madras to treat of peace. 
13th.—Account of Arcot being taken arrived here 3 days ago. A 
French fleet on our coast. 
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16th.—Peace ye general report, ye palace, streets, &c., preparing 
for ye reception of Hyder who is expected very shortly. 29th— 
Report that we are to be moved hence. 

23rd.—Coll. B.’s boy having bought some instrument from ye 
bazaar, without ye Goola’s knowledge, is confined in irons and a strict 
search is making in that prison. We therefore expect a visit here. 
One of ye Europeans who was made a Musselman (McKennon) is 
exposed naked in ye sun all this day in Ma ana in stocks, 

25th.—McKennon continued exposed as above till last night or 
early this morning. 27th.—That Genl. Coote is taken prisoner. 
28th.—That 15 Battns. of ours are taken, 7,000 French joined Hyder 
now going to lay siege to Madras. 

3rd March.—That Hyder has destroyed and evacuated Arcot. 
Our army at Madras. 5th.— Hyder on this and our army on ye other 
side ye pass. Peace treating of. 

14th.— A Battn. of boys detached with several of ye Europeans 
called Musselmen towards Calicut, well armed and accoutred. Coll. 
B,, R. and F. taken out of irons. 22nd.—Heavy rain and threaten- 
ing weather for some days past in consequence of which our prison 
roof repsired, much good news, a report of peace. That Tip has been 
detached to ye Cirears which he plundered to Musselipatam. 

That Hyder is at Arcot and we can do nothing against him. 
That we have gained a good victory over him lately. Peace talked 
of, we refuse the terms offered expecting ye Nizam to join us, ye 
Cirears plundered by Tip to Rajamundry. 

24th.—Hyder joined by 12,000 French on which our ambassadors 
were diemined, 

27th.—Coll. Brathwait’s detachment, (17 officers, a Sergt. and a 
B. Commdt.) arrived ; ye Coll. and Mr. Holmes detained with Hyder 
in camp. They were attacked by Tip ye 17th Febrnary in ye morn- 
ing in their camp on ye bank of ye Colleroon about four miles from 
Pandelore and surrendered about noon next day, having attempted 
a retreat towards Negapatam in ye night. 

14th April.—Wandiwash taken, our army at Madras chiefly 
consisting of Europeans, the sepoys having deserted to Hyder for 
want of pay. Lt. Lind died this night of a flux, together with 
fatigue and ill-treatment he received on his march hither. 

15th.—-Lind interred. That 2 battles were lately fought in ye 
Carnatic in which Hyder was defeated. 

18th.—That ye party acting against us at Calicut were lately 
defeated and their Commander (Muctune Saib) killed, that most part 
of ye Chayla Bn. deserted tous. That Hyder marched towards Madras 
and was attacked by our army near ye Mount where he was defeated 
with ye loss of 6,000 cavalry and several thousand infantry. 
That ye French flect in an engagement with ours lost 12 ships. 

May.—Cuddalore taken. 9th.—Ye head Myer desirous to know 
if there are any carpenters or smiths among us. 

16th.—The servants going to ye bazaar put a stop to and 2 
Colleries appointed for that purpose. An excessive hard storm of 
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thunder, lightning and rain this evening. Peace with the Mor- 
rottoes who with Gen, Goddard are expected in this country. 

20th—3 Battn. of sepoys, one of pikemen, ye other two of 
firelock and matchlockmen came into ye fort, said to be ye remains 
of Sirdar Cawn’s army. 

2nd June.—A great battle lately Hyder defeated, the French 
joined us. 3rd.—Hyder defeated, Lally taken prisoner. 10th.— 
At peace with the French who have joined us against Hyder. 
11th—A large detachment pobre here for ye Calicut country. 
25th.—Tip lately attacked and near being cut off but rescued 
by his father which brought on a general engagement in which 
we lost; 150 Europeans taken. That 12 European children, viz., 
8 boys and 4 girls with some other Car. people are arrived prisoners, 
that about 15 days ago we attacked ye enemies camp in ye night, 
several guns taken and ye whole routed with ye loss of 12,000 of 
his choice horse and almost a battn. of officers only. The French 
neuter. That next morning Arnee was stormed and taken, ye 
gates being blown open. That after this affair Hyder made pro- 
posals of pas which was rejected with disdain. 

Ist July.—A feast with us in honor of the glorious battle of 
Porta Nova. Various reports. 

5th July.—Captain Lucas died of a flux. 7th—Mr. Hope died 
of ye same disorder and an inflammation in his lungs 9th.— 
Ensign McConochie died of a B. flux and strangury. 17th.— Peace, 
ye general talk of ye place for some days past. Three Europeans 
and 80 boys arrived prisoners from ye Car. yesterday. 18th.— 
Various reports. Hyder’s army at Dohy Gur, ours at Madras. 
22nd.—Arnee not taken. The enemy at Dohy Gur, our army lately 
beat is cantoned about Madras very much reduced, not able to act. 
No talk of peace. 26th.—Sampson’s irons put on, although his 
wound is open, said to be a positive order from Hyder. 

13th August —Ransom scheme, rejected by ye Killadar. 
15th—A fort on this coast by description supposed to be Mangalore 
besieging by us this month t. A number of children, etc., 
inhabitants of ye Carn. arrived prisoners; this and most part of 
the last month in general wet weather. 16th.—Ye enquiry 3 
days. 20th.—Hyder in possession of Trichinopoly but beat off again 
with great loss. 23rd.—Villore relieved 3 days ago; 3 of our ships 
with troops arrived at Mangalore. 30th.—Still rainy weather. 


RAFTING EXPERIMENTS. 
By Captain G. R. P. WHEATLEY, 27TH Ligut CAVALRY. 


The question of river crossing by troops and especially by 
cavalry has always attracted considerable attention, and has been 
the subject of frequent experiment. 

In 1882 Skobelef’s orders were— 

(1) If the river is small, place men’s kits and saddlery in boats 
or rajts, men and horses swim. 

(2) If the river is large and swift, place the men in boats with 
kit and saddlery ; tow the horses bebe. 

(3) If there are no boats or rafts, swimmers with their rifles, 
ammunition and entrenching tools round their necks, swim across 
with a rope, by means of which the others pull themselves across. 
The horses saddled and with bridles hooked over the cantles are 
then driven over en musee. 

If there are boats carry out the orders in (2) above, but if 
there are no boats, the word “rafts” opens out a large field of 
thought in view of the necessity for obtaining efficiency without 
either expenditure of time in collecting materials, or undue en- 
cumbrances in the shape of ready made bridging materials to 
accompany the force. Given time we may expect a pontoon train 
to arrive ; but as regards cavalry at least, the pontoon section cannot 
keep up, and the loss of time involved in waiting for it will result in 
the loss of their distance ahead of the slow moving infantry, to 
the enemy’s consequent advantage. Of all the improvised rafts 
T can think of which have been used to fill up the gap, there are 
none that can be called good, or be said to even approximately 
mect the case. 

Let us consider some of the commonest kinds. They depend 
for their buoyancy on— 

(a) Chatties. 

(b) Empty oil tins. 

(c) Bundles of hollow reeds. 

(d) Empty barrels. 

(e) Grass wrapped in large tarpaulins. 

(f) Inflated goat skin bags. 

(g) Inflated rubber bays with covers (Poliansky’s) . 

(a), (b), (c) and (f) vary only in their degree of unreliability, 
besides being like (qd), difficult to find when wanted. (e¢) The 
tarpaulins are expensive, and must be large and consequently 
heavy to be efficient, They require extra transport. They would 
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not be required for any other purpose, and therefore if wanted in 
an emergency would probably not be so placed in the Transport 
Trains as to be obtainable. (g) Very efficient but expensive and 
would require extra transport, the inner rubber bags being also 
very liable to deteriorate in tropical climates. They belong more 
to the Bridging Train and seem to come under the category of 
Strategic Bridging Apparatus rather than to what may be termed 
Tactical Bridging Apparatus always in possession of units. 

A chance conversation with an officer in a railway train put 
me in possession of a fact which seemed to supply the required link. 
I remembered afterwards that I had seen the same fact mentioned 
in a circular from A. G. of India, dated 1892, but apparently the 
idea has never been gone into. 

The circular in question states that— 

“ A waterproof bag hermetically sealed, not only does not sink 
if filled with saddlery and kit, but will bear a certain amount of 
weight,” rafts or rafting materials not being procurable. One 
can picture the feelings of a man called upon to swim a river, 
“large and swift,” with arms, ammunition and entrenching tools 
round his neck; and even if the river were “small,” there might 
be some competition to be numbered with those who were to pull 
themselves over by the rope ; nevertheless the feeling of the genuine 
non-swimmers performing this same latter feat can be better 
imagined then described. Anyhow the crossing under these 
circumstances would probably take some considerable time. But 
if each man were in possession of a waterproof bag as described 
above, every man’s kit would go over dry, and a few bags joined 
together would solve a great many of the difficulties of the non, 
or indifferent swiinmers. 

The circular in question also says that the “ method consists 
of a canvas bag svaked in some waterproof mixture.” My efforts 
to produce a waterproof mixture not having been a success, in 
attempting to come by a bag such as is described, I had to fall back 
on the known waterproof materials. The bag required must be of a 
suitable size and in addition be strong, light, cheap and efficiently 
waterproof, 

It must be not only waterproof but remain so under consider- 
able pressure when in use, and must not deteriorate from disuse, 
nor wear out quickly with fair wear and tear. The known materials 
are— 

(1) Rubber composition sheeting. 

(2) Tarpaulins. 

(3) Rainproof fabrics for wearing apparel. 
(4) Willesden canvas. 

(5) Millerained khaki. 

(6) Pawlins, 

T rejected (1) mentallywithout trial as expensive, and being 
rubber unsuitable in the tropics; (2) rejected without trial on 
account of its weight and expense; (3) serges, ete., rejected as not 
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stout enough; (4) rejected for weight and cost when really water- 
proof. I experimented with bags made of— 

(«) Millerained khaki, 

(b) Messrs. Birkmyre’s N. khaki. 

(c) < i N. prepared. 

(Oe, os i Double post office bag. 

(e) Two regimental pawlin ground shects sewn together to 
form a bag. = 

Saddlery and men’s kits were placed inside each bag, and the mouth 
tightly tied with twine. They were all placed in water and left to float. 

After 20 minutes (¢) had leaked all over and the contents were 
wet, although as a ground shect this material is efficient. 

After four hours the remainder a, h, ¢, d, were opened, and the 
contents were dry; («) appeared to be soaked through, but the 
contents were not wet however. 

Before the I. G. Cavalry in India one o each of the bags 
(«), (b), (c), (d) was filled with saddlery and kit and used as a fluat, 
on which a sowar was towed across a stream. In this case the sowar 
naturally clung somewhat tightly to the bag in his endeavours to 
keep his balance and remain on the top side, which to my surprise 
he succeeded in doing in each case. Had the stream been broader 
I do not think he would have been successful ; and to a non-swimmer 
the bag used in this way would have afforded the same amount of 
satisfaction as would Skobelet’s rope. 

The result of the unavoidable rough handling the bags received 
was that the kit in all of them was damp in various degrees. Whe- 
ther the water had been forced through the material, or whether it 
had got in at the mouth in each case, I am not prepared to say. 
Judging by subsequent experiments with the same bags, and by the 
fact that the mouth of cach was in this case well under water, I 
think it was by the latter that the water got in. The buoyancy of 
the bags was not impaired in any way however. 

The comparative weights, etc., of these bags were— 


Weight. Size. Cost. 
Rs. 

(«) 3lbs. 6x = 22” 2-8-0 Contents considerably 
wet. 

(5) 3lbs. 5’ x 2' 10" 5-0-0 Contents damp (slight- 
ly so). 

(e) 3lbs. 5’ x 2’ 10° 4-8-0 Ditto. 

(ad) 6lbs. 4 x 2'10" 8-8-0 Contents practically 
dry. 


(a) retired from the contest as not up to standard. 

(d) retired, having completely demonstrated the truth of the 
proposition and its practical possibilities, but at the same time being 
put out of court on account of weight and cost. 

The question which now presented itsclf naturally was—if one 
N. khaki bag filled with saddlery and kit will support a sowar, what 
will 5 such bags support as a raft ? 
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The answer is given in the following experiments. The con- 
tents of each bag are shown in photo. No. 1 ; also a bag (filled) in the 


vigitized by Google 
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In an experiment not photographed, 5 saddle filled bags carried 
4 sowars in drill order, or 16 sets of saddlery ; estimated weight 
about 600 Ibs. men, or 800 Ibs. saddlery. The same bags filled with 
grass carried 8 men with a large freeboard. 

In photo. No. 3 the 5 bags (saddle filled) are carrying 15 scts of 


saddlery or 750 lbs. The weight ofa sct of saddlery averaged 50 lbs. ; 
the weight of a bag filled with saddlery and men’s kit averaged 
80 Ibs. 

The smaller capacity in this instance is owing to the loss in bulk 
of some bags due to bad filling and tight lashing--see photo No. 2. 


Digitized b Google 
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In photo. No, 4 the bags are grass filled and are carrying 8 men but 


with not much to spare. The bags were not so full of grass as on 
the previous occasion when 8 men were carried with a large freeboard. 

It is evident that the load which can be carried varies according 
to the way the bags are packed and lashed, and that although grass 
filled bags will carry double the number of men that saddle filled 
bags will carry, yet they will not carry double the number of sets of 
saddlery. The reason probably is that 8 men can distribute their 
weight over the whole area of the raft, whereas 30 sets of saddlery 
will not go easily on to the raft, and the weight gets into a pyramid 
on the centre. Therefore before calculating a full load on grass 
filled bags it would be as well to adopt the lower figures of men or 
saddlery ; or to experiment with a longer and broader raft in order to 
ascertain its maximum capacity. 

A Native Cavalry squadron consists of 120 saddles. To allow 
of a margin of safety I calculate 6 bags per 
raft, or 20 rafts formed by the saddles packed 
in 120 bags. The remaining 3 squadrons of the regiment can utilise 
these rafts to ferry their saddlery and arms and kit over in turn. 
The amount to be ferried over them for each squadron is— 

Saddlery oe «120 x 50 lbs. +. 6,000 

Men’s kits and ammunition 120 x 30 Ibs. +. 3,600 

Rifles, sword and lances .... 120 x 20 (rather less) 2,400 


Total s+» 12,000 Ibs. 


Practical results 
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Referring to photo. No. 3 the load there are 750 Ibs. on 5 bags, 
hence a load of 600 Ibs. un 6 bags is on the safe side. Each raft then 
can take— 


6 sets of saddlery . s+» 300 Ibs. 

6 sets of kit and ammunition «= =©180 ,, 

6 sets of arms ... el) Sere NZ 3 
Total 600 Ibs. 


Each of 3 squadrons can get over in one journey, loading their 
complete kit on one side, swimming their horses and unloading the 
kit on the other. Similarly one troop out of 4 can carry over the 
kit of 3 troops in one journey on 5 rafts, each raft having a 
minimum carrying capacity of 600 Ibs. 

The question of carriage for these bags 
now comes up. 

I propose to substitute one bag (weight 3 lbs.) for each rubber 
waterproof shect (weight 33 Ibs), carried by Regulation in First 
Line Transport for cach fighting man. 

The bag is more useful as a ground sheet than the waterproof 
shect is, from the fact that the bag would 
be useful to sleep in during wet weather. 
The price of each bag would be probably no more than that of 
the waterproof sheet issued on field service, 
but if it were more, the advantages seem to 
warrant the expenditure. 

In the various experiments the bags have been torn, and have 
on each occasion been repaired by the regi- 
mental “Moochies” in the workshop. In 
the first experiment with grass filled bags, one bag used had a hole 
in it, which had been torn half an hour before when rafting with 
saddlery. 

As each unit only requires one-fourth of its bags at onc time for 
actual rafting, it is sufficient if that number of intact bags are forth- 
coming when required. 

In a swift running stream with rocky bottom, it might be 
advisable to use double the number of bags, putting one bag inside 
another, thus reducing the result of tear considerably. 

I have not experimented with the bags for bridging purposes, 

Bridging but rafts of 6 or more bags used as floating 

: piers would doubtless make an excellent 

emergency bridge for infantry for tactical purposes, ¢g., for an 

unexpected crossing at a selected spot, the cavalry moving rapidly to 

the place, and having the bridge ready by the time the infantry 
arrived. 


Transport and weight. 


Utility. 


Price. 


Durability. 
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By Mayor W. H. Brown, 103RD Mawaratra Licnt INFANTRY. 


The Burmese War, 1824—1826. 
IL. 


[Continued from the July Journal.] 


The Royal and Indian Navies saw a good deal of service during 
the First Burmese War, but as full accounts exist it is only necessary 
to refer to the principal occasions on which they co-operated. 

At the commencement of the war the ships gave valuable aid 
at the capture of Rangoon. During the operations near Kemmen- 
dine the Burmese employed fire rafts against the flotilla, but these 
were successfully dealt with by the crews. 

At the attack on Kammayut the boats covered the landing of 
the troops by bringing a heavy fire to bear on the stockades, and 
gave similar assistance at the subsequent capture of Tavoy and 
Mergui. : 
athe following account of some fighting which took place at 
Cheduba in February 1825 is typical of Burmese tactics. The first 
misfortune was due to placing confidence in native guides who 
wilfully led the column astray. At first the troops met with a 
fair measure of success ; but after several hours’ hard jungle fighting 
they found themselves unable to advance any further and, fatigued 
and without water, were five miles from their boats, with the enemy 
on every side and with communications absolutely cut. There was 
nothing for it but to fight their way back to the boats, the Burmans 
occupying every position as soon as it was vacated and keeping up 
an incessant fire upon the troops, while, to add to the difticul- 
ties of the situation, the creeks which had to be crossed had filled 
with the incoming tide, and it was not until after three hours’ hard 
fighting and marching that the force was enabled to re-embark. 

At the conclusion of the war the Royal and Indian Navies were 
included in the vote of thanks passed by the House of Commons. 
In 1834 the Navy co-operated at the capture of Karachi which did 
not prove a very onerous service. 

The capture of Aden in 1839 is notable as the first conquest 
by British arms during the reign of Queen Victoria The expe- 
dition was but a small one, but the results obtained were out of all 
proportion to its size. The pee of campaign was that the ships 
should bombard Sirah and the town while the troops were landed on 
the eastern side. The Queen’s ships on the one side and the Com- 
pany’s on the other soon began to demolish the fortifications. As 
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the lower battery still kept up its fire the little “ Mahi” was ordered 
to drive the enemy off with musketry fire. The soldiers were ordered 
below and the schooner was brought up to the work. A couple of 
broadsides were fired and the battery boarded. Lieutenant Hamil- 
ton with a few seamen scrambled up the heights and attacked a 
group of 30 men who, thinking he was supported, surrendered. The 
whole place was very soon in our hands, For many years afterwards 
the Arabs made attempts to retake Aden, all of which were success- 
fully foiled, largely through the assistance of the Red Sea Squadron 
of the Indian Navy. A line of fixed works was constructed across 
the isthmus, on the site of the old Turkish fortifications which 
were flanked by a gunboat of the Indian Navy, and on every occasion 
that an attack was made this boat rendered invaluable service. 

The China War of 1840 is too long a story to embark upon 
here ; but both the Royal and Indian Navies played an important 

art in the attacks on Chusan, Chinhar, Tsekee, Chapoo, Worsung, 
Cantons ete. On the motion for a vote of thanks in the House the 
Duke of Wellington spoke of the attack on Canton as unprecedented 
in the naval and military history of the country. Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, Commander-in-Chief of Bombay, rand allusion to the 
service of the Indian Navy in the following terms:—“ While thank- 
ing them on behalf of the British Navy, he bespoke their good 
feelings on behalf of a branch of the public service, though less con- 
siderable in number, not inferior in gallantry and devotion—he 
meant the Indian Navy. He had had occasion to remark the service 
and gallant actions performed by the officers of the Indian Navy in the 
Chinese war.” 

During the Sind War in 1848 at the attack on the Hyderabad 
Residency one of the Company’s vessels gave valuable assistance to 
His Majesty's 22nd Regiment and her services were duly appreciated 
by Sir James Outram. 

At Miani the “Comet” lent valuable aid by preventing a large 
body of the enemy from crossing the river to join the main y. 
In subsequent engagements the flotilla played a not unimportant 
part and Sir Charles Napier expressed his satisfaction at its efforts. 
New Zealand is a far cry from India, but here too the Company's 
sloop “ Elphinstone ” was engaged in the capture of Ruapekapeka 
Some 300 seamen also took part in the subsequent land operations. 

During the siege of Multan 100 seamen-gunners under Lieute- 
nant Powell were brigaded with the Bombay Artillery. 

In February 1852 Lord Dalhousie declared war against Burma. 
Four ships of the Bombay Marine were included in the expedition- 
ary force, and as before played an important part at the capture of 
Rangoon and Kemmendine. Next followed the actions at Bassein 
and Martaban and some of the ship's boats proceeding up the Salween 
river cut off the retreat of many of the fugitives from the latter place. 
At the attack on Pegu in June six ships’ boats lent valuable aid, 
and subscquently assisted at its recapture in November, it having 
been evacuated on account of the monsoon. Most of the scamen of 
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the “ Nerbudda” were put on shore to assist in the land operations 
and while they were absent the ship grounded on a stake, and it 
was found necessary to put her ashore to repair the damage. An 
abattis and entrenchments were thrown up round her while the 
work was carried ont. 

A notable undertaking was that of Commander Rennie of the 
“Zenobia” with an entirely naval foree. Accompanied by Captain 
Fytche, the Deputy Commissioner, he lett Bassein in the “ Nemesis ” 
to operate against the Governor of that place. After nine hour's 
steaming it was found that the river was too shallow to proceed 
further. Six boats with 80 seamen and a few guns therefore 
proceeded alone, and the following afternoon came up with the 
enemy, who, as usual, opened fire from the stockade on the banks 
but were soon driven off. The boats continued their voyage, cutting 
through the rows of stakes. The enemy now retired to a village 
16 miles inland and, as the road was reported practicable, Rennie 
determined to follow them up. The guns had to be dragged by 
hand along the apology for a road and across paddy-fields. In the 
afternoon the advanced guard met and drove back the Burmans 
and Rennie bivouacked. Next day the force retraced its steps and 
in tow of the “Nemesis,” but soon found there was insufficient 
water for the steamer. After 13 hours’ rowing Lamena was reached 
and the boats halted for the night, taking due precautions to 
prevent a surprise. At midnight a report came that the Minghi’s 
force of 3,000 was in position 8 miles off. To prevent their escape 
all the reliable native allies were sent to work round their right. 
Two hours later the remainder of the force followed with the guns 
tied upon the axles of country carts. The enemy was found to 
have moved 8 miles further off. As the men were knocked up by 
their exertions and there was little fear of another immediate fighting 
the force halted and made a circuitous moonlight march, coming 
upon the enemy as they were cooking their morning meal. The 
seamen arrived, unexpected, within 200 yards of them and opening 
fire soon put them to flight. The pursuit was continued for two 
hours, when the force, having effected its purpose, halted and then 
marched back to Lamena, having covered 30 miles in 16 hours. 

A subsequent naval expedition under another officer was not 
so successful. Neglecting the precaution of covering their advance 
by scouts the foree blundered up against a stockade and the British 
were repulsed and forced to retreat with the loss of their guns. 


Tue Persian War, 


The occupation of Herar, in October 1856, by the Persians 
made it necessary for England to interfere; and an expedition was 
consequently prepared at Bombay. Sir James Outram, who was in 
England at the time, was nominated to the chicf command, but, 
pending his return, Major-General Stalker proceeded in command of 
the first division of 5,000 men. Sir Henry Leeke was, at his own 
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stout enough; (4) rejected for weight and cust when really water- 
proof. I experimented with bags made of— 

(a) Millerained khaki, 

(b) Messrs. Birkmyre’s N. khaki. 

() Ss i N. prepared. 

WW), S Double post office bag. 

(¢) Two regimental pawlin ground sheets sewn together to 
form a bag. 

Saddlery and men’s kits were placed inside each bag, and the mouth 
tightly tied with twine. They were all placed in water and lett to float. 

After 20 minutes (¢) had leaked all over and the contents were 
wet, although as a ground sheet this material is efficient. 

After four hours the remainder a, b, ¢, d, were opened, and the 
contents were dry; («) appeared to be soaked through, but the 
contents were not wet however. 

Before the I. G. Cavalry in India one o each of the bags 
(«), (b), (c}, (d) was filled with saddlery and kit and used as a float, 
on which a sowar was towed across a stream. In this case the sowar 
naturally clung somewhat tightly to the bag in his endeavours to 
keep his balance and remain on the top side, which to my surprise 
he suceeeded in doing in cach case, Had the stream been broader 
I do not think he would have been successful : yand to a non-swimmer 
the bag used in this way would have afforded the same amount ef 
satisfaction as would Skobelet’s rope. 

The result of the unavoidable rough handling the bags received 
was that the kit in all of them was damp in various degrees. W Ns 
ther the water had been forecd through the material, or w hether i 
had got in at the mouth in cach case, Tam not prepared to i 
Judging by subsequent experiments with the same bags, and by the 
fact that the mouth of cach was in this case well under water, I 
think it was by the latter that the water got in. The buoyancy of 
the bags was not impaired in any way however. 

The comparative weights, etc., of these bags were— 


Weight. Size. Cost. 
Rs. 

(«) 3lbs. 6x 22” 2-8-0 Contents considerably 
wet. 

(b) 3lbs. 5’ x 2' 10° 5-0-0 Contents damp (slight- 
ly so). 

(e) 3lbs. 5’ x 2°10" 4-5-0 Ditto. 

(d) 6lbs. 4% 2710" 8-8-0 Contents — practically 
dry. 


(a) retired from the contest as not up to st: andard. 

(a) retired, having completely demonstrated the trath of the 
proposition and its practical possibilities, but at the same time being 
put ont of court on account of weight and cost. 

The question which now presented itself naturally was—if one 
N. khaki bag filled with saddlery and kit will support a sowar, what 
will 5 such bags support as a raft ? 
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The answers given in the tellowing Cxperinuents The eon. 
tents ofeach bag are shown in phote Neo balsa acbag (led oan the 
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In an experiment not photographed, 5 saddle filled bags carried 
4 sowars in drill order, or 16 sets of saddlery ; estimated weight 
about 600 Ibs. men, or 800 Ibs. saddlery. ‘The same bags filled with 
grass carried 8 men with a large freeboard, 

In photo. No. 3 the 5 bags (saddle filled) are carrying 15 sets of 


saddlery or 750 Ibs. The weight of a set of saddlery averaged 50 Ibs. ; 
the weight of a bag filled with saddlery and men’s kit averaged 
80 Ibs. 

The smaller capacity in this instance is owing to the loss in bulk 
of some bags due to bad filling and tight lashing--see photo No, 2. 
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Referring to photo. No. 3 the load there are 750 Ibs. on 5 bags, 
hence a load of 600 Ibs. on 6 bags is on the safe side. Each raft then 
can take— 


6 sets of saddlery Be ve 800 Ibs. 

6 sets of kit and ammunition sa 18085, 

6 sets of arms ... ioe ve A206 
Total w. 600 Ths, 


Each of 3 squadrons can get over in one journey, loading their 
complete kit on one side, swimming their horses and unloading the 
kit on the other. Similarly one troop out of 4 can carry over the 
kit. of 3 troops in one vumey on 3d rafts, each raft having a 
minimum carrying capacity of 600 Ibs. 

The question of carriage for these bags 
now comes up. 

I propose to substitute one bag (weight 3 tbs.) for each rubber 
waterproof shect (weight 3! Ibs), carried by Regulation in First 
Line Transport for cach fighting man, 

The bay is more useful as a ground sheet than the waterproof 
sheet is, from the fact that the bag would 
be useful to sleep in during wet weather. 
The price of each bag would be probably no more than that of 
the waterproof sheet issued on field service, 
but if it were more, the advantages seem to 
warrant the expenditure. 

In the various experiments the bags have been torn, and have 
on each occasion been repaired by the regi- 
mental “ Moochies” in the workshop. In 
the first experiment with grass filled bags, one bay used had a hole 
in it, which had been torn half an hour before when rafting with 
saddlery. 

As cach unit only requires one-fourth of its bays at one time for 
actual rafting, it is sufficient if that number of intact bays are forth- 
coming when required. 

In a swift running stream with rocky bottom, it miyht be 
advisable to use double the nuuber of bags, putting one bag inside 
another, thus reducing the result of tear considerably. 

T have not experimented with the bags for bridsing purposes, 

but rafts of 6 or more bags used as floating 

Beiaeine:; piers would doubtless make an excellent 

emergency bridge for infantry for tactical purposes, «g., for an 

unexpected crossing at a selected spot. the cavalry moving rapidly to 

the place, and having the bridge ready by the’ time the infantry 
arrived, 


Transport and weight. 


Utility. 


Price. 


Durability. 
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By Mayor W. H. Brown, 103RD Mawaratra Licnt Inrantry. 


The Burmese War, 1824—1826. 
II. 


[Continued from the July Journal.) 


The Royal and Indian Navies saw a good deal of service during 
the First Burmese War, but as full accounts exist it is only necessary 
to refer to the principal occasions on which they co-operated. s 

At the commencement of the war the ships gave valuable aid 
at the capture of Rangoon. During the operations near Kemmen- 
dine the Burmese employed fire rafts against the flotilla, but. these 
were successfully dealt with by the crews. 

At the attack on Kammayut the boats covered the landing of 
the troops by bringing a heavy fire to bear on the stockades, and 
gave similar assistance at the subsequent capture of Tavoy and 
Mergui. 

The following account of some fighting which took place at 
Cheduba in February 1825 is typical of Burmese tactics. The first 
misfortune was due to placing confidence in native guides who 
wilfully led the column astray. At first the troops met with a 
fair measure of success ; but after several hours’ hard jungle fighting 
they found themselves unable to advance any further and, fatigued 
and without water, were five miles from their boats, with the enemy 
on every side and with communications absolutely cut. ‘There was 
nothing for it but to fight their way back to the boats, the Burmans 
occupying every position as soon as it was vacated and keeping up 
an incessant fire upon the troops, while, to add to the difticul- 
ties of the situation, the creeks which had to be crossed had _ filled 
with the incoming tide, and it was not until after three hours’ hard 
fighting and marching that the force was enabled to re-embark. 

At the conclusion of the war the Royal and Indian Navies were 
included in the vote of thanks passed by the House of Commons. 
In 1834 the Navy co-operated at the capture of Karachi which did 
not prove a very onerous service. 

The capture of Aden in 1839 is notable as the first conquest 
by British arms during the reign of Queen Victoria The expe- 
dition was but a small one, but the results obtained were out of all 
proportion to its size. The plan of campaign was that the ships 
should bombard Sirah and the town while the troops were landed on 
the eastern side. The Queen’s ships on the one side and the Com- 
pany’s on the other soon began to demolish the fortifications. As 
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the lower battery still kept up its fire the little “ Mahi” was ordered 
to drive the cnemy off with musketry fire. The soldiers were ordered 
below and the schooner was brought up to the work. A couple of 
broadsides were fired and the battery boarded. Lieutenant Hamil- 
ton with a few seamen scrambled up the heights and attacked a 
group of 30 men who, thinking he was supported, surrendered. The 
whole place was very soon in our hands, For many years afterwards 
the Arabs made attempts to retake Aden, all of which were success- 
fully foiled, largely through the assistance of the Red Sea Squadron 
of the Indian Navy. A line of fixed works was constructed across 
the isthmus, on the site of the old Turkish fortifications which 
were flanked by a gunboat of the Indian Navy, and on every occasion 
that an attack was made this boat rendered invaluable service. 

The China War of 1840 is too long a story to embark upon 
here ; but both the Royal and Indian Navies played an important 
part in the attacks on Chusan, Chinhar, Tsekee, Chapoo, Worsung, 
Canton, etc. On the motion for a vote of thanks in the House the 
Duke of Wellington spoke of the attack on Canton as unprecedented 
in the naval and military history of the country. Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, Commander-in-Chief of Bombay, made allusion to the 
service of the Indian Navy in the following terms:—“ While thank- 
ing them on behalf of the British Navy, he bespoke their good 
feelings on behalf of a branch of the public service, though less con- 
siderable in number, not inferior in gallantry and devotion—he 
meant the Indian Navy. He had had occasion to remark the service 
and gallant actions performed by the officers of the Indian Navy in the 
Chinese war.” 

During the Sind War in 1843 at the attack on the Hyderabad 
Residency one of the Company's vessels gave valuable assistance to 
His Majesty’s 22nd Regiment and her services were duly appreciated 
by Sir James Outram. 

At Miani the “Comet” lent valuable aid by preventing a large 
body of the enemy from crossing the river to join the main body. 
In subsequent engagements the flotilla played a not unimportant 
part and Sir Charles Napier expressed his satisfaction at its efforts. 
New Zealand is a far cry from India, but here too the Company's 
sloop “ Elphinstone” was engaged in the capture of Ruapekapeka 
Some 300 seamen also took part in the subsequent land operations. 

During the siege of Multan 100 seamen-gunners under Lieute- 
nant Powell were brigaded with the Bombay Artillery. 

In February 1852 Lord Dalhousie declared war against Burma, 
Four ships of the Bombay Marine were included in the expedition- 
ary force, and as betore played an important part at the capture of 
Rangoon and Kemmendine. Next followed the actions at Bassein 
and Martaban and some of the ship’s boats proceeding up the Salween 
river cut off the retreat of many of the fugitives from the latter place. 
At the attack on Pegu in June six ships’ boats lent valuable aid, 
and subsequently assisted at its recapture in November, it having 
been evacuated on account of the monsoon. Most of the seamen of 
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the “ Nerbudda” were put on shore to assist in the land operations 
and while they were absent the ship grounded on a stake, and it 
was found necessary to put her ashore to repair the damage. An 
abattis and entrenchments were thrown up round her while the 
work was carried out. 

A notable undertaking was that of Commander Rennie of the 
“ Zenobia” with an entirely naval force. Accompanied by Captain 
Fytche, the Deputy Commissioner, he left Basscin in the “ Nemesis ” 
to operate against the Governor of that place. After nine hour’s 
steaming it was found that the river was too shallow to proceed 
further. Six boats with 80 seamen and a few guns therefore 
proceeded alone, and the following afternoon came up with the 
enemy, who, as usual, opened fire from the stockade on the banks 
but were soon driven off. The boats continued their voyage, cutting 
through the rows of stakes. The enemy now retired to a village 
16 miles inland and, as the road was reported practicable, Rennie 
determined to follow them up. The guns had to be dragged by 
hand along the apology for a road and across paddy-fields. In the 
afternoon the advanced guard met and drove back the Burmans 
and Rennie bivouacked. Next day the force retraced its steps and 
in tow of the “ Nemesis,” but soon found there was insufficient 
water for the steamer. After 13 hours’ rowing Lamena was reached 
and the boats halted for the night, taking due precautions to 
prevent a surprise. At midnight a report came that the Minghi’s 
force of 3,000 was in position 8 miles off. To prevent their escape 
all the reliable native allies were sent to work round their right. 
Two hours later the remainder of the force followed with the guns 
tied upon the axles of country carts. The enemy was found to 
have moved 8 miles further off. As the men were knocked up by 
their exertions and there was little fear of another immediate fighting 
the force halted and made a circuitous moonlight march, coming 
upon the enemy as they were cooking their morning meal. The 
seamen arrived, unexpected, within 200 yards of them and opening 
fire soon put them to flight. The pursuit was continued for two 
hours, when the force, having aHieoted ite purpose, halted and then 
marched back to Lamena, having covered 30 miles in 16 hours. 

A subsequent naval expedition under another officer was not 
so successful. Neglecting the precaution of covering their advance 
by scouts the force blundered up against a stockade and the British 
were repulsed and forced to retreat with the loss of their guns. 


THE Persian War. 


The occupation of Herar, in October 1856, by the Persians 
made it necessary for England to interfere; and an expedition was 
consequently prepared at Bombay. Sir James Outram, who was in 
England at the time, was nominated to the chief command, but, 
pending his return, Major-General Stalker proceeded in command of 
the first division of 5,000 men. Sir Henry Lecke was, at his own 
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request, placed in command of the Indian Navy Squadron, thus 
superseding the Commodore in the Persian Gulf. Ethersey was 
very down-hearted in consequence and the supersession in all pro- 
bability caused him to take his life subsequently. 

The following were the ships of the Indian Navy employed in 
the war:— Assaye,” “ Falkland,” “Semiramis,” “ Ferooz,” “ Punjaub,” 
“ Ajdaha,” “ Berenice,” “ Victoria,” and “Clive.” Twenty-three trans- 
ports were chartered and, in addition, the P. and O. Company’s 
“ Precursor,” “ Pottinger” and “Chusan,” with three steamers of the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Company all in charge of Commander 
Macdonald, with a statf of Indian Navy officers as agents for trans- 
ee Most of the troops were embarked at Bombay ; but H.M. 64th 

giment and the 20th Bombay Native Infantry, stationed at 
Belgaum, were put on transport at Vingorla, the 3rd Cavalry at 
Porebunder and the 2nd Baluch Battalion, 2nd Europeans, and a 
battery of artillery at Karachi. On the 8th of November five ships, 
with a division of transports, sailed for the Gulf, followed on the 11th 
by the “Clive” with another division, and on the 13th and 15th by 
other ships, Part of the expedition touched at Muskat, and by the 
24th allhad reached the rendezvous at Bandar Abbas. On _ the 
29th the first of the three divisions of transports arrived at Bushire, 
this being the first intimation the Governor received of the approach 
of the foree. He at once inquired of Commander Jones as to the 
object. and destination of the expedition. The General answered 
him by producing Lord Dalhousie’s Proclamation of War. The 
Governor deigned to give no reply ; so on the 4th of December the 
British flag was hoisted at Kharrack, under a Royal satute, after an 
interval of sixteen years. 

The occupation of Bushire was the first item in the programme; 
and the ships moved toa favourable landing place in Hallilah Bay, 
twelve miles south-east of the town. Onthe 7th of December the 
disembarkation began, under cover of the fire of eight gun-boats, 
which was directed on a body of the enemy in some date-groves who 
retired after some loss, including a chief. In two days the operation 
was effected without a hitch. On Sunday, the 9th, taking provisions 
for three days, the troops advanced against the strong fort of 
Reshire, four miles below Bushire. The “Assaye” opened fire at 
1,700 yards’ range, being unable to approach nearer, and then the 
troops stormed the position. Brigadier Stopford of the 64th and 
Colonel Malet, 3rd Cavalry, were killed, and three other officers were 
wounded. Commander Jones now proceeded to Bushire to summon 
the Governor to surrender, but the flag of truce was fired upon, and 
he returned to the fleet which had now arrived before Bushire. 

At 8 o'clock on the 10th of December the warships took 
up their positions off the town, while the army moved against it on 
the land side. A redoubt commanding the wells, from which Bushire 
obtained its water-supply, was shelled by some of the gun-boats, 
and its garrison driven into the town. The ships then engaged 
the defences and at noon, after four hours’ firing, the Persians 
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lowered their colours. After the surrender the Governor and 
garrison showed some hesitation in evacuating the town; but 
a reassuring note, coupled with the threat that if they did not do 
so the shelling would be renewed in half an hour, hastened their 
movements. The Governor, after rendering up his sword, was 
precicuey received by the Admiral and General. At 4-30 P.M, the 

ritish colours were hoisted on the Residency flagstaff, and at 
sunset the British garrison moved into the town. The Governor 
was sent on board the “ Punjaub” as a prisoner. Sir Henry Lecke 
sailed with the prisoners on the “Assaye” three days later. While 
running down the Gulf of Bassadore an Arab chief came aboard to 
offer the services of his tribe, representing that they would prefer 
British rule to that of the Shah; at the same time informing the 
Admiral that 3,000 Persian troops were near Lingah, contemplating 
an attack on the depot station at Bassadore. Sir Henry continued 
his voyage, and soon coming opposite the Persian camp opened upon 
it with his guns. The enemy replied; but shell caused much havoc 
in their camp and they soon retired. The “Punjaub” was left 
to safeguard Bassadore and a force of Marines was entrenched on 
the shore. 

Sir James Outram now arrived and, on the 17th of January, 
with his staff started for the Gulf on the “Semiramis.” A good 
number of the transports had returned to Bombay, and with fourtcen 
others commenced to embark the second division of the 78th High- 
landers, 23rd and 26th Bombay Infantry, a Light Infantry battalion, 
the 14th Dragoons, Ist Sind Horse, a troop of Horse Artillery and 
two Field Batteries, all under the command of Brigadier-General 
H. Havelock, C.B. The “Semiramis” reached Bushire on the 26th 
of January, and Sir James Outram marched with his force on the 3rd 
of February and occupied Borazjun, 46 miles from Bushire, unoppos- 
ed. The return march was commenced on the 7th; and on the 
following morning the two armies met at Khushab, when the Persians 
were defeated with a loss of 700 killed; the British losses being 10 
killed and 62 wounded. 

Sir James Outram now prepared to attack Muhammara, where 
13,000 Persians were assembled under the Shahzada. At the june- 
tion of the Karun with the Shatt-al-Arab the enemy had crected 
solid batteries, 20 feet thick and 18 ft. high, with heavy guns in em- 
brasures commanding the latter river. At this time both General 
Stalker and Commodore Ethersey committed suicide. Reinforce- 
ments now began to arrive, and transports left in quick succession for 
the Shatt-al-Arab. General Jacob was left in command at Bushire. 
The position of the foree was by no means secure, for it was known 
that a large force was within forty miles, and might take advantage 
of the absence of the main body to make an attack. By the 24th of 
March the force for the attack on Muhammara was assembled, and 
the ships, with the transports in tow, moved up to within four miles 
of the forts, where the final arrangements for the attack were made, 
From this point the enemy's defences were visible; and so strong 
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were they known to be that the officers of the French frigate 
“Sybille,” who had just inspected them, expressed grave doubts as 
to the sufficiency of the force for the work in hand. Sir James Out- 
ram, after their capture, reported that everything that science and 
hard work could do had been done to prevent the passage of the 
Shatt-al-Arab. His plan of attack was that the ships of war should 
first shell the batteries and that, when the enemy’s fire had been 
nearly subdued, the small steamers, with boats in tow, should pass 
rapidly upstream and land the troops two miles to the north, whence 
the attack upon the entrenched camp should be launched. 

On the night of the 24th March a boat, with mufied vars, 
proceeded up river to select the position for a mortar battery ; but 
found that the island which had been selected for the purpose was 
a swamp, and returned tu the ships without having attracted attention. 
During the night a raft was made under Commander Rennie’s snper- 
vision, for which a sad and speedy fate was prophesied by the 
Engineers. It was made of casks and booms, manned by the Bombay 
Artillery, and armed with two 8-inch and two 54-inch mortars. The 
“Comet ” towed it into position opposite the northern fort. 

The 25th of March was occupicd in transferring the troops to the 
boats. Atnight the enemy placed some guns opposite the ships 
and opened fire; but the “ Assaye’s” 68-pounders soon silenced them. 
The enemy kept up a fire all night, and some of their cavalry, in 
light blue uniform and white belts, were seen moving among the 
trees on the following morning, which broke cloudless and with just 
sufficient wind to make the conditions ideal for the gunners. The 
men-of-war proceeded up to the attack. “Ferooz,” “Semiramis,” 
“Clive,” “ Assaye,” “ Ajdaha,” “ Victoria,” and “ Falkland ” were those 
engaged. The mortar raft opened fire at daybreak, at a range of 
1,000 yards, which was too much for the 54 inch. During the five 
hours their firing was kept up, it pitched over 100 shells in or around 
the forts. The other ships now tock up a position at a range of 800 
yards, and opened fire, fullowed a little later by the “Ferooz” and 
“ Assaye,” which came into action 300 yards from the north fort, the 
strongest work, and began firing 8-inch shell which were quickly 
replied to by the enemy. After one hour’s cannonade the “ Ferooz” 
and “ Assaye” closed to within sixty yards of the works ; the remain- 
der of the ships astern. The “ Victoria” soon joined the other two 
ships, but grounded and sutfered much damage. At 10 A.M. the 
magazine in the north fort blew up, and three others quickly followed 
suit, when the enemy’s fire slackened. The works were completely 
silent by one o'clock, and the boats with the troops moved up as arrang- 
ed. The enemy now returned to their guns, and opened a fire with 
jingails and musketry, while in reply the ships fired grape and 
canister into the embrasures. Parties of seamen now landed and 
stormed the forts, the troops in the meanwhile moving towards the 
entrenched camp, whence the enemy fed, leaving behind sixteen guns 
and their stores of all descriptions. The forts were a terrible sight, 
as aresult of the bombardment, dead soldiers, dying horses, splintered 
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carriages, ete., all being heaped together in confusion, The Persian 
army lost 300 killed, including their leader Aga Jan Khan by their 
own confession, but as the Shah metamorphosed the defeat into a 
victory no reliance can be placed on these figures. Havelock referring 
to this action writes—* the Gentlemen in blue had it ali to themselves 
and left us naught to do.” 

The British loss was ten killed and thirty wounded. This was 
due, firstly, to Commander Rennie’s precaution in ranging trusses 
of hay round the bulwarks, which in the case of the “ Ferooz” were 
found full of bullets in addition to 300 found buried in the ship's 
sides; and, secondly, to the fact of the close advance completely 
upsetting the Persian’s calculations and their aim at the same 
time. The north battery mounted 18 and the south 11 guns, and 
a smaller fort between the north battery and the town 8 guns. 
The entrenchment, connecting this work with the fort, was crowded 
with men who kept up a heavy fire throughout the engagement. 
There were, in addition, several small batteries mounting a few guns 
on either bank of the stream. The force employed in working 
these batteries was formed of 600 regular gunners, assisted by the 
other arms of the service. 

Colonel Edward Lugard, C.B., the Chief of the Statt, wrote to 
Commodore Young “expressing in warm terms the appreciation 
of Sir James Outram of the great service rendered by the Indian 
Navy, in reducing the strong batteries which the enemy had crected 
on the left bank of the Euphrates to defend their position at 
Mohamra, and so gallantly and effectually performed by the armed 
steamers and sloops of war (naming them) with their brave crews, 
commanded by Captains Rennie, Selbs, Grieve, Manners, Adams, and 
Lieutenants Tronson and Worsley, that nothing was left for the 
army to do, after being conducted by the Navy past the silenced 
batteries, than to land and take possession of the enemy’s entrenched 
camp.” The Government of India were very complimentary to the 
Indian Navy for the part they played in this operation. 

Sir James Outram now gave instructions to Commander Rennie 
of Burma fame, to “steam up to Ahwaz, and act with discretion 
according to circumstances.” 

Ahwaz is on the left bank of the Karun, one hundred miles 
above its junction with the Shatt-al-Arab. Near it two dams are 
thrown across the river, through which the stream flows in rapids ; 
the river here is only passable fur boats drawing a few fect of water 
and, on account of the strength of the current, is a matter of dith- 
culty even for them. At Ahwaz the river is about one hundred 
yards in width, with low islands in the centre of the stream. As 
the Karun bends at this point the position is very strong, and at 
this time was defended by 7,000 Persians and numerous horsemen 
who occupied a ridge a few hundred yards from the bank. To solve 
the problem given him Rennie had 300 men from the 64th and 
78th Regiments, three steamers, three gun-boats, each carrying 
the 24-pounder howitzers, and three ship’s boats with guns and 
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European crews. How Captain Rennie performed this service is best 
described in the words of the de: sspatch : — 

“JT have much satisfaction in announcing to you the complete 
success of the expedition which left Muhammara about midday on 
the 29th of March, under the command of Captain Rennie, Indian 
Navy, and of which the political direction was committed to my 
(Captain Kemball) charge. After quitting Muhammara the first 
traces we discovered of the enemy were at a point about thirty 
miles up the rivers to which our attention was directed by the 
remains of fires, shreds of clothing, ete., indicating a recent bivouae. 
There we anchored for the night, a little before sunset. About 
2 pM. on the following day we again fell upon the track of the 
enemy, at Labaort-al-Huime rah, where they appeared to have 
bivouacked in comparative order, and, having parked their guns, we 
were enabled to determine their number to be five. In our further 
progress towards Isinailiyeh, where we came to an anchor at 8 P.M., 
we, for the first time, entered into communication with the inhabi- 
tants of the country, from whom we learnt that the Persian Army 
had passed up the opposite bani on their way to Ahwaz two days 
before, and that, at Subaut, they buried Aga Jan Khan, killed at 
Muhammara. Leaving Ismailiych at 5 A.M. on the 31st of March, 
we reached Oomarra about 3 P.M, where we ascertained positively 
that the Persian Army had reached Ahwaz the previous morning. 
Time being of importance, the vessels resumed their progress to- 
wards Ahwaz, now distant only fifteen miles, at 3 4.M. on the Ist of 
April. At 7 we first observed the enemy’s cavalry vedettes (who 
retired at our approach) stretching along the right bank ; and 
having made good our advance to within iy miles of their position, 
we could clearly discern their battalions of infantry, with a large 
body of horse on the right flank, crowning a low range of hills ‘of 
sandstone formation which trended westward in a direction at right 
angles to the river. Here. in the view of the Persian foree, we 
overtook a boat carrying a disabled gun, and tuok possession. Some 
time was now occupied in recomnoitring the country, and there being 
reason to believe either that Ahwaz had been totally abandoned, 
or was so weakly garrisoned as to be liable a coup-de-main, an 
attack upon the town was speedily determined on, 

The details of the plan will doubtless be reported to you by 
the naval and military commanders: but I may be permitted te 
observe that its adoption fully justified the previous reputation of 
Captain Rennie for daring and intrepidity, while the judicious. dis- 
position of the small force under the command of Captain Hunt, 
of H.M/s 78th Highlanders, insured its) suecessful execution. The 
gun-boats having taken up the position assigne vd to them under the 
shelter of an is sland within range of the enemy's camp, the troops 
landed, and were formed up ina manner to assume the appearance 
of 1,500 men rather than 300, to which umber they were in’ fact: 
limited, and, at the same time, Captain Rennie proceeded in person 
in the “Comet” to support the former, and, as far as possible, to 
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cover the march of the latter. As we advanced the last of the 
enemy's piquets were seen to retire on the main body. The batta- 
lions on the heights gradually disappeared, and ene hour later, 
when the oecupation of the town had been ettected, we descried the 
whole Persian Army, with their rear not) 1,200) yards distant from 
us, in ful retreat on Dizfil Among the wheeled vehicles the 
private carriage of the Shahzada was clearly discernible. 1 must: 
not omit to mention that twice, as the troops proceeded, the enemy 
endeavoured to bring a gun to bear on them, and, as often, the 
steady and accurate fire of the gun-boats compelled him to relin- 
quish the attempt. On our approach to the town, a number of the 
inhabitants came out to mect us, with protters of entire submission 
and devotion to the British Government They conducted us to 
the different stores of grain and flour, and further delivered up 
to us 230 sheep, some 50 mules, and 150 new stand of arms 
in cases, and having the Tower mark. The sheep, arms, and 
mules Captain Rennie caused to be shipped on buard of the 
steamers, but the grain I distributed among the people and outside 
Arabs. 

Situated as they were in a position remarkably strong by nature, 
the precipitate retreat of the Persian Army before a mere handful 
of British troops can only bo explained by the panic inspired by 
the defeat at Muhammara, by their inability, from the want of 
boats, to effect the passage of the river, by the bold front assumed 
by the expedition, and, finally, by the fact, which would have 
weighed probably with better troops than themselves, ignorant of our 
deficiency in field guns, that the occupation of Ahwaz cnabled us to 
turn their flank, and thus ctfectually to take their position. The 
advantages occurring to us cannot, [ think, be over-rated. Already 
had they commenced to entrench themselves, and had made arrange- 
ments for the arrival of reinforcements, and for the supply of 
stores and provisions from Shuster and Diztul; as it is, the loss 
of their grain at Ahwaz, which in the interim would have 
maintained the army for 15 or 20 days, will not only oceasion 
much loss and suffering on their retreat, but, by driving them 
to a distance, will destroy their political status in the country, 
and, for the present at least, deprive them of any control over the 
inhabitants.” 

The country traversed by this expedition was the ancient Susiana 
through which Alexander marched on his return from India. The 
force returned to Muhammara on the 4th of April and Captain Hunt 
thus wrote its epitaph :—" Thus closed the operations of a most suc- 
cessful raid, adding another lure! to the gallant sailor who conducted 
its and the lithe party, both blue and red jackets, and of all ars, 
associated on the se fespecially on the * Comet’) separated with 
regret and will not readily forget the expedition up the Karun.” 
Hunt died of cholera in Monghyr during the Mutiny. The conclusion 
of Peace at Paris ended this war and many complimentary orders 
were passed, 


Si 
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Though hardly perhaps to be classified as an expedition, and 
although no fighting was entailed, it may be of interest to record the 
history of the occupation of Perim as a coaling station. The French 
were the first to land on the island in 1738 after the bombardment 
of Mocha, The British sent a small squadron with 300 troops in 1799 
and took formal possession on the 5th of May. In September however 
it was again evacuated, partly on account of water difficulties, and 
partly because in those days no guns were of sufficient range to 
command the Straits. Steam navigation in the Red Sea in the 
meanwhile greatly increased and it was considered advisable to erect 
a light-house to make the island more easily visible. We were only 
just in time for the same idea was passing through the minds of 
the French. An American brig was the first to give us an inkling 
of the project and Brigadier Coghlan, who commanded at Aden, did 
not allow the grass to grow under his feet. He had repeatedly 
pointed out the strategical importance of Perim, whose harbour will 
contain a squadron of ironclads. Early in January 1857 the “ Mahi” 
was instructed to quietly take possession without any fuss, and to 
take 50 Sappers to put up the required buildings and act asa 
garrison. ‘The story may best be told in Sir William Coghlan’s 
own words :— 

“Our final occupation of Perim would take us backto 1799, 
a period to which your question does not refer. You mean the 
re-occupation in January 1857, that term being employed diplom- 
atically, as giving some colour to our proceeding. In reality we had 
no legal claim to the island either in 1799 or 1857; we occupied 
and re-occupied. Now with regard to my share in the second vccu- 
pation, Iam familiar with some of the stories which are current as 
to its mode, and I have several times, when an unusually extravagant 
one has come before me, halt resolved to spoil it by stating the facts, 
for I chated under the imputation of the clever trick with which 
I was credited, but this good resolution was never carried out, and 
my alleged smartness continues as the stock story related on board 
every steamer that passes the Straits, with divers variations accord- 
ing to the imagination of the narrator. Now, as I shall show, there 
was no trick at all in the proceeding, which was one of prompt and 
(I may say it) of intelligent action, and nothing more. Under the 
title of “Political Resident and Commandant,” I administered 
the Government of Aden trom 1854-63. During the years 1855-5, 
the French were remarkably busy in the Red Sea: they had their 
vessels of war poking about every nook and corner of its southern 
end, in search of a suitable spot fora scttlhment. They tried the 
Camarans first, afterwards the village of Obokh and various other 
places Ido not new remember. Of course it was my duty to keep 
a watchful eye on their procecdings, and to report them te 
Government. [was anxious about Perim. It would have been a 
great mortification to the British Government to have had the 
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French flag flying there. Hence I addressed the Government at 
Bombay in urgent terms. Ihave no copy of my letter, but a private 
letter of Lord Elphinstone to me, dated Bombay, the 3rd of October 
1856, says:—“ Your report about Perim is also a most interesting one, 
and I have sent it home by this mail to the Secret Committee, with 
a very strong recommendation that we may be allowed to oceupy 
the island, which, in the event of the ship canal being made through 
the Isthmus of Suez, must become a place of very great importance.” 
There you have the origin of the re-occupation (as we termed it). 
On the 17th of December 1856 Lord Elphinstone wrote me a confti- 
dential letter, enclosing the Secret Committee's despatch in reply, 
directing the occupation, which was accomplished, I think, on the 
12th of January 857, by Licutenant Templer, in the “ Mahi.” But 
during the interval (the 83rd of October 1856 and the 12th of 
January 1857) Twas made uneasy by a report, from reliable sources, 
that a certain French brig-of-war was preparing to start from 
Reunion, for the purpose of taking possession of Perim! And sure 
enough on the 10th or 11th of January 1857, that vessel arrived at 
Aden just as Zempler was about to leave for the island, under the 
instructions which Thad already issued to him on the authority 
of the Government at Bombay and the despatch of the Seeret Com- 
mittee. Instantly I packed him off, and the thing was done. 

The French Captain made no communication to me as to Perim: 
all he said was that he was going to the Red Sea, and had put into 
Aden to repair some damage he had sustained in a gale off Guarde- 
fui. But tor this accident, he would probably have passed Aden 
and got to Perim before ‘Templer got there in the “Mahi”! The 
“ Nisus” was a heavy brig of eighteen guns (sailing only). She had 
sprung her bowsprit and foremast, and required some iron forgings, 
which could not be made on board. I cheerfully gave all the assist- 
ance asked for. T went off to the vessel and arranged that my 
arsenal should forge the iron bands according to model, and T had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Frenchman dismantle his wounded 
spars for the necess 

There you have, very briefly, the bare facts, with none of the fun 
of the varions stories which have sprung out of them. The dinner 
to the French Captain and officers very have been given, theagh 
L have no particular recollection of it, but it is likely they did dine 
with me; and as to the champagne, that alse is likely, as T always 
kept a good brand. But there is ne foundation for the story that 
I first intoxicated my guest. and then“ puiuped” him, and sent off 
at dead of might to forestall him! In reality, Pern was not named 
between us, fF had accomplished my object, and was satisfied, and 
the Frenchman was too date! In due’ time. the little garrison was 
located, the requisite buildings erected, provisions supplic ‘dy anda 
light house baidt. | Pertidions Albion got) soundly abused fora 
time, till her perfidy was obliterated by some other ocenrrence, and 
Pert remains a British eae The Royal Navy had nothing 
Whatever tede with the snatter. Captain Pullen, inthe oC velups. 
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atin the centre. There were besides 
ad the hospital, all strong for defence. 
~ unknown, but the sepoys were quite 
were drawn up in line, ready to receive the 
wh tormed their centre, was strongly held, 
sked in rear. 
suinding the Native Infantry and the Licute- 
the Artillery, went forward to persuade the men 
ums: but before they had gone fara volley showed 
of the attempt, The sailors, who had formed line, 
vers on their left, replied witha volley which did great 
Fhe order was now given to charge, but the sepoys 
secupy the barracks, especially those on the embankment. 
‘Ss tollowed and) phed their bayone ‘ts freely, but the Pandies 
vel sought the cover of the loop-holed walls. Another party 
vd the mosque and tomb, while the howitzers engaged the 
nuuiders, Many sepoys were killed in this part of the garden, the 
vors relying upon the cold steel. Quarter was not asked or offer- 
vl, it was fight to the death with “Cawnpore” ringing in their ears. 

After half-an-hour’s stiff fighting the buildings were carried, 
though not without considerable loss, chietly incurred while leaving 
the barracks on the embankment. The sepoys now gathered for 
their last stand round the 9-pounder which was still in action ; 
and the sailors, reforming behind the embankment, prepared to 
charge down upon them. Mr. Mayo, who was awarded the Victoria 
Cross for his gallantry, led twenty of his men on full speed direet 
for the gun. At the same moment the party from the mosque 
appeared upon the sepoy’s left Hank when they abandoned the gun, 
which was turned upon them, and fled. 

Tn less than three-quarters of an hour the sailors had beaten 
four times their number out of a very strong position, Forty-one 
sepoys were found dead in the Lal Bagh: while the sailors lost. three 
killed and sixteen wounded. The station was now considered per- 
fectly safe, as it was not anticipated that the Chittagong regiment 
would desire to share the fate of their frien Still every precau- 
tion was taken, and both sailors and volunteers were kept in “readiness 
to turn out if required. ‘The sepoys, however, had had enough, and 
Hed into the wilds of Bhutan. The three prisone rs who had been 
taken were duly tried by a drum-head court martial and hanged. 

In February 1859" Licutenant Lewis was ordered to Dibrugarh 
to act against the Aber hillmen; his detachment numbered two 
officers and sixty-two seamen, ‘The remainder of the force was 
composed of thirty-five of the Assam Local Artillery with two 12- 
pounders and two mortars: 150 men of the Ist Assam Light Infantry 
battalion: and 150 auxiharies. ‘The whole was under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Hannas, Assam Light Infantry, and the follow- 
ing is his report of the operations :—" I have the honour to acquaint 
we that the expedition under my command reached the vicinity of 

Pashee Ghat on the 26th instant and on the 27th instant (February). 
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carriages, ete., all being heaped together in confusion, ‘The Persian 
army lost 300 killed, including their leader Aga Jan Khan by their 
ssion, but as the Shah metamorphosed the defeat into a 
victory no re slianee can be placed on these figures, Havelock referring 
to this action writes—* the Gentlemen in blue had it all to themselves 

and left us naught to do.” 

The British loss was ten killed and thirty wounded, ‘This was 
due, firstly, to Commander Rennie’s precaution in ranging trusses 
of hay round the bulwarks, which in thé case of the © Fervez” were 
found full of bullets in addition to 800) found buried in the ship's 
sides; and, secondly, to the tact of the close advance completely 
upsetting the Persian’s calculations and their aim at the same 
time. The north battery mounted 18 and the south 11 guns, and 
a smaller fort between the north battery and the town 8 guns. 
The entrenchment, connecting this work with the fort, was crowded 
with men who kept up a heavy fire throughout the engagement. 
There were, in addition, several small batteries mounting a few guns 
on either bank of the stream. The force employed in working 
these batteries was formed of 600 regular gunners, assisted by the 
other arms of the service. 

Colonel Edward Lugard, C.B., the Chief of the Statt, wrote to 
Commodore Young “expressing in warm terms the appreciation 
of Sir James Outram of the great service rendered by the Indian 
Navy, in reducing the strong batteries which the enemy had creeted 
on the left bank of the Euphrates to defend their position at 
Mohamra, and so gallantly and effectually performed by the armed 
steamers and sloops of war (naming them) with their brave crews, 
commanded by Captains Rennie, Selbs, Grieve, Manners, Adams, and 
Lieutenants Tronson and Worsley, that nothing was left: for the 
army to do, after being conducted by the Navy past the silenced 
batteries, than to land and take possession of the enemy's entrenched 
camp.” The Government of India were very complimentary to the 
Indian Navy for the part they played in this operation. 

Sir James Outram now gave instructions to Commander Rennie 
of Burma fame, to “steam up to Ahwaz, and act with discretion 
according to circumstances.” 

Ahwaz is on the left bank of the Karun, one hundred miles 
above its junction with the Shatt-al-Arab. Near it two dams are 
thrown across the river, through which the stream flows in rapids: 
the river here is only passable for boats drawing a few feet of water 
and, on account of the strength of the current, is a matter of ditt- 
culty even for them, At Ahwaz the river is about one hundred 
yards in width, with low islands in the centre of the stream. As 
the Karun be ile at this point the position is very strony, and at 
this time was defended by 7,000 Persians and numerous horsemen 
who occupied a ridge a few hundred yards from the bank. To solve 
the problem given him) Rennie had 300° men from the 64th and 
7sth Regiments, three steamers, three gun-boats, each carry 
the 24-pounder howitzers, and three ship's boats with guns and 
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cover the march of the latter. As we advanced the last of the 
enemy's piquets were seen to retire on the anain body. The batta- 
lions on the heights gradually disappeared, and one hour later, 
when the occupation of the town had been effected, we desericd the 
whole Persian Army, with their rear not 12000 yards distant. from 
us, in ful retreat on Dizful. Among the wheeled vehicles the 
private carriage of the Shahzada was elearty discernible, LE must 
not omit to mention that twice. as the troops proceeded, the cnemy 
endeavoured to bring a gun to bear on them, and, as often, the 
steady and accurate fire of the gun-boats compelled him to relin- 
quish the attempt. On our approach to the town, a number of the 
inhabitants came out to meet us, with proffers of entire submission 
and devotion to the British Government ‘They conducted us to 
the different stores of grain and Hour, and further delivered up 
to us 230 sheep, some 50 mules, and 150 new stand of arms 
in cases, and having the ‘Tower mark. The sheep, arms, and 
mules Captain Rennie caused to be shipped on beard of the 
steamers, but the grain I distributed among the people and outside 
Arabs, 

Situated as they were in a position remarkably strong by nature, 
the precipitate retreat of the Persian Army before a mere handful 
of British troops can only bo explained by the panic inspired by 
the defeat at Muhammara, by their inability, from the want of 
boats, to effect the passage of the river, by the bold front assumed 
by the expedition, and, finally, by the fact, which would have 
weighed probably with better troops than themselves, ignorant of our 
deficiency in field guns, that the occupation of Aliwaz enabled us to 
turn their Hank, and thus effectually to take their position. ‘The 
advantages occurring to us cannot, L think, be over-rated. Already 
had they commenced to entreneh themselves, and had nade arranye- 
ments for the arrival of reinforcements, and for the supply of 
stores and provisions from Shuster and Diztil sas it is, the loss 
of their grain at) Ahwaz, which in the interim would have 
maintained the army tor 15 or 20 days, will mot only occasion 
much Joss and suffering on their retreat, but, by driving them 
to a distance, will destroy their political status in the country, 
and, for the present at least, deprive them of any control over the 
inhabitants.” 

The country traversed by this expedition was the ancient Susiana 
through which Alexander marched on his return trom India, The 
force returned to Muhammara on the 4th of April and Captain Hunt 
thus wrote its epitaph :—" Thus closed the operations of a inost: suc. 
ding ae a danrel to the gallant sailor whe conducted 
itz and the litte party. both blue and red j 
associated on the service cespecially on the * Comet) separated with 
regret and will not readily forget the expedition up the Karun.” 
Hunt died of cholera in Monghyr during the Matiny. The conclusion 
of Peace at’ Paris ended this war an many complimentary orders 
Were passed, 
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cover the march of the latter, As we advaneed the last of the 
enemy's piquets were seen to retire on the main body. ‘The batta- 
lions on the heights gradually disappeared, and one hour later, 
when the ceenpation of the town had been effected, we descried the 
whole Persian Army, with their rear not 1,200 yirds distant. trom 
us, in ful re toon Diztul Among the wheeled vehicles the 
private carriage of the Shahzada was clearty discernible. TP must 
Not omit to mention that twice, as the troops proceeded, the enemy 
endeavoured to bring a gun to bear on them, and, as often, the 
steady and accurate fire of the gun-boats compelled him to relin- 
quish the attempt. On our approach to the town, a number of the 
inhabitants came ont to meet us, with proffers of entire submission 
and devotion to the British Government They conducted us to 
the different stores of grain and fleur, and further delivered up 
to us 230 sheep, some 50 mules, and 150 new stand of arms 
in ca and having the ‘Lower mark. ‘The sheep, arms, and 
males Captain’ Rennie caused to be shipped on board of the 
steamers, but the grain TE distributed among the people and outside 
Arabs. 

Situated as they were in a position remarkably strong by nature, 
the precipitate retreat of the Persian Army betore a mere handful 
of British troops can only bo explained by the panic inspired by 
the defeat at Muhammara, by their inability, from the want of 
boats, to effect the passage of the river, by the bold) front assumed 
by the expedition, and, finally, by the facet, which would have 
weighed probably with better troops than themselves, ignorant of our 
detictency in field yuns, that the ocenpation of Ahwaz enabled is to 
turn their flank, and thus effectually to take their position, ‘The 
advantages occurring to us cannot, L think, be over-rated. Already 
had they commenced to entrench themselves, and had made arrange- 
ments for the arrival of reinforcements, and for the supply of 
stores and) provisions from Shuster and Diztil) as it: is, the Toss 
of their grain at) Ahw whieh in’ the interim would have 
Inaintamed the army for 15 or 20 divs, will not only oceasion 
much loss and suttering on their retreat, but, by driving them 
to a distance, will destroy their political status in the country, 
and, for the present at least, deprive them of any control over: the 
inhabitants.” 

The country traversed by this expedition was the ancient Susiana 
through which Alexander imarched on dus return from bndia, The 
foree retnimed to Mubanunar: won the tth of April and Captain Hunt 
thus wrote its epitaph :—" Phas closed the operations of ae tiost sites 
cessful mad, adding another lanrel to the gallant sater whe conducted 
Hee and: the little party. both blue and rel jt kets, and oral) anus 
assecrated on the service especiilly on the met) separated with 
regret and will net readily forget the expedition np the Karun.” 
Hunt died of cholera in Men whyr dann the Mitny. Phe coneliston 
of Peace at Paris ended this war and wen compline ntary orders 
were passed, 
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French flag flying there. Hence I addressed the Government at 
Bombay in urgent terms. Ihave no copy of my letter, but a private 
letter of Lord Elphinstone to me, dated Bombay, the 3rd of October 
1856, says:—“ Your report about Perim is also a most interesting one, 
and I have sent it home by this mail to the Secret Committee, with 
a very strong recommendation that we may be allowed to occupy 
the island, which, in the event of the ship canal being made through 
the Isthmus of Suez, must become a place of very great importance.” 
There you have the origin of the re-occupation (as we termed it). 
On the 17th of December 1856 Lord Elphinstone wrote me a confi- 
dential letter, enclosing the Secret Committee’s .despatch in reply, 
directing the occupation, which was accomplished, I think, on the 
12th of January 1857, by Lieutenant Templer, in the “ Mahi.” But 
during the interval (the 3rd of October 1856 and the 12th of 
January 1857) I was made uneasy by a report, from reliable sources, 
that a certain French brig-of-war was preparing to start from 
Reunion, for the purpose of taking possession of Perim! And sure 
enough on the 10th or 11th of January 1857, that vessel arrived at 
Aden just us Zempler was about to leave for the island, under the 
instructions which I had already issued to him on the authority 
of the Government at Bembay and the despatch of the Secret Com- 
mittee. Instantly I packed him off, and the thing was done. 

The French Captain made no communication to me as to Perim ; 
all he said was that he was going to the Red Sea, and had put into 
Aden to repair some damage he had sustained in a gale off Guarde- 
fui. But tor this accident, he would probably have passed Aden 
and got tu Perim before Templer got there in the “Mahi”! The 
“ Nisus” was a heavy brig of eightecn guns (sailing only). She had 
sprung her bowsprit and foremast, and required some iron forgings, 
which could not be made on board. I cheerfully gave all the assist- 
ance asked for. I went off to the vessel and arranged that my 
arsenal should forge the iron bands according to model, and T had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Frenchman dismantle his wounded 
spars for the necessary repairs. 

There you have, very briefly, the bare facts, with none of the fun 
of the various stories which have sprung out of them. The dinner 
to the French Captain and officers may have been given, though 
I have no particular recollection of it, but it is likely they did dine 
with me; and as to the champagne, that also is likely, as I always 
kept a good brand. But there is ne foundation for the story that 
I first intoxicated my guest, and then “ pumped” him, and sent off 
at dead of night to forestall him! In reality, Perim was uot named 
between us. I had accomplished my object, and was satisfied, and 
the Frenchman was too late! In due time the little garrison was 
located, the requisite buildings erected, provisions supplied, and a 
light house built. Perfidious Albion got soundly abused for a 
time, till her perfidy was obliterated by some other occurrence, and 
Perim remains a British possession. The Royal Navy had nothing 
Whatever todo with the matter. Captain Pullen, in the “Cyclops,” 
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visited the harbour and surveyed it, after we had occupied it and 
settled it ourselves: he made a passing reference to the survey 
which the officers of the Indian Navy had already completed, which 
was the survey made by Lieutenant Lamb, of the “ Elphinstone,” 
at my request. 

THE INDIAN MttTiny. 


During the Mutiny the Indian Navy rendered much import- 
ant service. 

For a considerable time the seamen formed one-third of the 
European garrison of Fort William, and supplied detachments for 
other important posts, from which the military had been with- 
drawn. 

Others were formed into Police brigades, serving under officers 
of the Bengal Marine. 

Important services were performed at Dacca on the 22nd of 
November 1857 by No. + detachment and two armed pinnaces 
under Lieutenant Lewis of the * Punjaub”; the detachment numbered 
85 seamen under five ofticers, and their commander being imbued 
with strong military instinct had them in first rate order. 

On the night of the 21st of November intelligence was reevived 
that the 34th Regiment had mutinied at Chittagong, and had 
marched off, apparently to join the 73rd at Dacca. Accordingly 
Mr. Carnac, the Collector, called a council of war, chiefly composed 
of civilians, to decide what was to be done. Lieutenant Lewis was 
present, and it was arranged to disarm the sepoys the next morning. 
The volunteers were ordered to meet at the Bank at 4 o'clock on 
Sunday morning. The position was critical as the sepoys numbered 
300, supported by 50 native artillerymen with two ficld-pieces and 
plenty of ammunition. The great stand by was the detachment 
of sailors, who were a fine and trustworthy body of men, well-com- 
manded, well-drilled, and full of spirit and confidence They were 
armed with the Enfield rifle, and three months’ training had rendered 
them remarkably efficient. Still the odds against them were four 
to one, and they would need all their confidence and pluck. 

The voluntecrs, composed of Englishmen, Armenians and Eura- 
sians, were a useful lot and possessed of plenty of spirit 

Thirty volunteers had assembled soon after the appointed 
hour. Ata distance of 100 yards was the sepoy guard over the 
treasury, and at double their distance, the sailors’ barracks. One 
mile separated the civil station from the sepoy lines and between 
them lay the city, with its fanatical Muhammadan population. The 
treasury guard was specdily and quietly disarmed, and the volunteers 
took their place and prevented them from leaving the precinets. 
The sailors, with a few civilians and volunteers, proceeded to the 
Lal Bagh, in the hope of catching the sepoys napping. It was 
a large garden, containing many pakke buildings, some of which 
were utilised as bar s by the sepoys, Upon a broad embank- 
ment were built) several barracks, loop- holed for musketry, and 
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commanding a mosque and tomb in the centre. There were besides 
several unoccupied barracks and the hospital, all strong for defence. 
How the news leaked out is unknown, but the sepoys were quite 
prepared for the visit, and were drawn up in line, ready to receive the 
sailors, ‘The mosque, which formed their centre, was strongly held, 
the two guns being masked in rear. 

The Officer Commanding the Native Infantry and the Licute- 
nant in command of the Artillery, went forward to persuade the men 
to lay down their arms: but before they had gone far a volley showed 
them the futility of the attempt, The sailors, who had formed line, 
with the howitzers on their left, replied with a volley which did great 
execution, The order was now given to charge, but the sepoys 
rushed to oceupy the barracks, especially those on the embankment. 
The sailors followed and plicd their bayonets freely, but. the Pandies 
bolted and sought the cover of the loop-holed walls. Another party 
attacked the mosque and tomb, while the howitzers engaged the 
9-pounders. Many scpoys were killed in this part of the garden, the 
sailors relying upon the cold steel. Quarter was not asked or offer- 
ed, it was fight to the death with “Cawnpore” ringing in their ears. 

After half-an-hour’s stiff fighting the buildings were carried, 
though not without considerable loss, chiefly incurred while leaving 
the barracks on the embankment. The sepoys now gathered for 
their last stand round the 9-pounder which was still in action ; 
and the sailors, reforming behind the embankment, prepared to 
charge down upon them. Mr. Mayo, who was awarded the Victoria 
Cross for his gallantry, led twenty of his men on full speed direct 
for the gun. At the same moment the party from the mosque 
appeared upon the sepoy’s left flank when they abandoned the gun, 
which was turned upon them, and fled. 

In less than three-quarters of an hour the sailors had beaten 
four times their number out of a very strong position, Forty-one 
sepoys were found dead in the Lal Bagh; while the sailors lost. three 
killed and sixteen wounded. The station was now considered _per- 
fectly safe, as it was not anticipated that the Chittagong regiment 
would desire to share the fate of their friends. Still every precau- 
tion was taken, and both sailors and volunteers were kept in readiness 
to turn out if required. The sepoys, however, had had enough, and 
fled into the wilds of Bhutan. The three prisoners who had been 
taken were duly tried by a drum-head court martial and hanged. 

In February 1859 Lieutenant Lewis was ordered to Dibrugarh 
to act against the Abor hillmen; his detachment numbered two 
officers and sixty-two seamen, ‘Lhe remainder of the foree was 
composed of thirty-five of the Assam Local Artillery with two 12- 
pounders and two mortars 2150 men of the Ist Assam Light Infantry 
battalion ; and 150 auxiliaries. The whole was under the command 
of Lientenant-Colonel Hannas, Assam Light Infantry, and the follow- 
ing is his report of the operations :—“ I have the honour to acquaint 
you that the expedition under my command reached the vicinity of 
Pashce Ghat on the 20th instant and on the 27th instant (February). 
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T proceeded from that point with a party to the attack of Pashee 
and the adjoining Meyong Abor village of Romkang, which was 
effectually carried out, and these two positions taken and completely 
destroyed by 4 p.m. when I returned to the camp, established at 
Pashee Ghat. I beg to state that the resistance made by the Abors 
to our advance was most obstinate and determined; which they 
were enabled to do through their thorough knowledge of the ground, 
their peculiar skill as marksmen and their formidable barricades 
and stockades, eleven in| number, from the river bank, nine of 
which the enemy defended, and in three instances it was necessary to 
use a 12-pounder 4azjtuoy gun to open the way for the assault. 
The enclosed list of killed and wounded will show that we had to 
contend against a formidable enemy, armed with a powerful weapon 
in skilful hands; the strong nature of the defences keeping the 
attacking party unavoidably exposed, not only to the fire from the 
front, but from both Hanks, and from trees and heights occupied by 
the enemy. However, all went down before the gallantry of the 
troops. The village of Romkang and three strong positions were 
carried at the point of the bayonet by our gallant band of Europeans, 
Indian Navy, and the advance guard, under Lieutenant Lewis and 
Davies, with Mr. Midshipman Mayo. The position of Pashee was 
taken by Major Reid and myself, the niain body of native troops, 
with the local artillery and a 12-pounder howitzer gun. In such 
jungle positions, and with the prevailing practice of carrying their 
wounded, the loss of the enemy cannot be ascertained; “but they 
must have sutfered considerably, particularly in the defence of Rom- 
kang, where the conflict was hand-to-hand. 1 beg leave to express 
my utmost satisfaction with the conduct of the troops engaged, 
European and native. I would especially notice for your “infor: 
mation, and that of the Right Honourable the Commander-in-Chief, 
the very gallant conduct of the Indian Naval Brigade, under Liewte- 
nant Lewis, I.N., with Lieutenant Davies and Mr. Midshipman 
Mayo, ILN. Lieutenant Lewis had a narrow escape, an arrow fired at 
a very short distance lodging in his cap pocket. Lieutenant Davies, 
who gallantly led the advance guard throughout the whole of the 
operations of the day, was, I am sorry to say, severely hit in the left 
breast and left arm. Mr Midshipman Mayo also, a gallant young 
lad, who was prominently forward on all occasions, was slightly 
wounded in the finger. I beg to report that the conduct of these 
otticers was most ant and exemplary.” The fighting was undoubt- 
edly very severe, as witness the losses; she small party of seamen 
alone losing four killed and twenty-one wounded, chiefly by arrows, 
the barbs of which were steeped in aconite poison. The path at the 
foot-hills was planted with pienjzes, small poisoned stakes, and the 
elephants carrying the mountain guns and ammunition were lamed 
by these. Twenty-two villages were represented in the fight which 
would give the enemy a strength of over 1,200. Lieutenant Lewis 
was so much impressed by their fighting qualities that he gave as 
his opinion that should any subsequent « ‘operations become necessary 
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European troops would have to be employed. Beyond complimentary 
orders Lieutenants Lewis and Davies obtained no pwnd for their 
services. 

The presence of the sailors at Dibrugarh was evidently grati- 
fying to the inhabitants for at the time one of them wrote to a 
Bengal paper as follows :—“ At present we fecl tolerably secure, as 
there are upwards of 150 men of the Naval Brigade in the province, 
fifty-six of whom are at this station. Nearly all the men have 
ponies such as they are, and at all hours of the day you can see 
them galloping madly about at a neck-or-nothing pace. The 
Kutcherry fa been converted into a temporary barrack for their 
accommodation, at one end of which they have fitted up a theatre. 
I attended a performance there the other night and was not a little 
amused: the women’s parts are taken by huge, strapping, broad- 
shouldered he-fellows, with anything but feminine voices. However 
in the jungle one is not disposed to be over-fastidious. We have no 
ballet as yet, but I do not despair of our attaining even that last 
touch of civilisation. 

The extra men, to make up the 150, had been sent up by 
Government, at the request of the tea-planters, on account of the 
threatening aspect of the Assam Light Infantry. 

Prior to the expedition referred to above Lieutenant Davies 
had undertaken an expedition against the Abors. His force consisted 
of a party of seamen and 115 Gurkhas of the Assam Infantry 
under Captain Lowther. The expedition proceeded 20 miles up the 
Dehony in canoes when they landed, and attacked and burnt a 
village which offered a stout resistance, throwing isoned arrows 
and spears and rolling down boulders which were tied with strips 
of bamboo, and let loose on the invaders underneath. The force 
was ina critical position, for the enemy communicated with one 
another by signal, never exposing themselves, and rolling down the 
rocks at the proper moment. The detachment was without food 
for 48 hours, and encamped among the boulders by the riverside. 
There was no respite at night, and in the morning Davies found his 
coat, which he had placed on the top of his ritle, riddled by arrows 
To lure the enemy from the jungle he lay in ambush with a few 
crackshots, and sent on the remainder of his force. This strate- 
gem succeeded, for the enemy came out into the open and paid the 
inevitable toll. The British suffered several casualties on this 
occasion, and Davies did a plucky act by sucking the poison from 
the wounds of some of his men who had been struck. The Abors 
suffered severely and it was ascertained that sixty-four were killed 
and many wounded. ey 

One of the first detachments landed for service in Calcutta was 
drawn from the “ Auckland,” of China fame, and was commanded 
by Lieutenant Carew. It consisted of one hundred sailors and 
Marines—Bombay Artillerymen—-with Midshipmen Brownlow of the 
“Auckland” and Cotgrave of the “Semiramis,” and proceeded to 
Barrackpore, where it was attached to the 20th Horse field-battery. 
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One of Carew’s first duties was to disarm the native artillerymen of 
the battery, and then he sat to work to drill his men. He says “I 
felt quite at home with the battery, but the 120 horses belonging to it 
F left entirely in the hands of their captain, who was attached to the 
battery with me, and it was agreed between us that he should drill 
and manceuvre when limbered up, but when unlimbered for action I 
should take command, being the senior officer.” The two officers 
subordinated professional jealousies to the public weal, and worked 
together with praiseworthy unanimity. Subsequently a bullock 
battery was given him in exchange, as the English drivers were too 
heavy for the horses, and apparently the latter quickly discovered 
the difference for they soon got rid of their riders. 

It was an anxious time for all until the arrival of H. M.’s 84th 
Regiment and other troops from China. Carew writes of this 
period :—“ Very many an anxious night have I spent by my battery 
ready in a moment to limber up and march against the men whom 
we all knew were only waiting the signal to attack us. Now all 
anxiety was past, and stern retaliation upon those who caused it, 
was left for my battery to make; but even while I admitted the 
justice-of the punishment, I could not but feel admiration for the 
coolness and courage displayed by the men who, lashed to my guns, 
with the port-fires lighted ready at the word to destroy them, could 
await that moment without the play or twitch of a nerve or muscle 
in face or body. On the second occasion of my having to execute 
some of the native officers, while waiting for the conclusion of 
General Hearsey’s address to the assembled troops, one prisoner, 
‘lashed to the gun nearest to me, said in calm tone, ‘Sir, may I speak 
to the Adjutant of my regiment ?’ I immediately despatched one of 
the gun’screw to make known his request. Upon the Adjutant 
arriving, he thanked him for coming, and said, ‘ There are some rupees 
due to me for pay, will you send them to my wife?’ mentioning her 
village. To which the Adjutant replied, ‘No; all property of a 
-‘mutineer is forfeited to Government.’ ‘True,’ said the prisoner, 
‘but this was due before I became a mutineer.’ The next moment 
I saw the signal from the Major of Brigade, and gave the word that 
sent him to eternity.” 

In April 1858, Lieutenant Carew received leave to proceed up 
country, and was ordered to join Brigadier Corfield, who was operat- 
ing in the Jagdaspur district. His force consisted of 110 sailors, 
with the same midshipmen as at Barrackpore, with two 9-pounders 
and two 54-inch mortars. The first hundred and twenty miles 
was performed by rail, and for the remainder carts were provided 
for the baggage. The rebels were very active and had recently 
defeated a British force of 140 men of H. M.’s 35th Regiment, 
50 European sailors of the Bengal Marine with two guns, and 200 
Sikhs under Captain Le Grand, commanding the troops at Arrah. 
The force was seized with panic in the jungles and returned to 
Arrah, having lost 141 Europeans, including three officers, and three 
guns and ammunition, The Sikhs alone behaved well. On Lieu- 
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tenant Carew’s arrival at Arrah he found there H. M.’s 6th 
Regiment, half a battery of Royal Artillery, a portion of Captain 
Peel’s Naval Brigade, under Lieutenant Hay, R.N., and some Sikh 
cavalry and infantry. Sir Edward Lugard prepared to co-operate 
with Corfield and on the 6th of May cleared the rebels out of Jagdas- 
pur. On the 11th another combined attack was made upon them, 
which is thus described by Brigadier Corfield :—-“ I have the honour 
to report for the information of Brigadier-General Sir Edward 
Lugard, K.C.B., that yesterday, after I had detached my cavalry; 
and two 9-pounder guns of the Royal Artillery, with you, on hearing 
firing in the direction of Juttowra, I immediately proceeded with 
the following force towards the jungle:—H. M.’s 6th Regi- 
ment, with drafts, 750 strong; Indian Naval Brigade, two 9- 
pounders, one 54 inch mortar, and 110 men; Sikh Battalion, 60 
men. After advancing about two miles, and just at the entrance of 
the jungle, the enemy opened fire upon me, on which I advanced 
three companies of infantry in skirmishing order, and opened fire with 
my guns. After considerable opposition, I brought up my right 
shoulder, driving the rebels towards my left, in the direction you 
had proceeded in with the cavalry and artillery ; all firing on my 
right then ceased, as I had arranged with you that I should not 
advance into the jungle unless I heard long continued firing in the 
Juttowra direction. f then halted to watch the outlets of the 
jungle on this side ; about half-an-hour afterwards the rebels again 
appeared in force, moving from our left towards the position they 
first occupied. On this I advanced, and reinforcing the skirmishers, 
closed round the village and stormed it. The rebels then retreated 
into other villages close at hand. I pursued them steadily, burnin; 

each village as I took it. At sunset I recalled my skirmishers, an 

was returning to camp, when the Brigadier-General’s message to 
advance on Juttowra reached me. I have the honour to enclose a 
return of my casualties; it is impossible to estimate correctly the 
loss of the rebels, but I have every reason to believe it must have 
been heavy, more particularly on my left. I beg to state that I 
have every reason to be satistied with the conduct of the officers and 
men engaged both with the infantry under Major Stratton. H. 
M.'s 6th Regiment, and the Indian Naval Brigade, under Lieutenant 
Carew, worked their guns admirably.” 

Lieutenant Carew, in his report to Captain Campbell, states 
that his guns were in action for four hours, his force having marched 
14 miles under a burning sun, and before there was time to get a 
meal, started off again. The detachment lost three men from 
exposure. The heat of the Indian summer caused much sickness and, 
among others, Lieutenant Carew was invalided. Brigadier Corfield, 
in forwarding the proceedings of the Medical Board, wrote:—“ I have 
this opportunity of requesting that on the expiration of his leave, 
Lieutenant Carew may be allowed to take command of the party he 
has left here, as he has proved himself both a most useful and 
zealous officer, and his men are in a fine state of discipline.” 
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A detachment of 40 men and two guns, under Commander 
Batt, rendered good service at Buxar, in August 1858. Major Carr, 
Madras Rifles, reported as follows:—QOn the 11th of August, having 
been called on by Captain Broome, commanding Doomraon, for 
assistance, as a large body of rebels were moving on this post, I 
immediately sent off troop anda half of the military train, in 
all 50 sabres, and 120 Sikh cavalry, under Lieutenant Kyall, the 
whole commanded by Captain Nason, Military Train; I proceeded 
myself during the night with two companies of the 84th, on ele- 
phants, and 50 Madras Rifles. On the 12th the enemy, said to be 
from 1,500 to 2,000, 800 of whom were sepoys, were reported to me 
to be posted in and around the village of Chowgain, about six miles 
off. went out of Doomraon a short way in their direction, but 
finding the country so difficult for cavalry, for it was all enclosed, 
and having in all only about 150 infantry, of whom 100 only were 
Europeans, I returned, and sent into Buxar for the two Naval 
Brigade guns, which, with one other company of the 84th, arrived 
at 12 at night; this they were enabled to do by the fortuitous 
presence here of some bullocks and some drivers of the Bengal 
Artillery, which have been detained here by the clesing of the 
communications. Thus reinforced, on the morning of the 13th, 
as soon as I could get certain information of the rebels, I marched 
out in the direction of the enemy on the Chowgain road. When 
about four miles out, the rebels were reported in front, advancing 
in three large bodies; on reaching the end of the enclosures I saw 
one large body posted in a tope behind rising ground, about 400 
yards on my left front; I had a company of the 84th extended 
on that flank, and then advanced the guns which Captain Batt 
skilfully brought up. On the skirmishers advancing, the enemy 
began to retire, they were 500 or 600. Captain Batt then 
fired three shells at them, the last of which, set for 1,200 yards, fell 
amongst a number of them, killing two and wounding two others ; 
this sent them on flying. Just as I began to advance on this body, 
word was brought to me that a body of 700 sepoys, and 150 so- 
wars were passing my right flank to get round in my rear; I sent 
capes Nason with his men to stop them, which he did eventually, 
as he did everything entrusted to him. As soon as I saw the 
rebels in front clear off, I retired along the road with two companies 
of the 84th, and half the Madras Rifles, to dislodge the rebels from 
a village they had seized. On the approach of the gun, etc., they 
all fled, throwing away their clothes and shoes. Knowing that a 
third body was working round on my flank, I could not venture yet 
to let the cavalry pursue; indeed I was told that the body on the 
left were getting round to Doomraon. I had sent a troop of Sikh 
cavalry to stop them some time before, and they were reported to 
me as having halted, and I afterwards heard that, on the report of 
the first gun, they went towards Arrah, plundcring on the way.” 

On the 27th of September 1858, Acting-Master Chicken gained 
the Victoria Cross. Brigadier Douglas, C.B., was kecping up the 
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communications on the Grand Trunk Road, west of Dinapore. On 
the 27th of September a small column, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Turner, had halted at Khurona for breakfast. Mr. Chicken, who 
happened to be in the vicinity, on his way to Buxar, attached him- 
self to the cavalry under Lieutenant Baker which moved to attack 
the enemy in a village near Peeroo. On nearing the enemy Baker 
at first retired, and clearing the village and jungle, wheeled into 
line and charged the mutineers, who fled. In the charge Chicken 
greatly distinguished himself, and in the pursuit, swam his horse 
through a deep nala, and galloping through Kasauli, dashed into the 
sugar-cane and the jungle Beyou , accompanied by some of the best 
mounted sowars. He suddenly found himself in the presence of 
20 sepoys, and charged them without a moment's hesitation. He 
killed or wounded five but was dismounted, severely wounded, when 
four sowars came up and routed the remainder. These sowars 
received the Order of Merit. 

The above is only a selection from the many occasions on 
which the Indian Navy rendered yeoman service during the Mu- 
tiny, but are those most suitable for the purpose of these papers, 
eg., the co-operation of the Army and Navy. 


EXPEDITON AGAINST THE WAGHERS. 


The Waghers were a race of pirates inhabiting the Okhamandel 
Peninsular, on the Katthiawar coast. The Indian Navy had been 
employed against them in 1820, with a body of troops under Colonel 
Stanhope, at the storm of Dwarka. 

In 1858 the Waghers seized the island of Beyt, and, on the 3rd 
of April, defeated a force composed of two companies of the 10th 
Native Infantry and some details of the 16th N.I. and Marine 
Battation, with a loss of six killed and twenty-six wounded, which, 
while en route from Karachi to Surat, had attempted to-carry the 
fort by escalade. The Waghers evacuated the fort the same night, 
but, under the impression that Government had their hands full 
with the Mutiny, reoccupied it and Dwarka the following year, and 
began to levy toll on the pilgrims who came to worship at the famous 
shrines. In September the Bombay Government fitted out an 
expedition, consisting of H. M.’s 28th Regiment, a company of 
Artillery, a detachment of Sappers, the 6th Native Infantry and 200 
men of the Marine Battalion, the whole under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Donovan, of H. M.’s 33rd Regiment. 

The Indian Navy supplied the “ Ferooz,” “ Zenobia,” “ Berenice,’ 
“ Victoria,” “Clyde,” and “Constance”; Commander Cruttenden of 
the “ Ferooz” being senior naval officer. On the 29th of September 
the squadron sailed, escorting three transports with the troops, and 
arrived off Beyt,at the entrance to the Gulf, on the 3rd of October. 
The next day was spent in reconnoitring, while the boats cut out the 
native craft lying in-shore, and the ships took up a position half 
a mile south of the fort, whence the castle was bombarded through- 
out the day. Next morning, after a renewed bombardment, the 
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commanding a mosque and tomb in the centre. There were besides 
several unoccupied barracks and the hospital, all strong for defence. 
How the news leaked out is unknown, but the sepoys were quite 
prepared for the visit, and were drawn up in line, ready to receive the 
sailors, ‘The mosque, which formed their centre, was strongly held, 
the two guns being masked in rear. 

The Otticer Commanding the Native Infantry and the Licute- 
nant in command of the Artillery, went forward to persuade the men 
to lay down their arms: but before they had gone fara volley showed 
them the futility of the attempt, The sailors, who had formed line, 
with the howitzers on their lett, replied witha volley which did great 
execution, ‘The order was now given to charge, but the sepoys 
rushed to occupy the barracks, welally those on the embankment. 
The sailors followed and plied their bayonets freely, but the Pandies 
bolted and sought the cover of the loop-holed walls. Another party 
attacked the mosque and tomb, while the howitzers engaged the 
Y-pounders, Many sepoys were killed in this part of the garden, the 
sallors relying upon the cold steel Quarter was not asked or offer- 
ed, it was fight to the death with “Cawnpore” ringing in their ears. 

After half-an-hour's: stiff fighting the buildings were carried, 
though not without considerable loss, chiefly incurred while leaving 
the barracks on the embankment. The sepoys now gathered for 
their last stand round the 9-pounder which was. still in’ action ; 
and the sailors, reforming behind the embankment, prepared to 
charge down upon them. Mr. Mayo, who was awarded the Victoria 
Cross for his gallantry, led twenty of his men on full speed direct 
for the gun. At the same moment the party from the mosque 
appeared upon the sepoy’s left flank when they abandoned the gun, 
which was turned upon them, and fled. 

In less than three-quarters of an hour the sailors had beaten 
four times their number out of a very strong posi Forty-one 
sepoys were found dead in the Lal Bagh : while the s rs lost. three 
killed and sixteen wounded. The station was now considered per- 
feetly safe, as it was not anticipated that the Chittagong regiment 
would desire to share the tate of their friends. Still every precau- 
tion was taken, and both sailors and volunteers were kept in readiness 
to turn out if required. ‘The sepoys, however, had had enough, and 
fled into the wilds of Bhutan. ‘The three prisoners who had been 
taken were duly tried by a drum-head court martial and hanged. 

In February 1850) Lieutenant Lewis was ordered to Dibrugarh 
to act against the Abor hillmen; his detachment numbered two 
officers and sixty-two seamen, ‘fhe remainder of the foree was 
composed of thirty-five of the Assam Local Artillery with two 12- 
pounders and two mortars 150 men of the Est Assam Light Infantry 
battalion: and 150 auxiliaries. ‘The whole was under the command 
of Lientenant-Colonel Hannas, Assam Light Infantry, and the follow- 
ing is his report of the operations :-—" [have the honour to acquaint 
you that the expedition under my command reached the vicinity of 
Pashee Ghat on the 26th instant and on the 27th instant (February), 
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European troops would have to be employed. Beyond complimentary 
orders Lieutenants Lewis and Davies obtained no Sevan for their 
services. 

The presence of the sailors at Dibrugarh was evidently grati- 
fying to the inhabitants for at the time one of them wrote to a 
Bengal paper as follows :—“ At present we fecl tolerably secure, as 
there are upwards of 150 men of the Naval Brigade in the province, 
fifty-six of whom are at this station. Nearly all the men have 
ponies such as they are, and at all hours of the day you can see 
them galloping madly about at a neck-or-nothing pace. The 
Kutcherry bas been converted into a temporary barrack for their 
accommodation, at one end of which they have fitted up a theatre. 
I attended a performance there the other night and was not a little 
amused: the women’s parts are taken by huge, strapping, broad- 
shouldered he-fellows, with anything but feminine voices. However 
in the jungle one is not disposed to be over-fastidious, We have no 
ballet as yet, but I do not despair of our attaining even that last 
touch of civilisation. 

The extra men, to make up the 150, had been sent up by 
Government, at the request of the tea-planters, on account of the 
threatening aspect of the Assam Light Infantry. 

Prior to the expedition referred to above Lieutenant Davies 
had undertaken an expedition against the Abors. His force consisted 
of a party of seamen and 115 Gurkhas of the Assam Infantry 
under Captain Lowther. The expedition proceeded 20 miles up the 
Dehony in canoes when they landed, and attacked and burnt a 
village which offered a stout resistance, throwing poisoned arrows 
and spears and rolling down boulders which were tied with strips 
of bamboo, and let loose on the invaders underneath. The force 
was in a critical position, for the encmy communicated with one 
another by signal, never exposing themselves, and rolling down the 
rocks at the proper moment. The detachment was without food 
for 48 hours, and encamped among the boulders by the riverside. 
There was no respite at night, and in the morning Davies found his 
coat, which he had placed on the top of his rite, riddled by arrows 
To lure the enemy from the jungle he lay in ambush with a few 
crackshots, and sent on the remainder of his force This strate- 
gem succeeded, for the enemy came out into the open and paid the 
inevitable toll, The British sutfered several casualties on this 
oceasion, and Davies did a plucky act by sucking the poison from 
the wounds of some of his men who had been struck. The Abors 
suffered severely and it was ascertained that sixty-four were killed 
and many wounded. etd, 

One of the first detachments landed for service in Calcutta was 
drawn from the “ Auckland,” of China fame, and was commanded 
by Lieutenant Carew. It consisted of one hundred sailors and 
Marines—Bombay Artillerymen—-with Midshipmen Brownlow of the 
“ Auckland” and Cotgrave of the “Semiramis,” and proceeded to 
Barrackpore, where it was attached to the 20th Horse field-battery. 
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order was given to storm, and at 2 p.M. the troops were landed, under 
a heavy fire from the enemy, protected by the guns of the squadron. 
The boats’ crews, with field-pieces, also landed and covered the 
advance of the troops. The attempts to escalade met with a heavy 
fire from the loop-holed curtains and failed. The face of the fort 
was covered by an entanglement of prickly pear, and it was resolved 
to withdraw the troops and resume the bombardment. The chief 
now offered to surrender, if the garrison was allowed to march out 
with its arms, but as unconditional surrender was the order, the 
flag of truce was hauled down. Soon after dark, however, the Waghers 
evacuated the fort which was occupied on the following day. It was 
wonderful that the garrison should have held out for so long, for the 
“Ferooz” alone fired 1,400 rounds The walls were from 20 to 40 feet 
thick and 30 to 40 feet high; and in the unsuccessful assault the 
attackers lost one officer and 13 men of H. M.’s 28th Regiment, and 
one officer and 9 men of the 6th N.I. killed; and 2 officers and 33 men 
of the 28th, 10 of the 6th N. I. and 2 of the Marine Battalion wounded. 

The “ Zenobia” arrived at Bombay with the wounded on the 11th 
of October, and returned on the 14th to assist in the reduction of 
Dwarka, for which a sccond column of troops, under Colonel Scobie, 
marched by land. The squadron was reinforced by the “ Clive,” and 
proceeded to Dwarka off which the force was assembled. 

A correspondent of the Bombay Gazette gives the following 
account of the operations:— 

“Tn order to make Colonel Scobie’s force, which was supposed to 
be about five miles inland, aware of our presence, the ‘ Ferooz ’ steamed 
in abreast of the town, and fired eight shells into it, this being 
the preconcerted signal, and then anchored to the north-west, nearly 
opposite to Roopon Bunder, which is 14 miles north of Dwarka. 
This is the only place where the troops could effect a landing, on 
account of the surf which runs all along the coast, with the exception 
of a few sheltered places. But there is rather an imposing looking 
fort there, and we noticed horsemen riding between it and the 
town, evidently making preparations to defend it; so the “Clyde” 
gun-boat, towing the ‘ Ferooz,’ ‘Berenice’ and ‘ Zenubia’s’ first cutters, 
in charge of Lieutenant Wilson, anchored off it, and commenced 
firing, which was kept up for some time, when the boat’s crews rushed 
up to the fort and took it, much to the surprise of everybody as it 
was expected to have been decided in the usual Wagher style, and the 
Colonel commanding the ficld-piece stated that he would not have 
landed there with less than a thousand men; so this was a feather 
in Jack’s cap. On the afternoon of the next day, the troops disem- 
barked, and in conjunction with Colonel Scobie’s forces formed a circle 
round the land side of the town. I forgot to mention that as soon as 
the Jacks had taken the fort, Lieutenant Nixon, commanding the 
“Clyde” landed a Sa alone howitzer, which afterwards harassed 
the enemy a good deal, disabling the gun they brought to the front, 
killing two, and wounding a good many. The first thing to be 
done was to disable the guns, of which they appear to have a good 
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many, and a 10-inch mortar. The artillery had gradually got their 
batteries to work, and for the last three days the “Ferooz” and 
“ Zenobia ” had been shelling the town. At first the military big- 
wigs were cautious about going tu work, lest they should fire over 
on the troops on the other side ; but, after seeing the practice that was 
made at Beyt by the ships, they ought to have had more confidence ; 
however they appear to have recovered. The firing from the ships was 
heavier than the whole of the shore batteries put together. H. M.’s 
sloop “Clive” arrived on the 25th, when a Naval Brigade was 
formed, consisting of three Lieutenants—Sedley, commanding, 
Crockett from the “Ferooz” and Hall from the “Zenobia”—9 
midshipmen and 120 blue-jackets. These landed on the 26th, and the 
next morning at once took upa position above 150 yards from the outer 
forts and temples, taking possession of a square-looking tower. They 
were not long left in peace here, for the enemy commenced a heavy 
fire of musketry, and after a short time brought a gun to bear on 
them. Before dark they had two officers, Lieutenant Hall and Mr. 
Midshipman Pulman, and four men wounded. They had brought a 
12-pounder field-piece up with them, but it became disabled after 
a few rounds ; so they had no means of silencing the enemy's guns, 
and there was no cover for them beyond that afforded at the back of 
the square tower, the single walls of which were too thin to resist 
round-shot, and there was barely room for 120 men. However, 
Lieutenant Sedley was determined to hold the position at all hazards, 
as it was an important one. That night the Waghers made an assault 
in two parties, one in front and one round by the breach under the 
high ground on which the town stands. They rushed on, yelling like 
fiends, but were repulsed with great loss—after killing one seaman and 
wounding five others. The man who was killed was almost cut in 
two and otherwise frightfully mangled. The number of the enemy 
killed is not known, but they were three hours carrying away their 
wounded. There must already have been a great number killed, as 
every night large fires were seen burning their dead. Yesterday two 
more wounded were added to the Naval Brigade casualties, in 
trying to take possession of an advanced fort. When I say trying, it 
was taken; and before yon could make that popular exclamation 
‘Jack Robinson,’ a midshipman was climbing to the top of the 
temple and in five minutes more the Union Jack was flying where the 
Wagher flag had been. The breastworks the enemy had built up 
were knocked down ; the party then retired, as the place was too 
large, and in too crumbling a state to hold, and there was a heavy 
fire of musketry on them. The batteries are hard at work as I write 
and the ships will open fire again in a few minutes. On the 
evening of the 30th, the Waghers made a sortie on the sailor’s bat- 
tery, but were repulsed with severe loss. Early on Tuesday morning 
(1st November. they evacuated the fort, cutting their way through 
the piquets of the 28th Regiment, severely wounding one officer and 
three men. ‘They passed close to the 28th camp, but the corps could 
do nothing towards intercepting them, owing to the darkness,” 
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GUN VERSUS HOWITZER, IN THE HEAVY ARTILLERY 
OF A FIELD ARMY. 


A review of Major K. K. Knapp’s “ commended ” essay in the 
Journal of the Royal Artillery Institution. 


By CoLonex F, G. Stone, p.sc. 


Major Knapp has, in the excellent essay under review, brought 
forward arguments for the abolition of a long range gun in the 
heavy artillery, and for its replacement by a heavy field howitzer : 
he regrets the necessity for reopening “ the subject of heavy artillery 
armament, just at the time when the heavy batteries at home are 
being armed with a heavy gun of the most modern type, but it is 
unavoidable, since the question now is, whether guns are any 
longer a necessary or suitable equipment for heavy artillery.” 

The arguments in support of the contention for a howitzer 
in lieu of a heavy gun appear so weighty and are so well put, that 
even a moderately critical reader is almost persuaded to accept 
them without further examination, and it is to guard against too 
hasty an acceptance of the views put forward that I propose to 
oe I hope without bias, the validity of the arguments ad- 

uced. 

Major Knapp’s initial argument is that a heavy long range gun 
was @ necessary equipment for heavy artillery, only so long as the 
field artillery was armed with the 15-pr., but now.“ the comparatively 
short ranging 15-pr. has given place to the 184-pr. quick-firing . 
ficld gun, which is effective up to 7,500 yards—a range sufficient 
for all practical purposes in any theatre of war—and consequently 
much of the wore which has hitherto been assigned to the heavy 
guns on account of their long ranging powers, will in future be 
carried out by the ficld artillery.” 

The effectiveness of the 18-pr. shrapnel at 7,500 yards is how- 
ever not to be accepted without comment, and the essayist has 
somewhat overstated his case. At present there is no fuze in the 
service which will burst the 18-pr. shrapnel at ranges over 6,200 
yards; it is true that there is one now being experimented with, 
which will burst the shrapnel at ranges up to 7,500 yards, and there 
is no reason why it should not be successful. But a more serious 
matter is the fact that clevation cannot be given to the gun for 
ranges over 6,200 yards, without sinking the trail, and though this 
procedure might be successfully resorted to occasionally for ranges 
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even up to 7,000 yards, it is extremely doubtful whether the run- 
ning out springs would work satisfactorily for continuous and rapid 
fire at any greater range. At an elevation of over 23 degrees which 
is required for a range of 7,500 yards, it is more than likely that 
the gun would be far from effective as a Q.-F. gun, even if it could 
fire continuously at a slower rate. The carriage was constructed 
to enable the gun to fire as a Q.-F. gun at ranges up to 6,200 yards, 
every 100 yards added to this means additional elevation ina 
rapidly increasing ratio, and a weight for the running out springs 
to lift, for which they were not designed. 

It is obvious that on rocky or frozen ground this device of 
sinking the trail will not be practicable; at the battle of Mukden, 
for instance, it would have been absolutely impracticable, as a pick 
could make no impression on the frozen ground. 

It will therefore be evident that, as I have said, the essayist 
has somewhat overstated his case; and it must be acknowledged 
that the 18-pr. could not on all occasions do the work of the 60-pr. 
at ranges between 6,200 yards and 7,500 yards, and therefore that 
the 60-pr. cannot be lightly dismissed even on the unproved as- 
sumption that 7,500 yards is a” range sufficient for all practical 
purposes 

Let us now examine the essayist’s argument, apart from the 
difficulties mentioned above with reference to sinking the trail, and 
consider the following questions without prejudice :— 

(1) Is the 18-pr. shrapnel as effective as the 60-pr. shrapnel 
at 7,500 yards or at ranges approximating thereto ? 

(2) Is it necessary to consider ranges over 7,500 yards at all? 

As regards (1) :— 

Let us consider the principal uses of long range shrapnel fire 
rom guns: some of the most important are :—Iw the attack 

(4) for enfilading the enemy’s artillery positions or infantry 
trenches ; 

(6) for attacking the enemy’s supports or reserves, or other 
bodies of troops manveuvring in rear of the line of resist- 
ance; for “searching”; for “cutting off the point of 
attack ” by means of cross fire. 

In the purswit, for attacking the enemy's main body, over the 
head of his rear guard. 

In the defence, for causing the attacker to deploy at the maxi- 
mum distance, and for compelling turning movements to be executed 
on a wide are. 

Now for all these purposes, the effect of the shrapnel will be 
directly proportional to the flatness of the trajectory, and to the 
remaining velocity at the time of bursting ; in fact, the depth of the 
zone covered by effective shrapnel bullets will be a direct measure 
of the value of the fire. 

The following table shows at a glance how the 18-pr. shrapnel 
compared with the 60-pr. shrapnel in those particulars which im- 
mediately affect the depth of the zone of etfective shrapnel as well 
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as the time of flight and accuracy of shooting at the maximum range 
for the 18-pr., v73., 7,500 yards. 


| 50°/, OF ROUNDS FALL IN. 


Angle of Remaining Time of | 
Nature of gun. mat Seber! Pei —————-"-"-_—- 
descent. velocity, f.s.| flight, secs. Length, Breadth, 
2 yards. yards. 
60. pr. 18°50" 913 18-90 | 75°6 95 
18-pr. 36°3 | 704 27-74 770 v5 


The question of comparative accuracy may at once be dismissed, 
the difference between the shooting of the two guns in this respect 
being inappreciable, and almost literally “as broad as it is long.” 

The difference in the time of flight also is not a matter of great 
importance, but such as it is, it is in favour of the 60-pr. : 

The really important differences are in the angle of descent, 
which in the case of the 18-pr. is practically double that of the 60- 
pr; and in the remaining velocity, which in the case of the 18-pr. 
is more than 200 f.s. less than that of the 60-pr. 

In addition to the remaining velocity of the shell, we must 
consider that the bullets of the 60-pr. are 35 to the pound, against 
41 to the pound in the case of the 18-pr.; this factor gives a suffi- 
cient “striking energy ” at an appreciably longer distance from the 
point of burst. 

We have no experimental data to go on, and it is not possible to 
calculate, with absolute precision, how much further the 60-pr. 
shrapnel bullet would range effectively after the burst of the shell 
than that of the 18-pr.; but it appears quite a moderate estimate to 
say that at 7,500 yards’ range, the depth of zone covered by effective 
shrapnel bullets, will be twice as great in the case of the 60-pr. as 
in the case of the 18-pr.; the actual number of bullets which fall in 
this zone is dealt with later, it does not affect the question now 
under discussion. 

If we compare the range tables of the two guns at shorter 
ranges, we shall find that, in respect to angle of descent, that of 
the 60-pr. shrapnel is roughly half as steep as that of the 18-pr. 
all through; and the difference in remaining velocity is greater in 
comparison, as the range gets shorter. 


It ia interesting to note that whereas the limit of the 18-pr. shrapnel is reached 
at 7,500 yards, because, beyond that range. the bullets would not have effective striking 
energy at 200 yards from the point of burst: the limit of the 60-pr. shrapnel, on the 
other hard, is fixed at 9,500 yards, simply because it was considered impracticable to 
employ shrapnel fire usefully heyond that range: the following table shows that. there 
is no question of the shrapnel becoming ineffective owing to insufficient striking energy, 
and that even up to 10,400 yards, the accuracy is not gravely affected, while the angle 
of descent is still less than that of the 18-pr. at 7,500 yarda. 
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2. OF ROUNDS FALL IN. 


Range 60-pr. | 


a Remaining ee ees 
B, lL. Angle of descent, velocity, fs Soa oe 
yards. | yarda, 
7,500 | 913 756 | 9:5 
ov 00 x69 81-3 ve 
; 864 93:8 | 163 


It has been clearly demonstrated that the 18-pr. shrapnel is 
not as effective as the 60-pr. shrapnel at 7,500 yards, or at ranges 
approximating thereto, or in fact at any ranges, in respect to depth 
of zone covered by effective shrapnel. 

We now have to consider (2) Is it necessary to consider ranges 
over 7,500 yards at all? Major Knapp thinks 7,500 yards “ suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes in any theatre of war,” owing to the 
difficulty of observation at “ longer ranges. ” 

It is however at ranges over 7,500 yards that heavy artillery 
expects to achieve its most important results : it will be readily ad- 
mitted that enfilade fire is at once the most deadly and at the same 
time the most difficult nature of fire to obtain, owing usually to the 
impossibility of taking an enfilading position without coming so 
close to another portion of the enemy’s line that the enfilading 
batteries are certain to be wiped out before they can establish an 
effective fire. But the long range of the 60-pr. enables a heavy 
battery to take a position for enfilade fire, so much further from 
the enemy’s line, while still in prolongation of the line to be enfi- 
laded, that what would be out of the question for a field battery is 
perfectly practicable for a heavy battery. 

Many instances could be quoted from the Russo-Japanese War, 
in which long range shrapnel fire of heavy guns for enfilading the 
Russian artillery positions, when they could not be reached effectively 
in any other way, would have been invaluable. The two most 
notable of these were :— 

(1) The attack by the Japanese II Army on the redoubtable 
Shou-shan-po position, before Liao-yang: in this case the Russian 
batteries were so admirably placed that nothing could touch them, 
and the Japanese were utterly unable to carry the position, until 
a successful night attack brought the 48 hours’ fighting to a close 
just as the Russian Commander-in-Chief had aa orders to retire. 
Practicably the only vulnerable point in the position was the 
prolongation of the Russian right Hank towards Wang-erh-tung; a 
heavy battery placed near this point could have enfiladed the whole 
line, at ranges of from 7,000 to 9,000 yards; closer ranges were 
impossible to obtain owing to the commanding hill on the Russian 
right fank which dominated the entire plain and was situated at 
a distance of 6,000 yards from Wang-erh-tung: this hill, though 
prohibiting a nearer approach to the Russian position, was altogether 
separate from the group of hills on which the main Russian artillery 
position was so cleverly concealed from the front, and was separated 
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therefrom by a plain 500 yards in width; the commanding hill, 
being in echelon to the rear of the prolongation of the artillery 
position, allowed a clear view to be obtained from the neighbour- 
hood of Wang-erh-tung across the plain along the rear of the group 
of hills occupied by the artillery. There was however no heavy 
artillery available. 

(2) Again at the battle of Ta-shi-chiao, the batterics of the 
Japanese right wing, though twice as numerous as those of the 
Russians, were unable even to locate the guns opposed to them, which 
swept all lines of approach so successfully that the Japanese frontal 
attack failed throughout the day in their portion of the field; and 
it was only by a costly night attack that the position was ultimately 
carried. In this case, there was a position near Sung-chia-tun in the 
Japanese centre from which the Russian artillery positions opposite 
the Japanese right could have been taken in enfilade by heavy 
artillery at ranges of from 5,000 yards to 8,400 yards. Here again 
however there was no heavy artillery available. 

It would be easy to multiply instances in which effective fire 
at ranges over 7,500 yards would have been most valnable, but we 
have to meet the argument brought up against these longer ranges, 
owing to “ difficulty of observation.” Now this argument cannot be 
allowed to hold water for an instant ; it presupposes that observation 
must always be from the position of the battery, whereas in practice 
such will seldom be the case at long ranges: there is in fact no 
limit to the proximity to the target of the battery commander, 
observation ofticer, or staff officer of artillery who may be controlling 
or directing the fire, except such as is imposed by the presence of the 
enemy, provided that telephone communication has been established 
between him and the battery: there is nothing new in this, it is 
part of our regular training in the heavy artillery; and towards the 
end of the Russo-Japanese War, Captain B. Vincent, R.F.A., tells 
us that “in the IIT Japanese Army, artillery officers were sometimes 
sent forward with hand shields and telephones, whose duty it was to 
keep so far as possible with the advancing infantry and to send back 
their observations to the line of guns.” 

Having dismissed the question of (1) the superiority of the 
60-pr. gun in regard to depth of effective shrapnel zone at long 
ranges under 7,500 yards as compared with the 18-pr., and (2) the 
utility of firing at all at ranges over 7,500 yards, we pass to another 

joint. 

y Major Knapp argues that “in carrying out any task, the field 
guns can fire more than three times as many shells as the 60-pr. guns 
without any greater proportionate expenditure of ammunition, and 
the effect of their fire should be greatcr on account of the larger 
number of bullets which are poured upon the enemy’s position.” As 
regards the greater “number of bullets,” this only amounts to 
about 10 per cent, and at long ranges the harder hitting and deeper 
searching of the 60-pr. shrapnel bullets would probably fully com- 
pensate for their slightly smaller numbers, 
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A detachment of $00 men and two guns, under Commander 
Batt, rendered youd service at Bawar in August USo8 0 Majer Carr, 
Madras Rides, reported as fellows :— On the Pith of Angust, having 
been called on by Captain Broome, commanding Doommen, for 
aistance, as oa large bedy oof rebels were mosing on this petl 
Immediately sent otf atresp and a half of the military tran, in 
all 50 sabres, and 120 Sikh cavalry, under Ticotenant Ryall, the 
whole commanded by Captain Nason, Military ‘Pron. I proce eded 
moveclf during the night with two companies of the 4th, on cle. 
phants, and 50 Madms Kithes, On the P2th the enemy, suid) to be 
from 1500 to 2.000, S00 of whom were sepoys, were teperted to the 
to be pested in and around the sillage of Chow gain, about) suc miles 
off went out oof Decormen a short way ain their direetion, bat 
finding the country se dithenlt for cavalry, for at) was all enciened, 
and having on all only about 150 intantry, of whom LOO only were 
Europeans, Doreturned, and) sent into Bayar for the two Naval 
Brigade ying, which, with one other company of the Séth arrived 
atl2 at might; this they were enabled to do by the fortaiteus 
presence here of seme ballocka and seme drivers of the Bengal 
Artillery, which have been detained hens by the closing: of the 
commutmeations Thus reinforeed) on the imoerning of the Pith, 
as soonoas Tocould get certain information of the rele la, Pimarched 
outan the direction of the enemy oon the Chowyain ned When 
about: four niles out, the rebels were reported in front advancing 


in three large bedhes on reaching the end oof the enclentes Do aaw 
ope large bedy pested ana tepe behind reang groond, about 400 
yards onimy left front, Pohad a company of the Roth extend d 
on that dank and then advanced the guns which Captain Bast 
slalfully brought up On the shirmishem advancing the enemy 
began te retire, they were 300 06or 6000 Captain Batt thea 
fired three ah at them, the last of which set ter D200 yards, foal 
Amongst a number of them killing two and wounding two others, 
thiasent them on Mying  dastae Phe gan te 
word was brousht teome that a beely of 700m pave and 1 ee 
war Were passim niht Hank te get reond im omy nar, Towne 
Pee Nason with hicinen te step them which he ddeventue ss 

wedhd everthing entrosted: te hit Ne een ae Pave the 


Ivance on thie beady 


as 
rebels an trontcleoar eth Pitind ale the mad with two cotipatise 
et the Abb and halt the Madras Kotha te dislade (he rebese trom 
avivage they had sized On the appreath of the gam ete thes 
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communications on the Grand Trunk Road, west of Dinapore. On 
the 27th of September a small column, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Turner, had halted at Khurona for breakfast. Mr. Chicken, who 
happened to be in the vicinity, on his way to Buxar, attached him- 
self to the cavalry under Lieutenant Baker which moved to attack 
the enemy ina village near Peeroo. On nearing the enemy Baker 
at first retired, and clearing the village and jungle. whecled into 
line and charged the mutineers, who fled. In the charge Chicken 
greatly distinguished himself, and in the pursuit, swam his horse 
through a deep nala, and galloping through Kasauli, dashed into the 
sugar-cane and the jungle beyond, accompanied by some of the best 
mounted sowars. He suddenly found himself in the presence of 
20 sepoys, and charged them without a moment's hesitation. He 
killed or wounded five but was dismounted, severely wounded, when 
four sowars came up and routed the remainder. These sowars 
received the Order of Merit. 

The above is only a selection from the many occasions on 
which the Indian Navy rendered yeoman service during the Mu- 
tiny, but are those most suitable for the purpose of these papers, 
eg., the co-operation of the Army and Navy. 


EXPEDITON AGAINST THE WAGHERS. 


The Waghers were a race of pirates inhabiting the Okhamandel 
Peninsular, on the Katthiawar coast. The Indian Navy had been 
employed against them in 1820, with a body of troops under Colonel 
Stanhope, at the storm of Dwarka. 

In 1858 the Waghers seized the island of Beyt, and, on the 3rd 
of April, defeated a force composed of two companies of the 10th 
Native Infantry and some details of the 16th N.I. and Marine 
Battation, with a loss of six killed and twenty-six wounded, which, 
while en route from Karachi to Surat, had attempted to-carry the 
fort by escalade. The Waghers evacuated the fort the same night, 
but, under the impression that Government had their hands full 
with the Mutiny, reoccupied it and Dwarka the following year, and 
began to levy toll on the pilgrims who came to worship at the famous 
shrines. In September the Bombay Government fitted out an 
expedition, consisting of H. M.’s 28th Regiment, a company of 
Artillery, a detachment of Sappers, the 6th Native Infantry and 200 
men of the Marine Battalion, the whole under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Donovan, of H. M.’s 33rd Regiment. 

The Indian Navy supplied the “ Ferooz,” “ Zenobia,” “ Berenice,’ 
“ Victoria,” “Clyde,” and “ Constance”; Commander Cruttenden of 
the “ Ferooz” being senior naval officer. On the 29th of September 
the squadron sailed, escorting three transports with the troops, and 
arrived off Beyt,at the entrance to the Gulf, on the 3rd of October. 
The next day was spent in reconnoitring, while the boats cut out the 
native craft lying in-shore, and the ships took up a position half 
a mile south of the fort, whence the castle was bombarded through- 
out the day. Next morning, after a renewed bombardment, the 
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order was given to sterm, and at 26. the troops were landed, under 
a heavy fire from the enemy, protected by the guns of the squadron, 
The boats crews, with field-qieees, alse landed and covered the 
advance ofthe troops. The attempts te escalade det with a heavy 
fire from the loep-holed curtains and tailed. The face of the fort 
was covered by an entanglement of prekly pear, and it was nesclved 
to withdraw the troops and resume the bombardment | The chief 
how offered to surrender af the garrison was allowed te march out 
with ote arms, but as uneenditienal surrender was the onder, the 
Hag of trace was hauled down | Sconmatterdark, however, the Washers 
evacuated the fort which was occupied on the folowing day. Dt was 
wondertal that the garnson should have held out ter so long. for the 
“Beroeg alone fired 1400 rounds The walls were trom 20 to BW) teet 
thick and 300 te 40 feet high, and an the unsuecersstal assenlt the 
attockers lost) one otheer and ES tunen ef Ho Mos 2sch Regiment) and 
one otheer and Ymenot the Gth NOD killed. and 2 otheers and S30 nen 
ofthe 25th, Wotthe oth N Pand 2 ot the Marine Battalion wounded 
The Znobuearnived at Bombay with the wounded on the Dith 
of October, and returned oon the [dth to assist in the reduction of 
Dwarka tor which a second colutin of troops, under Colonel Sesbie 
marched by land. ‘Phe squadron was reintereed by the "Chive and 
procecded to Dwarka oth which the force was nsembled. 

A correspondent of the Bombay Gracette gives the fellow sng 
account of the operations: = 

“Un order to make Colonel Scobie's fore, which was suppesed to 
be about tive nutes miland, aware of ear presenee, the Berooz steamed 
In abreast: of the town, and fired enght: shetis ante at) thie bears 
the preeonerrte signal and then anchornd te the porthewest, tears 
Opposite te Reopen Bunder, which as Pg tiles north ot Dw ara 
Thin as the only | where the troops could atheet a land ng on 
account of the surf which rons allateny the ecust, with the cueepenn 
ofa few sheitered Place Bat there ga ather an imyseinge | 


ang 
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many, and a 10-inch mortar. The artillery had gradually got their 
batteries to work, and for the last three days the “ Ferooz” and 
“ Zenobia ” had been shelling the town. At first the military big- 
wigs were cautious about going to work, lest they should fire over 
on the troops on the other side ; but, after seeing the practice that was 
made at Beyt by the ships, they ought to have had more confidence ; 
however they appear to have recovered. The firing from the ships was 
heavier than the whole of the shore batteries put together. H. Ms 
sloop “Clive” arrived on the 25th, when a Naval Brigade was 
formed, consisting of three Lieutenants—Sedley, commanding, 
Crockett from the “Ferooz” and Hall from the “ Zenobia”—9 
midshipmen and 120 blue-jackets. These landed on the 26th, and the 
next morning at once took up a position above 150 yards from the outer 
forts and temples, taking possession of a square-looking tower. They 
were not long left in peace here, for the enemy commenced a heavy 
fire of musketry, and after a short time brought a gun to bear on 
them. Before dark they had two officers, Lieutenant Hall and Mr. 
Midshipman Pulman, and four men wounded. They had brought a 
12-pounder field-piece up with them, but it became disabled after 
a few rounds ; so they had no means of silencing the enemy's guns, 
and there was no cover for them beyond that afforded at the back of 
the square tower, the single walls of which were too thin to resist 
round-shot, and there was barely room for 120 men. However, 
Lieutenant Sedley was determined to hold the position at all hazards, 
as it was an important one. That night the Waghers made an assault 
in two parties, one in front and one round by the breach under the 
high ground on which the town stands. They rushed on, yelling like 
fiends, but were repulsed with great loss—atter killing one seaman and 
wounding five others. The man who was killed was almost cut in 
two and otherwise frightfully mangled. The number of the enemy 
killed is not known, but they were three hours carrying away their 
wounded. There must already have been a great number killed, as 
every night large fires were seen burning their dead. Yesterday two 
more wounded were added to the Naval Brigade casualties, in 
trying to take possession of an advanced fort. When I say trying, it 
was taken; and before you could make that popular exclamation 
‘Jack Robinson, a midshipman was climbing to the top of the 
temple and in five minutes more the Union Jack was fying where the 
Wagher flag had been. The breastworks the enemy had built up 
were knocked down; the party then retired, as the place was too 
large, and in too crumbling a state to hold, and there was a heavy 
fire of musketry on them. The batteries are hard at work as I write 
and the ships will open fire again in a few minutes. On the 
evening of the 30th, the Waghers made a sortie on the sailor's bat- 
tery, but were repulsed with severe loss. Early on Tuesday morning 
(Ist November they evacuated the fort, entting their way through 
the piquets of the 28th Regiment, severely wounding one officer and 
three men. They passed close to the 28th camp, but the corps could 
do nothing towards intercepting them, owing to the darkness,” 
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GUN VERSUS HOWITZER, IN THE HEAVY ARTILLERY 
OF A FIELD ARMY. 


A review of Major K. K. Knapp’s “‘ commended ” essay in the 
Journal of the Royal Artillery Institution. 


By Co.onex F. G. STONE, p.xc. 


Major Knapp has, in the excellent essay under review, brought 
forward arguments for the abolition of a long range gun in the 
heavy artillery, and for its replacement by a heavy field howitzer : 
he regrets the necessity fur reopening “ the subject of heavy artillery 
armament, just at the time when the heavy batteries at home are 
being armed with a heavy gun of the most modern type, but it is 
unavoidable, since the question now is, whether gunk are any 
longer a necessary or suitable equipment for heavy artillery.” 

The arguments in support of the contention for a howitzer 
in lieu of a heavy gun appear so weighty and are so well put, that 
even a moderately critical reader is almost persuaded to accept 
them without further examination, and it is to guard against too 
hasty an acceptance of the views put forward that I propose to 
discuss, I hope without bias, the validity of the arguments ad- 
duced. 

Major Knapp’s initial argument is that a heavy long range gun 
was a necessary equipment for heavy artillery, only so long as the 
field artillery was armed with the 15-pr., but now “ the comparatively 
short ranging 15-pr. has given place to the I8$-pr. quick-firing 
field gun, which is effective up to 7,500 yards—a range sutticient 
for all practical purposes in any theatre of war—and consequently 
much of the work, which has hitherto been assigned to the heavy 
guns on account of their long ranging powers, will in future be 
carried out by the field artillery.” 

The effectiveness of the 18-pr. shrapnel at 7,500 yards is how- 
ever not to be accepted without comment, and the essayist has 
somewhat overstated his case. At present there is no fuze in the 
service which will burst the 18-pr. shrapnel at ranges over 6,200 
yards; it is true that there is one now being experimented with, 
which will burst the shrapnel at ranges up to 7.500 yards, and there 
is no reason why it should not be successful. But a more serious 
matter is the fact that clevation cannot be given to the gun for 
ranges over 6.200 yards, without sinking the trail, and though this 
Procedure might be successfully resorted to occasionally for ranges 
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even up to 7.000 yards, itis extremely deubttul whether the runs 
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as the time of flight and accuracy of shooting at the maximum range 
for the 18-pr., v7z., 7,500 yards. 


| 50°70 OF ROUNDS FALL Ix, 
Time of | 


Angle of | Remaining 


x sun. , : = 
ature of gun. | descent, | velocity, f.s-| fight, necs, Laas nk 
D n 
yards. 


| 
yards. 
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The question of comparative accuracy may at once be dismissed, 
the difference between the shooting of the two guns in this respect 
being inappreciable, and almost literally “as broad as it is long.” 

The difference in the time of flight also is not a matter of great 
importance, but such as it is, it is in favour of the 60-pr. 

The really important differences are in the angle of descent, 
which in the case of the 18-pr. is practically double that of the 60- 
pr; and in the remaining velocity, which in the case of the 18-pr. 
is more than 200 f.s. less than that of the 60-pr. 

In addition to the remaining velocity of the shell, we must 
consider that the bullets of the 60-pr. are 35 to the pound, against 
41 to the pound in the case of the 18-pr.; this factor gives a sufti- 
cient “striking energy ” at an appreciably longer distance from the 
point of burst. 

We have no experimental data to go on, and it is not possible to 
calculate, with absolute precision, how much further the 60-pr. 
shrapnel bullet would range effectively after the burst of the shell 
than that of the 18-pr. ; but it appears quite a moderate estimate to 
say that at 7,500 yards’ range, the depth of zone covered by effective 
shrapnel bullets, will be twice as great in the case of the 60-pr. as 
in the case of the 18-pr.; the actual number of bullets which fall in 
this zone is dealt with later, it does not atfect the question now 
under discussion. 

If we compare the range tables of the two guns at shorter 
ranges, we shall find that, in respect to angle of descent, that of 
the 60-pr. shrapnel is roughly half as steep as that of the 18-pr. 
all through; and the difference in remaining velocity is greater in 
comparison, as the range gets shorter. 


It is interesting to note that whereas the limit of the 18-pr. shrapnel is reached 

at 7,500 yards, becauve, beyond that range, the bullets would not have effective striking 
the limit of the 60-pr  xhrapnel, the 

i Jered impracticable to 

the following table shows that there 
e owing to insufficient xtriking energy, 


energy at 204) yards from the point of burst : 
other” hi is fixed at 9.560 yards, simp 
employ shrapnel fire usefully beyond that 
is no question of the shrapnel becoming inetfc 
and that even up to 10,400 yards, the accuracy ia not gravely affected, while the angle 
of descent ia still less than that of the 18-pr. at 7,500 yards. 
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50 % OF ROUNDS FALL IN. 


Range 60-pr. | a Remaining = |—-~ Te 
BL. Angle ol descent, velocity, f. Length, | Breadth, 
| yards, H yards. 
‘ es 
7,500 | 18°50 913 756 | 95 
9,500 28-80 869 81:3 14-2 
10,100 82°35 864 93:8 ° 16:3 


It has been clearly demonstrated that the 18-pr. shrapnel is 
not as effective as the 60-pr. shrapnel at 7,500 yards, or at ranges 
approximating thereto, or in fact at any ranges, in respect to depth 
of zone covered by effective shrapnel. 

We now have to consider (2) Is it necessary to consider ranges 
over 7,500 yards at all? Major Knapp thinks 7,500 yards “ suffi- 
cient for all practical purposes in any theatre of war,” owing to the 
difficulty of observation at “ longer ranges. ” 

It is however at ranges over 7,500 yards that heavy artillery 
expects to achieve its most important results : it will be readily ad- 
mitted that enfilade fire is at once the most deadly and at the same 
time the most difficult nature of fire to obtain, owing usually to the 
impossibility of taking an enfilading position without coming 80 
close to another portion of the enemy's line that the enfilading 
batteries are certain to be wiped out before they can establish an 
effective fire. But the long range of the 60-pr. enables a heavy 
battery to take a position for enfilade fire, so much further from 
the enemy's line, while still in prolongation of the line to be enfi- 
laded, that what would be out of the question for a field battery is 
perfectly practicable for a heavy battery. 

Many instances could be quoted from the Russo-Japanese War, 
in which long range shrapnel fire of heavy guns for enfilading the 
Russian. artillery positions, when they could not be reached effectively 
in any other way, would have been invaluable. The two most 
notable of these were :— 

(1) The attack by the Japanese II Army on the redoubtable 
Shou-shan-po position, before Liao-yang: in this case the Russian 
batteries were so admirably placed that nothing could touch them, 
and the Japanese were utterly unable to carry the position, until 
a successful night attack brought the 48 hours’ fighting toa close 
just as the Russian Commander-in-Chief had issued orders to retire. 
Practicably the only vulnerable point in the position was the 
pesonentn of the Russian right Hank towards Wang-erh-iung; a 

eavy battery placed near this point could have enfiladed the whole 
line, at ranges of from 7,000 to 9,000 yards; closer ranges were 
impossible to obtain owing to the commanding hill on the Russian 
right flank which dominated the entire plain and was situated at 
a distance of 6,000 yards from Wang-erh-tung: this hill, though 
prohibiting a nearer approach to the Russian position, was altogether 
separate from the group of hills on which the main Russian artillery 
position was go cleverly concealed from the front, and was separated 
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therefrom by a plain 500 yards in width; the commanding hill, 
being in echelon to the rear of the prolongation of the artillery 
position, allowed a clear view to be obtained from the neighbour- 
hood of Wang-erh-tung across the plain along the rear of the group 
of hills occupied by the artillery. There was however no heavy 
artillery available. 

(2) Again at the battle of Ta-shi-chiao, the batteries of the 
Japanese right wing, though twice as numerous as those of the 
Russians, were unable even to locate the guns opposed to them, which 
swept all lines of approach so successfully that the Japanese frontal 
attack failed throughout the day in their portion of the field; and 
it was only by a costly night attack that the position was ultimately 
carried. In this case, there was a position near Sung-chia-tun in the 
Japanese centre from which the Russian artillery positions opposite 
the Japanese right could have been taken in enfilade by heavy 
artillery at ranges of from 5,000 yards to 8,400 yards. Here again 
however there was no heavy artillery available. 

It would be easy to multiply instances in which effective fire 
at ranges over 7,500 yards would have been most valuable, but we 
have to meet the arguinent brought up against these longer ranges, 
owing to “ difficulty of observation.” Now this argument cannot be 
allowed to hold water for an instant ; it presupposes that observation 
must always be from the position of the battery, whereas in practice 
such will seldom be the case at long ranges: there is in fact no 
limit to the proximity to the target of the battery commander, 
observation ofticer, or staff officer of artillery who may be controlling 
or directing the fire, except such as is imposed by the presence of the 
enemy, provided that telephone communication has been established 
between him and the battery: there is nothing new in this, it is 
part of our regular training in the heavy artillery; and towards the 
end of the Russo-Japanese War, Captain B. Vincent, R.F.A., tells 
us that “in the III Japanese Army, artillery officers were sometimes 
sent forward with hand shields and telephones, whose duty it was to 
keep so far as possible with the advancing infantry and to send back 
their observations to the line of guns.” 

Having dismissed the question of (1) the superiority of the 
60-pr. gun in regard to depth of ctfective shrapnel zone at long 
ranges under 7,500 yards as compared with the 18-pr., and (2) the 
utility of firing at all at ranges over 7,500 yards, we pass to another 

ont. 

F Major Knapp argues that “in carrying out any task, the field 
guns can fire more than three times as many shells as the 60-pr. guns 
without any greater proportionate expenditure of ammunition, and 
the effect of their fire should be greater on account of the larger 
number of bullets which are poured upon the enemy’s position.” As 
regards the greater “number of bullets,” this only amounts to 
about 10 per cent, and at long ranges the harder hitting and deeper 
searching of the 60-pr. shrapnel bullets would probably fully com- 
pensate for their slightly smaller numbers, 
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Dismissing this portion of the argument then, we must readily 
admit that the 18-pr. Q.-F. gun is immeasurably superior to the 60- 
pr. for covering any given area with the largest possible number of 
bullets in the shortest possible space of time, and that “the moral 
effect of losses occasioned by fire in any particular part of the battle 
field during a short space of time is much greater than that of an 
equal number of casualties which are spread over a longer period.” 

But the 60-pr. does not come into competition with the 18-pr. 
here, this réle is essentially that of a Q-F. gun: it may, under 
special circumstances, be necessary to supplement the fire of the 
field artillery—as Field Artillery Training, p. 222, says :— Occasions 
may well arise, when to gain decisive results, it will be necessary 
to mass heavy guns in line with those of lighter calibres :” this will 
usually be the case at long ranges. It is well to note, in connection 
with the argument that three 18-pr. shrapnel are more effective (10 
per cent more bullets?) than one 60-pr. shrapnel—that the total 
number of rounds per gun, carried for the 1%-pr. (508) in front of 
the advanced depot, is considerably less than three times the total 
number of rounds carried for the 60-pr. (250) and slightly less than 
three times the number of shrapnel (175). It is however true that 
three 18-pr. shell weigh less than one 60-pr shell. 

The essayistvery truly remarks that “ judging from the Russo- 
Japanese War, it is vain to think that hostile guns can be silenced 
by the destruction of material”: this remark is equally as_ true 
now as it was in 1870, and really emphasises the necessity for a long 
range shrapnel gun, which will be able to take the enemy's artillery 
positions in enfilade or even in reverse. (See examples given 
above—Shou-shan-pu and Ta-shi-chiao.) The plea for a heavier 
howitzer equipment as a “means of attacking the personnel of 
batteries behind their gun shields ” does not seem to have any 
particular weight, since this role can be performed equally well by 
the field artillery howitzer (i.e., the new one), especially when in 
combination with heavy gun enfilade fire. 

The next occasion on which the essayist. advocates howitzer fire 
in preference to gun fire for a heavy battery is for the “support of 
the firing line in the final stages of the assault ”>—(Combined Train- 
ing, 1906, p. 117). But here again the field artillery howitzer can 
do all that a heavy howitzer could do, and do it quicker and better: 
this is essentially an occasion for getting as close to your enemy as 
possible; the great mobility and the rapid fire of the field artillery 
howitzer—as compared with a heavy howitzer—make this its special 
role. 

Although the heavy howitzers would not be of any particular 
value in this case as compared with the field howitzers, the heavy 
guna, on the other hand, would be invaluable ; their enfilade or cross 
fire would produce results quite beyond the power of any howitzer 
to produce ; anyone who has been close to the targets on the prac- 
tice range cannot fail to have been struck with the difference 
between the gentle patter of the howitzer shrapnel bullets and the 
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angry whizz of the 60-pr. shrapnel bullets—it is like comparing rain 
with hail. 

Major Knapp does not take enfilade fire into consideration when 
he says that “effective support can only be given if fire is main- 
tained upon the enemy's position over the heads of the attacking 
troops up to the latest possible moment in the assault, and this can 
only be done with sufety by high angle fire.” 

We now come to another branch of the subject, viz., the destruc- 
tion of material in connection with the attack of “ localities, buildings, 
and entrenchments ”—(Field Artillery Training, 1906, p. 222). 

Major Knapp first considers “ woods ” under the head of “ local- 
ities.” I agree with him in thinking that the lyddite shell of the 
60-pr. would not be very effective ; but on the other hand I cannot 
go the length of agreeing with him in thinking that “ the moral effect 
of the powerful high explosive (heavy howitzer) shell, dropping into 
and bursting inside the wood, could not fail to be terrifying to the 
occupants.” In the first place the attack on the wood would be 
rather in the nature of a general bombardment, “ firing into the 
brown” so to speak ; and in the second place, I can imagine the 
occupants of the wood regarding the local effect of these shell with 
considerable equanimity, especially if they had the sense to select 
soft ground for their cover. 

It seems also questionable whether “against buildings and villages, 
heavy howitzers” (i.e, howitzers suitable for the heavy artillery of 
the field army) “with their powerful shcll, and the steep angle of 
descent of these projectiles, will produce greater destructive effect 
than heavy guns.” Probably within the limits of the howitzer’s range, 
either gun or howitzer would be equally effective with lyddite shell, 
but at longer ranges, 7.¢., outside howitzer range, and where enfilade 
fire is required, the advantage of the heavy gun will at once be 
apparent. During the Russo-Japanese War, there were many in- 
stances in the battle of the Sha-ho and in the battle of Mukden 
of determined village defence; in the latter battle, villages were 
converted into forts mutually supporting each other, and were in 
some cases so formidable that siege ordnance and siege operations 
were requisite fur their capture, e.g, Kan-kuan-tun and Yang-shi- 
tun, south of Mukden, which successfully resisted the determined 
attacks of the Japanese 8th Division for four days, and were not even 
then captured by assault : in such a case, the heavy artillery of a 
field army, whether armed with howitzers or guns, is scarcely suitable 
for coping with the situation unaided; it is an occasion for medium 
siege artillery mobile brigades. 

During the battle of the Sha-ho, the Japanese attack on the 
village of La-mu-tun affurds a good instance of what might have 
been effected by heavy guns, if they had been available: the pre- 
vailing flatness of the country, studded with villages, offered no well 
defined positions for defence, and rendered the etiective employment 
of field artillery by the attack, most difficult : La-mu-tun and_ its 
approaches were swept by Russian artillery fire, and though the 
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Japanese, with desperate bravery, succeeded in carrying the village 
after losing heavily, they were unable to issue from it or hold it, and 
the Russian counter-attack speedily drove them out again : the battle 
swayed backwards and forwards at this pvint for several hours ; but 
if the Japanese had been in possession of a heavy battery, and 
brought it into action on the high ground between Chang-yu-tun 
and San-chia-tsz at a range of 8,500 yards frum Russian batteries, 
it would have at once dominated the situation, kept the fire of the 
Russian batteries in check and swept the whole field between their 
artillery position and La-mu-tun at ranges from 8,800 yards to 5,000 
yards and absolutely prohibited any counter-attack. It will be 
observed that the attack of a village, which is apt to be treated as 
an isolated operation, in discussing the most suitable kind of artil- 
lery for the purpose, is on the contrary a problem which usually has 
to be considered in connection with a larger tactical operation : if, 
in the instance just given, the Japanese had been offered a choice 
between a battery of 60-pr. guns ranging with shrapnel up to 9,500 
yards and with lyddite to 10,400 yards, anda heavy howitzer battery 
ranging up to 7,500 yards, with its necessarily less effective shrapnel, 
there would have been nv two opinions as to which they would 
have preferred. 

There is another point which deserves notice when comparing 
the effectiveness of howitzer and gunfire, viz., the time of flight: at 
long ranges, the time of flight of the howitzer shell will be about three 
times as long as that of the 60-pr. gun shell ; this isa factor which 
cannot be safely ignored in field operations: to put it plainly, a 60- 
pr. gun battery will get its first effective time shrapnel while the 
howitzer battery is still engaged in ranging. 

From this point Major Knapp procecds to explain why a heavy 
howitzer is required in addition to a field artillery howitzer, and why 
the heavy howitzer should be included in the heavy artillery 
establishments of the field army. He says :—“ the fire of Q.-F. guns 
compels an extensive use of cover, which, in its turn, necessitates a 
greater use of howitzer fire. Up toa certain point, field howitzer will 
be sutticiently powerful and more suitable than the heavier weapons : 
but the employment of ficld howitzer reacts in its turn, and 
necessitates the use of strong head cover. This leads to a general 
improvement in the construction of ficld fortifications, and so 
increases the value of heavy howitzers.” No one can fail to agree 
with this, but is it a valid argument for replacing the guns of our 
heavy batterics in the Held army by howitzers? It appears that the 
occasions on which field fortification of the type suggested is encoun- 
tered, such as was actually the case at Liao-yang and Mukden, are 
the very occasions provided for on page 2 of Garrison Artillery 
Training, 1906, Vol. II:—“ Medium siege brigades will be horsed and 
organised as mobile units: it is intended that in addition to being 
available for use ina siege, they should be utilised, if required, for 
work in the field.” My argument is not that a heavy howitzer is of 
no use, but that since its useful employment in preference to the 
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field artillery howitzer is confined to the destruction of field fortifi- 
cation, its réle is of an occasional or special nature and not normal 
to the requirements of a field army; this being so, that heavy 
howitzer batteries should not be incorporated in field army establish- 
ments as integral parts of field army formations, but should maintain 
the separate organisation which is provided for them as siege units, 
and that, as such, every effort should be made to render that, organi- 
sation a practical working reality in our combined peace training— 
in fact that the medium siege brigades should be regularly brought 
into contact with the field army for occasional combined operations, 
although not normally incorporated in the establishments of the field 
army as component units thereof. 

It is necessary to keep very clearly in mind what is feasible for a 
field army, as such, to carry out; and it may be accepted that the 
destruction of earthworks, entrenchments, and strongly fortified 
villages, is not practicable for the artillery of the field army, whose réle 
in this connection must be confined to making such works or defences 
temporarily untenable or, at all events, wecless for offence, at critical 
phases of the attack: if these defences are of such a formidable 
nature as to require actual demolition, this must partake of the 
nature of a siege operation, and suitable siege ordnance brought on 
to the scene to co-operate with the heavy artillery of the field army. 

Major Knapp quotes the action of sume of the leading military 
powers in support of his contention for howitzer instead of guns, in 
the heavy artillery of the field army, but it is not quite clear why we 
should take these authorities unquestionably as our guides in this 
matter. The primary object of the heavy artillery of a continental 
power is—to quote the German Regulation—“ to pave the way for 
the infantry attack against strongly fortified positions and forts d’arrét ; 
but whilst the sphere of mortar battalions is, in this respect, a limited 
one, the action of howitzer battalions more closely resembles that of 
other arms on the battlefield and they will be found a valuable 
support to the ficld artillery engaged with the hostile artillery.” In 
other words, the field armics have to get through the line of barrier 
forts which jealously guard continental frontiers, with the least 
possible delay, in order to operate in their encmy’s territory, and 
therefore, what we might term medium sicge brigades, are in the 
German army attached to each Army Corps: I say “attached” 
advisedly, as they will be distributed on mobilisation as required, and 
will not. in war, necessarily accompany the Army Corps to which they 
are attached in peace. Germany is the only continental power which 
can be said to have organised heavy artillery on a permanent basis; the 
German heavy artillery is armed with howitzers on travelling carri- 
ages and mortars fired from platforms or beds. 

The French have made a scrious start with their Rimailho 
howitzer, and in a couple of years perhaps will have a complete 
permanent organisation. ‘ 

The Japanese, who are not under the same restrictions as 
continental powers, have just made a beginning with “heavy field 
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GUN VERSUS HOWITZER, IN THE HEAVY ARTILLERY 
OF A FIELD ARMY. 


A review of Major K. K. Knapp’s “commended ” essay in the 
Journal of the Royal Artillery Institution. 


By Co.Lone F. G. STONE, p.xc. 


Major Knapp has, in the excellent essay under review, brought 
forward arguments for the abolition of a long range gun in’ the 
heavy artillery, and for its replacement by a heavy field howitzer : 
he regrets the necessity for reopening “ the subject of heavy artillery 
armament, just at the time when the heavy batteries at home are 
being armed with a heavy gun of the most modern type, but it is 
unavoidable, since the question now is, whether guns are any 
longer a necessury or suitable equipment for heavy artillery.” 

The arguments in support of the contention for a howitzer 
in licu of a heavy gun appear so weighty and are so well put, that 
even a moderately critical reader is almost persuaded to accept 
them without further examination, and it is to guard against too 
hasty an acceptance of the views put forward that I propose to 
discuss, I hope without bias, the validity of the arguments ad- 
duced. 

Major Knapp’s initial argument is that a heavy long range gun 
Was a necessary equipment for heavy artillery, only so long as the 
ficld artillery was armed with the 15-pr., but now “ the comparatively 
short ranging 15-pr. has given place to the 184-pr. quick-firing 
field gun, which is effective up to 7,500 yards—a range sutticient 
for all practical purposes in any theatre of war—and consequently 
much of the work, which has hitherto been assigned tu the heavy 
guns on account of their long ranging powers, will in future be 
carried out by the field artillery.” 

The effectiveness of the 18-pr. shrapnel at 7,500 yards is how- 
ever not to be accepted without comment, and the essayist has 
somewhat overstated his case. At present there is no fuze in the 
service which will burst the 18-pr. shrapnel at ranges over 6,200 
yards: it is true that there is one now being experimented with, 
which will burst the shrapnel at ranges up to 7.500 yards, and there 
is no reason why it should not be successful. But a more serious 
matter is the fact that clevation cannot be given to the gun for 
ranges over 6.200 yards, without sinking the trail, and though this 
procedure might be successfully resorted to occasionally for ranges 
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as the time of flight and accuracy of shooting at the maximum range 
for the 18-pr., 773., 7,500 yards. 


; 50°), OF ROUNDS FaLL IN. 


Nature of gun Angle of | Remaining Time of 
descent. velocity, f.s. | flight, secs. | Length, Breadth, 
yards, yards, 
60. pr. 756 95 
18-pr. 770 15 


The question of comparative accuracy may at once be dismissed, 
the difference between the shooting of the two guns in this respect 
being inappreciable, and almost literally “as broad as it is long.” 

The ditference in the time of flight also is not a matter of great 
importance. but such as it is, it is in favour of the 60-pr. 

The really important differences are in the angle of descent, 
which in the case of the 18-pr. is practically double that of the 60- 

r.; and in the remaining velocity, which in the case of the 18-pr. 
is more than 200 f-s. less than that of the 60-pr. 

In addition to the remaining velocity of the shell, we must 
consider that the bullets of the 60-pr. are 35 to the pound, against 
41 to the pound in the case of the 18-pr.; this factor gives a sufti- 
cient “striking energy ” at an appreciably longer distance from the 
point of burst. 

We have no experimental data to go on, and it is not possible to 
calculate, with absolute precision, how much further the 60-pr. 
shrapnel bullet would range effectively after the burst of the shell 
than that of the 18-pr. ; but it appears quite a moderate estimate to 
say that at 7,500 yards’ range, the depth of zone covered by effective 
shrapnel bullets, will be twice as great in the case of the 60-pr. as 
in the case of the 18-pr.; the actual number of bullets which fall in 
this zone is dealt with later, it does not affect. the question now 
under discussion. 

If we compare the range tables of the two guns at shorter 
ranges, we shall find that, in respect to angle of descent, that of 
the 60-pr. shrapnel is roughly half as stecp as that of the 18-pr. 
all through; and the difference in remaining velocity is greater in 
comparison, as the range gets shorter. 

It ia interesting to note that whereas the limit of the 18-pr. shrapnel ie reached 
at 7,500 yards, because, beyond that range, the bullets would not have effective striking 
energy at 200 yards from the point of burst: the limit of the 80-pr shrapnel, on the 
other hard, is fixed at 9.560 varda, simply because idered impracticable to 
employ shrapnel fire usefully beyond that range : the following table xhowa that there 
ix no question of the shrapnel becoming ineffective owing to insufficient striking energy, 
and that even up to 10,400 yards, the accuracy ia not gravely affected, while the angle 
of dewent ix still less than that of the L8-pr. at 7,500 yards. 
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therefrom by a plain 500 yards in width; the commanding hill, 
being in echelon to the rear of the prolongation of the artillery 
position, allowed a clear view to be obtained from the neighbour- 
hood of Wang-erh-tung across the plain along the rear of the group 
of hills occupied by the artillery. There was however no heavy 
artillery available. 

(2) Again at the battle of Ta-shi-chiao, the batterics of the 
Japanese right wing, though twice as numerous as those of the 
Russians, were unable even to locate the guns opposed to them, which 
swept all lines of approach so successfully that the Japanese frontal 
attack failed throughout the day in their portion of the field; and 
it was only by a costly night attack that the position was ultimately 
carried. In this case, there was a position near Sung-chia-tun in the 
Japanese centre from which the Russian artillery positions opposite 
the Japanese right could have been taken in enfilade by heavy 
artillery at ranges of from 5,000 yards to 8,400 yards. Here again 
however there was no heavy artillery available. 

It would be easy to multiply instances in which cttective fire 
at ranges over 7,500 yards would have been most valuable, but we 
have to ncet the argument brought up against these longer ranges, 
owing to “difficulty of observation.” Now this argument cannot be 
allowed to hold water for an instant ; it presupposes that observation 
must always be from the position of the battery, whereas in practice 
such will seldom be the case at long ranges: there is in fact no 
limit to the proximity to the target of the battery commander, 
observation ofticer, or staff ofticer of artillery who may be controlling 
or directing the fire, except such as is imposed by the presence of the 
enemy, provided that telephone communication has been established 
between him and the battery: there is nothing new in this, it is 
part of our regular training in the heavy artille and towards the 
end of the Russo-Japanese War, Captain B. Vincent, R.F.A., tells 
us that “in the IIT Japanese Army, artillery officers were sometimes 
sent forward with hand shields and telephones, whose duty it was to 
keep so far as possible with the advancing infantry and to send back 
their observations to the line of guns.” 

Having dismissed the question of (1) the superiority of the 
60-pr. gun in regard to depth of effective shrapnel zone at. long 
ranges under 7,500 yards as compared with the 18-pr., and (2) the 
utility of firing at all at ranges over 7,500 yards, we pass to another 
point. 

Major Knapp argues that “in carrying out: any task, the field 
guns can fire more than three time: many shells as the G0-pr. guns 
withont any greater proportionate expenditure of ammunition, and 
the etfect. of their fire should be greatcr on account of the larger 
number of bullets which are poured upon the enemy's position.” As 
regards the greater “number of bullets,” this only amounts to 
about 10 per cent, and at long ranges the harder hitting and deeper 
searching of the 60-pr. shrapnel bullets would probably fully com- 
pensate for their slightly smaller numbers, 
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angry whizz of the 60-pr. shrapnel bullets—it is like comparing rain 
with hail. 

Major Knapp does not take enfilade fire into consideration when 
he says that “effective support can only be given if fire is main- 
tained upon the enemy's position over the heads of the attacking 
troops up to the latest possible moment in the assault, and this cun 
only be done with safety by high angle fire.” 

We now come to another branch of the subject, viz., the destruc- 
tion of material in connection with the attack of “ kc salilios, buildings, 
and entrenchments ”—(Field Artillery Training, 1906, p. 22 2). 

Major Knapp first considers “ woods ” under the head of “ local- 
ities.” I agree with him in thinking that the lyddite shell of the 
60-pr. would not be very effective ; but on the other hand I cannut 
go the length of agreeing with him in thinking that “ the moral effect 
of the powerful high explosive (heavy howitzer) shell, dropping into 
and bursting inside the wood, could not fail to be terrifying to the 
occupants.” In the first place the attack on the wood would be 
rather in the nature of a general bombardment, “ firing into the 
brown ” so to speak ; and in the second place, Ican imagine the 
occupants of the wood regarding the local cttect of these shell with 
considerable equanimity, especially if they had the sense to select 
soft ground for their cover. 

It seems also questionable whether “against buildings and villages, 
heavy howitzers” (i.e, howitzers suitable for the heavy artillery of 
the field army) “with their powerful shell, and the steep angle of 
descent of these projectiles, will produce greater destructive cttect 
than heavy guns.” Probably within the liinits of the howitzer’s range, 
either gun or howitzer would be equally effective with lyddite shell, 
but at longer ranges, i.e. outside howitzer range, and where enfilade 
fire is required, the advantage of the heavy gun will at once be 
apparent. During the Russo-Japanese War, there were many in- 
stances in the battle of the Sha-ho and in the battle of Mukden 
of determined village defence: in the latter battle, villages were 
converted into forts mutually supporting each other, and were in 
some cases so furmidable that siege ordnance and siege operations 
were requisite fur their capture, eg., Kan-kuan-tun and Yang-shi- 
tun, south of Mukden, which successfully resisted the determined 
attacks of the Japanese 8th Division for four days, and were not even 
then captured by assault : in such a case, the heavy v artillery of a 
field army, whether armed with howitzers or guns, is scarcely suitable 
for coping with the situation unaided ; it is an occasion for medium 
siege artillery mobile brigades. 

During the battle of the Sha-ho, the Japanese attack on the 
village of La-mu-tun affords a good instance of what might have 
been effected by heavy guns, if they had been available: “the pre: 
vailing flatness of the country, studded with villages, offered no well 
defined pusitions for detence, and rendered the efleetive employment 
of field artillery by the attack, most ditticult : La-mu-tun and its 
approaches were swept by Russian artillery fire, and though the 
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the Kassin counter-attack speedily drove them out again the bertie 
swayed backwards and forwards at this point for several hear. but 
itothe Japanese had been in possession of a heavy battery, and 
brought itante action on the high qronnd: between Chang ya-tan 
and San-echuete: ata mange of SSO yards from Kusstan batteries, 
ieowould have at onee dotunated the situation, ke pt the tire of the 
Russian battenes ain cheek and swept the whole feild between their 
artillery posittien and Lasts tun at ranges trem A OO vands te 3 00g 
yards and absolutely prohibited: any counterattack Pt owill be 
observed that) the att yl ofa villages Which is apt te be treated avs 
an oselited operition, in discussing the mest suitable kind of areal 
Tory for the purpose, cen the contrary a probiem which usaaly bas 
to be consider doin connection with a hanger tieteal operation at 
Methe instance qust given. the Japanese had beenoth red a chac 
betwen a batten ef 60-pr vans ramon with shrapnel up te 0400 
yants and with Waldite te LO $00) y urds and a heavy howitzer batts rv 
Tang up te 7 S00 yards, withats necessarily less eth ctive shrapnel, 
there word have been ne two epintons as te which they weasd 
have preferred. 

There os another port which db serves notice when comparing 
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field artillery howitzer is confined to the destruction of field fortifi- 
cation, its rdle is of an occasional or special nature and not normal 
to the requirements of a field army; this being so, that heavy 
howitzer batteries should not be incorporated in ficld army establish- 
ments as integral parts of field army formations, but should maintain 
the separate organisation which is provided for them as siege units, 
and that, as such, every effort should be made to render that organi- 
sation a practical working reality in our combined peace training— 
in fact that the medium siege brigades should be regularly brought 
into contact with the field army for occasional combined operations, 
although not normally incorporated in the establishments of the field 
army as component units thereof. 

It is necessary tu keep very clearly in mind what is feasible for a 
field army, as such, to carry out; and it may be accepted that the 
destruction of earthworks, entrenchments, and strongly fortified 
villages, is not practicable for the artillery of the field army, whose réle 
in this connection must be confined to making such works or defences 
temporarily untenable or, at all events, useless for offence, at critical 
phases of the attack: if these defences are of such a formidable 
nature as to require actual demolition, this must partake of the 
nature of a sicge operation, and suitable siege ordnance brought on 
tu the scene to co-operate with the heavy artillery of the field army. 

Major Knapp quotes the action of some of the leading military 
powers in support of his contention for howitzer instead of guns, in 
the heavy artillery of the field army, but it is not quite clear why we 
should take these authorities unquestionably as our guides in this 
matter. The primary object of the heavy artillery of a continental 
power is—to quote the German Regulation—* to pave the way for 
the infantry attack against strongly fortified positions and forts Varrét ; 
but whilst the sphere of mortar battalions is, in this respect, a limited 
one, the action of howitzer battalions more closely resembles that of 
other arms on the battlefield and they will be found a valuable 
support to the ficld artillery engaged with the hostile artillery.” In 
other words, the field armics have to get through the line of barrier 
forts which jealously guard continental frontiers, with the least 
possible delay, in order to operate in’ their enemy's: territory, and 
therefore, what we might term) medium sicge brigades, are in the 
German army attuched to cach Army Corps: Tsay “attached” 
advisedly, as they will be distributed on mobilisation as required, and 
will not in war, necessarily accompany the Army Corps to which they 
are attached in peace. Germany ts the only continental power which 
can be said to have organised heavy artillery on a permanent basis; the 
German heavy artillery is armed with howitzers on travelling: carri- 
ages and mortars fired from platforms or beds. 

The French have made a serious start with their Rimailho 
howitzer, and in a couple of years perhaps will have a complete 
permanent organisation, 3 

The Japanese, who are not under the same restrictions as 
continental powers, have just made a beginning with “heavy fticld 
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artillery". 50 far, the armament is confined te howitzers: at seems 
possible that the ditheulty, which they would have in hering heavy 
guns, may account for the fact that the Voseem to have tanited their 
views to howitzers: forvas Majer Knapp corrmetly pounts out" an the 
matter of mobility, howitzems are more suitable, as heavy artulery 

Weapons, than guns; tor it as possible to manufacture a howitzer 
equipment of mach less weight than a gun equipment, ea fires 
an equally heavy shell” (bat) has a shorter mange) “and so greater 
ninbility can be obtained without any sicritice of ey I pewer (this 
is Net correct as re gards tfiecteve ne ne of shrapne tt 
tay pesubly apply to cases in which ae drausht: power tor 
heavy guns cannot be provided. but howitzers can never take the 
place of heavy guns under conditions which call for etheetive sheap- 
nel fire at ranges outside the effective linnt of fidld guns cthis dees 
hot refer to searching behind cover, whieh is necessuily the rele of 
howitzers): the rile of the heavy howitzers wall be primarily che 
destruction of material which ws beyond the power of the feld art 
lery howitzer to cope with, and, secondarily to “furnish a valush. 
support to the field artillery engaged with the hestale artide "N 
But as it worth while for these objects to anelude howitzer batte ris 
in the heavy artillery of a field atti formation, imstead of atte hing 
them as re puted from medium sree brigades the latter be Ing orgas 
mised and tramed accordingly, with this obpect im view / 

And here it should be noted that) Major Kaapp actually enue 
templates an organisation for the heavy hewitver battterres which 
corresponds tore nearly with that of the iedvune siege brigades 
than with that oof the heavy artillery which now torts an inte 
partotevery Division Ble saya s— “Bat when the Heavy artitery as 
armed with ated: rn heavy howitver capable ot tain linge the puree 
for which atas now required, cr. preparing the way for the aptantry 
attack on fortified peertions at wall becesscntial forthe pooper per 
formance of this work, thatthe battertes be brigade tee ther cues 
more in the corpeartilleny  oanthis Ptully agree bat woud go astep 
further, and call thea medi siege brie te be atta tied tee 
ALIN Uremopes its ree vied and tra thei the steycoartiiery seb ed 
Instead of an the feldoartiticny school bot attach thems te the ted 
ariny trom: tine te tine tor combined ope ratvens. 
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possibility of using this gun in heavy batteries, across the Indian 
frontier, has been exhaustively discussed, and what data of an 
experimental nature exist, upon which to found the dictum that “ they 
would be utterly unserviceable.” It must be borne in mind that 
Major Knapp is not content with the “walk” as the normal pace 
of heavy artillery ; he says:—“ Heavy artillery equipments should 
be sufficiently mobile to allow of batteries moving several miles at 
a trot in case of emergency”: under such conditions it is casy to 
conceive that the 60-pr. equipments, if employed across the frontier 
of India, would, side feeds become “ utterly unserviceable.” 

The experience of the South African War, and, I might add, of 
the Afghan War, shows that our Generals have never hesitated to place 
heavy batteries well to the front on the line of march when occasion 
requires it: in Southern Afghanistan, a heavy battery was the first 
battery of the main body to enter the Bolan Pass: in South Africa 
the heavy artillery was close to the head of the column at Botha’s 
Pass, and at Gansvlei the 47 guns were in action before any of the 
field batteries, again at Alleman’s Nek the heavy artillery was well 
to the front. It is thus by judiciously arranging the column of 
route, and not by “moving several miles at a trot,” that the require- 
ments of any situation can best be met by the heavy artillery. Colo- 
nel May in his “ Retrospect of the South African War” treats this 

part of the question fully and conclusively, and Major Jeudwine in 
fis Gold Medal Prize essay is equally clear as to the position on the 
line of march. 

It is to be feared that the evolution of Major Knapp’s ideal 
would bring the heavy artillery perilously near the reproach of being 
“bad field artillery’—a consummation which I feel sure he would be 
the first to deprecate. Coming into action at a trot, when under 
fire or in an open position, is another matter altogether; it will 
not hurt the horses to trot.a hundred yards just before they are going 
to have a long rest, while the battery is in action, neither will it 
unsteady the gunners even if they are not mounted as Major Knapp 
proposes : but the trot should be strictly limited to the occasions 
when the situation requires it, as defined by italics. 

Walers have been found satisfactory for the existing heavy 
batteries in India, and it may be observed that their limit of useful 
draught has not been exhausted ; teams of 12 horses were successfully 
employed in South Africa, and experience has shown that the 
efficiency of any team can be increased 33 per cent if “relief” horses 
are provided at the same rate ; in fact, it will pay better as a rule 
with 12 horses, to put only & in the team at one time, and employ 
reliefs of 4, so that each horse will only be in draught for two-thirds 
of the whole time occupied in making a march; the whole of the 
horses can always be put in draught to get the guns over temporary 
difticulties. It goes without saying that long teams require the 
best driving, and it is essential that the No. 1 should be mounted 
in order to supervise the driving, if for no other reason. (There are, 
of course, other and weighty reasons.) 
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even up te 7.000 yards, itis extremely deubttul whether the rune 
hing out springs would work satistacturdy for continous and rape 
fire atany greater range. ACan elevation of over 23 degrees which 
is required for a range of 7.5000 yards. itis mere than likely that 
the gun would be far from ethective asa QF. yun, even if it end 
fire continously at oa stewer rate. The carnage was constricted 
toenuble the gun to fire asa QQ) Fo yun at rings up te 6 2000 yards, 
every 1000 yards added te this qneans additional elevation ina 
rapidly ner aing mito and a weight fer the running ont) sprang 
te ditt, for which they were not designed 

Tt as obvious: that on rocky or trogen ygreund this deviec ot 
mibhing the teak will net be practicable, at the atthe: oof Mukaden 
for onstance, at weld have been abselutely imipractieable, asa pt 
could make no mposston on the frozen ground, 

Tt will theretore be evident thatias DP have sud) the essayist 
has somewhat overstated his ease, and at cuinst be ackneovb dase dd 
that the TS procenld net on all eccurons de the work ef the 60 pry 
at miiges between 6 200 yards and 7500) yards. and: theretore that 
the GO-proeannet be dyghtly dismissed even on the unproaved) as. 
sumption that 7.400 yards Isom range sattoent fer all practe al 
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as the time of flight and accuracy of shooting at the maximum range 
for the 18-pr., v7z., 7,500 yards, 


( 50°], OF ROUNDS FALL IN, 
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The question of comparative accuracy may at once be dismissed, 
the difference between the shooting of the two guns in this respect 
being inappreciable, and almost literally “as broad as it is long.” 

The difference in the time of flight also is not a matter of great 
importance. but such as it is, it is in favour of the 60-pr. 

The really important differences are in the angle of descent, 
which in the case of the 18-pr. is practically double that of the 60- 

r.; and in the remaining velocity, which in the case of the 18-pr. 
is more than 200 f.s. less than that of the G0-pr. 

In addition to the remaining velocity of the shell, we must 
consider that the bullets of the 60-pr. are 35 to the pound, against 
41 to the pound in the case of the 18-pr.; this factor gives a suffi- 
cient “striking energy ” at an appreciably longer distance from the 
point of burst. 

We have no experimental data to go on, and it is not possible to 
ealenlate, with absolute precision, how much further the 60-pr. 
shrapnel bullet would range effectively after the burst of the shell 
than that of the 18-pr.; but it appears quite a moderate estimate to 
say that at 7,500 yards’ range, the depth of zone covered by effective 
shrapnel bullets, will be twice as great in the case of the 60-pr. as 
in the case of the 18-pr.; the actual number of bullets which fall in 
this zone is dealt with later, it does not affect the question now 
under discussion. 

If we compare the range tables of the two guns at shorter 
ranges, we shall find that, in respect to angle of descent, that of 
the 60-pr. shrapnel is reughly half as steep as that of the 18-pr. 
all through; and the difference in remaining velocity is greater in 
comparison, as the range gets shorter. 


It ia intereating to note that whereas the limit of the 18-pr. shrapnel is reached 

at 7,500 yards, because, beyond that range. the bullets would not have effective striking 
limit of the 60-pr shrapnel, on the 

wecatee it was considered impracticable to 
:the following talle shows that’ there 


energy at 200 yards from the point of barst : 
other hand, is fived at 9.560 yards, sim 
employ shrapnel tire usefully beyond that ra 
is no queation of the shrapnel becoming ineffective owing to insufficient atriking energy, 
and that even up to 10,400 yards, the accuracy ia not gravely affected, while the angle 
of descent ia still less than that of the 1S-pr. at 7,500 yards. 
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ftohas been clearly demonstrated that the DS.pro shrapnel re 
not as effective as the GO-pr shrapnel at 7.500 yards, or at) ran 
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therefrom by a plain 500 yards in width; the commanding hill, 
being in echelon to the rear of the prolongation of the artillery 
oxition, allowed a clear view to be obtained from the neighbour- 
ood of Wang-erh-tung across the plain along the rear of the group 
of hills occupied by the artillery. There was however no heavy 
artillery available. 

(2) Again at the battle of Ta-shi-chiao, the batteries of the 
Japanese right wing, though twice as numerous as those of the 
Russians, were unable even to locate the guns opposed to them, which 
swept all lines of aperensl so successfully that the Japanese frontal 
attack failed throughout the day in their portion of the field: and 
it was only by a costly night attack that the position was ultimately 
carried. In this case, there was a position near Sung-chia-tun in the 
Japanese centre from which the Russian artillery positions opposite 
the Japanese right could have been taken in enfilade by heavy 
artillery at ranges of from 5,000 yards to 8,400 yards. Here again 
however there was no heavy artillery available. 

It would be easy to multiply instances in which effective fire 
at. ranges over 7,500 yards would have been most valuable, but we 
have to meet the argument brought up against these longer ranges, 
owing to “ difficulty of observation.” Now this argument cannot be 
allowed to hold water for an instant ; it presupposes that observation 
must always be from the position of the battery, whereas in practice 
such will seldom be the case at long ranges: there is in fact no 
limit to the proximity to the target of the battery commander, 
observation ofticer, or staff ofticer of artillery who may be controlling 
or directing the fire, except such as is imposed by the presence of the 
enemy, provided that telephone communication has been established 
between him and the battery: there is nothing new in this, it is 
part of our regular training in the heavy artillery: and towards the 
end of the Russo-Japanese War, Captain B. Vincent, R.F.A., tells 
us that “in the IIT Japanese Army, artillery officers were sometimes 
sent forward with hand shields and telephones, whose duty it was to 
keep so far as possible with the advancing infantry and to send back 
their observations to the line of guns.” 

Having dismissed the question of (1) the superiority of the 
60-pr. gun in regard to depth of effective shrapnel zone at long 
ranges und: 500 yards as compared with the 18-pr., and (2) the 
ntility of firing at all at ranges over 7,500 yards, we pass to another 
point. 

Major Knapp argues that “in carrying out any task, the field 
guns can fire more than three times as many shells as the 60-pr. guns 
without any greater proportionate expenditure of ammunition, and 
the effect of their fire should be greatcr on account of the larger 
number of bullets which are poured upon the enemy's position.” As 
regards the greater “number of bullets,” this only amounts to 
about 10 per cent, and at long ranges the harder hitting and deeper 
searching of the 60-pr. shrapnel bullets would probably fully com- 
pensate for their slightly smaller numbers, 
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angry whizz of the 60-pr. shrapnel bullets—it is like comparing rain 
with hail. 

Major Knapp does not take enfilade fire into consideration when 
he says that ‘effective support can only be given if fire is main- 
tained upon the enemy’s position over the heads of the attacking 
troops up to the latest possible moment in the assault, and this cun 
only be done with sufety by high angle fire.” 

We now come to another branch of the subject, viz., the destruc- 
tion of material in connection with the attack of “localities, buildings, 
and entrenchments ”—(Field Artillery Training, 1906, p. 222). 

Major Knapp first considers “ wouds ” under the head of “ local- 
ities.” I agree with him in thinking that the lyddite shell of the 
60-pr. would not be very effective ; but on the other hand I cannot 
go the length of agreeing with him in thinking that “ the moral cffect 
of the powerful high explosive (heavy howitzer shell, dropping into 
and bursting inside the wood, could not fail to be terrifying to the 
occupants.” In the first place the attack on the wood would be 
rather in the nature of a general bombardment, “ firing into the 
brown ” so to speak ; and in the second place, I can imagine the 
occupants of the wood regarding the local ettect of these shell with 
considerable equanimity, especially if they had the sense to select 
soft ground for their cover. 

It seems also questionable whether “against buildings and villages, 
heavy howitzers” (i.¢., howitzers suitable for the heavy artillery of 
the field army) “ with their powerful shell, and the stecp angle of 
descent of these projectiles, will produce greater destructive cftect 
than heavy guns.” Probably within the limits of the howitzer's range, 
either gun or howitzer would be equally effective with lyddite shell, 
but at longer ranges, ve., outside howitzer range, and where entilade 
fire is reyuired, the advantage of the heavy gun will at once be 
apparent. During the Russo-Japanese War, there were many  in- 
stances in the battle of the Sha-ho and in the battle of Mukden 
of determined village defence; in the latter battle, villages were 
converted into forts mutually supporting each other, and were in 
some cascs so formidable that siege ordnance and siege operations 
were requisite fur their capture, e.g, Kan-kuan-tun and Yang-shi- 
tun, south of Mukden, which successfully resisted the determined 
attacks of the Japanese 8th Division for four days, and were not even 
then captured by assault : in such a case, the heavy artillery of a 
field army, whether armed with howitzers or guns, is scarcely suitable 
for coping with the situation unaided; it is an occasivn for medium 
siege artillery mobile brigades. 

During the battle of the Sha-ho, the Japanese attack on the 
village of La-mu-tun affords a good instance of what might have 
been etiected by heavy guns, if they had been available: the pre- 
vailing flatness of the country, studded with villages, offered no well 
detined positions fur defence, and rendered the eflective employment 
of field artillery by the attack, most ditticult : La-mu-tun and_ its 
approaches were swept by Russian artillery fire, and though the 
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field artillery howitzer is confined to the destruction of field  fortifi- 
cation, its rdle is of an occasional or special nature and not normal 
to the requirements of a field army; this being so, that heavy 
howitzer batteries should not be incorporated in field army establish- 
ments as integral parts of field army formations, but should maintain 
the separate organisation which is provided for them as siege units, 
and that, as such, every effort should be made to render that, organi- 
sation a practical working reality in our combined peace training— 
in fact that the medium siege brigades should be regularly brought 
into contact with the field army for occasional combined operations, 
although not normally incorporated in the establishments of the field 
army as component units thereof. 

It is necessary to keep very clearly in mind what is feasible for a 
field army, as such, to carry out; and it may be accepted that the 
destruction of earthworks, entrenchments, and strongly fortified 
villages, is not practicable for the artillery of the field army, whose réle 
in this connection must be confined to making such works or defences 
temporarily wetenable or, at all events, useless for offence, at critical 
phases of the attack: if these defences are of such a formidable 
nature as to require actual demolition, this must partake of the 
nature of a siege operation, and suitable siege ordnance brought on 
tu the scene to co-operate with the heavy artillery of the field army. 

Major Knapp quotes the action of some of the leading military 
powers in support of his contention for howitzer instead of guns, in 
the heavy artillery of the field army, but it is not quite clear why we 
should take these authorities unquestionably as our guides in this 
matter. The primary object of the heavy artillery of a continental 
power is—to quote the German Regulation—* to pave the way for 
the infantry attack against strongly fortified positions and forts darrét ; 
but whilst the sphere of mortar battalions is, in this respect, a limited 
one, the action of howitzer battalions more closely resembles that of 
other arms on the battlefield and they will be found a valuable 
support to the ficld artillery engaged with the hostile artillery.” In 
other words, the field armies have to get through the line of barrier 
forts which jealously guard continental frontiers, with the least 
possible delay, in order to operate in their cnemy’s territory, and 
therefore, what we might term medium. siege brigades, are inthe 
German army altuched to each Army Corps: I say “attached” 
advisedly, as they will be distributed on mobilisation as required, and 
will not in war, necessarily accompany the Army Corps to which they 
are attached in peace. Germany is the only continental power which 
can be said to have organised heavy artillery on a permanent basis; the 
German heavy artillery is armed with howitzers on travelling carri- 
ages and mortars fired from platforms or beds. 

The French have made a serious start with their Rimailho 
howitzer, and in a couple of years perhaps will have a complete 
permanent organisation. 

The Japanese, who are not under the same restrictions as 
continental powers, have just made a beginning with “heavy field 
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artillery” ; so far, the armament is confined to howitzers: it seems 
possible that the difficulty, which they would have in horsing heavy 
guns, may account for the fact that they seem to have limited their 
views to howitzers; for,as Major Knapp correctly points out “ in the 
matter of mobility, howitzers are more suitable, as heavy artillery 
weapons, than guns; for it is possible to manufacture a howitzer 
equipment of much less weight than a gun equipment, which fires 
an equally heavy shell” (but has a shorter range) “and so greater 
mobility can be obtained without any sacrifice of shell power” (this 
is not correct as regards effectiveness of eee This argument 
may possibly apply to cases in which suitable draught power for 
heavy guns cannot be provided; but howitzers can never take the 
place of heavy guns under conditions which call for effective shrap- 
nel fire at ranges outside the effective limit of field guns (this docs 
not refer to searching behind cover, which is necessarily the réle of 
howitzers); the réle of the heavy howitzers will be primarily the 
destruction of material which is beyond the power of the field artil- 
lery howitzer to cope with, and, secondarily, to “furnish a valuable 
support to the field artillery engaged with the hostile artillery.” 
But is it worth while for these objects to include howitzer batteries 
in the heavy artillery of a field army formation, instead of attaching 
them as required from medium siege brigades—the latter being orga- 
nised and trained accordingly, with this object in view ? 

And here it should be noted that Major Knapp actually con- 
templates an organisation for the heavy howitzer battteries, which 
corresponds more nearly with that of the medium siege brigades, 
than with that of the heavy artillery which now forms an integral 
part of every Division. He says :—‘“ But when the heavy artillery is 
armed with a modern heavy howitzer capable of fulfilling the purpose 
for which it is now required, viz., preparing the way for the infantry 
attack on fortified positions, it will be essential, for the proper per- 
formance of this work, that the batteries be brigaded together once 
more in the corps artillery”: in this I fully agree, but would go a step 
further, and call them “ medium siege brigades,” to be attached to 
army troups as required, and train them in the siege artillery school 
instead of in the field artillery schovl, but attach thei to the field 
army from time to time for combined operations. 

We must now pass on to the question of heavy artillery for 
India. Major Knapp says of the 60-pr :— “ This equipment would be 
utterly unserviceable for employment acruss the frontier of India, on 
account of its excessive weight, which would soon reduce the 
batteries to a state of immobility.” 

This is indeed serious, and requires most careful consideration : 
it must be remembered however that Major Knapp is opposed to the 
heavy guns for quite uther reasons, and would not have them at any 
price, no matter how mobile they might be, as he maintains that 
their functions can be better perfurmed by field guns and heavy 
howitzers. This being the case, it seems desirable for those who 
believe in the tactical role of the 60-pr. batteries tu ask if the 
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possibility of using this gun in heavy batteries, across the Indian 
fronticr, has been exhaustively discussed, and what data of an 
experimental nature exist, upon which to found the dictum that “ they 
would be utterly unserviceable.” It must be borne in mind that 
Major Knapp is not content with the “walk” as the normal pace 
of heavy artillery ; he says:—“Heavy artillery equipments should 
be sufficiently mobile to allow of batteries moving several miles at 
a trot in case of emergency”: under such conditions it is easy to 
conceive that the 60-pr. equipments, if employed across the frontier 
of India, would, ead Soeite become “ utterly unserviceable.” 

The experience of the South African War, and, I might add, of 
the Afghan War, shows that our Generals have never hesitated to place 
heavy batteries well to the front on the line of march when occasion 
requires it: in Southern Afghanistan, a heavy battery was the first 
battery of the main body to enter the Bolan Pass: in South Africa 
the heavy artillery was close to the head of the column at Botha’s 
Pass, and at Gansvlei the 4-7 guns were in action before any of the 
field batteries, again at Alleman’s Nek the heavy artillery was well 
to the front. It is thus by judiciously arranging the column of 
route, and not by “ moving several miles at a trot,” that the require- 
ments of any situation can best be met by the heavy artillery. Colo- 
nel May in his “ Retrospect of the South African War” treats this 

art of the question fully and conclusively, and Major Jeudwine in 
Vie Gold Medal Prize essay is equally clear as to the position on the 
line of march. 

It is to be feared that the evolution of Major Knapp’s ideal 
would bring the heavy artillery perilously near the nee of being 
“bad field artillery’—a consummation which I feel sure he would be 
the first to deprecate. Coming into action at a trot, when under 
fire or in an open position, is another matter altogether; it will 
not hurt the horses to trot a hundred yards just before they are going 
to have a long rest, while the battery is in action, neither will it 
unsteady the gunners even if they are not mounted as Major Knapp 
proposes: but the trot should be strictly limited to the occasions 
when the situation requires 1t, as defined by italics. 

Walers have been found satisfactory for the existing heavy 
batteries in India, and it may be observed that their limit of useful 
draught has not been exhausted ; teams of 12 horses were successfully 
employed in South Africa, and experience has shown that the 
efficiency of any team can be increased 33 per cent. if “relief” horses 
are provided at the same rate ; in fact, it will pay better as a rule 
with 12 horses, to put only 8 in the team at one time, and employ 
reliefs of 4, so that each horse will only be in draught for two-thirds 
of the whole time occupied in making a march; the whole of the 
horses can always be put in draught to get the guns over temporary 
difficulties. It goes without saying that long teams require the 
best driving, and it is essential that the No.1 should be mounted 
in order to supervise the driving, if for no other reason. (There are, 
of course, other and weighty reasons.) 
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Again, it has not been proved that the heavy horses weighing 
1,400 Ibs., which we employ in the heavy batteries at home, are un- 
suitable for India, it would surely be worth while to try them : horses 
of this stamp will always be bred in England for farm work and van 
work, as well as for station and yard work on the railways, so that 
there is not the same prospect of the supply running short as there 
is in the case of every other kind of horse for the army. 

This brings my review to a conclusion, since I agree with 
the valuable recommendations which Major Knapp makes in regard 
to pack howitzer equipment, and siege artillery generally. It is due 
to the ability with which he has argued the main question—heavy 
howitzer versus heavy gun—that I have considered it necessary to 
deal at such length with the issues raised, believing as I do, that the 
question is one of vital and far-reaching importance, and fearing 
that, in default of critical examination of the validity of the argu- 
ments adduced and the conclusions arrived at, many readers might 
too hastily assume that there were no other aspects of the case than 
those so ably handled by the writer of the “ commended” essay. 
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RUSSIAN PAPERS. 


VoOENNI SnornNIK—JANUARY 1908. 


The Psychology of War.—A. Rezanof. Every soldier who has 
been in action realises the profound truth that the moral factors in 
war are far more important than the material. This fundamental 
fact is in constant danger of being overlooked ; in times of peace, it 
is very easy to forget that the conventional assumption, in all tactical 
and strategical problems, that 100 men equal 100 men is essentially 
untrue and has been adopted for convenience only. On the actual 
ficld of battle no two bodies of men of the same numbers (given equal 
tactical training, equipment and physical condition—a most improb- 
able condition) have been, or ever will be, equal in moral force. 
Differences of race and temperament alone forbid it. Book and 
manceuvre-trained officers find it very hard to realise this fact and 
the study of technique has very much outrun that of “ moral.” 

Napoleon’s dictum that the moral is to the physical as 3 to 1 is 
generally admitted to give the correct proportion, but what are the 
moral factors which go to make up an army’s fighting power? 
Generally speaking, the ability and prestige of the General and the 
“moral” of the troops. It is, of course, impossible to express the 
value of these factors mathematically. Wellington’s private, in 
stating his opinion that the Dook’s long nose was worth a Division, 

robably went as near as is possible to a quantitative expression of 
the first. An army feels the second perfectly well, it knows when it 
has the moral force necessary for an advance and when the exhaus- 
tion of that force renders a retirement inevitable (c.f. the feeling among 
the troops on Spion Kop). If, however, we admit the importance of 
moral factors in war, the difticulty of their study is not a sufficient 
reason for abandoning it in despair. The successes of the greatest 
commanders have mainly been due to the fact that, to a perfect 
mastery of the technique of war, they added an ability to appreciate 
the value of these indefinable factors. The power to perceive when 
a moral superiority makes the offensive possible, especia!ly distin- 
guishes the great General. Suvorof’s victory at Rimnik with 7,000 
Russians and 18,000 Austrians over 100,000 equally well-trained 
and well-armed Turks, Napoleon’s apparently miraculous success at 
Arcola were not due to mere luck. In each case the high “moral” 
of their troops (combined, of course, with first-class leading) made 
possible the, materially, impossible and the Commander had the 
genius to recognise the existence of this invisible superiority. The 
comparative value of the moral factors has certainly not decreased 
since Napoleonic times; extended formations, the effect of modern 
artillery fire, and the length of the battles of to-day make tremendous 
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demands on all ranks. The experiences of the Japanese war have 
convinced Russian officers that questions of “moral” are most 
important and must be studied. 

After all, these questions are merely a part of the problems of 
Collective Psychology. A good deal has been written on the psycho- 
logy of crowds and a military unit is only a crowd with a very definite 
“collective ” character. An assembly of individuals, subjected to a 
uniform training, open to the same influences and actuated by common 
motives, rapidly acquires a “collective” character. Its individual 
members are compelled to feel, think and act in a manner entirely 
different to that in which they would feel, think and act as separate 
individuals. No one who has formed part of a crowd at any time of 
excitement can have failed to notice the way that waves of feeling 
traverse it—waves that one seems to feel physically, so great is the 

wer of suggestion of the mass on the ssdividial In the stress of 
Battle, when every faculty is strained to the utmost, this is still more 
marked—the coward or one who thinks himself such, forgets, under 
the influence of the moral power of his comrades, his consciousness 
of cowardice and presses furward with the best, actuated by the same 
motives of patriotism, and self-sacrifice. In short, he loses his individual 
character in the collective character of the body to which he belongs. 
Military discipline both welds a mass of individuals into a moral whole 
and subordinates that whole to the will-power of its leader, the unity 
of thought of the mass and the completeness of this control are the 
tests of the excellence, or otherwise, of our methods of training. 

The writer concludes by expressing a hope that more interest 
will be taken in future in the stady of this obscure, but most important, 
subject. 


VoENN1 SBORNIK—FEBRUARY AND Marcu 1908. 


Organisation of the Chinese Army.—Only a few years ago 
China was a military nonentity, but the events of 1900-01 convinced 
the Government of the necessity of a modem army. Since then 
great improvements have been effected and the growth of the Chinese 
army is one of the most interesting phenomenon of the day. 

The movement is mainly the work of Yuan-Shi-ki, an enlighten- 
ed official of great force of character, who has been fortunate enough 
to secure the support of the i artes sae The manceuvres of 
1905 and 1906 have convinced foreign observers that an army of 
considerable military value has already been created. 

The Chinese War Office, situated at Pekin, exercises a general 
control over the course of the reorganisation, but the cost of the 
maintenance of the various divisions falls on the Provincial budgets ; 
the efficiency and training of the troops therefore varies with 
the character and energy of the Governors of Provinces. The 
divisions of Northern China have undoubtedly attained a higher 
standard than those of the more distant parts of the Empire. 
Recruiting is carried out locally, districts having to furnish a quota 
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according to Marae No bad characters or opium smokers are 
accepted. The total period of service is 10 years, 3 with the colours, 
3 in the first class Reserve and 4 in the second. The first class 
Reserve is to come out for a month’s training every year, the second 
every other year. In the event of general mobilisation, all who have 
served are liable to recall up to 45 years of age. So far the Reserve 
exists only on paper. 

Candidates for commissions pass through the Military Academ 
(course 2 years) ; they then do a probationary course of 14 years with 
aregiment. If favourably reported on, they return to the Academy 
for the final examination, They must be of good family and own a 
certain amount of land. 

The organisation is, generally, on the German model. Infantry 
battalions, “ yings,” have 4 companies and 3 “yings” form a regi- 
ment. 

The cavalry regiments have 3 “ yings:” an artillery regiment 
has 3; of these 2 are field artillery (6 batteries) and one mountain 
(3 batteries). All batteries have 6 guns. Neither the cavalry nor 
the artillery are satistacturily horsed ; the mobility of the latter in 
bad couatry is distinctly low. 

The highest permanent unit in peace is the division of all arms. 
This consists of 2 brigades of infantry (12 battalions), 1 cavalry regi- 
ment, 1 Regiment of artillery (9 batteries), 1 engineer and 1 trans- 
port battalion. There is also a divisional band of 54 men. On a 
war footing the division has 13,224 bayonets and 765 sabres with 86 
fieldand 18 mountain guns. Proportion of guns tv combatants 3°9. 

Transport would be obtained by requisition: the arrangements in 
this respect do rot appear tu be satisfactory. The non-combatants 
in a division nunber 3,166. Total number of all ranks, combatants 
and non-combatants, 20,922. 

To judge from mancuvres 3 or + divisions would, in war, be 
cumbined to forma corps. Reserve divisions are also to be formed 
on mobilisation from Reservists surplus to the requirements of the 
field divisions. No reserve of officers exists at present. 

The enormous distances that separate the provinces from cach 
other and from Pekin make the question of communications one of 
the greatest importance. Hee construction, as far as possible 
with Chinese capital, is being pushed on with considerable energy. 

‘The most important line, from a strategical point of view, is the 
Pekin Hankow of 750 miies, opened in 1905, which enables the 
Southern Divisions to be brought up to reinforce the Northern troops. 
A line to Canton will shortly be opened. From a Russian pvint of 
view the line Pekin-Kalgan with its projected extension to Urga, 
and the bold proposal to run a railway to Kulja are worthy of note. 
Kulja is within 50 miles of the frontier of Russian Turkistan. 
Pekin, in fact, is destined to become the centre of a system uf 
railways radiating to the most distant frontiers of the Empire and 
China will then be able to concentrate her force in any required 
direction. 
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It should be remarked that at present reorganisation is far from 
complete : the numbers given are in most cases far from being actually 
with the colours. Some divisions in the south are ina very back- 
ward condition. 


Raihways IN AFGHANISTAN. 


The Ruzvyedchik of 29th April 1908 has some remarks on the 
news of the commencement of the Mohmand expedition and of the 
attack by Afghans on Landi Kotal. The small amount of interest 
taken in the telegrams on these subjects in Russia is most  surpris- 
ing: a few years ago they would have caused the greatest excitement, 
particularly in military circles. The Japanese war has certainly 
made great changes, but the problems of Central Asia are still most 
important to Russia and must be studied. 

The truth is that the Russo-English Convention has done much 
to dispel the mists of distrust which always used to overshadow the 
relations of the two Powers, and it is to be hoped that this improve- 
ment in their mutual feclings will lead to that much-to-be-desired 
end—the linking-up of the Russian and Indian Railway systems. 
The Indian Government has, up to now, ulways been afraid to deal 
firmly with the Amir for fear of throwing him into the arms of Russia. 
Although in receipt of an annual subsidy of 18 lakhs of rupees 
(£120,000) the conduct of Abdur Rahman was highly unsatisfactory. 
He was always encouraging the frontier tribes in their risings against 
British authority and his son is doing even worse. In Abdur Rah- 
man’s time large bodies of armed Afghans never dared to cross the 
English border and engage Anglo-Indian troops, whatever injury the 
late Amir may have done his “ ally” by the moral support he lent 
rebels. The Indian Government is now in a position to take 
vigorous action both against the tribes and against Afghanistan. 
There is no doubt that the most effective method open to them is to 
advance their railways into the latter country. Russian experience 
in Central Asia proves that without railways no permanent  pacifi- 
cation of marauding tribes is possible. The construction of the 
Trans-Caspian broke the power of the Turkomans and their raids, 
which carried terror over the whole of Northern Persia and Central 
Asia only 30 years ago, are now mere food for legends. 

If the British seize the opportunity, offered by the friendly 
attitude of the Russian Government. of settling the frontier question 
once and for all by pushing their rail heads to Kabul and Kandahar, a 
junction of the two railway systems will become inevitable. Consider- 
ing that they are a nation of shop-kcepers, the suspicion with which 
the English always regard any suggested improvement of their com- 
munications with their neighbours, is extremely curious. The history 
of the Channel Tunnel project illustrates this. The undoubted 
commercial advantages of the scheme and the strength of the present 
entente with France are not sufficient to break duwn their mistrust 
of their neighbuurs and the dislike they feel to sacrificing their insular 
position. 
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7 However, the advantages of an immediate extension of the Indian 
lines are too obvious to escape the attention of the most practical 
nation on earth, and we may hope to see interesting developments in 
this direction in the near future. 


Russian MUSKETRY. 


In the Razvyedchik of 29th May 1908 there is an article by a 
cavalryman which is rather interesting in view of the fact that 
Indian Musketry returns show that the shooting of the cavalry is 
now as good as that of the infantry. The Russian officer points out 
that their provisional Musketry Regulations of 1906 require the 
same standard from the cavalry as from the arm whose special 
business it is to shoot. A cavalryman’s time is mainly, and rightly, 
spent on learning his duties as such and the demands now made are 
unreasonable. ‘The Regulations of 1899 laid down different courses 
for the cavalry and infantry. ‘The mounted branch is also handi- 
cee by its shorter(difference 2} inches) and therefore less accurate 
rifle, by the fact that it receives only half the annual allowance of 
rounds given to the infantryman and by the: want of ranges, cavalry 
having none of their own. ; 

A more lenient classification is therefore suggested : the stand- 
ards proposed throw considerable light on the musketry qualifications 
of the Russian cavalry. The author takes the 5 classifying practices 
of the present Regulations, viz.:— 

(ij 310 yards. 4 shots, independent. Lying without rests. Head 

and shoulder target. 

(ii) 310 yards. Same but two head targets (15 inches high) 

placed side by side 

(iv) 310 yards. Vanishing head and shoulder target exposed for 
5 seconds, 5 rounds. 

(vi) 470 to 540 yards. 2 head and shoulder targets side by side. 
5 rounds in thirty seconds. 

(vii) 1,090 yards. 2 rounds lying, with rest, and 2 kneeling. 
Target, 9 figure targets in line. These figures are 5 feet 
high, so the target cannot be less than 5 feet by 18 feet. 

Classification is by percentage of hits to rounds. The present 
classification (for all arms) is—60 per cent of hits “excellent,” 45 
per cent “very good,” 30 per cent “good,” and anything lower 
unsatisfactory. The author proposes a much lower standard for 
cavalry, varying for each practice—Z5 per cent to 20 per cent 
“‘excelient,” 15 per cent to 10 per cent “very good,” and 10 per 
cent to 8 per cent “good” according to the supposed difficulty of 
the practice, (i) and (vii) being the easiest and (iv) and (vi, the 
hardest. 

It may be remarked that the annual allowance of the cavalry is 
59, that of the infantry 117 rounds. Of the 59 rounds the former 
spend 9 on preliminary practices, 22 on the classifying practices given 
above, 8 on preliminary and 20 on final field practices. Infantry 
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expend 12, 43 (in 9 classifying practices', 22 and 40 respectively. 
Their annual allowance is 33 rounds less than that of our Native 
Army. 

i man who is classified as “excellent” two years running wears 
a marksman’s badge on the breast. It is calculated that, owing to 
the exemption of bandsmen, officers’ servants, etc., 10 per cent of the 
infantry are not exercised in musketry in any given year. 

Practice (iv), described above, has a special interest. It corre- 
sponds to practice VI, Part II of the existing regulations for the 
Native Army, the Russian soldier firing from 310, instead of 200, 
yards ata target (in both cases head and shoulder) exposed for 5 
seconds, instead of 4. If he obtains 3 hits in 5 shots he is classified 
as “excellent,” for 45 per cent (a little over an average of 2) he 
obtains “ very good,” while 30 per cent entitles him to the classifica- 
tion “good.” It is doubtful if the remarks of an Indian Double 
Company or Squadron Commander whose registers showed an average 
of 14 hits in practice VI would be of a particularly appreciative 
character. 

The author proposes new conditions and a lower standard of 
classification for Cavalry Field Firing practices. 

He would also sabecleate 470 for 390 yards in the Squadron 
Attack or Defence Field practice from 2,100 to 390 yards and suggests 
targets of various sizes and some moving. 

He then says that the Japanese war has certainly shown that 
cavalry must be taught to shoot, but it merely discourages the men 
to demand an impossibly high standard from them. If the authori- 
ties insist on the cavalry shooting as well as the infantry, it will 
mean a loss of efficiency in their proper rdle. They ought, however 
to encourage shooting among officers and give liberal prizes for 
proficiency in shooting, judging distance and range taking. For 
rifle shooting there ought to be collective prizes for all units, from 
troops up to corps. 
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GERMAN PAPERS. 
Militér Wochenblatt. 


Among the January and February issues of the above journal, 
the following articles of general interest are selected for special 
notice :— 

1. “French views regarding the supplementing of cavalry 
divisions by infantry cyclists and infantry on foot.” 

The article deals with the proposals of military authorities in 
France regarding the methods to be adopted for removing, as far as 
feu the great disparity in strength which admittedly exists 

tween the French and German cavalry. The inferior strength of 
the French cavalry has given rise to a problem which is no less 
applicable to ourselves, and it is therefore perhaps worth studying 
how our nearest continental neighbours propose to deal with the 
difficulty. 

The conditions, briefly, are these: Germany has a numerical 
superiority of 102 cavalry regiments as against 79 in France. The 
former are uniformly armed with the lance, while the latter consist 
of heavy and light cavalry armed with the sword. 

The French consider the most effective means of successfully 
meeting German cavalry to consist in providing the whole of their 
heavy cavalry with cuirasses. In cavalry combats it is apparently 
only the heavy cavalry who are considered a match for or even 
superior to German lancers. Accordingly, as a preliminary step 
towards increasing the fighting power of the cavalry as a whole, the 
cavalry divisions Ease been re-organised so as to distribute brigades 
of heavy cavalry among six out of the total of eight divisions, 
instead of having four heavy and four light divisions as formerly. 
Further, to increase the strength of the cavalry two machine-guns 
are to be allotted to each division. The machine-guns are mounted 
on carriages, each drawn by four horses, so as to secure extreme 
mobility, and to enable them to follow their divisions over any 
ground. 

The re-organization of the cavalry divisions, and the employment 
of machine-guns are, however, by no means considered sufficient, 
and the French have been constantly striving to find additional 
means of increasing the fighting capacity of their cavalry. With 
this object, pe en have been made to supplement the cavalry 
divisions with bodies of infantry cyclists and infantry on foot. The 
infantry cyclists (companies or battalions) will form a fixed comple- 
ment in each cavalry division, and owing to their great mobility 
will be able to follow the cavalry even when off the regular roads, as 
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owing to the special construction of the bicycles (bicyclettes pliuntes) 
they are able in France to move over ground that would otherwise 
be impossible for cyclists. They will be employed as advance and 
flank guards, as covering parties, for protection of posts on the lines 
of communication, and for purpose of inter-communication. In 
advance and flank guards they will be employed much as our 
mounted infantry, 2.¢., to seize and occupy advanced sitions, 
bridges, defiles, etc., pending the arrival of the main body. It is 
recognised that the preliminary work cf reconnoitring and clearing 
the front can only be effectively performed by cavalry, but a budy of 
infantry cyclists following close behind the cavalry patrols will add 
much to the strength and security of the latter by giving them 
greater freedom of action, and effective support by securing good 
tactical positions immediately in their rear. 

The role of infantry on foot attached to cavalry divisions is 
to act as covering troops, to support the cavalry when acting on the 
offensive, and to check the advance of the enemy’s cavalry if the 
latter are encountered in superior strength. The idea is that the 
infantry heel Seba for these purposes should move off ahead of the 
cavalry or while the latter is in process of assembling. They would 
occupy all commanding features of ground towards the front giving 
an extended field of fire, and thus prevent the hostile cavalry 
patrols from reconnoitring the ground while affording a screen under 
cover of which their own cavalry division can subsequently advance 
rapidly in any given direction desired. In other respects the func- 
tions of this infantry will be much the same as that of the cyclist 
infantry. 

A practical test of the above proposals took place in the man- 
cuvres held by the 4th Cavalry Division on the 28th August 1906, 
and the comments of General Langlois on these manuuvres are 
therefore of interest as representing a considerable weight of French 
military opinion on the subject. In the General’s opinion infantry on 
foot cannot co-operate effectively with cavalry. They impede the 
free and independent movement of the infinitely more mobile cavalry 
and there is always the danger, as iliusttated in the manceuvres in 
question, of the cavalry leader being influenced and hampered in his 
action out of regard for the infantry portion of his command. If 
infantry is to be of any real use to cavalry its rate of march must be 
equal, and, if possible, superior to that of cavalry. Only then is it 
in a position to advance rapidly ahead of the cavalry and occupy 
threatened points for the purpose of carrying out the special duties 
assigned to it. Large cyclist detachments which can comfortably 
cover 15 kilometres on good roads are therefore well adapted to form 
an auxiliary to cavalry divisions. At the same time, it must be borne 
in mind, that the support provided by large bodies of cyclists to a 
cavalry which feels itself inferior is only helpful as a last resource, 
and auxiliaries of this kind can never have a decisive effect. 

The question, therefure, how far cyclist infantry can make up 
for cavalry of inferior stiength remains still undecided, but the 
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manner in which it has becn proposed to utilise them in France 
may serve to elucidate a problem which is applicable tv our own 
army when the disparity in the numbers of cavalry is even greater 
than that between France and Germany. 

2. “ Experiences of the Japanese with machine-guns.” 

This article gives several instructive examples of the way in 
which the Japanese made usc of machine guns during the late war 
and the lessons to be derived from their experiences. The following 
were some of the principal points noted :— 

(1) It was established that the moral effect of machine-gun 
fire within a radius of 1,500 yards was greater even 
than that of artillery. This is attributed to the fact 
that with artillery there is an appreciable interval 
between the moment of discharge and the impact of 
each shot which gives the defenders time to take cover. 
On the other hand, the uninterrupted hail of bullets 
from machine-guns allows of no such respite, and forces 
the defenders to keep continuously under cover. 

(2) The effect of machine-gun fire is usually regarded as 
equivalent to that of a company of infantry. In reality 
it is greater as owing to the steady platform and 
the sense of security afforded by a shield the firer can 
direct his fire with greater coolness and accuracy than 
when firing with the ordinary rifle. 

(3) Long range fire should as a rule be avoided. Fire to be 
really effective should be delivered within a range of 
1,000 yards. Only in exceptional circumstances where 
a particularly favourable target presents itself, such as 
artillery in motion or close bodies of infantry, is it 
advisable to fire at distant ranges. 

(4) To judge of fire effect by observing the impact of the 
bullets is often impossible, but in such cases the be- 
haviour of the enemy is usually a sufficient indication. 
Even troops of approved courage, when exposed to 
machine-gun fire, will show unmistakeable signs of its 
effect. 

(5) Firing by night is difficult not only because of the im- 
possibility of taking aim, but because of the difficulty 
of loading in the dark. ‘To obviate the latter difficulty 
a small electric lamp placed close to the breech and 
concealed from the enemy by the shield was found to 
be of the greatest advantage, and, in fact, indispens- 
able. To secure as effective an aim, as possible, the 
elevation must be adjusted by day so as to fire 
horizontally. 

(6) A sufficient supply of ammunition is of vital importance. 
Experience teaches that nothing tends to greater 
waste than firing at distant ranges. Moreover, it 
entails the danger of being left with insufficient 
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Again, it has not been proved that the heavy horses weighing 
1,400 Ibs., which we employ in the heavy batteries at home, are un- 
suitable for India, it would surely be worth while to try them : horses 
of this stamp will always be bred in England for farm work and van 
work, as well as for station and yard work on the railways, so that 
there is not the same prospect of the supply running short as there 
is in the case of every other kind of horse for the army. 

This brings my review to a conclusion, since I agree with 
the valuable recommendations which Major Knapp makes in regard 
to pack howitzer cquipment, and siege artillery generally. It is due 
to the ability with which he has argued the main question—heavy 
howitzer versus heavy gun—that I have considered it necessary to 
deal at such length with the issues raised, believing as I do, that the 
question is one of vital and far-reaching importance, and_ fearing 
that, in default of critical examination of the validity of the argu- 
ments adduced and the conclusions arrived at, many readers might 
too hastily assume that there were no other aspects of the case than 
those so ably handled by the writer of the “commended” essay. 
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keeping carefully under cover from view moves to a distance of 
between 8 and 10 kilometres from the enemy’s position in readiness 
to guard against any hostile sortie. 

(b) Preparing the attack.—To prepare the attack and to cover the 
taking up of artillery positions, machine-guns usually proceed with in- 
fantry and artillery up to 1,000 yards from the enemy’s position, and 
there construct cover. At this point they are employed to strengthen 
weak portions of their own line, or on the flanks. They must be in 
their respective placcs before the attacking artillery moves forward to 
take up its position, and, when this takes place by day, should, if 
necessary, provide covering fire in order to facilitate the advance of 
other troops. 

(c) Commencement of the attack—At break of day when the 
attacking artillery are in position, and open fire by salvoes to find the 
enemy’s range, officers with machine-gun sections will endeavour to 
locate the enemy’s trenches, and study the intervening ground with a 
view to the subsequent development of the attack. Fire should 
not be opened unless absolutely necessary. 

(d) Development of the attack.—As soon as the front of the 
main attack has been decided on, the artillery opens fire at dawn, 
while the infantry by night, or in short rushes by day, advances 
against the enemy. During this period machine-guns are employed 
in giving covering fire. 

When the firing line has worked to a distance of between 600 
and 700 yards from the enemy, and there entrenched itself, the 
machine-guns must be brought up to the firing line in order to be 
at hand when the decisive fire combat begins. To carry out this, 
it may often be necessary to take the machine-gun to pieces, and 
send the separate portions forward by means of individual men 
working up to the firing line. 

As soon as the firing line has been reached, officers with 
machine-gun sections must closely watch the enemy’s movements. 
Should it become evident that the enemy has observed the 
approach of the machine-guns, and is bringing up artillery to 
medium range (about 1,000 yds.) in order to destroy them, an attempt 
must be made to overwhelm the horses and detachments of these 
guns by opening a sudden and heavy fire on them. Should this 
attempt fail, the only means of avoiding further losses is to get 
the machine-guns under good cover, or at least remove them to 
another spot. 

Machine-guns can only be successful against the defender’s 
artillery under certain favourable conditions of weather (dark nights, 
thick fogs, etc.), or when the formations of the ground enable them 
to approach unseen and make a sudden and unexpected attack. 

(e) The decisive attack.—Before the final assault the infantry 
advances under cover of night to within 300 or 400 yards of the 
enemy’s position, and then proceeds to entrench itself as strongly as 
possible. The machine-guns take no part in this movement, but 
remain in their former places. Their strength lies entirely in their 
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fire effect, and they are not suited for fighting at close quarters. 
Consequently, they must endeavour to‘aid the further advance of the 
troops without quitting the positions they have already reached. 

The attacking artillery directs its fire principally against the 
main works of the enemy, but partly also against the trenches lying 
between the above, in order to smother the enemy’s fire and thus 
prepare for the assault. This object is, however, not usually easy to 
accomplish if the enemy is strongly entrenched. Consequently, 
machine-guns must direct their closer and more accurate fire at the 
enemy wherever they may show themselves, and must endeavour to 
sweep their trenches in such a manner as to prevent them showing 
their heads above cover. 

The assault is delivered simultaneously against both the main 
work and the adjacent trenches and batteries in the enemy’s line. 
While this is taking place, the machine-guns continue to give 
support by covering fire, but a few may be sent on with the troo; 
delivering the assault, in order to be in position for firing during the 
pursuit. Should the covering fire become dangerous to their own 
troops, the machine-guns must at once hurry forward, and will be 
employed either in repelling attempts at counter-attack or in aiding 
the attack on adjacent works in the enemy’s line. The machine- 
guns with the reserve are also sent forward tobe employed as may 
be necessary. 

When in this position, it is of particular importance to attack 
all supporting defence works in the vicinity without delay ; otherwise, 
the troops penetrating the enemy’s defences may find themselves 
compelled to form front on three sides, and if they are thus forced 
back, their giving ground may easily result in the whole attack 
proving a failure. To prevent this the utmost fighting capacity of 
the machine-guns must be employed, and their fire concentrated 
against decisive points so as to give the strongest support possible 
which must be sustained at all costs. The machine-gun detachment 
should be thoroughly conscious that their withdrawal at this critical 
period would spell disaster. 

Several instructive examples, which are well worth studying, 
are given in the article to illustrate the principles for employing 
machine-guns as above enunciated, but space forbids the quoting of 
any of those in detail. 
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FRENCH PAPERS. 
Revue Militaire Suisse. 


The February number has an important article on the main 
artillery questions of the day Dans UArtillerie which consists of 
opinions culled from current military literature. The first item is— 


The Field Howitzer. 

An article in the Artilleristische Monatsheft reviews three beoks 
by partisans of this weapon. 

The first author, Major-General von Bahn, pronounces against 
shrapnel, pointing out that it is impossible to touch troops behind 
modern field works, He is in favour of atime and percussion fuze for 
the common shell. The calibre should be between 10 and 12 em. for 
the 20 ky. projectile ; the latter calibre gives the maximum permis- 
sible weight in field artillery. The author has no illusions as to the 
number of hits, but considers isolated rounds will have good effect. 

The second author, Captain Roskoten, is of opinion (and in this 

teneral von Rohne supports him) that howitzers should be used in 
batteries of 4,and that 6 such 4-howitzer batterics should be attached 
to the artillery of an army corps (not to the division). He confines 
the employment. of howitzers to fire against troops under cover, and 
the preparation of breaches, and would not use them for the artillery 
combat. All howitzers of the several army corps in action should 
be concentrated, and work together. They would assist the field 
guns in firing on the points of attack and employ shrapnel when the 
enemy occupied his works. 

The third, Engineer of Artillery Kahn, would employ his 
howitzers against the same targets as ficld guns, especially troops 
behind ridges. For the attack of field works he recommends a special 
weapon. Thus he proposes a light Q.-F. field howitzer, with an 8 
kg. shrapnel and a 10 ky. shell, with respective initial velocities of 
330 and 300 m.; and a heavy howitzer of 15 em, 

The diversity of opinion on this subject is increased by the fact 
that such authorities as the French General Langolis are opposed to 
the introduction of the field howitzer in any form. 

Increase of Field Artillery in France— Comparison between 
French and German Artillery.—French Artillery Questions 

These are articles by General Rohne in the same magazine. 

The French war budget for 1907 shows that the French army 
corps has only 92 guns against the German 144, and the proportion 
for 1,000 rites is smaller in France than elsewhere; the late war in 
the Far East is quoted to show the importance of artillery, and an 
increase of 800 to 1,000 guns is proposed. Also the report shows the 
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It should be remarked that at present reorganisation is far from 
complete : the numbers given are in most cases far from being actually 
with the colours. Some divisions in the south are ina very back- 
ward condition. 


Ralinways IN AFGHANISTAN. 


The Ruzvyedchik of 29th April 1908 has some remarks on the 
news of the commencement of the Mohmand expedition and of the 
attack by Afghans on Landi Kotal. The small amount of interest 
taken in the telegrams on these subjects in Russia is most surpris- 
ing: a few years ago they would have caused the greatest excitement, 
particularly in military circles. The Japanese war has certainly 
made great changes, but the problems of Central Asia are still most 
important to Russia and must be studied. 

The truth is that the Russo-English Convention has done much 
to dispel the mists of distrust which always used to overshadow the 
relations of the two Powers, and it is to be hoped that. this improve- 
ment in their mutual feclings will lead to that much-to-be-desired 
end—the linking-up of the Russian and Indian Railway systems. 
The Indian Government has, up to now, ulways been afraid to deal 
firmly with the Amir for fear of throwing him into the arms of Russia. 
Althongh in receipt of an annual subsidy of 18 lakhs. of rupees 
(£120,000) the conduct of Abdur Rahman was highly unsatisfactory. 
He was always encouraging the frontier tribes in their risings against 
British authority and his son is duing even worse. In Abdur Rah- 
man’s time large bodies of armed Afghans never dared to cross the 
English border and engage Anglo-Indian troops, whatever injury the 
late Amir may have done his “ ally” by the moral support he lent 
rebels. The Indian Government is now in a position to take 
vigorous action both against the tribes and against Afghanistan. 
There is no doubt that the most ettective method open to them is to 
advance their railways into the latter country. Russian experience 
in Central Asia proves that without railways no permanent pacifi- 
cation of marauding tribes is possible. The construction of the 
Trans-Caspian broke the power of the Turkomans and their raids, 
which carried terror over the whole of Northern Persia and Central 
Asia only 30 years ago, are now mere foud for legends, 

If the British seize the opportunity, offered by the friendly 
attitude of the Russian Government, of settling the frontier question 
once and for all by pushing their rail heads to Kabul and Kandahar, a 
junction of the two railway systems will become inevitable. Consider- 
ing that they are a nation of shop-kcepers, the suspicion with which 
the English always regard any suggested improvement of their com- 
munications with their neighbours, is extremely curious. The history 
of the Channel Tunnel project illustrates this, The undoubted 
commercial advantages of the scheme and the strength of the present 
entente with France are not sutticient to break duwn their mistrust 
of their neighbours and the dislike they feel to sacrificing their insular 
position. 
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2. The best method of making use of the great rapidity of 
fire is the rafale, that is, sudden, short and violent fire. This is 
the best to facilitate the advance of the friendly infantry. 

These should be the basis ofall artillery training, and the fact 
is observed in the next training regulations. But this is not the case 
in the new practice regulations, and accordingly General Rohne 
criticises the latter severely. The two main counts of the indictment 
are that too large a proportion of old matter is retained in the 
book (an inappropriate arrangement when it is a question of an 
entirely new equipment), and that too much attention is paid to 
detail. The critic also notices the influence of the alleged inferior 
sighting arrangement of the German gun. There is no inde- 
pendent line of sight, or panoramic sight. This affects the regula- 
tions. Asan example of the excess of detail, it is observed that 
the rules for ranging inculcate the use of small corrections and 
occupy two whole pages, whereas in the French regulations the 
subject is efficiently treated in five or six lines. 

The article closes with a consideration of the new organisation of 
the artillery in the English army. It shows that the largest unit is the 
“group” of two or three batteries, and discusses the object of this 
arrangement. The conclusion arrived at is that the organisation is 
extremely supple and clastic, and well suited to the new conditions of 
extended fronts. With the group system the divisional artillery of two 
or three groups can be split up, and attached to brigades as required. 

The Austrian. correspondent has some uscful notes in this 
number on the vexed question of the use of machine-guns. He 
quotes a paragraph from Strefteurs Militdérische Zeitschrift which 
lays down that with the extended fronts of the modern battle 
it is desirable that machine-guns should be attached to regiments 
of infantry in order that their fire may be dispersed as required ; 
but that in the cavalry such an arrangement would introduce nuimer- 
ous complications and therefore, on the whole, it is preferable 
for machine-guns to be organised in separate units. 

The Austrian theory is that one machine-gun is equivalent in 
fire-power to a section of infantry ; whereas the Japanese say a whole 
company. Experiments have shown that a section at 800 yards 
will annihilate a machine-gun detachment of 5 men. But the 
analogy does not hold good with the longer ranges of war. The 
facts of actual warfare go to prove that the machine-gun is an ex- 
tremely powerful weapon, and its effect is most demoralising. 

The importance of the machine-gun is recognised to a some- 
what exaggerated extent in some quarters, The Armeezeitung 
would give 10 to each infantry company ; and to provide a set off to 
the expense, this writer proposes to reduce the strength in men. 
Streffewrs on the other hand holds that two is the maximum 
number of maxims that can safely be “massed” together. The 
shields, etc., form too conspicuous an object if there are more. 

Again the difficulties of ammunition supply if the number of 
machine-guns with a unit is multiplied should not be forgotten, 
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expend 12, 43 (in 9 classifying practices!, 22 and 40 respectively. 
Their annual allowance is 33 rounds less than that of our Native 
Army. 

x man who is classified as “excellent” two years running wears 
a marksman’s badge on the breast. It is calculated that, owing to 
the exemption of bandsmen, officers’ servants, ctc., 10 per cent of the 
infantry are not exercised in musketry in any given year. 

Practice (iv), described above, has a special interest. It corre- 
sponds to practice VI, Part II of the existing regulations for the 
Native Army, the Russian soldier firing from 310, instead of 200, 
yards ata target (in both cases head and shoulder) exposed for 5 
seconds, instead of 4. If he obtains 3 hits in 5 shots he 1s classified 
as “excellent,” for 45 per cent (a little over an average of 2) he 
obtains “ very good,” while 30 per cent entitles him to the classifica- 
tion “good.” It is doubtful if the remarks of an Indian Double 
Company or Squadron Commander whose registers showed an average 
of 14 hits in practice VI would be of a particularly appreciative 
character. 

The author proposes new conditions and a lower standard of 
classification for caval Field Firing practices. 

He would also substitute 470 for 390 yards in the Squadron 
Attack or Defence Field practice from 2,100 to 390 yards and suggests 
targets of various sizes and some moving. 

He then says that the Japanese war has certainly shown that 
cavalry must be taught to shoot, but it merely discourages the men 
to demand an impossibly high standard from them. If the authori- 
ties insist on the cavalry shooting as well as the infantry, it will 
mean a loss of efficiency in their proper réle. They ought, tec 
to encourage shooting among officers and give liberal prizes for 
proficiency in shooting, judging distance and range taking. For 
rifle shooting there ought to be collective prizes for all units, from 
troops up to corps. 
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GERMAN PAPERS. 
Militér Wochenblatt. 


Among the January and February issues of the above journal, 
the following articles of general interest are selected for special 
notice :— 

1. “French views regarding the supplementing of cavalry 
divisions by infantry cyclists and infuntry on foot.” 

The article deals with the proposals of military authorities in 
France regarding the methods to be adopted for removing, as far as 

ssible, the great disparity in strength which admittedly exists 
tween the French and German cavalry. The inferior strength of 
the French cavalry has given rise to a problem which is no less 
applicable to ourselves, and it is therefore perhaps worth studying 
how our nearest continental neighbours propose to deal with the 
difficulty. 

The conditions, briefly, are these: Germany has a numerical 
superiority of 102 cavalry regiments as against 79 in France. The 
former are uniformly armed with the lance, while the latter consist 
of heavy and light cavalry armed with the sword. 

The French consider the most effective means of successfully 
meeting German cavalry to consist in providing the whole of their 
heavy cavalry with cuirasses. In cavalry combats it is apparently 
only the heavy cavalry who are considered a match for or even 
superior to German lancers. Accordingly, as a preliminary step 
towards increasing the fighting power of the cavalry as a whole, the 
cavalry divisions have been re-organised so as to distribute brigades 
of heavy cavalry among six out of the total of eight divisions, 
instead of having four heavy and four light divisions as formerly. 
Further, to increase the strength of the cavalry two machine-guns 
are to be allotted to each division. The machine-guns are mounted 
on carriages, each drawn by four horses, so as to secure extreme 
mobility, and to enable them to follow their divisions over any 
ground. 

The re-organization of the cavalry divisions, and the employment 
of machine-guns are, however, by no means considered sufficient, 
and the French have been constantly striving to find additional 
means of increasing the fighting capacity of their cavalry. With 
this object, ie om have been made to supplement the cavalry 
divisions with bodies of infantry cyclists and infantry on foot. The 
infantry cyclists (companies or battalions) will form a fixed Ru 
ment in each cavalry division, and owing to their great mobility 
will be able to follow the cavalry even when off the regular roads, as 
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which the sighting arrangements could be mounted clear of the 
shock of recoil, finally decided the introduction of telescopes. The 
line of sight being in the interior of the telescope itself, it was 
found that by adding a graduated horizontal plate to the instrument 
(the goniometer), it was possible to use the telescope not only for 
direct frontal laying but also for laying on auxiliary points to a 
flank or to the rear. 

But it soon appeared that many inconveniences attended the use 
of this movable telescopic sight. The layer had to leave his place, and 
move to the other side of the yun, when laying to a flank ; the shield 
obstructed the field of view, even though pierced with an embrasure 
etc.,etc. The solution of the problem lay in the panoramic sight. 

In this instrument a system of prisms enables the objective to 
be turned in any direction, or elevated above the shield while the 
eye-piece remains stationary. The result is that a line of sight in 
any direction can be used without any inconvenience to the layer. 

A number of the Great Powers are said to have adopted this 
sight (U.S. A., Italy, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Roumania, Sweden, 
Turkey, Greece and Spain). 

The article then gives a description of the instrument, which 
may be briefly summarised. The sight consists roughly of a steel 
upright cylinder. The upper part contains the objective, and is 
free to revolve in any direction. A prism in this part carries the 
optical line down the cylinder through various prisms and lenses to 
the eye-piece, which is rigidly fixed at the bottom. The most careful 
arrangements are made to ensure that all parts of the instrument 
are dust-proof and strong. 

The advantages of the system are evident. The article closes 
with a detailed description of the method of using the instrument 
with the several arrangements for deflection, etc., ete. 

The April number is unusually interesting. It commences 
with an article on “The Aims of Instruction.” 

It appears that after the passing of the new military law the 
Swiss Federal Military Department issued a circular defining the ends 
and aims of training and instruction, and laying down the means by 
which these should be attained. 

The circular opens with the principles on which training should 
rest; that war is the rudest test of a nation’s energy; and only that 
nation, which possesses a vigorous populace penetrated with patri- 
otic principle, and a State with solid foundations, suitable to the 
needs of the nation. can hope to be successful in such a trial; the 
character of the nation is its strength. The army is the national 
guardian of independence. ‘I'v be so, the army must have its rovts 
in the people; it must draw from them its strength and its reward. 
The people and the army must in fact be one. 

Starting from these premises the circular then proceeds to 
define the objects of training. These are three :-— 

First, to awaken and cultivate the love of service and confidence 
in our (Swiss) military institutions. 
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manner in which it has been proposed to utilise them in France 

-may serve to elucidate a problem which is applicable tu our own 
army when the disparity in the numbers of cavalry is even greater 
than that between France and Germany. 

2. “ Experiences of the Japanese with machine-guns.” 

This article gives several instructive examples of the way in 
which the Japanese made use of machine guns during the late war 
and the lessons to be derived from their experiences. The following 
were some of the principal points noted :— 

(1) It was established that the moral effect of machine-gun 
fire within a radius of 1,500 yards was greater even 
than that of artillery. This is attributed to the fact 
that with artillery there is an appreciable interval 
between the moment of discharge and the impact of 
each shot which gives the defenders time to take cover. 
On the other hand, the uninterrupted hail of bullets 
from machine-guns allows of no such respite, and forces 
the defenders to keep continuously under cover. 

(2) The effect of machine-gun fire is usually regarded as 
equivalent to that of a company of infantry. In reality 
it is greater as owing to the steady platform and 
the sense of security afforded by a shield the firer can 
direct his fire with greater coolness and accuracy than 
when firing with the ordinary rifle. 

(3) Long range fire should as a rule be avoided. Fire to be 
really effective should be delivered within a range of 
1,000 yards. Only in exceptional circumstances where 
a particularly favourable target presents itself, such as 
artillery in motion or close bodies of infantry, is it 
advisable to fire at distant ranges. 

(4) To judge of fire effect by observing the impact of the 
bullets is often impossible, but in such cases the be- 
haviour of the enemy is usually a sufficient indication. 
Even troops of approved courage, when exposed to 
machine-gun fire, will show unmistakeable signs of its 
effect. 

(5) Firing by night is difficult not only because of the im- 
possibility of taking aim, but because of the difficulty 
of loading in the dark. To obviate the latter difficulty 
a small electric lamp placed close to the breech and 
concealed from the enemy by the shield was found to 
be of the greatest advantage, and, in fact, indispens- 
able. To secure as effective an aim, as possible, the 
elevation must be adjusted by day so as to fire 
horizontally. 

(6) A sufficient supply of ammunition is of vital importance. 
Experience teaches that nothing tends to greater 
waste than firing at distant ranges. Moreover, it 
entails the danger of being left with insufficient 
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A short survey of the new French Artillery Regulations follows. 
It vee that some interesting information is given as to the 
weight of the new equipment. The gun in battery weighs 1,140 
kg.; limbered up (with three gunners) the figure is about normal, 
2,100 kg.; but the wagon limbered up runs to 2,500 kg., a high figure ; 
the common shell is much lighter than the shrapnel. 

The horse batteries have now received the 75 mim. equipment 
like the field. The grouping of the corps artillery under a single com- 
mander has disappeared, foreshadowing the distribution of batteries 
to divisions. 

The rules for firing have not been altered. This, after six years’ 
practice, is a remarkable tribute to the original framing of the rules. 

General von Rohne compares this last fact with the German 
rules for ranging, to the disadvantage of the latter. The German 
eae occupics far too much time, and moreover varies according as 
the target is fleeting or otherwise. This the distinguished officer 
holds to be wrong in principle. He proposes a remedy in the direc- 
tion of independent action by batteries. 

The number closes with an instructive survey of the question of 
the * Utilisation of Dogs to search for the Wounded.” 

In the modern battlefield the difficulties of finding the wounded, 
always considerable owing to the natural inclination of the weakened 
man to drag himself into fancied security in any out-of-the-way 
corner, are increased by the enormous extent of the ground covered 
by the troops, and by the fact that with the intensity of the rifle and 
gun fire it is practically impossible for the medical assistance to move 
about in daylight. 

In these circumstances, the idea of having recourse to the scent- 
ing powers of dogs has been much in favour for some years past. The 
first experiments were conducted in Germany, and the results were 
80 encouraging that the system was given a thorough trial. Represen- 
tatives of most of the Great Powers were present at different times 
at the trials. 

In actual warfare the Russo-Japanese campaign has furnished an 
example of success with which dogs can be employed for these 
purposes. It is stated that at the Sha-Ho three dogs sent out by the 
German Association scented out 23 wounded, who had been abandon- 
ed. It was remarked, however, that these dogs, which had been 
trained with Europeans, were useless in the search for Japancse 
wounded. 

Last January a competition was held, under the auspices of a 
Society founded in France, for the trial of these dogs. The dog was 
expected to search the ground for some 150 to 200 m. and to find 
the wounded man in the shortest time ; to signal the find by barking 
or by returning to its master and barking, or by bringing back the 
man’s cap, etc.; lastly to lead its master to the wounded man. 

The greatest difficulty lics, not in finding the man, but in giving 
information thereof. Barking on arrival at the man is deprecated 
in many quarters. The bark may not be heard by the dog’s master 
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and on the other hand may be heard by the enemy. For the dog to 
return to its master seems the system considered most suitable. 

A discussion on the most suitable breed of dog and its equip- 
ment closes the article. Hitherto it appears that the German sheep- 
dog has been the favourite. For equipment the dog carries a packet 
of bandages, etc., sometimes a biscuit ration anda lantern, and 
always a coat with the German Cross. 

The real advantages of the employment of dogs having now 
baad proved, it only remains to organise the system on a proper 

asis, 
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fire effect, and they are not suited for fighting at close quarters. 
Consequently, they must endeavour to‘aid the further advance of the 
troops without quitting the positions they have already reached. 

The attacking artillery directs its fire principally against the 
main works of the enemy, but partly also against the trenches lying 
between the above, in order to smother the enemy’s fire and thus 
prepare for the assault. This object is, however, not usually easy to 
accomplish if the enemy is strongly entrenched. Consequently, 
machine-guns must direct their closer and more accurate fire at_ the 
enemy wherever they may show themselves, and must endeavour to 
sweep their trenches in such a manner as to prevent them showing 
their heads above cover. 

The assault is delivered simultancously against both the main 
work and the adjacent trenches and batteries in the enemy’s line. 
While this is taking place, the machine-guns continue to give 
support by covering fire, but a few may be sent on with the troops 
delivering the assault, in order to be in position for firing during the 
pursuit. Should the covering fire become dangerous to their own 
troops, the machine-guns must at once hurry forward, and will be 
employcd either in repelling attempts at counter-attack or in aiding 
the attack on adjacent works in the enemy’s line. The machine- 
guns with the reserve are also sent forward tobe employed as may 
be necessary. 

When in this position, it is of particular importance to attack 
all supporting defence works in the vicinity without delay ; otherwise, 
the troops penetrating the enemy’s defences may find themselves 
compelled to form front on three sides, and if they are thus forced 
back, their giving ground may easily result in the whole attack 
proving a failure. To prevent this the utmost fighting capacity of 
the machine-guns must be employed, and their fire concentrated 
against decisive points so as to give the strongest support possible 
which must be sustained at all costs. The machine-gun detachment 
should be thoroughly conscious that their withdrawal at this critical 
period would spell disaster. 

Several instructive examples, which are well worth studying, 
are given in the article to illustrate the principles for employing 
machine-guns as above enunciated, but space forbids the quoting of 
any of those in detail. 
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FRENCH PAPERS. 
Revue Militaire Suisse. 


The February number has an important article on the main 
artillery questions of the day Duns UArtillerie which consists of 
opinions culled from current military literature. The first item is— 


The Field Howitzer. 

An article in the Artilleristische Monatsheft reviews three books 
by partisans of this weapon. 

The first author, Major-General von Bahn, pronounces against 
shrapnel, pointing out that it is impossible to touch troops behind 
modern field works, He is in favour of a time and percussion fuze for 
the common shell. The calibre should be between 10 and 12 em. for 
the 20 ky. projectile ; the latter calibre gives the maximum permis- 
sible weight in field artillery. The author has no illusions as to the 
number of hits, but considers isolated rounds will have good effect. 

The second author, Captain Roskoten, is of opinion (and in this 
General von Rohne supports him) that howitzers should be used in 
batteries of 4,and that 6 such 4-howitzer batteries should be attached 
to the artillery of an army corps (not to the division), He confines 
the employment. of howitzers to fire against troops under cover, and 
the preparation of breaches, and would not use them for the artillery 
combat. All howitzers of the several army corps in action should 
be concentrated, and work together. They would assist the field 
guns in firing on the points of attack and employ shrapnel when the 
enemy occupied his works. 

The third, Engineer of Artillery Kahn, would employ his 
howitzers against the same targets as field guns, especially troops 
behind ridges. For the attack of field works he recommends a special 
weapon. ‘Thus he proposes a light Q.-F. field howitzer, with an 8 
kg. shrapneland a 10 ‘ky. shell, with respective initial velocities of 
330 and 300 m.; and a heavy howitzer of 15 em. 

The diversity of opinion on this subject is increased by the fact 
that such authorities as the French General Langolis are opposed to 
the introduction of the field howitzer in any form, 

Increase of Field Artillery in France Comparison between 
French and German Artillery.—French Artillery Questions 

These are articles by General Rohne in the same magazine. 

The French war budget for 1907 shows that the French army 
corps has only 92 guns against the German 144, and the proportion 
for 1,000 rifles is smaller in France than elsewhere; the late war in 
the Far East is quoted to show the importance of artillery, and an 
increase of 800 to 1,000 guns is proposed. Also the report shows the 
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advantages of the 4-gun battery for field artillery, and is in favour of 
a 2-gun organization with a liberal allowance of ammunition for 
heavy artillery. 

On this General Rohne notes that if the French army corps is 
given 36 batteries of 4 guns it will be far better off than the German 
corps with 24 batteries of 6 guns. The whole question turns on the 
extended fronts. The larger the number of guns the larger the front 
required, and if this is not available numerical superiority will not 
always be an advantage. 

In regard to the time taken in deployments General Rohne 
does not admit the excessive advantage usually claimed for the Ger- 
mans, and points out that once in action the French batteries have 
1,248 rounds at disposal, against 780 for the German. Allowing 1} 
to 2 hours for the light ammunition columns to come up, this means 
rates of fire of 9—11 and 6—7 rounds per minute respectively. 

The Gencral then proceeds to examine certain of General 
Langlois’ arguments. The latter laments thatthe desire for high 
velocities has resulted in the French gun being too heavy, and in this 
General Rohne agrees. 

But General Langlois contends that it has been argued that a 4- 
gun battery gives as good results as a 6-gun battery, and therefore 4 
guns are as good as or better than 6; and that the 23 batteries of an 
army corpsare sufficient. These theories he considers are not support- 
ed_ by the practical experience of the Russo-Japanese war, and as a . 
proof thereof the Japanese have retained their 6-gun batteries. 

General Rohne does not admit ever having stated that a 4-gun 
battery is as good as a 6-gun. But inasmuch as the rate of fire is 
regulated by the rate of observation, he considers that the 4-gun 
battery gives the same number of rounds as the 6-gun in the same 
time, and by a calculation proves that 25 batteries of 4-guns in line 
are equal to 20 of 6 guns opposed to them. He eunrete these 
theories by quoting some expcriments in Holland, in which the 4- 
gun battery proved well able to fire as many rounds in a given time 
as the 6-gun. 

The French Chef descadron Aubrat argues that the French 92 
guns are sufficient, in that one 4-gun battery should be able to cover 
a 400 metre front. He even proceeds to recommend the 3-gun 
battery. The task of the artillery will, he considers, be two-fold ; 
first to bring fire to bear upon small targets which appear suddenly 
and for a short time, and secondly to search ground occupied by the 
enemy for a prolonged period. For these tasks “ instantaneous” 
tir instantané and “overwhelming fire” tir de neutralisation res- 
pectively are required. For both orders of fire the 3-gun battery is 
perferable to either the 4 or 6-gun. And it is said that the majority 
of French battery commanders share the opinion. 

Regulation for Practice in the German Field Artillery. 

The new training regulations lay down two principles :— 


1, Q.-F. artillery increases its effect when its action is unex- 
pected. 
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2. The best method of making use of the great rapidity of 
fire is the rafale, that is, sudden, short and violent fire. This is 
the best to facilitate the advance of the friendly infantry. 

These should be the basis ofall artillery training, and the fact 
is observed in the next training regulations. But this is not the case 
in the new practice regulations, and accordingly General Rohne 
criticises the latter severely. The two main counts of the indictment 
are that too large a proportion of old matter is retained in the 
book (an inappropriate arrangement when it is a question of an 
entirely new equipment), and that too much attention is paid to 
detail. The critic also notices the influence of the alleged inferior 
sighting arrangement of the German gun. There is no inde- 
pendent line of sight, or panoramic sight. This atfects the regula- 
tions. Asan example of the excess of detail, it is observed that 
the rules for ranging inculcate the use of small corrections and 
occupy two whole pages, whereas in the French regulations the 
subject is efficiently treated in five or six lines. 

The article closes with a consideration of the new organisation of 
the artillery in the English army. It shows that the largest unit is the 
“group” of two or three batteries, and discusses the object of this 
arrangement. The conclusion arrived at is that the organisation is 
extremely supple and elastic, and well suited to the new conditions of 
extended fronts. With the group system the divisional artillery of two 
or three groups can be split up, and attached to brigades as required. 

The Austrian. correspondent has some uscful notes in this 
number on the vexed question of the use of machine-guns. He 
quotes a paragraph from Streffeurs Militdrische Zeitschrift: which 
lays down that with the extended fronts of the modern battle 
it is desirable that machine-guns should be attached to regiments 
of infantry in order that their fire may be dispersed as required ; 
but that in the cavalry such an arrangement would introduce numer- 
ous complications and therefore, on the whole, it is preferable 
for machine-guns to be organised in separate units. 

The Austrian theory is that one machine-gun is equivalent in 
fire-power to a section of infantry ; whereas the Japanese say a whole 
company. Experiments have shown that a section at 800 yards 
will annihilate a machine-gun detachment of 5 men. But the 
analogy does not hold good with the longer ranges of war. The 
facts of actual warfare go to prove that the machine-gun is an ex- 
tremely powerful weapon, and its effect is most demoralising. 

The importance of the machine-gun is recognised to a some- 
what exaggerated extent in some quarters. The Armeezeitung 
would give 10 to each infantry company ; and to provide a set off to 
the expense, this writer proposes to reduce the strength in men. 
Streflewrs on the other hand holds that two is the maximum 
number of maxims that can safely be “massed” together. The 
shields, etc., form too conspicuous an object if there are more. 

Again the difficulties of ammunition supply if the number of 
machine-guns with a unit is multiplied aan not be furgotten. 
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As regards cavalry, however, the necessity for providing guns 
for ‘itatel brigades practically limits the size of the machine-gun 
unit to 4 guns. 

Thus the Austrian figure of 2 per infantry and 4 per cavalry 
unit is justified. 

An infantry machine-gun detachment (sub-division) is said to 
have 2 officers, 27 men and 12 horses, while the cavalry figures are 
3, 60 und 60 respectively. 

The gun is the Schwarzlose 7 mm. pattern. This is considered 
to be of simpler construction than the maxim, more accurate and 
lighter. 

The same writer gives some curious details of the rules govern- 
ing the marriage of officers in various armics. In Russia no officer 
may marry till his pay and private means together reach the figure of 
1,200 roubles; Italy requires 4,000 lires; Germany about 2,500 
marks, Austria demands guarantees of 60,000, 50,000, 40,000 and 
30,000 crowns from licutenants and Ist licutenants, captains and 
majors respectively, and in addition limits the number of marricd 
ofticers to 50 per cent of the total. 


Revue Milituire Suisse—March 1908. 


This number commences with an instructive appreciation of 
some minor (Swiss) mancuvres in the Lower Alps in 1907. The 
troops amounted to about three regiments only, the weather was 
fine all through, and the country not difficult, but even su the 
indications were sufficient to form the grounds of some definite con- 
clusions. 

The author notes that for mountain troops it is not enough to 
draw the recruits from the mountains; a regular training in moun- 
tain warfare is necessary. One regiment, which was recruited from 
the mountains but had had no training therein, failed in many 
ways to make the best of its opportunities. Much tine and labour 
was wasted ; there was a lack of initiative, shown more particularly 
by the failure to maintain touch with the enemy: and lastly the 
strength of the men was over-taxed, although their excellent physique 
prevented any harmful results. On the other hand a detachment 
from the training school at St. Maurice showed what can be effected 
by proper instruction. 

The absence of mountain artillery was very noticeable. This 
arm should always be represented in mountain exercises. 

Speaking generally the author holds that it is very risky to 

ropose to employ troops in mountain work in war, if they have not 

bok regularly and specially trained in peace. It is particularly 
desirable that the instruction should be regular, and not inter- 
mittent. 

All mountain troops should be recruited from the mountains. 
A certain number of picked battalions should be detailed for the 
mountain fortresses. These in a few years will become expert in 
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the work. Special courses for officers are recommended. Battalions 
should cuntrol and train their own baggage anitnals for the special 
duties. 

The article closes with a detail of the rations issued during 
the manceuvres which seems worthy of note. The invariable inclusion 
of chocolute in the ration is to be remarked. A detail of the trains 
is also given. 

A short summary of an article in a German magazine which is 
given under the title of “Attack of Fortified Positions” is too 
interesting tu be passed over without notice. 

The author starts with the postulate that it is not always 
possible to outtank a fortified position ; surprise is the exception, not 
the rule; the attack by main strength requires the systematic 
co-operation of the three arms. 

The artillery of the attack should be composed chiefly of 
howitzers, with a proportion of guns for long- range entilade. The 
howitzers should be a heavy type, 10 to 12 cm., with a detonating 
shell and a light 95 mm. type, with a 10 hg. detonating shell, and a 
few shrapnel for cs. The attacking artillery usnally has 
the advantage et bang able to utilise cover, whereas that of the 
defence will often be vbliged to come into the open. The attack 
must not only reduce the detending guns to silence but also keep 
them: under fire during the assault. 

The assault is usually delivered on a zone, rather than ata point. 
This zone must be kept under fire, and, if possible, be enfiladed. 
The strength of the defence lies in rifle and machine gun fire. 

The attacking artillery should maintain observing stations in 
the infantry firing line,’ which should be connected to the batteries 
by telephone, etc. This enables fire to be prolonged, but at the last 
moment when the infantry are most in ed of support, it becomes 
difticult to use even howitzers without etfecting the advancing lines. 
At this point a light mortar is reyuired. ‘This piece would be placed 
in the firing line itself, and would reach the enemy behind his 
parapets. Calibre 95 nem, maximum range one kilometre, and a 
torpedo shell. The mortars would be attached to infantry units, 
in pairs, like machine-guns. 

The engineers should be carefully exercised in the attack of 
fortifications; but the «nfuntry should also be trained in this 
work. 

The co-operation of the three arms, artillery, infantry and en- 
gineers, especially at the decisive moment, is of the utmost import- 
ance. The artillery support in the last phases is the great difficulty. 
Infantry should carry distinguishing marks on their backs to assist 
their own artillery in recugnising friendly troops. 

The same number has a very readable article on the Goertz 
panoramic telescope, used as a sight for artillery. 

It is first explained how the increase in the range of guns led 
to a demand for a telescope to assist in laying on objects tov distant 
for the unaided eye. The adoption of the cradle recoil system, by 
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which the sighting arrangements could be mounted clear of the 
shock of recoil, finally decided the introduction of telescopes. The 
line of sight being in the interior of the telescope itself, it was 
found that by adding a graduated horizontal plate to the instrument 
(the goniometer), it was possible to use the telescope not only for 
direct frontal laying but also for laying on auxiliary points to a 
flank or to the rear. 

But it soon appeared that many inconveniences attended the use 
of this movable telescopic sight. The layer had to leave his place, and 
move to the other side of the yun, when laying to a flank ; the shield 
obstructed the field of view, even though pierced with an embrasure 
ete.,etc. The solution of the problem lay in the panoramic sight. 

In this instrument a system of prisms enables the objective to 
be turned in any direction, or elevated above the shield while the 
eye-piece remains stationary. The result is that a line of sight in 
any direction can be used without any inconvenience to the layer. 

A number of the Great Powers are said to have adopted this 
sight (U.S. A., Italy, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Roumania, Sweden, 
Turkey, Greece and Spain). 

The article then gives a description of the instrument, which 
may be briefly summarised. The sight consists roughly of a steel 
upright cylinder. The upper part contains the objective, and is 
free to revolve in any direction. A prism in this part carrics the 
optical line down the cylinder through various prisms and lenses to 
the eye-piece, which is rigidly fixed at the bottom. The most careful 
arrangements are made to ensure that all parts of the instrument 
are dust-prvof and strong. 

The advantages of the system are evident. The article closes 
with a detailed description of the method of using the instrument 
with the several arrangements for deflection, etc., etc. 

The April number is unusually interesting. It commences 
with an article on “The Aims of Instruction.” 

It appears that after the passing of the new military law the 
Swiss Federal Military Department issued a circular defining the ends 
and aims of training and instruction, and laying down the means by 
which these should be attained. 

The circular opens with the principles on which training should 
rest; that war is the rudest test of a nation’s energy; and only that 
nation, which possesses a vigorous populace penetrated with patri- 
otic principle, and a State with solid foithanHiont: suitable to the 
needs of the nation. can hope to be successful in such a trial; the 
character of the nation is its strength. ‘The army is the national 
guardian of independence. ‘I'v be so, the army must have its roots 
in the people; it must draw from them its strength and its reward. 
The people and the army must in fact be one. 

Starting from these premises the circular then proceeds to 
define the objects of training. These are three :— 

First, to awaken and cultivate the love of service and confidence 
in our (Swiss) military institutions. 
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Secondly, to inculcate in superiors an authority, which will 
impose itself in all situations. 

Thirdly, to instil in soldiers of all grades the sentiment of what 
they ought to know, and of what they are capable. 

The circular then explains how these ends are to be attained. 
The officers are first dealt with. It is pointed out that everything 
depends first and last on personal influence. The officer’s personal 
conduct, his language and his relations with his men, therefore find a 
prominent place in the instructions, and after this follows a note 
on the officer’s professional and technical training. 

A chapter is devoted to the non-commissioned ranks, showing 
forth how important a part these play in the education of the men. 
Instruction under the guidance of the officers and interior economy 
afford a wide field for the activities of the N.-C. O.; and in addition 
he should learn to command. Another chapter deals with the schools 
of instruction for officers, and their share in the training of the 
commissioned ranks; some attention is given to the formation of 
character. 

Lastly, the periodical trainings (cowrs de repétation) of troops 
are noticed, and stress is laid on the fact that these should be utilised 
for manceuvres and not for elementary drills. 

The artillery discussion (Dans l’Artillerie) is resumed with a 
comparison (largely indebted to General von Rohne) of the French 
and German strengths. 

The fear that the 92 guns of the French army corps are in- 
sufficient to cope with the German 144 arises from two sources—the 
modern extended fronts, and the two years’ service in the infantry 
(it was a principle of Napoleon that the weaker the infantry, 
the stronger an army’s artillery should be». 

The proposed reorganisation of the French artillery will have 
the effect of increasing the total of batteries—horse, field, and moun- 
tain—from 511 to 796, together with the substitution of heavy field 

uns for light in certain cases. On the other hand, the foot artillery 
1s to be reduced from 112 to 97 batteries. With the help of the 
reduced foot batteries, and the conversion of 36 of the present horse 
batteries into 54 field batterics ; by an angmentation of some 5,000 
men; by abolishing the artillery bands; and by reducing the peace 
strength of field batteries, it is proposed to find the personnel for 
this large increase. 

But, even so, the German artillery with 3,498 guns has a decided 
superiority over the French total of 3,184, and in addition each 
German army corps has 16 heavy howitzers. 

General Rohne insists, however, on the advantages of the 4- 
gun battery, and would reorganise the German artillery on that 
basis. 

A note on the use of artillery patrole comes to the conclusion 
that the personnel of batteries are more required in the firing line 
than in front, and recommends the use of cavalry for patrols as a 
general rule, : 
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A short survey of the new French Artillery Regulations follows. 
It Ue that some interesting information is given as to the 
weight of the new equipment. The gun in battery weighs 1,140 
kg.; limbered up (with three gunners) the figure is about normal, 
2,100 kg.; but the wagon limbered up runs to 2,500 kg., a high figure ; 
the common shell is much lighter than the shrapnel. 

The horse batteries have now received the 75 mm. equipment 
like the field. The grouping of the corps artillery under a single com- 
mander has disappeared, foreshadowing the distribution of batteries 
to divisions, 

The rules for firing have not been altered. This, after six years’ 
practice, is a remarkable tribute to the original framing of the rules. 

General von Rohne compares this last fact with the German 
rules for ranging, to the disadvantage of the latter. The German 
nbiaes occupies far too much time, and moreover varies according as 
the target is fleeting or otherwise. This the distinguished officer 
holds to be wrong in principle. He proposes a panied in the direc- 
tion of independent action by batteries. 

The number closes with an instructive survey of the question of 
the “ Utilisation of Dogs to search for the Wounded.” 

In the modern battlefield the difficulties of finding the wounded, 
always considerable owing to the natural inclination of the weakened 
man to drag himself into fancied security in any out-of-the-way 
corner, are increased by the enormous extent of the ground covered 
by the troops, and by the fact that with the intensity of the rifle and 
gun fire it is practically impossible for the medical assistance to move 
about in daylight. 

In these circumstances, the idea of having recourse to the scent- 
ing powers of dogs has been much in favour for some years past. The 
first experiments were conducted in Germany, and the results were 
so encouraging that the system was given a thorough trial. Represen- 
tatives of most of the Great Powers were present at different times 
at the trials. 

In actual warfare the Russo-Japanese campaign has furnished an 
example of success with which dogs can be employed for these 
purposes. It is stated that at the Sha-Ho three dogs sent out by the 
German Association scented out 23 wounded, who had been abandon- 
ed. It was remarked, however, that these dogs, which had been 
trained with Europeans, were useless in the search for Japanese 
wounded, 

Last January a competition was held, under the auspices of a 
Society founded in France, for the trial of these dogs. The dog was 
expected to search the ground for some 150 to 200 mn. and to find 
the wounded man in the shortest time ; to signal the find by barking 
or by returning to its master and barking, or by bringing back the 
man’s cap, etc.; lastly to lead its master to the wounded man. 

The greatest difficulty lics, not in finding the man, but in giving 
information thereof. Barking on arrival at the man is deprecated 
in many quarters. The bark may not be heard by the dog’s master 
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and on the other hand may be heard by the enemy. For the dog to 
return to its master seems the system considered most suitable. 

A discussion on the most suitable breed of dog and its equip- 
ment closes the article. Hitherto it appears that the German sheep 
dog has been the favourite. For equipment the dog carries a packet 
of bandages, etc., sometimes a biscuit ration anda lantern, and 
always a coat with the German Cross. 

The real advantages of the employment of dogs having now 
Ha proved, it only remains to organise the system on a proper 

asis, 
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fire effect, and they are not suited for fighting at. close quarters, 
Consequently, they must endevwour to aid the further advance of the 
troops without quitting the positions they have already reached 

The attaching artillery dircets its fire principally acunst the 
main works of the enemy, bat partly also against the trenches lying 
between the above, inorder to smother the eneniy's fire and thus 
prepare for the assault. This object is, however, net usually easy te 
accomplish af the enemy ag strongly entrenched. Conseque ntly, 
machine-yuns must direct their closer and more acenrate fire at = the 
enemy wherever they may show themselves, and must endeavour te 
sweep their trenches in such a manner as toe prevent them showing 
their heads above cover, 

‘The assault is delivered simultaneously against both the main 
work and the adjacent: trenches and battenes an the enemy's line 
While this is taking place, the machine guns continue to give 
support by covering fire, bata few imay be senton with the tropes 
dehverng the aswolt. inorder te bean pesiten fer fang dunng the 
pursuit. Sheuld the covernny fire become dangerous te ther own 
troops: the tachine-yains dust atence hurry terward, and will be 
« Shue Peather in repelling attempts at count Fata hoor in arding. 
the attack on adjacent works ano the enemy's dine The machine: 
yuns with the reserve are alse sent forward to be employed as may 
be necessary, . 

When in this position. at teof particular iaper anes te attack 
all supporting detence works in the viemity without delay 5 otherwise, 
the troops penetrating the enemys defnees may find there lee 
compelled te form trent on three sides and at they are thas fered 
back, therr giving ground aay easily nesalt: am the whele ateik 
proving a talare vprevent this the atunest fichting capacity ot 
the tnachine gina tanst be employed and their tire concentrated 
Aounst decisive porta se ante give the strongest: support peasatte 
Which must be sustained atalbeosts Theta hine youn de tar hene nt 
shoud be thoroughly conseronus that ther wither awal at thie entieal 
pore would spe di disaster. 

Severabinstretive examples whioh are wet 
are givenan the artis te alasteate the pranerplee for etl ving 
bat space terbids the cpoetinge of 


worth studying 


Tnachine guna as aleve enune nal 
any of thee in de tal. 
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FRENCH PAPERS. 
Revue Militaire Suisse. 


The February number has an important: article on the main 
artillery questions of the day Duns UArtillerie which consists of 
opinions culled from current military literature. The first item is— 


The Field Howitzer. 

An article in the Artudleristische Monatsheft reviews three books 
by partisans of this weapon, 

The first author, Major-General von Bahn, pronounces against 
shrapnel, pointing out that it is impossible to teuch troops behind 
modern field works, He is in tavour of atime and percnssion fuze for 
the common shell. The calibre should be between 10 and 12 em. for 
the 20 hy. projectile ; the latter calibre gives the maximum permis- 
sible weight in field artillery. The author has no illusions as to the 
number of hits, but considers isolated rounds will have good effect. 

The second author, Captain Roskoten, is of opinion (and in this 
General von Rohne supports him) that howitzers shonld be used in 
batteries of 4,and that 6 such 4-howitzer batteries should be attached 
to the artillery of an army corps (net to the division). He confines 
the employment. of howitzers to fire against troops under cover, and 
the preparation of breaches, and would not use them for the artillery 
combat. All howitzers of the several army corps in action should 
be concentrated, and work together. They would assist the field 
guna in firing on the points of attack and employ shrapnel when the 
enemy occupied his works. 

The third, Engineer of Artillery Kahn, would employ his 
howitzers against the same targets as field guns, especially troops 
behind ridges. For the attack of field works he recommends a special 
weapon. ‘Thus he proposes a light Q.-F. field howitzer, with an & 
ky. shrapneland a 10 ‘ky. shell, with respective initial velocities of 
330 and 300 m.; and a heavy howitzer of 15 em. 

The diversity of opinion on this subject is increased by the fact 
that such authorities as the French General Langolis are opposed to 
the introduction of the field howitzer in any form, 

Inevease of Field Artillery in France— Comparison between 
French and Gernem Artillery —French Artillery Questions 

These are articles by General Rohne in the same magazine. 

The French war budget for 1907 shows that. the French army 
corps has only 92 guns against the German 144, and the proportion 
for 1,000 rifles is sinaller in France than elsewhere; the late war in 
the Far East is quoted to show the importance of artillery, and an 
mierease of 800 to 1,000 guns is proposed. Also the report shows the 
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advantages of the Scan battery for field artillery, and ain favour of 
a 2 yan organization with a tiberal allowance of ammunition for 
heavy artillery, 

Oo this General Rohne notes that af the French ATV Corpa is 
given 36 batteries of ds gons twill be tar better off than the German 
corps with 2b batteries of 6 guns The whole question turns on the 
extended fronts. ‘Vhe later the number of gans the larger the front 
required, and ut thisas not avadable wamencal sapererity will not 
always be an advantase, 

Tn regard te the tine taken in deployments General Rohne 
does not sala the ereessive sds antag ae y claimed for the Ger- 
mans, and points out that onee a tion the French batteries have 
L248 rennds at disposal, agunst (tor the German, Allowing Th 
to 2 hears for the dught ammunition colntons te come ip this tieane 
rates of tine of {Dh and 60-7 reands per qunute pe spectively 

The Gener then proceeds ta examine certun oof General 
Langlas arguments, ‘The ditter laments thatthe desins for hich 
Velocities has resulted inthe French gan beim too heasy.and in thie 
neral Rohne agrees, 

Bat General Lanslow contends thatat haw been angned that a 4 
gun battery gives as yeed results asa 6-gun batt. ry and theretons 4 
Runs are as good as or better than Go and that the batteries of an 
armny corprare suthcient. “Phese theories he consid ran: net support 
ed by the pracnealexpericnce of the Rassodapeiness war. and asa 
proof thereof the Japanese have no tained their 6 can batteries 

Genera) Rebne dees net admitever having stated that a $ gan 
battery is as goed as aGycun. But inastonch as the rate of fire ae 
mulated by the cate of observation. he comudem that the 4 yan 
battery gives the sume natober of rounds as the 6 gan an’ the ame 
tine, and by accalentation proves that 25 batteries of 4 ygunein hoe 
ans equal te 20 6of 6 gans oppesed te them. He snpporte these 
theories by queting seme experinents an Pbetand ono whieh the 4 
gun battery proved wellable to tire aq many rounds in a given tthe 
asthe Oyun 

The Frosh Chef dasetdron Aubratargies that the Fronch 02 
gine are suthaent an thatene dean barery ahead be alie to over 
a 80 metre front Tle even proceeds te reeomne ned the oun 
battery The Gekoet the artileny will he cone den, be two fd, 
first te bon tin te bear open small targeta whi hovppe ar asdteny 
and fer a shert tan 


vand second Stee ath gree Powe peed by the 
enemy fer a preted perted Por thea Gaas Tamstantine ue! 
far cnehenttne and “oveewhe nota Rie fo de meter etl nme. 
peetive voare med Ror beth orders ot tee th 
verfe abe teeth rthe ber Gy om Andarae sad that the tap erty 
of Freneh battens ote: anders stan the apa. on 
Be petition tor Pattue onthe Geen Be 


‘The new trast gene La doen te prt 


Saran battery ae 


PQ. Foart cry anorase ate eth CWE nite a tet is unes: 
pevtel. 
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2. The best method of making use of the great rapidity of 
fire is the rufale, that is, sudden, short and violent fire. This is 
the best to facilitate the advance of the friendly intantry. 

These should be the basis of all artillery training, and the fact 
is observed in the next training regulations. But this is not the case 
in the new practice regulations, and accordingly Gencral Rohne 
criticises the latter severely. The two main counts of the indictment 
are that too large a proportion of old matter is retained in the 
book (an inappropriate arrangement when it is a question of an 
entirely new equipment), and that too much attention is paid to 
detail. The critic also notices the influence of the alleged inferior 
sighting arrangement of the German gun. There is no inde- 
pendent line of sight, or panoramic sight. This affects the regula- 
tions. Asan example of the excess of detail, it is observed that 
the rules for ranging inculcate the use of small corrections and 
occupy two whole pages, whereas in the French regulations the 
subject is efficiently treated in five or six lines. 

The article closes with a consideration of the new organisation of 
the artillery in the English army. It shows that the largest unit is the 
“group” of two or three batteries, and discusses the object of this 
arrangement. The conclusion arrived at is that the organisation is 
extremely supple and elastic, and well suited to the new conditions of 
extended fronts. With the group system the divisional artillery of two 
or three groups can be split up, and attached to brigades as required. 

The Austrian correspondent has some usctul notes in this 
number on the vexed question of the use of machine-guns. He 
quotes a paragraph from Streffeurs Militdrische Zeitschrift: which 
lays down that with the extended fronts of the modern battle 
it is desirable that machine-guns should be attached to regiments 
of infantry in order that their fire may be dispersed as required ; 
but that in the cavalry such an arrangement would introduce numer- 
ous complications and therefore, on the whole, it is preferable 
for machine-guns to be organised in separate units. 

The Austrian theory is that one machine-gun is equivalent: in 
fire-power to a section of infantry ; whereas the Japanese say a whole 
company. Experiments have shown that a section at 800 yards 
will annihilate a machine-gun detachment of 5 men. But the 
analogy does not hold good with the longer ranges of war. The 
facts of actual warfare go to prove that the machine-gun is an ex- 
tremely powerful weapon, and its effect is most demoralising. 

The importance of the machine-gun is recognised to a some- 
what exaggerated extent in some quarters. The Armerzeitung 
would give 10 to each infantry company ; and to provide a set off to 
the expense, this writer proposes to reduce the strength in men. 
StrefHeurs on the other hand holds that two is the maximun 
number of maxims that can safely be “massed” together, The 
shields, ete., form too conspicuous an object if there are more. 

Again the difficulties of ammunition supply if the number of 
machine-guns with a unit is multiplied should not be forgotten, 
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Asngaunds cavalry, however, the meeessity for provider gaits 
tor iselated brigades practically dumats the size cot the machine an 
vanit te} geans, 

Thus the Mustoan figure of 2 per intantry ard d per eavatns 
writs pustitied, 

Ano intantry taachine gan detachtient Garter re ca) ts sued te 
have 2 thee. 27 men and 22 hermes, while the casein fires are 
3. 60 and 60 pespectively, 

The guns the Sechwarslose Toon. patter “Thess considered 
to be of simpler constrietion than the aime, mete aceurate and 
hahter, 

The sine writer gives seme curious details of the miles govern. 
ing the marriage ef ethcers in various aries: En Rasscs ne other 
trevoimarry OH his pay and provate nicins texe ther ne wh the tne of 
V.200 rendlor. Daly requires $000) Taree. Germany abent 2000 
mearke  Austrie detains gearunter ss ef GO) 000) SOOGG $0000 and 


BOOOO crowns from hentenants cand Pst leontenants ceplans and 
thatom respeetively and an additien dimits the muanile cet tarred 
otheers te SO percent af the total 


Deve Midititene Sutase  Merreh Dos 


This atober cotmenees with an sistem tive Appr scien of 
seme dniher (Svass) unaecvees an the bower ASpe an bey The 
trope amennted to abeut three re he weath po owes 


2tents ants 
fine all throng ned the ecuntey net dit 
Indie viens were sufhergnt Co fern Che grounds et setae de tia te cone 
clusions 

Vhe author notes that tera 


die the reeraite teeta the tiequtacns a begs ar Cra tetas ata tees ste 


cout beat een me the 


chat th a pes tops net ans 


farm Warfare ts teeessury OMe ne ent wh he woes tect ted te ta 


the mountuns bat had hed one toe 
Wave tetnake the Test etits epport ing 


there ta ed wm onary 


wan wasted other wash ot ane 
Uy the turban te mot en te 
stropethoof the wen wasnt 


howeh 


verb in 


prevented any Paraetebpesalts On 


frome the trait we heeed aoe Mire at Meted 
By prope anette tien 
"The abe nee et tant am at ory was very tates Vhs 


arm sheaid aways de repress tted mite rte ss 


Spek gemete vy thea 


eee tet pV The pen wrk wer UD hes tot 
wen teary and ape Voth tent pee sons 
destrabee thet the ser. tom she. do be log weet 
totter 

Nitta an tre pe st ed de to De the tu ee 
Accthain nants net gy teost Lode abe ta eed baw 


Mountain fortte sess [ee ee or evpertotn 
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the work. Special courses for officers are recommended. Battalions 
should control and train their own baggage animals for the special 
duties. 

The article closes with a detail of the rations issued during 
the manceuvres which seems worthy of note. The invariable inclusion 
ot chocolute in the ration is to be remarked. A detail of the trains 
is also given. 

A short summary of an article in a German magazine which is 
given under the title of “ Attuck of Fortified Positions” is too 
interesting to be passed over without notice. 

The author starts with the postulate that it is not always 
possible to outflank a fortified position ; surprise is the exception, not 
the rule: the attack by main strength requires the systematic 
co-operation of the three arms. 

The artillery of the attack should be composed chiefly of 
howitzers, with a proportion of guns for long-range entilade. The 
howitzers should be a heavy type, 10 to 12 em., with a detonating 
shelland a light 95 mem. type, with a 10 hq. detonating shell, and a 

few shrapnel for special cases. The attacking artillery usnally has 
the advantage of being able to utilise cover, whereas that of the 
defence will often be obliged to come into the open. The attack 
must not only reduce the defending guns to silence but also keep 
them under fire during the assault. 

The assault is usually delivered on a zone, rather than ata point. 
This zone must be kept under fire, and, if possible, be entiladed. 
The strength of the defence lies in rifle and machine gun fire. 

The attacking artillery should maintain observing stations in 
the infantry firing line, which should be connected to the batteries 
by telephone, ete. This enables fire to be prolonged, but at the last 
moment when the infantry are most in peed of support, it becomes 
dificult to use even howitzers without effecting the advancing lines, 
At this point a light mortar is required. This piece would be placed 
in the firing line itself, and would reach the enemy behind his 
parapets. Calibre 95 nen, maximum range one kilumetre, and a 
torpedo shell. The mortars would be attached tu infantry units, 
in pairs. like machine-guns. 

The engineers should be carefully exercised in the attack of 
fortifications; but the cnfuntry should also be trained in this 
work. 

The co-operation of the three arms, artillery, infantry and en- 
gincers, especially at the decisive moment, is of the utmost. import- 
ance, The artillery support in the last phases is the great difticulty. 
Infantry should carry distinguishing marks on their backs to assist 
their own artillery in recognising friendly troops. 

The same tiumber has a very. re fadable article on the Goertz 
panoramic telescope, used as a sight for artillery. 

It. is first explamed how the increase in the range of guns led 
to a demand for a telescope to assist in laying on objects tuu distant 
for the unaided eye. The adoption of the cradle recvil system, by 
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which the sighting arrangementa could be mounted clear of the 
shock of recon, finally decided the introduction of telescopes, The 
line of sight being an) the onterier of the teleses Hself, at was 
found that by adding a graduated honvzental plate to the instrument 
(the goniometer), it was possible te use the telescope not only tor 
dhrect frontal laying but also for laying on auarhary points to a 
Hank or to the rear. 

But it soon appeared that many inconveniences attended Che tse 
of this movable telescope sight, The layer had te leave his place. and 
tnove to the other side of the yun, when laying toa think. the shield 
obstructed the field of view even thengh prereed with an embrasure 
ete ,ete. The solution of the problem lay in the panomane sight. 

In this anstroment a syster of prostis enabies the objeetive te 
be tumed inc any direction, or elevated above the shield while the 
eyespiece retains stationary. The reselt os that a hne of sight an 
any direction can be used withontany inconvenience to the laver. 

"A number ot the Great Powers are nud te have adapted this 
saht (US. A. Ttaly, Austria, Koss Behoum, Reman Sweden 
Turkey, Greece and Spain). 

The article then gives a desemption of the instrument, whieh 
may be brethy sumoiaised Phe sight: consists roughly of a sted 
upright ey hinder. ro The upper part contains the objective, and os 
free te nevelye an any ditection. Ac prisinoain this part carries the 
opteal line down the eviinder through vartons prstus and dense te 
the eye-puece, which as rigidly fixed at the better Phe mest ear tal 
armngetente are made to ensure that all porta of the instrument 
st-proof and strong. 

The advantages of the avetem are evident. The articl: chara 
with adetuled deserption of the method of using the instrument 
with the several arrangements torch ection, ete ete 

The April nurber as unasnaily ante 
with anarticle on The Aims ef Pnstenetien © 

Ttoappearm thatatter the possing af the new nactary Low the 
Swiss Federal Miltary Department ssoed wear ator defini yg the enete 
and come of toaning ard oinstevction, and bang down the means by 
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Secondly, to inculcate in superiors an authority, which will 
im pose itself in all situations. 

Thirdly, to instil in soldiers of all grades the sentiment of what 
they ought to know, and of what they are capable. 

The circular then explains how these ends are to be attained. 
The officers are first dealt with. It is pointed out that everything 
depends first and last on personal injlwence. The ofticer’s personal 
conduct, his language and his relations with his men, therefore find a 
prominent place in the instructions, and after this follows a note 
on the officer’s professional and technical training. 

A chapter is devoted to the non-commissioned ranks, showing 
forth how important a part these play in the education of the men. 
Instruction under the guidance of the officers and interior economy 
afford a wide field for the activities of the N.-C. O.; and in addition 
he should learn to command. Another chapter deals with the schools 
of instruction for officers, and their share in the training of the 
commissioned ranks; some attention is given to the formation of 
character. 

Lastly, the periodical trainings (cours de repétution) of troops 
are noticed, and stress is laid on the fact that these should be utilised 
for manceuvres and not for elementary drills. 

The artillery discussion (Dans UArtillerie) is resumed with a 
comparison (largely indebted to General von Ruhne) of the French 
and German strengths. 

The fear that the 92 guns of the French army corps are in- 
sufficient to cope with the German 144 arises from two sources—the 
modern extended fronts, and the two years’ service in the infantry 
(it was a principle of Napoleon that the weaker the infantry, 
the stronger an army’s artillery should be». 

The proposed reorganisation of the French artillery will have 
the effect of increasing the total of batteries—horse, field, and moun- 
tain—trom 511 to 796, together with the snbstitution of heavy field 

uns for light in certain cases, On the other hand, the foot artillery 
is to be reduced from 112 to 97 batteries. With the help of the 
reduced foot batteries, and the conversion of 36 of the present horse 
batteries into 54 field) batteries; by an augmentation of some 5,000 
men, by abolishing the artillery bands; and by reducing the peace 
strength of field batteries, it is proposed to find the personnel for 
this large increase. 

But, even so, the German artillery with 3,498 guns has a decided 
superiority over the French total of 3,184, and in addition each 
German army corps has 16 heavy howitzers. 

General Rohne insists, however, on the advantages of the 4- 
gun battery, and would reorganise the German artillery on that 
basis. 

A note on the use of artillery patrols comes to the conclusion 
that the personnel of batteries are more required in the firing line 
than in front, and recommends the use of cavalry for patrols as a 
general rule, 
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A short survey of the new French Artillery Regulations forlows 
Tt appear that some interesting information as given as te: the 
weight of the new equipment. The ganin battery weighs D1bo 
kag limbered up owith three gannersy the figure as about nernal 
2.100 dys bat the wagon briberd upruns te 25900 ke. a hich fig are, 
the common shell as ouch lighter than the shrapnel, 

The horse batteries have now recened the T5 aoe equipment 
ike the field) The grouping et the corps artillery under a singe con 
tnander bas disappearcd, tereshadewing the distabutien of barter s 
te divisions, 

The rules for firing have not been altered. This, after sav ye urs 
prictice, isa remarkable tribute to the onganal frating ot the rises 

General von Rohne compares this last facet with the Geernian 
rules for ranging, to the disadvantage of the latter The Gaetan 
syelen occupies fur tes much time, and moreover Varies acount as 
the targets testing: or otherwise ‘Thin the distinguished orieer 
helds te be wrong an poneiple. He proposes a remedy in the diree- 
Gen of inde pendent action by batteries 

The number closes with anonstructive survey ef the hestien ot 
the © Utdlesation of Deas to search tor the Won nde. 

In the medern batde field the ditheulties of finding the acundedt 
always considerable owing to the natural inelimation at the weakened 
man to drag himaelf inte fancied secunty in any out of the woes 
corber, are increased by the enormous extent of the ground covered 
by the troopa, and by the tact that with the antensity et the nthe ane 
gun fire itis practic, Ally ampessilte tor the medical assistence te nieve 
about on daylight. 

In these Crreumetances the ideaot having recon: te the went 
ing powers of dogs has been much in favenur fer seme vears past 1 


first: evpentuents were condueted an Gecniany and the pesaite wees 
soenconurawong that the system wasqavena thereagh teak Re presn 
tativen of dmostoof the Great Power wore presentatdithorent tires 
at the triala 

To actual wartane the Russe Japanese catmpancn bos fan shed an 
euunple of aneeess with which des can be en gloved for thes 
purposes, Tras stated that atthe Stua He three dogs sentient by the 
Certain Aseaiaticn seonted ont 24 woutdesk whebad tom abr tom 


ed Tt was renearked however that) these deus wh. ho bad 0 
trae with Rarspe uns, were usetess an the search for Bapanes 
wounded. 

Last Janoary acotpettien woe held under the ae spe ef aw 
Seciety founded an France fer the troabot these docs bie a 
evpected to searnh the ground for ene D0 te 260 on ant 
the wounded tran an the shortest time j tes gnabthe ned be tera, 


or by returning te ata taste rated barons or be bern baa the 
Hens cap ete tasty te dead its mee od omiene 

Phe yratestd thes. des tetn ted the nan batag gs ng 
Mifermation thereet, Barking om area. at the mesa as eb pues ated 
wWtwany quarters. "Phe bur oneey net be heard by the dogo master 
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and on the other hand may be heard by the encmy. For the dog tu 
return to its master seems the system considered most suitable. 

A discussion on the most suitable breed of dog and its equip» 
ment closes the article. Hitherto it appears that the German sheep- 
dog has been the favourite. For equipment the dog carries a packet 
of bandages, cte., sometimes a biscuit ration anda lantern, and 
always a coat with the German Cross. 

The real advantages of the employment of dogs having now 
poe proved, it only remains to organise the system on a proper 
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advantages of the 4-gun battery for field artillery, and isin favour of 
ao 2ocun organization with a tiberal allowance of ammunition for 
heavy artillery. 

Oo this General Rohne notes thatat the Preonch army corp as 
given 36 Sattenes of dyansaitwill be far better off than the Gerinan 
corps with 2b batteries of G6 guns The whele question turns en the 
extended fronts. ‘Phe date rthe number of vans the larger the front 
required, andaf this ts net avaiable uumeneal sapererty will not 
aways be an advantace. 

Ino reygad te the time taken in deployinents: General Rebne 
does net admit the cveessive advantage usually elarmed for the Ger- 
fnans, and permits out thatonee in action the French batteries have 
1.248 reunds at disposal agenst 80 tor the German, Allowing D4 
to 2 hours for the ducht armtanition columns to come up thie nieans 
rates of tire of GW] Dloand 6° -7 reands Pero minnte respectively 
The Gener then procecds te ce unine certun of General 
Lange arguments. ‘The datter laments that the desire for hich 
velocities has resulted inthe French gun being too heasy. and an this 
General Rohne agrees. 

Bat General Langlors contends that at has been argued that a4 
gn battery gives as goed results asa G-gon battery and theretons 4 
guns are as gomd avon better than Gand thet the 25 batters of an 
anny corpran: sutherent. These theories he consider an: not support 
ed by the practical experience of the Russe dapanese war and asa 
proof thereof the Japanese haven tuned there Orn batteries 

General Rehne does not admitever having stated that a gan 
battery sas good asa Gegun. But inasmuch as the rate of fire us 
reulated by the rate of observation, he consider thatthe yan 
battery gives the same miunber ot rounds asthe 6 gan an the sene 
time and by accatentation proves that 25 batteries of # gine io tine 
areequal to 20of 6 guns oppesed te them. He supporty these 
theortes by quoting seme experiments in Hectund. in which the 4 
gunbatters: proved well abie te fire as tmoany rounds ana given tie 
asthe © gan 

The Fronch Chef dascadron Antrat anges that the Froiach 02 
guns are suthaentoan thetene # yan beter should be ahie Ga cover 
a $00 dnetre front) He even proceeds to recommend the 3 an 
battery ‘The teskoet the ariiery wid, he conser, be twof 
first te bora tire te bear upen emi targets which appear wdter 
and for a short Cine, and ae 
enemy fer a pre ted per 


‘ 
Bly tee ar he gered one vpeedd by the 
Bor these tasks Tametantane is 
sfontiae and Toverwh no ng fire! fer de neta ein ma 
Voare mere OF or beth orders ot tine the Scan battery ae 
thee teeth othe deeb sun Anebstas aad that the my crits 
ef French battery ecmecan ders shou the opened 

Be pedicure Pate cathe breenota Biel bd 
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2. The best method of making use of the great rapidity of 
fire is the «fale, that is, sudden, short and violent fire. This is 
the best to facilitate the advance of the friendly infantry. 

These should be the basis of all artillery training, and the fact 
is observed in the next training regulations. But this is not the case 
in the new practice regulations, and accordingly General Rohne 
criticises the latter severely. The two main counts of the indictment 
are that too large a proportion of old matter is retained in the 
book (an inappropriate arrangement when it is a question of an 
entirely new equipment), and that too much attention is paid to 
detail. The critic also notices the influence of the alleged inferior 
sighting arrangement of the German gun. There is no inde- 
pendent line of sight, or panoramic sight. This affects the regula- 
tions, Asan example of the excess of detail, it is observed that 
the rules for ranging inculcate the use of small corrections and 
occupy two whule pages, whereas in the French regulations the 
subject is efficiently treated in five or six lines, 

The article closes with a consideration of the new organisation of 
the artillery in the English army. It shows that the largest unit is the 
“group” of two or three batterics, and discusscs the object of this 
arrangement. The conclusion arrived at is that the organisation is 
extremely supple and elastic, and well suited to the new conditions of 
extended fronts. With the group system the divisional artillery of two 
or three groups can be split up, and attached to brigades as required, 

The Austrian correspondent has some useful notes in this 
number on the vexed question of the use of machine-guns, He 
quotes a paragraph from Slreffeurs Militdrische Zeitschrift: which 
lays down that with the extended fronts of the modern battle 
it is desirable that machine-guns should be attached to regiments 
of infantry in order that their fire may be dispersed as required ; 
but that in the cavalry such an arrangement would introduce numer- 
ous complications and therefore, on the whole, it is preferable 
for machine-guns to be organised in separate units. 

The Austrian theory is that one machine-gun is equivalent: in 
fire-power to a section of infantry ; whereas the Japanese say a whole 
company. Experiments have shown that a section at S00 yards 
will annihilate a machine-gun detachment of 5 men. But the 
analogy does not hold good with the longer ranges of war. The 
facts of actual warfare go to prove that the machine-gun is an ex- 
tremely powerful weapon, and its effect is most demoralising. 

The importance of the machine-gun is recognised to a some- 
what exaggerated extent in sume quarters, The Armeczeitung 
would give 10 to each infantry company ; and to provide a set off to 
the expense, this writer proposes to reduce the strength in- men. 
StrefHeurs on the other hand holds that two is the maximum 
number of maxims that can safely be “massed” together. The 
shields, ete., form tov conspicuous an object if there are more. 

Again the difticulties of ammunition supply if the number of 
machine-guns with a unit is multiplied should not be forgotten. 
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Asregands cavalry, however the necessity ter providitae guns 
for isolated brigades practically dinate the size cof the maehane yan 
unit te 4 guns, 

Thos the Austoan figure of 2 per infantry ard 4 per eavatry 
unit is pustitied: 

An intantev machine gun detachment (adder cer ce) os aad te 
have 2 othcers, 27 men and D2 homes, while the cava figures are 
3,60 and GO respectively, 

The guns the Schwarslose Toca pattern Phos as conmends nd 
to be of sampler constrnetion than the avin, mere aceite and 
lichter, 

The same writer gives seme ennious detals of the rules govem: 
Ine the marriage of otheem in vanous armies. dn Rass ne other 
tayo marry tll his poy and Pry te means Coys ther reach the Qlaane af 
V200 gerhdon, Daly requires $000 Fives. Grormanmy alent 2 00 
marke Auston denuids qeaarinters af 600000) SOOO 400000) and 
SO0OO crowns theta hentenants and st heute ints captains ned 
taagqer respectively and: incadditien Timite the nindber et manned 
otheers to SO percent of the total 
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the work. Special courses for officers are recommended. Battalions 
should control and train their own baggage animals for the special 
duties. 

The article closes with a detail of the rations issued during 
the maneuvres which seems worthy of note. The invariable inclusion 
of chocolute in the ration is to be remarked. A detail of the trains 
is also given. 

A short summary of an article in a German magazine which is 
given under the title of “Attuck of Fortified Positions” is too 
interesting to be passed over without notice. 

The author starts with the postulate that it is not always 
possible to outflank a fortified position ; surprise is the exception, not 
the rule: the attack by main strength requires the systematic 
co-operation of the three arms, 

The artillery of the attack should be composed chiefly of 
howitzers, with a proportion of guns for long-range entilade. The 
howitzers should be a heavy type, 10 to 12 ¢m., with a detonating 
shelland a light 95 nem. type, with a 10 kg. detonating shell, and a 
few shrapnel for special cases. The attacking artillery usnally has 
the advantage of being able to utilise cover, whereas that of the 
defence will often be obliged to come into the open. The attack 
must not only reduce the defending guns to silence but also keep 
them under fire during the assault. 

The assault is usually delivered on a zone, rather than at a point. 
This zone must be kept under fire, and, if possible, be entiladed. 
The strength of the defence lies in rifle and machine gun fire. 

The attacking artillery should maintain observing stations in 
the infantry firing line,’ which should be connected to the batteries 
by telephone, ete. This enables fire to be prolonged, but at the last 
moment when the infantry are most in need of support, it becomes 
difficult to use even howitzers without etfecting the advancing lines. 
At this point a light mortar isrequired. This piece would be placed 
in the firing line itself, and would reach the enemy behind his 
parapets. Calibre 95 nen, maximum range one kilumetre, and a 
torpedo shell. The mortars would be attached to infantry units, 
in pairs. ike machine-guns. 

The engineers should be carefully exercised in the attack of 
fortifications; but the crfuntry should also be trained in this 
work. 

The co-operation of the three arms, artillery, infantry and en- 
gincers, especially at the decisive moment, is of the utmost. import- 
ance, The artillery support in the last phases is the great ditticulty. 
Infantry should carry distinguishing marks on their backs to assist 
their own artillery in recognising frendly troops, 

The same number has a very readable article on the Goertz 
panoramic telescope, used as a sight for artillery. 

Tt is first explained how the increase in the range of guns led 
to a demand fora telescope to assist in laying on objects too distant 
for the unaided eye. The adoption of the cradle recuil system, by 
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which the sighting arrangements could be mounted clear of the 
shock of recoil, finally decided the introduction of telescopes, The 
ine of sight being an the anterer of the telescapa: ateell, it was 
found that by adding a graduated herzental plate to the anstrument 
(the goremeter), it was posible to use the telescope not only tor 
direct frontal laying: but also fer laying on auvihary points to a 
Hank or to the rear. 

Butat seen appeared that many inconveniences attended the use 
of this movable tefeseopre sight. The Laver had te leave hin place and 
move to the ether mde of the gan, when laying tow tank. the shield 
obstructed the field of view even though prereed with an embrasure 
ete ete. The solution of the problem lay in the panomunie sight. 

In this instrument a system of prising chabies the objertive to 
be turned ans any direction, or elevated above the shield while the 
eyespiece remains stationary. The reselt ois that a line of sight ain 
any direction ean be need withent any inconvenience te the layer, 

“A number of the Great) Powene are sud te have adopted this 
srht (US. AL Daly, Austria, Russia Belin, Reumania Sweden, 
Turkey, Greece and Spain). 

The article then gives: a dese Option of the anstrument whieh 
tay be boetly summarised The sight: consists reughty of a steel 
upright evhinder, “Phe upper part contains: the objective, and on 
tree to mevelve in any dinection. A prsin in this part carries the 
optical line down the es tinder through vartens postos and denen te 
the eyespiece, which as nycdly fixed at the bottom The most ear tal 
armangetpenta are made teensure that all parte of the instrument 
are dust-proet and strony. 

The advantages: of the ayetem are evident. The article chan 
with a detailed desenptien of the methed of using the instrument 
with the several arrangements for detection ete ete. 

The Apolo nomber as anusnaily interesting Tt este nove 
with anarbele on The Atmos ot Dnsteuetion 
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Secondly, to inculcate in superiors an authority, which will 
impose itself in all situations. 

Thirdly, to instil in soldiers of all grades the sentiment of what 
they ought to know, and of what they are capable. 

The circular then explains how these ends are to be attained. 
The officers are first dealt with. It is pointed out that everything 
depends first and last on personal influence. The officer’s personal 
conduct, his language and his relations with his men, therefore find a 
prominent place in the instructions, and after this follows a note 
on the officer’s professional and technical training. 

A chapter is devoted to the non-commissioned ranks, showing 
forth how important a part these play in the education of the men. 
Instruction under the guidance of the officers and interior economy 
afford a wide field for the activities of the N.-C. O.; and in addition 
he should learn to command. Another chapter deals with the schools 
of instruction for officers, and their share in the training of the 
commissioned ranks; some attention is given to the formation of 
character. 

Lastly, the periodical trainings (cours de repétution) of troops 
are noticed, and stress is laid on the fact that these should be utilised 
for manceuvres and not for elementary drills. 

The artillery discussion (Dans U’Artillerie) is resumed with a 
comparison (largely indebted to General von Rohne) of the French 
and German strengths. 

The fear that the 92 guns of the French army corps are in- 
sufficient to cope with the German 144 arises from two sources—the 
modern extended fronts, and the two years’ service in the infantry 
(it was a principle of Napoleon that the weaker the infantry, 
the stronger an army’s artillery should be». 

The proposed reorganisation of the French artillery will have 
the effect of increasing the total of batteries—horse, field, and) moun- 
tain—from 511 to 796, together with the substitution of heavy field 

uns for light in certain cases. On the other hand, the foot artillery 
is to be reduced from 112 to 97 batteries. With the help uf the 
reduced foot batteries, and the conversion of 36 of the present horse 
batteries into 54 field” batteries ; by an augmentation of some 5,000 
men ; by abolishing the artillery bands; and by reducing the peace 
strength of field batteries, it is proposed to find the personnel for 
this large increase. 

But, even so, the German artillery with 3.498 guns has a decided 
superiority over the French total of 3,184, and in addition each 
German army corps has 16 heavy howitzers. 

General Rohne insists, however, on the advantages of the 4- 
gun battery, and would reorganise the German artillery on that 

Asis. 

A note on the use of artillery patrols comes to the conclusion 
that the personnel of batteries are more required in the firing line 
than in front, and recommends the use of cavalry for patrols as a 
general rule, 
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A short survey of the new French Arcilery Re yulatiens follows 
Tt appears that seme interesting information is given as te the 
weightof the new equipment. “The gunn battery weighs Dlbe 
kong hinbered up with three gunners) the figure as about morn 
2.100 dg. butthe wagon Tiobered prams te 2,500 hg. ahich ficure, 
the common shell is tauch fughter than the shrapael, 

The horse batteries have new reeeted the T3 ava equipment 
like the field he groupong et the corps artilary under a sun cote 
tnander has disappeared, foreshadowing the distribution of bettenes 


to divisions, 
The rules for fining have not been altered. This, after sav years! 
prictice, is acremarkable tribute to the orginal: framing of the mies 
General von Rohne compares this last fact with the Gerncn 
rules for miyang, to the disvdvantage of the latter The Gotuvan 
Over Varies meeord ang 
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and on the other hand may be heard by the enemy. For the dog to 
return to its master seems the system considered most suitable. 

A discussion on the most suitable breed of dog and its equij- 
ment closes the article. Hitherto it appears that the German sheep- 
dog has been the favourite. For equipment the dog carries a packet 
of bandages, cte., sometimes a biscuit ration anda lantern, and 
always a coat with the German Cross. 

The real advantages of the employment of dogs having now 
pep proved, it only remains to organise the system on a proper 
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